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PRHFACH 


TO THE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tis volume consists of three parts, which may be con- 
sidered separately. 

The first is an Introduction to the Textual Criticism and 
Study of the New Testament: for this I am wholly respon- 
sible; for, with the exception of portions cited expressly 
from the Rev. T. H. Horne, it has been entirely prepared 
for this volume. It would, indeed, have been easy to have 
taken the material already existing on the subject of the 
MSS., versions, &c. &c., of the New Testament, as written by 
Mr. Horne, and to have enlarged it by a few additions, and 
to have introduced the mention of newly-discovered MSS. in 
a similar manner ; two reasons, however, especially weighed 
with me in giving to this portion of the volume its present 
form. 

Textual Criticism has been my especial study in con- 
nection with the Greek New Testament for many years; 
and thus it appeared to be right to treat the topics more 
independently than I could have done, had I sought to act 
merely as an editor and annotator; for when any scholar 
has been an investigator in any department of study, it is 
only natural that he should be in some measure especially 


qualified for speaking for himself, and communicating the 
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results of his studies to others. And this leads me to the 
second of the reasons referred to above. 

In examining the whole subject of Textual Criticism, and 
in obtaining an acquaintance with the sources of evidence 
(MSS., versions, and early citations), not alittle has accumu- 
lated on my hands, which is certainly not accessible to all 
Biblical scholars; and although others have freely used and 
have published without hinderance much that has been col- 
lected by me, yet all this has formed a part of what I have 
long thought might be profitably published at some future 
day, as a contribution to the accurate knowledge of New 
Testament criticism. These things, then, being so, I was 
glad to have the opportunity of thus making some present 
use of the results of my studies, so that they may be avail- 
able for the benefit of others. I have thus, in speaking of 
MSS., versions, the History of the Text, and some other 
topics, given at least an outline of my own investigations on 
these subjects. A hint was communicated to me while the 
volume was passing through the press, that this portion had 
been unduly extended; but as the publishers coincided with 
me in considering that too much compression would in that 
part be injudicious, no portion of what had been written 
was omitted. It must be understood, however, that even 
on the sources of criticism many subjects are rather indi- 
cated than entered into in detail; enough, however, has 
been given to direct the student in learning for himself. 

To me it is a satisfaction to have been able to speak thus 
far on these subjects, though I might wish that it had been 
possible to have entered more minutely into the internal 
characteristics of the ancient MSS., and the several versions, 
and to have discussed fully the patristic citations. But 
still this volume, and one which appeared not long ago%, 


* “ An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with 
Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles.” Bagster: 1854. 
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may suffice for the present for communicating to others the 

results of my own studies, which have been carried on 

through many long years. I ought, perhaps, to add, that if 
T am ever able to exhibit fully the results of my studies in 
this department of Biblical learning in a combined and 
united form, I can see no prospect of its being possible for 
several years at least, a period which appears doubly uncer- 
tain to those who consider the instability of all mundane and 
human things. The indefiniteness of any such prospect makes 
me all the more glad that I have been able to put the portion 
of this volume, which relates to Textual Criticism, into its 

present definite form. I may rightly add, that in this de- 
termination, and in the manner in which it has been carr ied 
out, I have had the satisfaction of the approval of the Rev. 

T. H. Horne. It only requires, in stating this, that it 
should be borne in mind that for all critical opinions ex- 
pressed, I alone am responsible. 

When I remember how differently some now regard 
critical principles to what was the case comparatively few 
years ago, I cannot do other than feel thankful that results 
should so far have been attained. ‘T'wenty years ago things 
were not so regarded in this country as is the case at pre- 
sent; the principle of recurrence to the earliest and best 
authorities is one in which many have now acquiesced ; and 
while continued efforts, made both in private and public, 
have been thus far of use, the original authorities have been 
at the same time re-examined; MSS. have been more accu- 
rately collated; the texts of many have been published by 
Tischendorf; the ancient versions have been more accu- 
rately investigated, and the patristic citations have been 
more studied. Thus there has been in the last twenty 
years a simultaneous apprehension of critical principles, and 
of the facts to which they may be applied. I believe that I 
nave no occasion to say more as to the first part of this 
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volume, the contents of which may speak for themselves. 
No one will, I believe, consider that I have given undue 
prominence to my own investigations, who is aware of the 
change of the tone of thought as to many critical points 
amongst Christian scholars in this country, to effect which 
my efforts have been constantly directed for more than 
twenty years, and that not without some success. 

The second portion of this volume consists of Introductions 
to the respective books of the New Testament. And here I 
am not author, but simply editor. Here I felt that I stood 
on very different ground from that which I had occupied 
with regard to the Textual portion of the volume. I had 
not so much to consider how J should have treated the 
subjects, as what addition might be needful, in consequence 
of modern research, to what the Rev. T. H. Horne had him- 
self stated. It was not for me to pull down one edifice in 
order to erect another in its stead; to do this for the mere 
sake of change, would be like removing an old manor house 
to make room for a trim Italian villa. 

But as editor I have used my liberty: as to those books 
of the New Testament, the authority, &c., of which has 
been specially disputed, I have added what appeared to me 
necessary ; 1 have removed what seemed doubtful, or what 
has not borne the test of close examination, and 1 have 
sought that the evidence in favour of the respective books 
of the sacred volume may be sufficient for the purpose of 
the general student. 

Some would have wished that the quotations of earlier 
writers given by Mr. Horne should be omitted; to do this 
in general was, however, equally opposed to my judgment 
and inclination ; for there are few things to which it is now 
more needful to direct the attention of young Biblical stu- 
dents than that there were Biblical scholars before those 
who haye lived and written during the last thirty years. 
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To many now the investigations of such foreigners as Hich- 
horn and Michaelis seem things almost unknown; and such 
seem unconscious that we ever had Biblical scholars in our 
own country. To such the names of Lardner and others 
are unfamiliar, and their works are almost or quite un- 
known. I am therefore glad that such citations remain as 
given by Mr. Horne, and I hope that they may be the 
means of directing some students to the works of those who 
lived before the present generation. Had there not been 
such an ignoring of what others have done long ago, and 
such obliviousness as to their works, we should not find so 
many new discoveries made as to points long ago investi- 
gated and known. It is the part of wisdom, for scholars 
now to combine all that is frwe in recent research with the 
ascertained facts of earlier inquiry. 

It is true that many of the objections raised against the 
books of the New Testament, which were noticed by Mr. 
Horne, belong, 7m the form stated, to a past generation; but 
this does not render them even now void of application ; for 
it is well that students should be aware that much in the 
way of objection that is advanced as new is only some old 
argument put in a new dress, or adapted to some novel 
mode of phraseology. It is thus well to see that the objec- 
tion had been fully answered, even before the supposed 
scheme of philosophy to which it is now adapted had been 
heard of. Absolute evedence to the authority of the New 
Testament books remains the same, even though it is now 
the fashion with some forms of pseudo-philosophy to ignore 
this as much as possible, and to subject all testimony to the 
application of some supposed principle, or to the subjective 
feeling of each inquirer. 

I have not gone out of my way to state these forms of 
objection ; they vary continually, and their shapes change 
as often as that of the clouds which flit across the sky. If 
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I know on the evidence of my senses that the sun is there, 
the varying kinds and consistencies of cloud and mist that 
obscure his brightness do nothing to efface from my mind 
that known fact. Had objection assumed some one definite 
ground of argument, I might have well noticed it; but 
absolute evidence, if apprehended, is sufficient to answer 
the subjective notions which are put in competition 
against it. 

On some occasions, and for certain students, it is well, no 
doubt, to meet and refute sceptical theories, and to discuss 
objections and difficulties one by one: but this is not the 
only thing to which Introductions to the New Testament 
books should be devoted. A young student may well receive 
the impression (if this be the prominent and principal thing) 
that all that can be said about the New Testament is to 
show in how many ways it may be assailed, and how clever 
the men must be who use such ingenuity in raising ob- 
jections. In this way a tendency may be communicated to 
the mind of the student, from too great prominence being 
given to forms of objection, which is hardly ever eradicated ; 
just as the specimens of false spelling in Lindley Murray’s 
exercises have often so familiarised the eyes of children with 
what is incorrect, that they never quite overcome the effects 
of that most injudicious mode of teaching orthography. 
The result produced is just the contrary of that which was 
intended. 

All facts and arguments stated by Mr. Horne are retained 
with due prominence. It was not my business as editor to 
interfere with these, even though my own opinion is freely 
added where needful. 

The third part, or Bibliographical Appendix, contains such 
portions of Mr. Horne’s List as relate to the Scriptures in 
the original languages and in the ancient versions, with such 
additions as appeared to me to be necessary. Some of these 
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are old works; but the greater part are such as have ap- 
peared in the last ten years. 

In conclusion, let me remind all students and readers 
that the New Testament is not given us as that on which 
our intellectual faculties simply are to be exercised, but as 
the revelation of God, inspired by the Holy Ghost, to teach 
the way of salvation through faith in Christ crucified. 


S. PRIDEAUX TREGELLES. 


Plymouth, September 18. 1856. 
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Page 108. line 25. read “ petendam.” 


E » 108. ,, 32. read “ fraudibus.” — 

, » 108. ,, 88, 86. read “ Ecclesiis ab Heereticis.” 
é f » 109. , 2. read “ emendaretur.” 

> » 109. ,, 6. read “ unde a nobis.” 

§ » 181. footnote, read “ Montfortiani.” 

» 185. footnote, read “177.” 

- δ » 904. line 33. read “ 183.” 

ὌΝ “ » 240, line 80, read “ 187.” 

» 281. line 17. read “ nulla.” 

ἐν 5 283. footnote, last line, read “ subscription.” 
e. » 3845. line 18. read “ Matt. i, 18—25.” 

eee » 670. omit “ Chapter I.” 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


ON THE 


FEDUS CUM GRACIS AND THE FLORENTINE COUNCIL. 


In p. 108. the correspondence between Erasmus and Sepulveda is re- 
ferred to in connection with the question whether Greek MSS. were 
ordered by the Florentine Council to be corrected by the Latin. But as, 
in the collected works of Erasmus, but little of the correspondence between 
him and Sepulveda is given, some points are left in obscurity. 

Since, however, the passage above mentioned was printed, the works of 
Sepulveda? have been added to my study, and there the letters are given 
which are omitted amongst those of Erasmus. My oversight of these 
letters till now will not be harshly judged by those who remember that 
the same had been committed by those who wrote before me on this subject, 
and who observe that I myself have drawn attention to my former omission. 

The first of these letters (vol. iii. p. 77.) is from Sepulveda to Erasmus, 
dated April 1. 1522, in which he speaks of the annotations of Stunica. To 
this Erasmus replied (p. 78.), on the morrow of the Assumption of the 
Virgin in the same year. ‘The third letter in the series is from Sepulveda 
to Erasmus, dated the Ides of October, also in 1522. 

The fourth (p. 81.) is that from Sepulveda to Erasmus, dated Nov. 1. 
1534, which is noticed in this volume (p. 108.), as not existing amongst the 
letters of Erasmus any more than his reply. In it Sepulveda thus mentions 
the Vatican MS.: “ Scito exemplaria Greca, que tu secutus es in Novo 
Testamento, plerisque mendis esse depravata, jam singulis verbis, jam solidis 
orationibus sublatis, aut vicissim redundantibus. Quod factum esse reor 
culpa librariorum, quibus errandi occasionem prebuerint scholia quaedam 
importune ut spe solet, a quibusdam studiosis in librorum marginibus 
ascripta. Itaque id malum, semel per errorem a nonnullis admissum, 
tam late, ut video, permanavit, ut non solum excusi omnes libri cum eis 
erratis circumferantur, sed quedam etiam manuscripta exemplaria ab his 
mendis non abhorreant. Quo minus debet mirum videri cuipiam, te dum 


? Joannis Genesii SepuLveD# Cordubensis Opera, cum edita tum inedita. Accurante 
regia Historie Academia. Matriti, 1780. 4 vols. 4to. 
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cxcos sequeris, ad easdem salebras offendisse. Est enim Grecum exemplar 
antiquissimum in Bibliotheca Vaticana, in quo diligentissime et accuratis- 
sime litteris majusculis conscriptum utrumque Testamentum continetur longe 
diversum a vulgatis exemplaribus. Mihi enim cum ab Stunica fuissem 
admonitus, rem perspicere, et libros conferre cure fuit. Hoc autem 
exemplar omnium esse emendatissimum, cum ejus antiquitas declarat, et 
librarii diligentia, tum quod multum convenit cum vetere nostra transla- 
tione, que dubitari non debet, quin ex emendatissimo quoque exemplari 
conversa, et tradita nobis sit a‘majoribus. Cum igitur ad illius exemplaris 
fidem et quasi normam ceteri libri sint emendandi ac dirigendi, quid opus 
facto sit, ipse considerabis: sic enim habeto, raro vulgatam Gracorum 
editionem a veteri translatione nostra discrepare, discrepat autem, ut nosti 
sepissime, ut a Vaticano illo exemplari non dissentiat. Ac ne teneam, 
trecentis sexaginta quinque locis scripture diversitatem adnotavimus.” 

The list of the 365 places is not given in the printed letter. 

To this letter Erasmus replied by one dated February 17. 1534, in which 
he says: “ Quod scribis de Codice Graco, quem nactus es in Bibliotheca 
Pontificia tantopere cum Vulgata editione consentiente, vide ne inanem 
operam sumas. Constat enim, cum Greci foedus inirent cum Ecclesia 
Romana, quemadmodum testatur Bulla, que dicitur Aurea, hoe quoque 
fuisse comprehensum in articulis, ut Grecorum codices, presertim Evan- 
gelici, ad Romanam lectionem emendarentur, et in similes codices ipse inci~ 
deram, cum primum ederem Novum Testamentum. Quare ex isto codice 
nihil est, quod possis judicare. Sed Grecorum lectio petenda est ex 
Grecis auctoribus, Athanasio, Basilio, Origene, Chrysostomo, Nazianzeno, 
Cyrillo.” 

It is part of the reply of Sepulveda to this letter which I have given in 
p. 108.1, in which he shows that the Bulla Aura had contained no such 
clause, and that no decree of the Florentine Council could apply to an 
ancient MS. like the Codex Vaticanus. 

In Erasmus’s answer to Sepulveda, “V. Non. Jun. 1534,” he says: 
“Quod adducis Pontificize Bibliothece auctoritatem, acciperem; nisi 
exemplar, quod secutus est Franciscus Ximenius Hispan. Card. missum 
esset ex Pontificis Bibliotheca tamquam germanum. Atqui hoe fere con- 
venit cum exemplaribus meis. Bullam auream nec ipse vidi. Cutbertus 
Episcopus Dulmensis vir apprime doctus mihi narravit eui credidi. De cor- 
rectione codicum non dixit esse in bulla, sed aiebat idem mutationem 
Grecorum Codicum esse factam. Vidi et ipse codicem Evangeliorum ex 
Bibliotheca Capnionis [1 Evangeliorum, &c.], qui per omnia consentiebat 
nostre editioni Latina, verum is erat recentior.” 

This information which Erasmus received must have been when he 


1 But there are some verbal variations between that in Erasmus’s works and that in 
Sepulveda. Thus, “nam quomodo poterant” in Erasmus, is “ quomodo enim poterant ” 
in Sepulveda; “a sciolis scholia sepe cum scripturis confundentibus” in one, is “ parum 
doctis scholia sepe cum seriptura confundentibus;” and the date in Sepulveda is according 


to the Roman Calendar, “ X, Kal, Jan,” Thus easily did various readings arise. 
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wrote his annotations for his third edition. Thus, then, originated the notion 
of the Fedus cum Grecis in an incorrect casual remark of Cuthbert 
᾿ Tonstall, Bishop of Durham; and this hint thus thrown out has haunted 
the domain of criticism like a phantom, so that after three hundred thirty 
and three years it still seems to possess a vitality which would not have 
been possible if the correspondence between Sepulveda and Erasmus had 
been rightly attended to. 


P. 188. line 28. read, ‘‘ The first and third of these editions have at the 
end tables of the variations am for it seems that this table is not rightly 
added to the second: the titles and contents of them, however, are much 
confused. 

P. 160. foot-note. It should be mentioned that the writer has now 
ascertained that it was not from beneath the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem 
that the fragment of the Pentateuch came, but from beneath the Mosque of 
Amrou at Cairo. The error arose from a confusion of the two names. 


P. 296, &c. To the Thebaic fragments mentioned, there should be 
added that in Zoega’s “ Catalogus Codicum Copticorum Manuyscriptorum 
qui in Museo Borgiano Velitris adservantur,” some fragments of the Apo- 
calypse are printed; also there are Thebaic fragments introduced into the 
Egyptian Grammar of Tukius. 

The work of Zoega also shows that there exists another fragment of T. 
of the Gospels, not edited or collated, containing part of St. Luke’s Gospel 
in Greek and Thebaic; and that this or some other Thebaic copy does 
contain Luke xxii. 42, 48. commonly said to be absent from that version. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND STUDY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE OBJECTS PROPOSED IN AN INTRODUCTION TO TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
AND STUDY, 


A DISTINCT apprehension of the object proposed in any study is a 
needful preliminary: the definition of terms having been at first 
made once for all, may render it not necessary to enter into repeated 
explanations, and may save the trouble of frequently notifying the 


limitations of the subject under discussion, which may be sufficiently 


guarded by the broad principles laid down at first. 

By Textual Criticism it is, then, intended to denote all that 
relates to the condition of the text of the Greek Testament; to its 
history during the eighteen centuries through which it has been 
transmitted to us; to the sources of critical revision which we possess ; 
to the mode in which those sources have been applied, whether 
wholly or partially, by various editors; and the means by which 
the Biblical student may use his own judgment with regard to the 
transmitted sources of criticism, and to their application either to the 
sacred text at large or to individual passages. 

As a general definition, Textual Criticism may be stated to be 
that species of criticism which has to do with the ascertainment, as 
far as is practicable, of what it was that the writer of any ancient 
work actually wrote. The subjects with which a treatise on Textual 
Criticism is occupied, are those which relate to the communication 
of such information as shall enable the student to apprehend the 
principles on which textual evidence may be applied, and the form 
in which such evidence may be obtained. Many, indeed, there are 
who study the Bible, and who know its value, as conveying to them the 


revelation of the truth of God, who never would find it practicable 
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for them to be investigators for themselves in the region of Textual 
Criticism; but that does not cause the subject to be to them devoid 
of interest, or (if they view it aright) of profit. For if they use the 
opportunities of study which are afforded them, they may be enabled, 
though never aspiring to the rank of critics themselves, to under- 
stand intelligently, and to use discriminately, those processes and 
results of critical study which others may bring before them. They 
may, by a very moderate exercise of diligence, be saved from either 
avoiding the subject altogether, as though it were involved to them 
in hopeless obscurity, or from simply adhering to the results which 
some real or supposed scholar may have brought forward. 

There are, indeed, those who regard textual critics as though 
their object was to affirm dogmatically that the reading of passages 
is such, and that this ought to be received on their assertion; and 
who suppose that critical studies are singularly barren of profitable 
results. This misapprehension is a fact, however strange it may 
seem to those who are better informed.! And hence it is of import- 
ance to give, if possible, a more accurate and discriminating idea of 
what this department of criticism proposes. To take a simple illus- 
tration: in judicial proceedings in this country the jury are those 
whose business it is to weigh the evidence which may be produced, 
and to form if possible an accurate and discriminating conclusion. 
This is not the peculiar prerogative of a few official persons; but it 
is the function of those who are simply jurors. And it is in such a 
place that considerate Christian readers and students of Holy Serip- 
ture are placed. But the jury must decide according to evidence ; 
and so, too, must those who are so intimately connected with the 
results of Textual Criticism. Now, in judicial inquiries the jury 
themselves may be very incompetent to collect the evidence, and to 
bring into prominent view the leading features, to show how the 
different portions are connected, and how link after link conducts 
to a certain end; and yet practically it is taken for granted that 
these things can be pointed out to them intelligibly by those who 
are competent, and that they may thus form a correct conclusion, 
Be it observed that this conclusion does not depend upon what 
any authority says that the evidence proves, but it springs from 
that which is either plain on the face, or which is shown to the 
jury to be the natural or necessary result. In this, as well as in 
many other processes of reasoning, moral as well as mathematical, 
the correctness of the conclusion flows forth by a kind of necessary 
inference. 

Now the real object of Textual Criticism is to enable the student 
or reader to form such a judgment as in the judicial proceedings 
referred to is the province of the jury. It is not to lead to blind 
acquiescence in the dictum of some one of admitted learning and 
abilities; but it is to lead to an intelligent apprehension why he has 


1 Had not this been a fact, we should not hear the complaints of the proceedings of 
textual critics which too often appear, especially in religious periodicals. The name of 
textual critic is not rightly applied to him who seeks, by mere dogmatism, to require 
others to adopt his view of the reading of a passage. ; 
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arrived at such and such results, and on what evidence the results are 
supposed to be justified. 

It is true, indeed, that the textual critic must state his conclusions ; 
he cannot leave them to the reader: but still this does not at all in+ 
validate the supposed judicial illustration, for the critic himself is one 
of those concerned in drawing the needful conclusion; he has an 
interest in it as well as the students of Scripture who may use the 
results of his labour; and thus his having arranged (it may even be, 
having himself collected) and marshalled the evidence, can by no 
means preclude him from doing his part towards drawing a conclu- 
sion. But no one would be truly acting the part of a textual critic 
who did not think that he had so defined principles, and so stated the 
evidence, as to vindicate the conclusion at which he had arrived, at 
least in the estimation of competent scholars, who understood and 
admitted the principles, and who felt the cogency and congruence of 
the evidence. 

It is only a thorough and entire misapprehension of what Textual 
Criticism proposes, that could lead any to regard it as being in its 
true application at all connected with peremptory and dictatorial 
assertion, that such is the text of Scripture because a certain scholar 
judges it so to be. 

There may be, indeed, cases in which the student finds difficulty 
in understanding how certain critical conclusions can legitimately 
follow the principles laid down and the evidence adduced. But even 
in such cases it is well for him to remember, that one who is 
thoroughly conversant with a subject may see at once the links of 
evidence which are not obvious to the unpractised eye; and thus, 
perhaps, the want of connection may be only a misapprehension on 
the part of the inquirer; or it may be that the critic has failed not 
in the result, but in distinctly stating the processes of thought 
leading to that result; or the case may be one of the very many 
in which minds imperfect in their constitution as ours are, fail in 
seeing alike the inference which ought to follow from certain given 
premises. 

But if any person has shown himself to be correct in the enun- 
ciation of principles, competent and accurate in marshalling evidence, 
and very frequently convincing and satisfactory as to the conclusions 
at which he arrives, — it then at least behoves every modest student 
to examine with full attention, and also with some measure of 
respect, those conclusions which may at first appear doubtful. On 
further inquiry they may be found to be not merely uncertain, but 
absolutely erroneous; but this conclusion should be formed not on a 
mere superficial survey, but on’such a full inquiry as is demanded 
by the importance of the subject. 

These remarks may serve to meet the mistake which is still 
repeated, that the object of Textual Criticism is to lead to an 
acquiescence in the conclusions of certain critics; instead of being 
(what it really is) that which has to do with causing the student to 
possess a competent knowledge of the subject :for himself, so that he 


may test and examine the conclusions of critics: and if he should 
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receive them, that he may know why, and if his mind arrive at dif- 
ferent results, that he may equally apprehend the grounds for so 
doing. 

The subjects for study in the department of Textual Criticism are 
pretty extensive; the intention of an “ Introduction” is to indicate 
these in part, and to point out the sources from which fuller in- 
formation may be obtained; and to communicate on other portions of 
the subject information as full as may appear requisite. If it be 
thought that in directing to other sources for part of the information, 
a responsibility is avoided which ought to have been met, it must be 
remembered that many of these departments of learning belong to 
what might be called the preliminary education of him who enters 
on Biblical Criticism. Thus, it is not a part of such an introduction 
to give instruction in the language in which Holy Scripture has been 
communicated to us; nor does it belong to this department of 
Biblical learning to discuss the history, authority, contents, or 
doctrines of the sacred books: these subjects may be referred to 
incidentally ; they may often require to be assumed as things pre- 
viously known; but here their minute discussion would be thoroughly 
out of place. 

Let not this be misunderstood: no one who is unacquainted with 
the spirit and nature of an ancient writing can be fully competent 
to enter upon its Textual Criticism, and especially true is that with 
regard to Holy Scripture; but this is a mental and moral prerequisite 
for the critic, a qualification which he needs in order rightly to 
enter on the subject at all. It has to do with him subjectively rather 
than with Biblical Criticism objectively. : 

Some, indeed, have placed Textual Criticism as the first in order 
amongst theological studies, for how (they have said) can we know 
what the contents of Scripture really are, unless we are first sure as 
to the genuine text? On this it may be remarked that, although 
absolute certainty as to the text of any ancient author, and therefore 
as to his doctrines and sentiments, cannot be obtained without a full 
examination of critical authorities and an accurate deduction of the 
results of evidence, yet still it may, almost as a matter of course, be 
taken for granted, that there is in all copies (unless they have been 
wilfully falsified) at least a general transmission of what the author 
actually wrote: and thus he who is able to read the original language 
of an ancient author may proceed at once to acquire some knowledge 
of the contents of his works. In thus forming an acquaintance with 
the author’s style, sentiments, and subject, much may be acquired 
which is not only useful for application to the department of Textual 
Criticism, but also much which may be safely said to be essential. 

Of course, if at once there is the opportunity of using a text which 
we have reason to suppose has been carefully revised by a competent 
scholar, it will be so much the better; for in that case we are able to 
use the results of the labours of others as our own point of departure ; 
and then it may be that we shall find that our own critical studies 
justify and confirm, or else modify, those results which have been 
already used by us in a condensed form: we afterwards learn the 
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‘principles and their application to the evidence on which such a text 
rests. 

If Textual Criticism had been a mere mechanical application of 
rules and principles, then it would not have been needful to enter 
into an apprehension of the mind and spirit of the writer to whose 
works it is applied : it is true that in general it has to do with a mere 
statement of facts, but these facts can only be understood in their 
relation to the work as an organic whole. 

And thus to apply properly critical evidence to the text of Homer 
or Demosthenes, it is needful that these authors should be themselves 
understood and apprehended; not, indeed, that we should thus pos- 
sess a supposed confidence of asserting what they must have written, 
but that we may regard the evédence which relates to the subject from 
the proper point of view. 

The more important prerequisites which a treatise on Textual 
Criticism may point out, but which it does not profess to supply, are, 
a competent knowledge of the /anguage of the work under discussion, 
and a proper acquaintance with the work itself. Many of those who 
decry the labours of Textual Criticism in connection with Holy 
Scripture, do so either from the want of one or the other of these 
qualifications. 

It would be a great mistake in the criticism, if the text of the 
Greek New Testament were regarded as something completely sui 
generis, as though the common rules could not apply. It would be just 
as reasonable to expect that in language, in material, and in mode of 
diffusion, it should differ essentially from all other writings. The 
only difference which the peculiar character of Holy Scripture can 
occasion, is, that its value impresses an émportance on the application 
of criticism to its text, incomparably greater than is the case with 
regard to any profane writings. 

Many have, indeed, undertaken the critical examination of the 
Greek New Testament without being properly and competently 
furnished with the preliminary acquaintance with criticism in general, 
or with the original language as found in its best and truest form. 
They have thus come to the sacred text without the needful pre- 
paration, and thus the results are in themselves imperfect ; and even 
though the range of Biblical scholarship which they may afterwards 
master may be considerable, the original defect will often prove a 
hinderance to the obtaining of satisfactory results. 

The student of the New Testament, who approaches it with the 
one desire of knowing the revealed truth of God in the very tongue 
in which it was given forth by inspired apostles and evangelists, will 
not find that his time is misemployed which is occupied in gaining a 
satisfactory groundwork of classical Greek; and this can hardly be 
insisted on too fully ; otherwise, indeed, he may know all the words 
and sentences of the Greek New Testament, but he will only know 
them in themselves, and not as a part of that language in which 
grammatical form and the structure of sentences were so remarkably 
developed as giving precision to thoughts expressed in words. 


. Indeed, it may truly be said that all that has been done in the 
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more accurate ascertainment by scholars of the laws and usages of 
the Greek tongue, has a direct importance in enabling us to know 
with more exactitude (with a precision which often cannot be ex- 
pressed in translation) what we are taught in the inspired record of 
the New Testament. In this point of view it is interesting to see 
the spirit and manner in which some of the scholars of former years 
regarded their studies. Isaac Casaubon may be taken as an instance. 
He was one who deservedly occupied a high place as a Greek scholar, 
and who, in the classical texts, did much to establish sound Greek 
learning. In his Diary he shows the spirit with which his mind was 
filled ; for he made these labours and studies subjects of continual 
prayer. And surely those men who established a definite apprehen- 
sion of the force and usage of the language of the New Testament 
Scriptures, were led of God in a remarkable manner to render abiding 
service to his Church. It may be that they but dimly apprehended 
what would, in application, be the result of their seemingly indirect 
studies; but they were led to pursue them in a devout spirit; and 
beautiful is it to see the simple utterance of thanksgiving on their 
part when any difficulty was satisfactorily explained, or any point was 
established. We now know to what, in the providence of God, all 
this was tending, and how classical studies have placed divine truth 
in a clearer and more apprehended light. 

One lesson may be profitably learned by Biblical students of the 
present day from these classical scholars of former years. Let their 
devout spirit be borne in mind, and let it be distinctly apprehended 
that it is the place of every one who studies God’s word, even though 
it be but as to its criticism, and as to what some might term its 
secular aspects, to look to Him in prayer for that blessing which He 
alone can impart, and without which there can be no real profit. A 
right apprehension of the value of Scripture as containing the reve- 
lation of God, and of His mercy in the atonement and redemption 
wrought out by Christ His Son, and of the need of His Spirit to 
illumine our minds, must lead to a habit of prayer as a prerequisite 
to the study of the word of God in any of its aspects. ‘This is not 
to take the place of careful investigation, but it is thus that we may 
seek that our inquiries may be rightly directed, and that the needed 
diligence, patience, and application may be maintained. 

In the following pages it is not presupposed that the readers are 
other than those who value Holy Scripture, and prize its doctrines 
as commonly held and taught amongst Protestant Christians, who 
maintain the principles on which the Reformation was based. No 
apology is needed for asswming this, even though doctrinal questions 
are not professedly discussed, and the authority and interpretation of 
Holy Scripture belong not to this branch of Biblical study. 

The prerequisites of a competent knowledge of Greek, and an 
acquaintance with the New Testament itself, having been laid down, 
an Introduction to Textual Criticism has its proper province before 
it. The subjects of which a knowledge is to be communicated will 
then be, the peculiarities of the language employed in the work 
itself, so far as they affect criticism; the history of the teat; the 
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nature and origin of various readings ; the sources of criticism as found 
in MSS. versions and early citations ; and then the application of the 
evidence so furnished. 

To these subjects may properly be added, remarks on the bearing 
of the results of Textual Criticism on questions of Scripture authority 
and interpretation, on the citations from the Old Testament found 
in the New, and on various points, which may seem to be affected by 
the principles of criticism or their application. Such remarks will 
serve as materials from which a judgment may be formed how far 
criticism of the text affects the New Testament as a record. 

The present writer may mention in this place that he is personally 
responsible for the statements in the following payes relating to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament. In acting on the liberty 
that was accorded him he has endeavoured to give a clear and correct 
statement of those subjects which are of real utility in this depart- 
ment to the Biblical student. He has not sought to give any undue 
prominence to his own opinions, but has rather desired to gather 
together the facts, and to place them in such a light as may give the 
reader the grounds on which opinions may be formed. 

Although questions of interpretation and of Scripture authority 
are not formally discussed here, it is proper for the writer to state 
distinctly that he believes that the true point of view in which Holy 
Scripture ought to be regarded is, that it is such a record as God 
has willed should be given forth for our instruction in all ages ; and 
that as it proceeded from the original writers, it was in all its parts, 
whether such parts be revelations or the record of known facts, so in- 
spired by the Spirit of God as to be His Holy Word, even as He in 
His infinite wisdom saw fit that it should be. This authority it 
claims: and it is right that those who treat but of the external facts 
relating to its text should be definite in informing those for whom 
they write, how far they maintain the plenary authority and inspira- 
tion of the Scripture. 

Biblical study is a field in which the labour bestowed is amply 
rewarded: and as discussions are continually arising which can only 
be met satisfactorily by a competent acquaintance with Textual 
Criticism, it behoves those who really love and value Holy Scripture 
as the record of God, that they be not mere perfunctory students 
in this department. This country was once the field in which such 
studies pre-eminently flourished: —the names of Usher, Walton, 
Mill, and Bentley hold an honoured place in the history of the 
Biblical labours of that century in which Textual Criticism found 
here its cherished home. If we value the labours of those who have 
preceded us, and honour their memory, it should be an incentive to 
us to attend ourselves to this same department of Biblical knowledge. 
τ χαίρετ᾽ ἀκούοντες, ὅταν Tis ἐπαίνῃ τοὺς προγόνους ὑμῶν καὶ τὰ 
πεπραγμένα ἐκείνοις διεξίῃ καὶ τὰ τρόπαια λέγῃ" νομίζετε τοίνυν ταυτ᾽ 
ἀναθεῖναι τοὺς προγόνους ὑμῶν οὐχ ἵνα θαυμάζητ᾽ αὐτὰ θεωροῦντες 
μόνον, arn ἵνα καὶ μιμῆσθε τὰς τῶν ἀναθέντων ἀρετάς. (Demosth, 
ὑπὲρ τῆς Ῥοδίων ἐλευθερίας, sub fin.) 
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CHAP. TI. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE first subject to be considered in the critical study of the New 
Testament is the language in which it is written; and those points 
of resemblance and contrast which are found between the Greek of 
the Evangelists and Apostles, and that of other writers in the same 
or previous ages. 

The reason why the New Testament writers should have, under 
divine guidance and inspiration, employed the Greek tongue is 
sufficiently manifest. The intention of God now was to give forth 
a revelation, not confined in an especial manner to one particular 
people, who were peculiarly the depositaries of divine truth, but 
that which was intended for the lost children of men whether Jews 
or Gentiles. Just as the gospel was commanded to be preached, as 
God’s message of salvation to sinners through faith in the Saviour’s 
sacrifice, to all nations beginning at Jerusalem, so too the written 
Scripture of the New Testament was equally intended to go forth 
for the instruction of all whose ears and hearts should be opened to 
receive the teaching thus communicated and thus recorded for after 
ages. 

Thus then it was in accordance both with the divine wisdom and 
even with what man would have felt to be fitting, that a language of 
wide extent as to use should be employed. For thus the written 
record of God’s truth became so much the more accessible to the 
many. And thus GREEK was the language to be employed; for 
this tongue was at the time of our Lord’s advent diffused far more 
than any other throughout the civilised earth. There was also a 
fitness in the language, being one of high cultivation and flexibility, 
in which shades of thought were well and accurately defined, and 
which had been so cultivated that it would ever demand attention 
amongst the civilised races of men. These qualities were so pecu- 
liarly combined in the Greek language, that the means by which it 
had become diffused throughout the eastern and central portions of the 
civilised earth must be regarded as specially ordered by God, with 
reference to His own purpose in the mission of Christ, and the sub- 
sequent preaching of the gospel and the giving forth of this part of 
the written Word. 

How had this been accomplished? How had the Greek tongue 
burst the narrow limits in which it had once been confined, on the 
western shores of the ASgean Sea, and spread itself in Asia Minor, 
Syria, Egypt, and other eastern lands; and how, even in Italy 
in general, and Rome itself, had it become amongst all the educated 
well known and familiar? A few words in reply to those questions — 
will bring the subject clearly before us, and will show that 
before the New Testament had been written in Greek, nations of 
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Greek readers had been prepared, by whom it should be read and 
used. 

Many centuries before the birth of our Lord, the Aolian, Ionian, 
and Dorian colonies had spread the Hellenic language far beyond the 
regions in which it had previously been spoken: and as these 
colonies were commonly, if not invariably, planted in lands inferior 
in all the arts of civilisation to the Hellenic race, each became a spot 
not only preserving its Grecian tone of feeling and tongue, but also 
a centre from which in some measure these things were diffused. 
Thus it was that in Asia Minor the Grecian cities might well be 
deemed the rivals of those which had been their elder sisters on the 
European shores. And even in literary eminence, it must be re- 
membered that Herodotus, “the father of history,” as his own race 
termed him, was an Asiatic Greek, Dorian by birth and citizenship, 
but Ionian by dialect. 

In the literary eminence of Greece in the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.c., Athens took the first place; and this fact had this measure of 
importance, that it caused the dialectic forms of Athens to be imitated 
in a general manner in the more diffused period of the history of that 
tongue. Thucydides, Aischylus, and the other dramatists, the Attic 
orators, and Plato impressed a character on the tongue which they 
employed, which afterwards had an effect on the minds of those who 
used it, and which may still be observed in the language which the 
Greeks now speak after all the changes of two thousand three 
hundred years. 

It was important that Attic supremacy of dialect should have 
preceded the wide diffusion of the language; for had this not been 
so, the outflowing of the Grecian population and the Grecian tongue 
would have resulted in dialectic distinctions of various kinds, taking 
root in various regions; and thus, those who adopted the Hellenic 
speech, instead of possessing a common dialect, would have used 
forms differing at first, and differing still more in each successive 
generation. This would certainly have been the result; for the 
Greek tongue, adopted in its varying forms of dialect as spoken at 
home, by peoples of less keen perceptions, and less exercised tones 
of thought, would, of necessity, have diverged more and more; pro- 
ducing, not the diffusion of one noble language, but the formation of 
a family of languages, bearing merely such traces of their origin as 
would, to the ear of the polished scholar, contrast painfully with the 
refined exactness of that from which they had sprung. 

After Athens had gained and maintained her literary preemi- 
nence, the Macedonian supremacy over Greece arose. The kings 
of Macedon were themselves of Hellenic blood, and this was, on 
many occasions, a subject of boast to them when brought into con- 
nection with the Grecian states in the days of their independence. 
The Greeks regarded the Macedonians as being beyond the Hellenic 
pale, and thus, the claim of the ruling house was one which separated 
them as to race and feeling from their subjects. There are instances, 
before the days of Philip, of Macedonian sovereigns patronising the 
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literary men of Greece; and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
they sought to lead the Macedonians to the enjoyment of those arts 
of civilisation which in Greece proper were so intimately connected 
with their cultivated language. The Hellenic feeling of the Mace- 
donian rulers was in the case of Philip materially strengthened by 
his Grecian education at Thebes; and thus the fashionable dialect of 
his court was formed on the model of that which had become the 
popular literary dialect. 

Thus, before the conquests of Alexander, the Macedonians of the 
higher classes at least had learned from Athens: and even if some 
of the elegancies and proprieties had been impaired, it was patent to 
all in what school they had studied. ‘The conquests of Alexander 
gave a new extension and energy of life to this speech; and wherever 
his successors bore sway, the Greek tongue, in a form based on the 
Attic dialect, obtained a footing, firmly established and long con- 
tinued. In the capitals of states, and other large cities, amongst the 
educated classes, and with the officials of government, Greek, in the 
form of the common dialect, had become the proper and habitual lan- 
guage. No doubt that Egypt, Syria, and other countries retained 
their own languages also; but this does not impugn the fact that 
Greek had established itself, not as a temporary sojourner, but as a 
settled occupant of the same regions. 

The Attic origin of the COMMON DIALECT has been already 
mentioned; wherein it differs from pure Attic, has been thus de- 
scribed : — 

“Its staple was of Attic texture, but it differed from that variety 
of the language in several main respects: it was divested of certain 
forms, especially Attic, such as might be termed provincialisms, if 
the idea of vulgarity were not associated with the word; it employed 
certain words, where the speech of Athens would, with the same 
meaning, have substituted others, either quite distinct, or differing 
from them in some point of structure; and it admitted some forms 
or words belonging to other dialects, or which, though of ancient 
use, had for a time disappeared, at least in Attic Greek. Besides, 
it should be observed that the classical type could not be sustained 
in rigid purity; because it came in collision with people who, taken 
in the mass, possessed not the exquisitely acute perception and 
severe taste of the extraordinary community among whom it had 
its birth, . . . The Common Dialect, technically so called, was 
that of the courts of the Seleucidx and the Lagide, of the schools of 
Alexandria and Tarsus, of the educated Roman, of Philo, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Origen, Chrysostom.” ! 

Thus, by the supremacy of Macedon in Greece, and then by the 
conquests of Alexander, the diffusion was effected of such a tongue 
as should facilitate the first preaching of the gospel amongst Gentiles, 
and which should cause that the new revelation of divine truth, which 
God was about to give forth for a permanent record, should be the 


1 A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, by the Rev. T. 5, Green, 
M.A., pp. 3—5. 
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more extensively used with familiarity by those amongst whom it 
was primarily circulated. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that the East merely had 
been affected by the expansion of the Greek tongue: to say nothing 
of Southern Italy, where the early colonies had implanted Hellenic 
institutions and forms of speech, Roms, the mistress of the civilised 
earth, had, at the Christian era, become familiar with the language 
and literature of Greece. Not only had the imperial metropolis 
attracted vast multitudes from among the Greek-speaking nations, 
but the Latins themselves so cultivated the literature of the ancient 
models and masters of poetry, philosophy, and history, that to them 
the Greek language was just as suited for a medium of communi- 
cation as was their own vernacular Latin. 

And the Roman, who deemed that his vocation was the govern- 
ment of the nations, was fain to employ the Greek tongue as that by 
which he could throughout the East communicate with the provincials. 
The Latin language was wholly unsuccessful as to any efforts to take 
root in a soil where Greek had preceded it. Thus Cicero truthfully 
said, as to the diffusion of the two languages, “‘ Greca leguntur in 
omnibus fere gentibus: Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, continen- - 
tur.” (Pro Arch. 10.) 

But even though the fact be admitted and known that there was a 
fitness in the New Testament having been written in Greek, for the 
use of Gentiles, the question must arise, How far could this be 
suited to the Jews? They too had to do with the gospel; for to 
them it was commanded to be first preached; and thus the written 
record of that gospel might, perhaps, have been expected to be 
suited also to them. A few words on this subject is all that may be 
needed in this place; the Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
may be discussed elsewhere ; but it will suffice to remark, that the 
books of the New Testament were most of them written after the 
time when the Jews had rejected the gospel, both as a nation, and 
also as far as any united body amongst them was concerned; and 
thus in the written record Gentiles were especially to be considered. 
Also many of the books gathered in the collection called the New 
Testament were addressed to communities which consisted either of 
converted Gentiles entirely, or else with an admixture of Jews by 
nation, but who, by residence out of the land of their fathers, had 
become Hellenized as to their language. And, farther, it must be 
borne in mind that even when the gospel was first preached, and the 
New Testament books were first written, the portion of the house of 
Israel who were settled in various countries was very great; and 
such had long been accustomed to use for ordinary purposes the 
LXX. version of the Old Testament. 

In regarding the diffusion of Greek as a providential ordering of 
God, to prepare for the spread of the gospel, and for the use of the 
New Testament Scriptures, it is not without significance that the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the entire dispersion of the Jews under 
Titus took place so soon after the writing of the New Testament, 
(and indeed before all the books had been penned,) that if this record 
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had been given forth either in the ancient Hebrew, like the Old 
Testament, or in the Syro-Chaldaic, which had become venacular 
(under the name of Hebrew) amongst those residing in Palestine, it 
would have been an arrangement tending in very little measure for 
permanent or general utility. How far a temporary need amongst 
the believers from the House of Israel was met by the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in Hebrew, may be considered elsewhere when the evi- 
dence on that subject is examined. 


CHAP. III. 
᾿ CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 


WE may plainly see that there were sufficient reasons to make it 
fitting that Greek should be the language employed by the sacred 
writers of the New Testament. ‘The next points for examination 
are those which relate to the style of the writers, to grammatical pecu- 
liarities, and to the influence of Hebrew idioms to which their minds 
were accustomed, or modes of thought arising from the subjects on 
which they wrote. 

Any work or works may be examined on three aspects as to its 
style and language, (i.), with regard to the words employed, or (as 
it might be termed) lezicographically ; (ii.), as to the use of forms 
and constructions, grammatically ; and (ili.), as to the phraseology, in- 
cluding form of sentences, and modes of expression arising from the 
character of thought, or from the subject matter on which the writer 
is engaged. 

Thus a work may be written in a certain known language, — the 
words may be such as wholly belong to it (or there may be certain 
foreign admixtures); but still the question would remain, whether 
the use of grammatical forms is such that the laws of correct usage in 
the language in question might or might not have been observed ; 
and besides these two points would always remain to be considered 
the writer’s phraseology. For it might so happen that the lexicography 
and grammar had nothing peculiar, while the structure of sentences 
and form of expression were something by no means customary; and 
this might be the case even though no obscurity or ambiguity was 
occasioned in result. This remark bears especially on the New 
Testament; for the peculiarities which the diction presents haye far 
more to do with phraseology and modes of expression than with either 
lexicography or simple grammar. 

_ These three subjects must then be considered in their order. 

I. Lexicocrapuy. — The Greek of the New Testament is in its 
general form the Common Dialect, κοινὴ διάλεκτος, which was esta- 
blished in a kind of general use at the Christian era: the basis of 
which was (as has been said) the Attic, but with by no means a 
thorough retention of its purity; and thus we might expect to find 
an admixture of words not Attic in form, whether they had been 
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introduced from the other old dialects, or whether they were of later 
rowth. 

The following have been given as examples of the lexicography of 
the common Greek as found in the New Testament, as comprising 
words and forms of words which had belonged to all the old dialects.! 

Atticisms, such as tado$, ὁ σκότος, ἀετός, φιάλη, ἀλήθω, πρύμνα, 
ἱλεώς. Doricisms πιάξζω (for πιέζω), κλίβανος, ἡ λιμός, to which 
some have added ποία, James iv. 14., taking the word not from ποίος. 
but as identical with ποίη or πόα. Ionicisms, γογγύζω, ῥήσσω, πρηνής, 
βαθμός, σκορπίζειν, ἄρσην. To both the Ionic and Doric belongs φύω 
in an intransitive sense. παρεμβολὴ and ῥύμη have been described 
as Macedonian words. 

Besides words which had once been appropriated to particular 
dialects, we find in the New Testament old words with new meanings 
or shades of meaning; such as παρακαλέω, to beseech; παιδεύω, to 
chastise; εὐχαριστέω, to give thanks; ἀνακλίνω, ἀναπίπτω, ἀνακεῖμαι, to 
lie or recline at table; ἀποκρίνομαι, to answer; ἀντιλέγω, to gainsay ; 
ἀποτάσσομαι, to renounce ; ovyxpivw, to compare; δαίμων, δαιμόνιον 
in the sense of an evil spirit or demon; ξύλον, a living tree ; 
ἀναστροφή, mode of life; κεφαλίς, a volume, roll of a book ; εὐσχήμων, 
a person of distinction ; ὀψώνιον, wages ; ὀψάριον, fish ; ἐρεύγομαι, to 
utter ; περισπάομαι, to be distracted with cares; πτῶμα, a corpse ; 
σχολή, a school. 

Also words or forms of words which in the older Greek had been 
of rare or poetical use, but had been adopted as part of the language 
of common life; such as αὐθεντέω, μεσονύκτιον, ἀλάλητος, ἔσθησι», 
βρέχω. 

Many words received a new, and in general, a lengthened form; 
such as μετοικεσία, ixecia, ἀνάθεμα (ἀνάθημα), γενέσια (γενέθλια), 
γλωσσόκομον (γλωσσοκομεῖον), ἔκπαλαι (πάλαι), ἔχθες (χθές), ἐξάπινα 
(ἐξαπίνης), αἴτημα oe) ψεῦσμα (ψεῦδος), ἀπάντησις (ἀπάντημα), 
καύχησις (καύχημα), λυχνία (λυχνίον), ὀπτασία (ὄψι5), ἡ ὀρκωμοσία, 
μισθαποδοσία (μισθοδοσία), καύχησις (καυχή), συγκυρία (συγκύρησι), 
δυσεντέριον (δυσεντερία), μελίσσιος (μελισσεῖο5), ἀποστασία (ἀπόστα- 
os), βασίλισσα (βασίλεια), ἐκχύνω (ἐκχέω), στήκω, ἀργός, declined 
as an adjective of three terminations, νοσσοΐ, νοσσιά (νεοσσοί, νεοσσιάλ), 
πετάομαι (πέτομαι), οἰκοδομή (οἰκοδόμησις, οἰκοδόμημα), ὀνειδισμός, 
ἐξυπνίζω (ἀφυπνίζω), ῥαντίζω (ῥαίνω), δεκατόω (δεκατεύω). ἀροτριάω 
(ἀρόω), βιβλαρίδιον (βιβλίδιον, βιβλιδάριον), ὠτάριον, ψιχίον (ψίξ), 
ταμεῖον (ταμιεῖον), νίκος (νίκη), νουθεσία (νουθέτησι5), καταποντίζω 
(καταποντόω), μοιχαλίς, ψιθυριστής ; also verbal forms in pure in- 
stead of the termination in —ys, such as ὀμνύω for ὄμνυμι; Evpdw 
Uvpio), Bapéw for Bapivw, σαρόω for caipw, χολάω for χολόομαι. 

esides these and other similar examples there may be noticed a 
peculiar use of certain words, and at’ times a preference for dimi- 
nutives instead of the common term. 

Not a few new words were formed, especially by composition ; such 


' These are taken almost entirely from Winer’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms, 5th ed. 1844, p. 26. seq. 
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as ἀλλοτριοεπισκοπος, ἀνθρωπάρεσκος, μονόφθαλμος, ἀγενεαλόγητος, 
αἱματεκχυσία, δικαιοκρισία, σιτομέτριον, καλοποιέω, αἰχμαλωτίζω, ἀν- 
τίλυτρον, ἐκμυκτηρίζω, ἀλεκτοροφωνία, ἀποκεφαλίζω, ἀνταποκρίνομαι, 
ἐξουθενέω, ἐκκακέω, εὐδοκέω, ὁμοιάζω, ἀγαθουργέω, ἀγαθωσύνη, δια- 
σκορπίζω, ἐγκρατεύομαι, οἰκοδεσπότης, οἰκοδεσποτέω, λιθοβολέω, προσ- 
φάγιον, λογία, κράββατος (or asin many MSS. κράβαττος), πεποίθησι», 
padis, σπῖλος, μάμμη, ἀγριέλαιος, καμμύω, αἰσχρότης, ἀγνότης, ἁγιότης, 
ἐπενδύτης, ἐκτένεια, πελεκίζω, ἀπαράθατος. ‘The substantives in -- μα 
form a numerous class of those added to the language; such as, 
κατάλυμα, ἀνταπόδομα, κατάρθωμα, ῥάπισμα, γέννημα, ἔκτρωμα, Ba- 
πτισμα; so also do those compounded with συν, such as συμμαθητής, 
and συμπολίτης ; and adjectives in —uvos, as ὄρθρινος, ὄψινος, πρώϊνος, 
καθημερινός, ootpaxwos; also verbs in -ow and -εζω, as ἀνακαινόω, 
ἀφυπνόω, δολιόω, ἐξουδενόω σθενόω, ὀρθρίζω, δευγματίζω, θεατρίζω, 
φυλακίζω. Adverbs, such as παντότε (διαπαντός, ἑκάστοτε), παιδιόθεν, 
καθώς, πανοικί. To these later words it may be added, that such 
later compounds as καλοποιέω took the place of older expressions (as 
in this case καλὸν ποιέω) which had formerly been in use. 

There were also foreign words introduced at times into the later 
language ; and of these we might of course expect to find the number 
greater in any writings which from any cause had at all a provincial 
character. Thus, in the New Testament there are Syro-Chaldaic 
words, which generally occur in a phrase or a sentence cited or in- 
troduced by the sacred writers, such as ταλιθὰ κουμί (or Kodm); ἠλὶ 
Ari, Kapa caBayOavel; and Μαρὰν ἀθά. In other cases these words 
had been adopted in the form of the common Greek employed, and 
thus they were used as being significant to those to whom the New 
Testament was first addressed. To this latter class of expressions 
belong ἀββᾶ, μαμωνᾷ, pakd. 

The intercourse of the provincials in the East with their Roman 
rulers had some effect in introducing Latin words; these were 
mostly technical terms, or the names of such things as the Latins 
had introduced with their arms and government. The following have 
been specified :— ἀσσάριον (from the Latin assarius, a coin less in 
value than one farthing), Matt. x. 29.; Luke xii. 6, κῆνσος (census), 
Matt. xvii. 25. κεντυρίων (centurio), Mar. xv. 39. 44,45. κολωνία 
(colonia), Acts. xvi. 12. κουστωδία (custodia, as a guard of soldiers), 
Matt. xxvii. 65, 66., xxviii, 11. δηνάριος (denarius, the Roman 
penny), Luke vii. 41. φραγέλλιον ( flagellum), John 11. 15.; hence 
comes the verb φραγελλόω, to scourge with whips, Matt. xxvii. 26. ; 
Mark xv. 15. ᾿Ιοῦστος (Justus, a Latin word used as a surname). 
λεγεών, or, as in some MSS. λεγιών (legio), Matt. xxvi. 53.; Mark 
v. 9. κοδράντης (quadrans), Matt. v. 26. λιεβέρτινος (libertinus, a 
freed man, used almost as a proper name), Acts vi. 9. λέντιον 

linteum), John xiii. 4. μάκελλον (macellum), 1 Cor. x. 25. μεμϑράνα 
rs eee 2 Tim. iv. 13. μίλιον (mille, the Roman mile of a 
thousand paces). ἕεστὴς (sextarius, a pot containing a certain 
quantity), Mark. vii. 4. 8. πραιτώριον (pretorium), Matt. xxvii. 
27. (this word when used in connection with the city of Rome had 
apparently another meaning (Phil. i. 13.), probably the quarters of the 
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fretorian guards). σιμικίνθιον (semicinctium), Acts xix. 12. σικάριος 
(sicarius), Acts xxi. 38. σουδάριον (sudarium), Luke xix. 20. σπε- 
κουλάτωρ (speculator, used of a soldier employed as an executioner), 
Mark vi. 27. taBepva (taberna), Acts xxviii. 15. τίτλος ἐνῆν δ 
John xix. 19, 20. 

These lexicographical peculiarities present no real difficulty; they 
are only of importance as showing the phase of the common dialect 
of the Greek which the New Testament writings exhibit. In general 
the words which are brought forward as new are so thoroughly formed 
in accordance with analogy, that there is not the slightest difficulty 
as to their full sense and meaning. It is probable that they were, 
in general, words in use in common life, which the sacred writers 
adopted. ‘To ascertain the meaning of any words not previously oc- 
curring in Greek, the same means must be employed as we should 
use with regard to profane authors; the usual philological principles 
must be carried out, and the usual aids employed. Etymology, form, 
and use (as gathered from the context) have in the New Testament, 
as elsewhere, their determining value as to the sense of a word; 
whether it be employed in a derivative signification (secunda intentio) 
must be learned from the nature of the case, and the history as far as 
can be traced of the particular word itself. It is well to observe in 
this place that there are words of classical usage which the New 
Testament has appropriated to meanings very different to those which 
they had previously borne: they have been adopted as the exponents 
of new ideas or of such as have received a new development; and 
thus their force and bearing would be altogether impaired if the ap- 
propriated meaning were excluded from our thoughts, and the former 
classical signification were alone regarded. Usage has in such cases a 
value of the highest kind; and with regard to such terms it will be 
found very often that the New Testament itself supplies such a defi- 
nition or explanation as leaves no room for doubt. Such appropriated 
words are often those which are employed to denote some new 
thought, for which either a new word must have been formed or an 
old one applied to a different use. Also in the New Testament, as 
in other writings, words are used in technical senses; and this, too, 
is the case with many which are also employed in a general and non- 
appropriated signification. 

Some of the words which have been mentioned above would be 
more or less affected by the criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment; zm general, however, they are such as rest on grounds of 
absolute certainty. 

II. GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES. — These may be considered 
as relating either to forms of word, or grammatical characteristics. 

The peculiarities as to grammatical forms are not many; there are 
certain inflexions of nouns and verbs, which were rare in the earlier 
Greek, but which were adopted in the later language. The presence 
or absence of such forms has little or no bearing on any question of 
meaning or interpretation: the fact is worthy of observation, and has 
its interest as a point of philology; it is also of value as part of the 
form and colouring of the New Testament diction. Perhaps few, ie 
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sz 
any, of these forms are absolutely peculiar to the New Testament, 
but at least there are some, the universality or frequency of which in 
the inspired writers is worthy of note. 

But besides peculiarities of forms and inflections, there are in the 
New Testament Greek remarkable defects in the non-occurrence of 
those forms which are habitual in classical Greek; and this goes very 
far beyond what is met with in other works belonging to the common. 
dialect in that age. With this is connected the non-occurrence of 
certain words; for there is hardly a sentence in which there is not 
more or less of disuse of that array of particles which, in the 
models of good Greek writing, have a force and beauty which is 
felt most by contrast when its absence is detected. Not that 
omissions of this kind are necessarily connected with ambiguity of 
thought or expression ; for so far as they are needed for such purposes, 
the New Testament has them: their presence, however, in ordinary 
use, gives a flexibility to the moulding of sentences, which a reader 
accustomed to the classic usages of the tongue must miss in such 
Greek as we are now considering: this comparatively rare occurrence 
of certain particles is similar in kind to the absence of particular 
forms. 

The following have been given as specimens of the peculiarities of 
the later Greek found in the New Testament, both as to the forms 
which it presents, and those which do not occur. Such genitives 
as ᾿Αρέτα, σατανᾶ, (instead of the termination in -ov); νοΐ for va; 
τὸ πλοῦτος instead of ὁ πλοῦτος ; δύο used in the genitive as inde- 
clinable; the absence of the dual number; contractions such as 
᾿Αρτεμᾶς from ᾿Αρτεμίδωρος, Δημᾶς from Δημέτριος or Δήμαρχος, το. 
The interchange of the terminations of the second Aorist with that 
of the first Aorist, such as εἶδαν, εὗραν (so also in the LX X.), ἤλθατε, 
ἔπεσα, dvevpav, παρελθάτω (as found in the MSS. of the New 
Testament), ἔγνωκαν instead of ἐγνώκασι : ἐδολιοῦσαν for ἐδολίουν : 
καυχᾶσαι for καυχᾶ ; δώῃ for Soin; ἤμεθα for ἦμεν. The rare oc- 
currence of the optative ; the construction of ἵνα with the present ; 
the weakened force of ἵνα in phrases such as θέλω iva; also preposi- 
tions with adverbs.!. To these may be added forms to which but 
little attention has been paid except in critical editions of the Greek 
Testament; such as the doubled augment of compound yerbs, as 
ἀπεκατεστάθη, or even trebled as ἠνεώχθησαν ; the future tense in 
the subjunctive mood, as ἵνα δώσῃ, ἵνα καυθήσωμαι ; also forms of the 
later Greek found in the MSS. of the New Testament, and admitted 
of late years by critical editors, such as the retention of 4 before a 
labial in the flection of λαμβάνω, e.g. λήμψεται ; the strenthening of 
a syllable by the insertion of a letter, as ἐκχυννόμενον, ἀποκτέννειν 5 
inflections such as μαχαίρῃ; accusatives such as ἀστέραν. There 
are also flexions of verbs to which but little attention has been paid; 
in which those terminating in πώ pure seem to adopt forms taken 
from some other class of those which are contracted. Thus in good 
MSS. νικοῦντι occurs where the common text has the ordinary form 
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νικῶντι; and thus it appears that νικάω assumed in flexion, at least, 
forms taken as if from a verb wxéw. So too in Matt. vi. 28. where 
the common text has coma, recent editors have adopted the plural 
on good and sufficient grounds; but they have given this in the 
regular form from κοπιάω, κοπιῶσεν ; whereas in B. (the Codex Vati- 
eanus) and other authorities of high character, the actually occurring 
form is κοπιοῦσιν: and this it is which on the ground of authority 
should be adopted (as if from κοπιέω). The adoption or rejection of 
such forms must always depend on the weight of authority in each 
case. They are only of importance in this place as belonging to the 
enumeration of those particulars in which the Greek of the New 
Testament differs from that ordinarily in use. 

The whole subject of grammatical characteristics is of far higher 
importance than that of mere forms of words; for this involves the 
question whether the force and meaning of tenses, moods, cases, &c. 
as fixed by the common syntax of the Greek language, will apply 
to the New Testament; whether, in other words, we must suppose 
that the sacred writers, employing a remarkable definite tongue, but 
with certain peculiarities of diction, carried their differences from 
the common use of language so far that the rules of construction will 
not apply at all, or must be modified essentially, and not merely in 
circumstantial details. On this question much of the interpretation 
of the New Testament must, as a matter of course, depend. The 
real object of all New Testament grammar (as distinguished from 
that of Greek in a general sense) is to show how far the common 
application of rules of syntax requires to be modified when the New 
Testament is the special subject of consideration. The necessity of 
investigating this point arose out of the proved peculiarity of the 
New Testament Greek in many particulars, for some seem to have 
carried this thought so far that they have maintained that the sacred 
writers were not bound by any precise grammatical laws. If this had 
been the case, how hopeless would have been the task of examining 
what they wrote with the endeavour to understand what it teaches. 
And if we receive Holy Scripture as the inspired record of that 
truth which it was fitting to the Divine Wisdom to impart, and im- 
portant or essential for man to know, an hypothesis would be indeed 
strange which left men in such a state as to what had been taught, 
that each would need for himself an objective revelation of divine 
truth, and not merely the subjective application of what has been 
already recorded. 

A satisfactory examination of such a point as this can only be 
carried out by means of a full investigation of facts; and this has 
been the mode in which the inquiry has been conducted with regard 
to the New Testament. The result is that, with certain exceptions 
belonging rather to the head of phraseology than that of grammatical 
characteristics, the severe rules of Greek syntax may be as fully 
applied to the New Testament as to other writers of an age sub- 
sequent to that of the classic models. The purest Attic writers are 
taken as the standard, and after full investigation the conclusion may 
be thus stated. The peculiarities of the New Testament diction do 
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not interfere with the correct and idiomatic use of the article, the 
moods and tenses, prepositions, combined constructions, &c., so that 
the shades of thought which Greek expresses more fully than almost 
any language, were defined as accurately by the expressions of the 
sacred writers, in almost every case, as they could have been by the 
more refined writers of Athens. A few modifying considerations 
may be noticed under the next head. Of course this subject cannot 
be entered into in this place in its detail ; for to be considered fully it 
would demand not a mere section, but an elaborate work on this 
particular subject, as well as a full statement of the general principles 
of Greek grammar. 

III. PHrasroLtocy. — A work may be in English as to its 
words, as to their inflections, as to the grammatical constructions em- 
ployed, and yet the whole may have a very peculiar colouring, so 
peculiar as to show that it has not sprung from the tone of thought 
and feeling common amongst English writers; this peculiarity may 
spring from the idiosynerasy of the author, or from the character of 
his subject being such as has rarely or never been discussed in our 
tongue, or from some influx of foreign streams, which impart charac- 
teristics of their own to the English words employed, and a form 
of their own to the sentences. Thus it has been occasionally with 
those who have written on philosophical subjects; when they have 
let the tone of their own mind influence their phrases, and when they 
have employed new terms, or else old terms in new senses ; and haye 
also perhaps unconsciously intermixed not a little of the form of ex- 
pression used by foreign writers whom they have followed. 

All these particulars illustrate the phraseology of the New Testa- 
ment. The sacred writers were Jews by nation (almost if not entirely 
without exception), and they were accustomed to the ancient Biblical 
Hebrew as the language of expression for religious thoughts and 
feelings, and to the Syro-Chaldaic idiom which had become current 
among them as the language of common life. There was, indeed, 
some knowledge of Greek in Palestine in the first century ; Cesarea, 
Gaza, Gadara, and others were Greek cities: but it is probable that 
even in those places the Hellenic tongue had received a considerable 
colouring and modification from the dialects of the Aramzan, then 
current in the land amongst, at least, three peoples, the Jews, the 
Samaritans, and the Syrians. Also the L.XX. translation ought here 
to come into consideration ; for in that version there was a transfusion 
{rom the Hebrew original into the Greek ; but (as was needful from 
the nature of the case) with the retention of the Hebraic mould and 
form of sentence. Thus, so far from its being a cause for surprise 
that the form of phraseology presents traces of Hebraism, it would 
rather haye been remarkable if this had not been the case. And 


1 See Winer’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, als sichere Grundlage 
der Neutestamentlichen Exegese. (5th ed. Leipsic, 1844.) Also, A Treatise on the 
Grammar of the New Testament Dialect, by the Rey. T. S. Green, M.A. (London, 1842.) 
The object of this latter work is that of definitely comparing the best Greek construc~ 
tions, as found in classic writers, with those of the New Testament, to show the essential 
unity of the syntactic principles, as existing even in the midst of circumstantial 
differences. 
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this Hebraistic character is one reason by which may be explained 
the comparative absence of those particles which are so conspicuous 
in every page of classical Greek. 

The non-periodic form of sentences (often, indeed, resembling the 
Old Testament in the use of parallelisms) may be observed in every 
part of the New Testament. The fact is obvious and patent to all. 

But besides this cast of sentences, there are words and phrases 
which show δέ more of a Hebrew character. These have been 
divided into perfect and imperfect Hebraisms, the former including 
those expressions and uses of words which have no parallel in Greek 
writers in general; the latter comprising those to which something 
(though of very rare occurrence) has been pointed out in common 
Greek, but which, in the New Testament, had probably an origin 
merely from Hebrew connection. A knowledge of the elements of 
the forms of construction in Hebrew suffices to enable a reader to 
detect many traces of the kind in the New Testament. The usage 
of words in Hebrew equally shows what Hebraisms in the New 
Testament belong to that class. The following have been specified 
as Hebraisms --- ὀφείλημα, debt, used in the sense of sin (like ain); 
νύμφη, bride, used (like b> is sometimes) for daughter-in-law ; εἷς, 
used for jirst, as 18 also is; ἐξομολογοῦμαί τινι, as answering to 
27710, to praise or give thanks to some one; εὐλογέω, as answering to 
722 ; ἐρωτάω to “ἃ, There are many figurative usages of this kind, 
such as ποτήριον, as an allotment, answering to p}>; σκάνδαλον, used 
in a moral sense like Sivion ; γλῶσσα, like ji, used for nation ; 
χεῖλος, like πεῖν, for speech. Some of these Hebraisms were trans- 
fused into the Greek by mere verbal translation, as seems to be the 
case with the expressions πρόσωπον λαμβάνω, DID NY; ξητέω ψυχήν, 
wh] WP; ποιέω ἔλεος (χάριν) μετά Twos, DY ION MWY; ἀνουγέω 
(ὀφθαλμούς, στόμα), N22. Some Hebraisms arise from Greek deriva- 
tives having been formed after the analogy of something existing in 
Hebrew ; thus, σπλαγχνίζομαι from σπλάγχνα, like 097 connected 
with ΠῚ; σκανδαλίζω, σκανδαλίζομαι, like ΟΣ Swan.) 

Besides the use of words and terms of so decidedly an Hebraic 
character, Hebrew constructions and modes of thought are of fre- 
quent occurrence: they present no peculiar difficulty, for most of the 
former kind are expressions such as οἰκόνομος τῆς ἀδικίας, where such 
a use of the genitive is Hebraic, while the latter has been illustrated 
by οἱ υἱοὶ τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου.Σ Care must, however, be taken not to 
be too hasty in setting down genitives after substantives, as being 
necessarily used adjectivially, according to the Hebrew usage; for 
this would deny to the New Testament that independent character 
which in a great measure it does possess, and might often reduce it 
to some mere Aramaic writing transfused into Greek. 

One of the more marked Hebraisms of construction is the pleo- 
nastic insertion of a pronoun after a substantive, preceded by a 
relative, with which the pronoun is in apposition. This answers 


1 See Winer’s Grammatik, pp. 22, 23. 
2 See Green’s Treatise. Introd. vii. note, 
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precisely to the use of Ws in Hebrew, with the pronominal 
suffix joined to the following noun. Examples of this Hebrew con- 
struction are found in Mark i. 7., οὗ οὔκ εἰμι ἱκανὸς . .. λῦσαι τὸν 
ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδημάτων αὐτοῦ ; Vii. 27., ἧς εἶχε τὸ θυγάτριον αὐτῆ». 
Rey. iii. 8., θύραν . . . ἣν οὐδεὶς δύναται κλεῖσαι αὐτήν (so the best 
authorities); xx. 8., ὧν ὁ ἀριθμὸς αὐτῶν. 

These remarks on Hebraisms have relation to two of the subjects 
proposed under this head, namely, the tone of thought characterising 
the writers, and the es of a foreign idiom. Tt need only here 
be added that in different writers of the New Testament, Hebraisms 
of expression, construction, and tone of thought, are found in very dif- 
ferent degrees of frequency, and each as to these things seems to have 
his own personal characteristics. 

One peculiarity of the New Testament Greek arises from the 
subjects on which the authors wrote, and the terms and expressions 
which they had to use as expressive of Christian ideas. The LXX. 
might furnish them with a portion of their theological vocabulary : 
but in the communication of new truths they could not limit them- 
selves to that version as a basis of technical expressions ; and they 
had to use new words, or else old words in senses so new that their 
definition had to be learned from the nature of the subject to which 
they were applied. In this procedure there was nothing strange or 
opposed to the custom of the Greek tongue: heads of philosophic 
sects had found it necessary to act in this manner; much more then 
was it needful for those who were for the first time authoritatively 
dealing with the Greek tongue, and consecrating it as the channel of 
communicating the truth revealed by God. Thus arose the use in 
the New Testament of such terms as πίστις, πιστεύω εἰς χριστόν, 
δικαιοσύνη, διακαιοῦμαι, ἔργα and ἐργάζομαι in their appropriated 
senses, the expressions ἅγιοι, κλητοί, ἐκλεκτοί, several ethical terms, 
and words which related to Christian offices or observances, such as 
ἀπόστολος, βάπτισμα, εὐωγγελίστης, and even the name ἐκκλησία 
itself. Such words and expressions must not be interpreted by a 
comparison either with classical Greek or with Hebrew usage; for 
they really belong to the technical terminology of the New Testament. 
Had not. this terminology been introduced the New Testament 
could not kave been written; since the truths which apostles and 
evangelists were commissioned by God and fitted by the Holy 
Ghost to teach, resulted so thoroughly from redemption by Jesus 
Christ, and the character of this sacrifice. Now those things which 
the law had dimly shadowed were fully manifested, and thus 
redemption, righteousness, propitiation, in its full and effective sense, 
and all that shows the sin of man, and the mode in which God 
mercifully deals in taking away sin and bestowing the gift of 
righteousness, could be for mally and expressly taught. Thus the 
need of a new terminology is most manifest. And from this new 
terminology spring other characteristics of phraseology and expres- 
sion; for the language of the sacred writers is in a great measure 
moulded by the “subjects of which they treat. Their object also 
almost prevents the adoption of the periodic form, which, in good 
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classic writers, is so effective for their purposes: they had to make 
forcible statements in simple words, and thus, what they wrote, almost 
required an unadorned mode and style. 

However much the classical Greek scholar may see in the Greek of 
the New Testament that is peculiar, the greater part by far springs 
from the nature of the subjects, and the mode in which it was needful 
to apprehend them: the difficulties arising from the points of lexico- 
graphy and grammar are of little importance when compared with 
those springing from the subjects on which the authors wrote, and 
the mode of thought and the terms which were necded to convey these 
subjects aright. 

It now seems to be strange that it ever could have been a subject 
of discussion whether the Greek of the New Testament is pure or 
not. The term //ellenistic was applied by Joseph Scaliger to the 
Greek of the Septuagint and the New Testament; the origin of the 
name being apparently the fact that the Jews who used the Greek 
language are called in the New Testament ᾿λληνισταί, Hellenists 
(in our version “Grecians”). ‘The name is, however, little suitable ; 
for though a Jew speaking Greek might be well termed a Hellenist, 
so far from its following that the Greek language when used by 
Jews should receive a similar name, the very opposite is the con- 
clusion which should have been formed. Jews called other Jews 
who used Greek /Hellenists, because they so far differed from He- 
brews; but to use this term with regard to Greek when marked by 
any particular idiom, is wholly inapt: if a name of distinction be 
used, it should be one to express wherein this kind of Greek is not 
Hellenic, and what the different colouring may be that it has received. 
And thus Hebraic Greek might (if needful) be adopted to designate 
Greek which has thus received a tinge of Hebrew idioms; while 
Christian Greek would be needed if we wished to include the most 
characteristic of the peculiarities of the New Testament phraseology. 

The name Hellenistic Greek will, however, retain a place in works 
in which the diction of the New Testament is discussed ; but this is 
simply from its having been so habitually used in the controversies 
which were once carried on, when it was a subject of debate whether 
the New Testament was written in a style of Attic purity, or of rude 
and uncultured barbarism. A brief outline of this controversy is 
needful as a record of past discussions, which, though wearisome in 
themselves, and carried on with very defective and one-sided views, 
have resulted in good, and have given definiteness to our grasp of 
the facts of the case. When once the facts were apprehended and 
admitted, the fruit of the controversy was gained, Meanwhile much 
had been done to illustrate the words and phrases of the Greek 
New Testament from the sources of comparison to which each side 
respectively appealed. 

Laurentius Valla (in the fifteenth century) has been cited as an 
early opponent of the notion that the Greek of the New Testament 
was pure; its Hebraic tinge was definitely pointed out by Erasmus 
in the early part of the next century. Beza (on Acts x. 46.), main- 


tained not only the existence of this Hebraism, but he even defended 
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its use by the sacred writers as being a kind of elegance, and as 
(what many might now well maitain) an advantage as to force and 
expressiveness. Henry Stephens, however, in the preface to an 
edition of the Greek Testament, in 1576, defended the purity of the 
style, as to many particulars in which some had deemed it to be 
barbarous. A merely one-sided view of the subject appears to haye 
commenced with Sebastian Pfochen, whose Déiatribe de lingue 
Grece Novi Testamenti puritate, appeared at Amsterdam in 1629: 
in this work he undertook to show that profane authors had used 
the same phrases and words as the writers of the New Testament have 
employed. A reply to this soon appeared from Joachim Junge of 
Hamburgh, who maintained the Hebraistic cast of the New Testa- 
ment, but he denied, like Beza, that this was a barbarism. But this 
point was resolutely denied by Grosse, also of Hamburgh (1640), 
who carried on a long paper war on the subject, bringing not a few 
irrelevant questions into the discussion; for he even used his opinions 
on inspiration as an argument, maintaining that this doctrine could 
not be fully upheld by those who were not purists.!_ Meanwhile two 
scholars, Daniel Heinsius in Holland (1643), and Thomas Gataker in 
this country (1648), distinctly opposed the purism of Pfochen, and 
maintained what was now termed Hellenisticism. After many works 
had appeared, some of which were distinguished by little except 
boldness of assertion, and of which others were useful in collecting 
the actual idioms of the New Testament, and classifying and arrang- 
ing them, J. H. Michaelis published in 1707 his Dissertatio de Textu 
Novi Testamenti, in which he took a very similar ground to that 
which Beza had maintained: the existence of Hebraisms was also 
twenty years later conceded by Blackwell in his “ Sacred Classics 
illustrated and defended ;” although he took on the whole too much 
the side of the purists. All the studies of the last century issued in 
result on the side of the Hellenists, though there were not wanting 
defenders of what they considered to be closely connected with the 
honour of the sacred writers. : 
The process of argumentation to which the better sort of purists 
resorted was that of collecting from classical writers all the words 
and phrases which appeared to correspond with what had been called 
Hellenistic. In doing this they doubtless illustrated some passages ; 
but they confused the poetical or figurative language of the classics 


1 Hoffmann well remarked on this notion : —“ Frivole queritur, cur 5, Spiritus Apo- 
stolis non idem quod Isocrati et Demostheni aliisque Greecis seriptoribus familiare fuit 
dicendi genus inspiraverit ? Potuisse ὃ, Spiritum, dubium non est, etsi ratio quoque 
detur, cur mvsteria fidei non nisi aliis quam Demosthenis verbis exprimi potuerint. Noluisse 
autem §,. Spiritum, in propatulo est; ecenr vero? 1. Quia, si Apostoli tam puro, uti 
Demosthenes, dicendi genere essent usi, nemo facile crederet ejusmodi libros ab hominibus 
Judeis conscriptos. Nune autem ipsum scripture genus ineredulos convincere potest, 
libros revera ab illis, quibus tribuuntur, auctoribus compositos esse. 2. Quia Spiritus §, 
Amanuensibus suis usus est, non ut machina inanima, neque manibus eorundem ut 
inanimis calamis; eo usque nemo sanus @eoovedoriay extendet, etsi in rudi plebecula 
subinde ejusmodi opiniones observentur: sed per συγκατάβασιν cuilibet S. viro permisit, 
ut suo dicendi genere uteretur, ac pro nature dotibus ingeniique viribus θεόπνευστα 
eloqueretur. . . . - Divina autem θεοπνεύστια singulis adfuit, ne quas alias voces, 
quam que rebus aptissime et verissimsze mente conciperent, literarumque monumentis 
traderent.”— Introd. pp. 319, 320, (ed, 1737). 
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with the plain and homely diction of the New Testament; they also 
often brought together words and phrases which, though to the eye 
the same as were found in the New Testament, were really used in 
senses and connections wholly different; so that no result of truth 
or profit could spring from the comparison. Also they even used 
works subsequent in date to the New Testament, in which the phrases 
and expressions under discussion had no doubt been borrowed from 
it by writers whose minds were imbued with scripture phraseology. 
Still there were many Hebraisms of the New Testament of which 
these writers said nothing, because they had nothing to say. The 
inaptness of some of the comparisons of the use of words which were 
brought forward are hardly conceivable: e.g. the New Testament 
use of yoptatw, to satisfy, or fill (one who is hungry), was put into 
connection with the use of the same word in Plato (Republ. ii. 372.), 
where it is used of feeding swine. Matt. x. 27., κηρύξατε ἐπὶ τῶν 
δωμώτων, was compared with Alsop, ἔριφος ἐπί τινος δώματος ἕστως: 
and so too as to many other of the illustrations employed. 

The application of correct philological principles has settled the 
questions amongst scholars which were once so warmly debated; and 
now in a-few words it may be said, that the Greek of the New 
Testament is essentially the common dialect of the later writers, 
with a certain influx of Hebrew constructions and phraseology, and 
with that colouring which the subject to which Greek was now 
applied —revealed Christian truth— rendered necessary. 

To some it may seem strange that this question was so long 
debated; but one reason appears to be that many theologians were 
far more acquainted with the Greek New Testament than with the 
classical writers of antiquity: the words, phrases, and constructions 
used by the sacred writers were, therefore, so familiar to their minds 
and ears, that they did not regard them as anything at all strange : 
and thus they were almost (if not quite) incapable of perceiving the 
force of the arguments plied by the Hellenists. And this, too, is 
still a hinderance to many theologians whose Greek studies have 
been specially directed to the New Testament, so that they can 
hardly appreciate the force of critical remarks which require a more 
comprehensive view of the Greek Janguage. It can hardly be too 
earnestly pressed on Biblical students the importance of making their 
Greek studies far more comprehensive than this; and if they have 
begun with the Greek Testament, and even if they are familiar with 
it, and it alone, it is needful for them to know in addition Greek as 
found in Attic writers of the purest days, and to be familiar with 
grammar as laid down by good authorities. Thus there will be 
known what the standard of comparison is by which the Greek of 
the New Testament must be judged, and by which the shades of 
thought, definitely expressed by the sacred writers as well as others, 
will be properly discriminated and apprehended. A knowledge of 
the Greek of the New Testament only will be a mere verbal know- 
ledge; but a thorough acquaintance with a few good Greek writers 
in addition, will give it a very different cast. Theological studies 


are not to be contrasted with philological, as though there was some 
c 4 
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opposition between them; but as Holy Scripture has come to us 
expressed (as it only could be expressed) in language, sound and 
thorough philology becomes a part of the theological armoury of him 


who would use the Word of God and understand its contents aright. 


CHAP. TY. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN ITS EXTERNAL FORM, 
DIVISIONS, MARKS OF DISTINCTION, ETC. 


IN giving an account of the text of any ancient writer as unprinted, 
there is little in general that can be done further than to collect the 
few notices which may bear on the subject, from the time in which 
the author in question may have lived and onward. In discussing 
what relates to this head, it is intended to treat, first, of the external 
form. of the Greek New Testament in anesnt times, and of the 
divisions, &c. which were from time to time introduced, and of those 
points which are connected with these subjects. In this manner 
there will, be a general outline drawn of what is known of the 
external history of the text. The internal history, such as it is, will 
then be considered. 

The twenty-seven writings which we possess conjointly in the 
New Testament, were originally, as the most cursory reader may see, 
separate and distinct; they were composed by various persons and 
at intervals during a period of perhaps sixty years. The original 
writing material employed was probably the Egyptian papyrus 
(χάρτης is mentioned expressly 2 John 12.). We do not find the 
least trace in ancient writers of the autographs of any of these 
writings (for the passages which have been cited as referring to them 
will not stand the test of critical examination); so that it is probable 
that the ancients knew as little of what had become of them as we 
do. They were in all probability unnoticed from the time that they 
were copied and distributed ( published, in the ancient sense of the 
term); for then they would be as little likely to attract particular 
attention as does the MS. of any modern work. Of few works 
printed fifty years ago can we now say where is the author’s MS. 
The copies which were multiplied in ancient times by the transcribers 
by profession, under the direction of the author or those acting for 
him, took the place and did the work of originals. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Epistles at least were written at first on papyrus, 
whatever be thought of the historical books; and that they were also 
so written is probable in the highest degree. It must have been, 
however, at a very early period that the more durable material for 
use, parchment or vellum, was employed for the copies for circulation, 
and it is on this material that the oldest codices which we have are 
written. 

The history of the combination of the New Testament books into 
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one volume belongs rather to the history of the canon than to this 
place ; it may suffice here to say that in the reign of Trajan, 7. 6. 
almost immediately after the death of St. John, the last evangelist 
and the last surviving apostle, the four Gospels were collected 
and circulated in one volume: and as a united volume they were 
used in the former part of the second century by the churches in 
general. St. Paul’s Epistles were also in the same age circulated 
unitedly: there may have been another collection in use omitting 
some of them, but this question, as well as whether the Epistle to 
the Hebrews belonged to this united volume, does not require to be 
here discussed. Of the other books of the New Testament, the 
greater part were in use as separate books; but in the third century 
they appear to have been all combined in one volume; and this ar- 
rangement was habitual from the fourth century and onward; though 
even then a copy might contain but a part of the collection. 

We do not find any trace of copies of the New Testament or of 
its separate writings in the form of rolls; all that we haye are in 
square books of the modern form. Ata period comparatively late, 
we find paper employed as a material; cotton paper makes its ap- 
pearance subsequently to the ninth century, and that of linen was 
used after the twelfth. 

The writing of the oldest copies is what has been termed uncial ; 
by this word it is intended that the letters are all capitals, written 
without any connection with one another. Cursive writing, in which 
the letters run on continuously, being often joined, and with no 
capitals except as initial letters, belongs to a later age; Montfaucon! 
ascribes it in sacred documents to the tenth century. The uncial 
writing was not, however, at once discontinued ; it was employed for 
some ages after this for certain church books. 

In very ancient MSS. there is no division of words whatever, no 
accents, no breathings, no iota postscribed (as subscribed it belongs 
to more recent time), no interpunction, as regular or systematic. 
The continuous writing led to errors of interpretation; for some 
read words wrongly by so dividing the letters as to give them 
another meaning; and some read words in a former sentence which 
others took as commencing that which succeeded. There are, how- 
ever, very early some traces of interpunction, a dot makes its ap- 
pearance between two words, and it is evident that the copyist was 
accustomed to divide the sentence at such a place. When sucha 
mark is common to several ancient MSS., we shall rarely find that it 
is not both in accordance with the sense of the passage, and also 
upheld by some of the ancient versions. 

An instance of this variation of interpunction is found in John i. 
3, 4.3; where the habitual division in the earliest times was such as 
to separate between οὐδὲ ἕν and the following clause ὃ γέγονεν. How- 
ever opposed this is to the modern mode of treating the passage, its 
prevalence prior to the Macedonian controversy cannot be doubted. 
The notion of Macedonius and his followers was that the Holy 


1 Palxographia Grieca, lib, iv. p. 262. 
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Ghost is included in the expression πάντα 60 αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, as though 
the third person of the Trinity had been a creature, and made διὰ 
Christ. To limit the πάντα and οὐδὲ ἕν, ὃ γέγονεν was taken from 
the following sentence in order to exclude the Macedonian inter- 
pretation. ‘There was no dishonesty strictly speaking in this pro- 
cedure, for many MSS. had no marks of distinction, and it cannot 
be shown that such divisions were regarded as authoritative.' 

It seems probable that by the beginning of the fifth century 
(even if not long before) the use of a dot to divide sentences had 
become very general, and that there was a kind of received punctua- 
tion thus adopted; which, although it did not serve to distinguish 
the pauses as our system does, sufficed to show the reader when he 
might draw breath without confusing those who were listening, And 
this appears to the writer to have been almost or quite identical 
with the origin of stichometry. 

Euthalius, deacon of Alexandria, and afterwards bishop of Sulea, 
published an edition (in the ancient sense of the term) of St. Paul’s 
Epistles stichometrically divided. This has been supposed with 
good reason to have caused stichometry, στιχομετρία, to be very 
generally adopted ; while others have assumed (too hastily as it will 
be shown) that this must have originated with Euthalius himself. The 
date of the EKuthalian copy of the Pauline Epistles thus divided was 
A.D. 458., as is known from the reckoning of Euthalius himself, by 
which he carried on the computation of the period from St. Paul’s 
martyrdom, from the fourth consulship of Arcadius and third of 
Honorius (the point to which a writer from whom he copied had 
brought his computation) to his own time. This he estimated pretty 
accurately to be 462 years after. the birth of our Lord, whence some 
have given A.D. 462 as the date of the commencement of sticho- 
metry.” 

In this mode of writing the text was divided into lines, στίχοι, for 
the convenience of readers, each of which was intended to contain as 


' The writer has elsewhere remarked pretty fully on the evidence which bears on the 
interpretation of this passage. See “ An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament,” by S. P. Tregelles, LL. D., pp. 213, 214. 

2. So Hug and De Wette. The point is very unimportant in itself; only for reasons 
which will presently be explained, it is necessary to investigate every particular relative to 
the editorial labours of Euthalius, and to see what he collected and copied from others. 

The writer from whom Euthalius took the computation of the period from St. Paul’s 
martyrdom, places that event in the sixty-ninth year after the birth of our Lord, the 
thirty-sixth after his crucifixion. The day is defined to be “the fifth of the month 
Panemos, called by the Romans the third of the Calends of July” (i.e. June 29.); and 
thence the computation is carried on as being 330 years to the fourth consulship of 
Arcadius and third of Honorius. (This notice in this form may be found in Montfaucon’s 
Bibliotheca Coisliniana, p.77.) Euthalius, in adopting this account of St. Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom, prefixes κατὰ Συρομακεδόνας to the name of the month, and also subjoins παρ᾽ 
Αἰγυπτίοις ἐπιφὶ ε΄, He then states how he carries on his computation ‘to this present 
consulship.” ἀπὸ τῆς brarias τετάρτης μὲν ᾿Αρκαδίου, τρίτης δὲ ‘Ovwplov μεχρὶ τῆς παρούσης 
ταύτης ὑπατίας, πρώτης Λέοντος Αὐγούστου, ἰνδικτιῶνος δωδεκάτης, ἐπιφὶ ε΄, Διοκλετιανοῦ pod!. 
ἔτη ξγ΄. ὡς εἶναι τὰ πάντα amd τῆς τοῦ Σωτῆρυς ἡμῶν παρουσίας μεχρὶ τοῦ προκειμένου ἔτους 
ἔτη τετρακόσια ἑξήκοντα δύο. (Zacagni Collectanea Monumentorum yeterum, p. 537. 
Rome, 1698.) This description of the year answers in part to 458, and in part to 459, 
apparently from the different beginning of the year in the Roman and Egyptian modes of 
reckoning, 
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much as might be taken up by the reader at once, without marring 
the sense. After the year 490 he put forth a similar edition of the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles. This he said was otvyndov γράψαι, and 
from the name thus given to the divisions the name stichometry has 
arisen. 

There has been a very general supposition that the stichometrical 
division was the work of Euthalius himself, and thus it has been 
attributed to the latter part of the fourth century. But this can 
hardly be adopted as certain, if every thing is taken into considera- 
tion. For Euthalius was professedly a collector, and he seems to 
have diligently availed himself of the labours of others. The whole 
of the ἔκθεσις κεφαλαίων τῶν πράξεων τῶν ἀποστόλων (in Zacagni 
Collectanea, pp. 428-36) is taken from a work of Pamphilus the 
Martyr, as may be seen in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana, 
pp. 78—82., where this same enumeration is entitled ἔκθεσις κεφα- 
λαίων τῶν πράξεων τοῦ Ilaudidov. Hence it is worthy of more 
inquiry than the subject has received, how much of what was put 
forth in a collected form by Euthalius might have been taken from 
Pamphilus the Martyr. It has been already shown that Euthalius 
made use of a writer who belonged to the year 396; so that in 
copying from Pamphilus he acted on the same plan. It appears 
probable that he intended fully to avow his obligation, for at the end 
of his enumeration of the κεφάλαια, &c. of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles he adds, ἀντεβλήθη δὲ τῶν πράξεων καὶ καθολικῶν ἐπιστολῶν 
τὸ βιβλίον πρὸς τὰ ἀκριβῆ ἀντίγραφα τῆς ἐν Καισαρείᾳ βιβλιοθήκης 
Τυὐσεβίου τοῦ Παμφίλου (Zacagni, p. 513.). Having thus copied the 
κεφάλαια from the MS. of Pamphilus in the Cesarean Library, it is 
at least not improbable that te may-have taken more from the same 
source. Now the Coislin fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles H (from 
which a specimen of stichometry will presently be given) contain 
a subscription stating, Ist, that this copy of St. Paul’s Epistles had 
been written otevynpov (sic), and that this was πρὸς ἐγγραμμὸν καὶ 
εὐκαταλημπτὸν ἀνάγνωσιν τῶν Kal ἡμᾶς ἀδελφῶν, and 2nd, ἀντε- 
βλήθη δὲ ἡ βίβλος πρὸς τὸ ἐν Καισαρείᾳ ἀντίγραφον τῆς βιβλιοθήκης 
τοῦ ἁγίου ἸΙαμφίλου χειρὶ γεγραμμένον αὐτοῦ. 

It has been suggested that this subscription is that of Euthalius, 
retained by the more recent scribe who wrote the Coislin MS.; but 
even if this be the case, it gives another point of connection between 
his labours and those of Pamphilus; for it shows a comparison with 
regard to St. Paul’s Epistles, such as he has himself mentioned at the 
end of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

Just, then, as it is certain that some of the Euthalian chapters and 
divisions are the work of Pamphilus, so it is at least not improbable, 
from the joint testimony of the Coislin fragments and Euthalius’s 
own subscription, that the stichometrical arrangement was a part of 
the Biblical labours of Pamphilus the Martyr to which allusion was 
made by Jerome. 

The account which we have of the stichometrical arrangement is 
contained in the Prologue to the Acts, addressed to Athanasius the 
younger, bishop of Alexandria (and, therefore, after the year 490). 
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Tn this Euthalius, or the writer from whom he quotes, says that he 
now sets forth the Acts and Catholic Epistles στουχηδόν, as he had 
formerly done those of St. Paul, so that the whole of this must haye 
proceeded from the same person, whether Euthalius, Pamphilus, or 
any other. He then speaks similarly of making summaries (ἀνακεφα- 
λαιώσασθαι) of the Acts, which we know proceeded from Pamphilus 
himself. 

This account of the origin of στίχοι, though very uncertain as to 
the date, seems to be the best which can now be given. 

There was also a division termed ῥήματα, which was probably 
another mode of separation into lines, perhaps not so long as the 
στίχοι. Many MSS. contain at the end of the books an enumeration 
of the στίχοι and ῥήματα ; but in these there is considerable confusion. 

The following will serve as specimens of stichometrical writing : — 


IIPESBTTASNH®AAIOTSEINAI 
SEMNOT> 

ΣΏΦΡΟΝΑΣ 

ΥὙΓΙΔΙΝΟΝΤΑΣΤΗΠΙΣΤΕΙ 
ΤΗΛΓΑΠΗ 

ΤΗΥΠΟΜΕΝΗ 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΙΔΑΣΩΣΑΥΤΩΣ 
ΕΝΚΑΤΑΣΤΗΜΑΤΙΙΕΡΟΠΡΕΠΕΙΣ 
ΜΗΔΙΑΒΟΛΟΥ͂Σ 
MHOINOIIOAAQAEAOTAOMENA® 
ΚΑΛΟΔΙΔΑΣΚΑΛΟΥ͂Σ 


ΤῊ, ii. 2, 8., from the Codex Coislinianus, described by Montfaucon 
(Bibl. Coisl. p. 259.). , 


TONMENIIPOQXTONAOTONETIOIHSAMHN 
TIEPITIANTONQOEOOIAE 


ONHPEATOIHSIOIEINTE 
KAIAIAASKEINAXPIHSHMEPAS ~~ - 
ANEAHM®OHENTEIAAMENOSXTOIZATIOZTOAOIS 


ATATINZATIOTOTSESEAEZATOKAIEKEABTSE 
KHPTSSEINTOETATTEAION. 


Acts i. 1, &e. from the Codex Beze. 


1 If we could be certain when that Hesychius of Jerusalem lived who divided the 
minor prophets στιχηρόν, we should know with more precision whether these in the New 
Testament are the work of Euthalius ; for Hesychius says, πλὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ Thy ἀποστολικὴν 
βίβλυν οὕτω τινὶ συγγραφεῖσαν εὑρών. This makes it at least probable that they did not 
originate in the New Testament in the latter half of the fifth century. 

Zacagni, who edited the labours of Euthalius (Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum : 
Rome, 1698,) from several Vatican MSS., found a difficulty in reconciling some parts of 
their contents with the dates of the life of that Egyptian bishop, especially (Pref. p. Ixii.) 
that any one who had been connected with the Council of Chaleedon (451) should call 
himself forty years after νέον χρόνων καὶ μαθημάτων. This difficulty would have been 
removed on the publication of the Bibliotheca Coisliniana (1715), if it had been observed 
that this expression is taken from Pamphilus, and has nothing to do with the years that 
Euthalins had lived, A somewhat similar expression, in which the writer compares him- 
self to νέος ἀμαθὴς ἐρήμην ὁδὸν καὶ ἀτριβῆ ἱέναι προστάγμενος, occurs in the general Prologue 
addressed to Bishop Athanasius ; and it certainly seems to comport more with one who 
was young, than with Euthalius, whose ecclesiastical standing had been such for forty 
years. It may very well be the expression used by some writer whose words Euthalius used, 
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It has been remarked that we have no information as to any 
similar work performed by Euthalius or any one else with regard 
to the Gospels; and the division of those books into ot/you has been 
conjectured to have been performed by him at a later period; but is 
it not more probable to suppose that it had been previously executed 
by some other hand, and that it was in common use, and that the 
division of the Epistles, whether originating with Euthalius, or only 
circulated by him, was in imitation of what had been previously 
employed in the Gospels? At all events the Gospels required it the 
most, because they were the most habitually read in the churches, 
and it was to meet a felt need that this mode of writing was adopted. 

Thus it appears as if Euthalius, or the author whom he followed, 
completed a work previously begun; and that the whole plan of 
stichometry was to write in separate lines, for the sake of greater 
distinctness, those members of a sentence which might have been 
separated by dots. 

There are also instances of a MS. being written like the Codex 
Laudianus (E) of the Acts, in which only a word or two stands in 
each line; this has been sometimes styled stichometry, but it has no 
relation whatever to the proper στίχοι. It only resembles them to 
the eye. 

For a time the adoption of stichometry seems to have prevailed, 
but how far it was general has never been shown; it must have dis- 
appeared after a few centuries, though some MSS. appear to exhibit 
traces of having been copied from exemplars so divided ; thus in the 
Codex Boernerianus of St. Paul’s Epistles (G), a large letter often 
stands at the beginning of an ancient στίχος, though this MS. is 
itself written in lines continued across the page. It has also been 
thought that the dot of interpunction found in the Codex Cyprius (K) 
of the Gospels, marks the end of a στέχος ; but this seems to be only 
the same mode of interpunction which was probably in use before 
stichometry had been introduced, and certainly was so before it was 
common. 

From the eighth or ninth century punctuation in MSS. became 
more frequent and more regular; and after the tenth century it is 
very common to find it carried out very thoroughly; and thus it is 
customary in cursive MSS. But there was no absolute regularity, 
and certainly nothing that could be called a system, prior to the 
invention of printing. Eyen then the same editor varied from time 
to time. On this subject it is important to observe that though 
punctuation is necessary, yet there is none that is authorised 
absolutely by ancient use, or that possesses any prescriptive right. 
The sentences which are ambiguous in their connection are but few; 
for writers do not often so combine their words that they are capable 
of being punctuated in a way in which they did not intend; and this 
is the case even more markedly in Greek than in English. In 
really doubtful cases the context and parallel passages may decide ; 
and if in such cases there is a pretty general early testimony in 
favour of some particular punctuation, it must not be considered rash- 
ness in any to follow it, even thouch all modern usage may oppose. 
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The absence of word divisions was a far greater difficulty to a 
reader in ancient times; for it required a considerable acquaintance 
with a work before it could be read aloud with any certainty of 
avoiding mistakes. This barbarous mode of writing was continued 
in Greek far longer than in Latin; for the Gothic rulers of Italy, 
in the close of the fifth century, introduced word divisions in Latin 
documents. We have not many existing proofs of confusion having 
arisen from the undivided mode of writing; 1. Cor. vi. 20., however, 
affords one instance; where after δοξάσατε some copies read in early 
times, as they do still, dpa τε. This sentence then stood in undivided 


writing AOZAXATEAPATETON®ON, and this was read by some as 
if the latter words were ἄρατε τὸν θεόν ; and so in the Latin Vulgate 
the passage now stands “ glorificate οὐ portate Deum in corpore 
vestro.” 

ANCIENT Drvisrons. —- The chapters and verses which we now 
use are inventions of comparatively recent times; those which were 
anciently employed, and to which reference is made by early writers, 
are still found in MSS. as well as being retained in some printed 
editions. Their utility is considerable in modern copies, because they 
facilitate reference to MSS., and they explain ancient allusions. 

Chapters, κεφάλαια, are early spoken of; but perhaps in some of 
the more ancient writers who use the word, it was employed inde- 
finitely as denoting part or section. Of the introduction of some of 
the existing divisions we possess some historical information; of 
others which appear in MSS. we know neither the origin nor the 
date. Thus the Codex Vaticanus B, contains a distribution into 
sections wholly peculiar; of these St. Matthew contains 170, St. 
Mark 61, &c. The length of these divisions is very unequal; the 
sense being the reason of the breaks occurring where they do. In 
the Gospels, at least, the sections are perhaps the best that were ever 
devised; and this system of capitulary division is probably the 
earliest of which we have the means of knowing any thing.' 

In the second century Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr and 
afterwards the head of a body of ascetic heretics, had formed a 
harmony or combined history from the four Gospels: and in the 
following century this plan appears to have been carried out still 
further by Ammonius of Alexandria, who divided the Gospels into 
such sections as would answer to certain other parts in one or more of 
the other Gospels. The length of these divisions was wholly depend- 
ent on the portion which might be parallel in another Gospel. These 
divisions may very commonly be found in MSS.; they take from 
their inventor the name of Ammonian sections. In the early part of 
the fourth century Eusebius, the celebrated bishop of Caesarea, made 
the divisions of Ammonius the basis of his harmonising tables; he 
let each Gospel remain undisturbed as to its order, but under the 


1 This Capitulatio Vaticana is inserted in the “ Emphatic New Testament,” edited and 
arranged by John Taylor, Esq. In this work a very commendable prominence is given 
to the readings of this most ancient and important MS. These divisions, with their 
numbers, are also given and made the basis of the distinction into paragraphs in Dr. 
Tregelles’s “ Greek Testament, edited from ancient authorities,” now (1855) in the press. 
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number of the Ammonian sections another was placed referring to one 
of ten lists in which they were so arranged as to show what answered 
in the other Gospels to that which was found in St. Matthew, or if it 
were a portion which had no parallelin St. Matthew, then one of the 
other Gospels took the lead. These ten tables contained, first, the 
passages common to all fur Evangelists; then (in three tables) what 
three have in common; then (in four), what two Evangelists have 
in parallel statements; and in the last were placed those passages 
which are peculiar to each of the four. The Eusebian Canons, as 
these tables are called, were adopted almost as generally as the 
Ammonian sections. 

These divisions were chiefly for the aid of those who wished to 
study the New Testament minutely, and to compare the Gospels with 
one another. Sections of a different kind were also formed, though 
their date and origin are wholly uncertain: these were the portions 
allotted for public reading. 

The divisions of the Gospels, which have been styled τίύτλοι, pro- 
bably originated in this manner; of these Matthew contains 68, 
Mark 48, Luke 83, John 18. The divisions appear to have been 
formed from their subject matter, so as to be a kind of chapters in 
the modern sense of the term. Lach of these divisions received a 
title from one of the first or principal subjects mentioned in it; thus 
the fifth of these sections of St. Matthew, which happens to begin at 
the same place as our fifth chapter, is entitled περὶ τῶν μακαρισμῶν, 
concerning the beatitudes, from the first subject in the sermon on the 
mount, though this same τίτλος comprehends the whole to the end of 
chap. vii. The last section in St. Matthew, the 68th, is called περὶ 
τῆς αἰτήσεως τοῦ σώματος τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, concerning the request for the 
body of Jesus; this being the first thing which it contains, though 
the principal part of it treats of the resurrection of our Lord. These 
titles are found in MSS. placed at the head of the page on which they 
begin, with the numeral prefixed, which also stands in the margin 
opposite the line in which each commences: and prefixed to each 
Gospel is an index of the sections, with their numbers and titles. 
There has arisen some confusion from the term κεφάλαιον having 
been used to designate the τίτλοι, as well as the Ammonian sections, 
to which that term was more commonly appropriated. Hence, when- 
ever κεφάλαια are mentioned it is needful to observe which kind of 
divisions are the ones intended. 

In the Gospels, and in some of the other books, the first section 
or τίτλοβ, noted in the margin, does not stand at the beginning of 
the book itself; so that there is one section more than those enume- 
rated in the index. Griesbach! explains this peculiar arrangement 
thus: “In all MSS. which comprise the notation of the κεφάλαια, 
and have the τίτλοι marked, the first of those in Matthew, marked 
“A, is inscribed περὶ τῶν μώγων, and begins ch. ii. 1. Similarly the 
first of these divisions in Mark is entitled μερὶ rod δαιμονιζομένου, 
and commences ch. i. 29. The first in Luke is περὶ τῆς ἀπογραφῆς, 
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and begins ch. ii. 1. The first in John is περὶ τοῦ ἐν Kava γάμου, 
commencing ch. ii, 1. Also in several of the Epistles the arrange- 
ment is the same. The first section in the Epistle to the Romans 
begins ch. i. 18. It may be worth while to explain so singular a 
mode of enumerating the κεφάλαια, by reference to their origin. 
At first, the argument of every larger section was in a few words 
prefixed', or else placed in the upper or the lower margin; after- 
wards they were drawn out into a list, and numerals were prefixed. 
. . . But the beginning of each book had already a general in- 
scription (as ΕΥ̓ΑΓΓΈΛΙΟΝ KATA MATOAION, or ΠΡῸΣ 
POMAIOTS ETIZTOAH). Hence it was thought that there was 
hardly a place for a special heading at the beginning of the first 
page of each book. And thus it came to pass that in the enwmera- 
tion of κεφάλαια there is no mention whatever of the first portion of 
each book.” 

A clear apprehension of the τέτλοι is not only of historical impor- 
tance, but it is needful from their being found so generally in Greek 
MSS., and also in the so called fac-simile editions, which haye ren- 
dered many of the more valuable of these documents accessible to 
the biblical student, without his having to go beyond the walls of his 
study. 

It may seem singular that MSS. should contain the twofold 
division of Ammonian sections, and these larger τίτλοι ; probably 
the latter originated in church usage; and when once they had 
been marked in MSS., copyists, whose aim ever was not to omit 
anything, inserted both systems of division. 

The divisions of the other parts of the New Testament have 
been thought to be of later origin. Euthalius, whose stichome- 
trical arrangement of some of the books has already been mentioned, 
introduced into a copy which he sent to Athanasius the younger, 
bishop of Alexandria, a division of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
into κεφάλαια, giving also similar divisions which had been pre- 
viously introduced into St. Paul’s Epistles by some one whom he 
does not name, but whom he describes as, ἑνὶ τῶν σοφωτάτων Twi καὶ 
φιλοχρίστων πατέρων ἡμῶν, one of the wisest of our Christ-loving 
fathers, a term by which it has been supposed that he intended 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia. He also gave headings to the chapters, 
descriptive of their contents ; these, however, are not his own, but 
they were collected by him from a previously existing synopsis of 
Sacred Scripture, and from other sources. Euthalius has been sup- 
posed to have formed the divisions of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
himself; but this seems doubtful as to the latter, and certainly in- 
correct as respects the former, which was (as has been stated above) 
the work of Pamphilus the martyr, nearly two centuries previous. 
It is more certain that he subjoined to the Epistles subscriptions, 
denoting the places from which he supposed that they had been 
written; in these particulars he sometimes contradicts the sum- 
maries of the chapters which he had introduced. Euthalius also 


1 This is the case in the Codex Sangallensis Δ of the Gospels. The titles are there 
introduced in a different form of writing into the text itself. 
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inserted written accents in his copy,—a great aid to the reader of 
undivided Greek; and many of these particulars were transcribed 
by others from his Exemplar.! The labour of Eusebius in arrang- 
ing the Ammonian sections of the Gospels, and that of Huthalius in 
connection with the Acts and Epistles, resemble far more what is 
undertaken by a modern editor of the New Testament, than any- 
thing else which we find in ancient times. 

The Apocalypse was divided into twenty-four portions, to which 
the name of λόγοι was given, and into seventy-two smaller κεφά- 
Xata; both of these divisions are attributed to Andreas of Cexsarea 
in Cappadocia: if it be correct that this twofold division was made 
by one person, it is probable that it was in imitation of what was 
found in the Gospels, where both κεφάλαια and tito. were marked 
in the same MS. 

The Greeks continued to use the ancient divisions until after the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453; some of the fugi- 
tives, who sought to obtain a living in Western Europe by copying 
Greek MSS., then, in some exemplars, introduced the Latin chapters. 
These more recent divisions, and the still more modern verses, may 
be briefly mentioned here as completing the outline of the history of 
the divisions and marks of distinction in the New Testament. 

The Latins had used the Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons, 
and breves resembling the Greek titAo. Whether these had fallen 
into disuse, or whether they seemed unsuitable for the purpose in- 


1 Tt is very uncommon for a change of accents to affect the sense at all. More might 
be said as to the difference of breathing at the beginning of certain words; αὐτοῦ and 
αὑτοῦ, for instance. It happens, however, that in the New Testament there are the 
strongest grounds for excluding αὑτοῦ and its cognates altogether, and for always using 
αὐτοῦ. In our common printed copies, some passages have been much misconceived from the 
aspiration on this word, αὑτοῦ, &c. having been inserted in amanner which is wrong on any 
principle and in any manner. 

Thus, in Col. ii. 15., θριαμβεύσας a τοὺς ἐν αὑτῷ occurs in most of the Greek Testa- 
ments in common use in this country. This has, of course, been taken to mean 
“triumphing over them in himself ;” and this has been applied to Christ as the only 
person of whom this could be said. Christ has thus been assumed to be the subject of the 
sentence, and all has been applied to him. And thus, in the same verse, ἀπεκδυσάμενος 
has been thought, of course, to belong to our Lord; and whatever it may mean, it has 
been thought to be his action. Of late an endeavour has been made to translate it 
“haying put off,’ or “having stripped himself of” the ἀρχαὶ and ἐξουσίαι, which are 
immediately mentioned ; and it has even been maintained that these powers of evil were 
what existed in the humanity of our Lord (! 1), and that He put them off at the cross. 
This doctrine is sufficiently different from what is commonly held to be true of our Lord’s 
person, as to make one ask whether the words of the verse could be thus translated, 
applied, and interpreted. As to this, let it be observed that the notion that Christ is the 
subject of the sentence turns entirely on the breathing ἐν αὑτῷ, and on a kind of tradi- 
tional apprehension taken from that form of the word. But let the whole context be 
examined, and it will be seen that ἐν αὑτῷ is in entire discordance with it. Verse 12. 
speaks of “the faith of the operation of GOD who raised Him (Christ, sc.) from the 
dead. (Ver. 13.) And you... . hath He [God] quickened together with Him [with 
Christ], having forgiven you all trespasses; (ver. 14.) having blotted out the hand- 
writing .... He [God still] took it out of the way, nailing it to the cross; (ver. 15.) 
having despoiled the principalities and the powers, He [God] made a shew of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it” [7.e. in the cross of Christ]. Thus might some have 
been kept from going so far astray, if they had not been misled by ἐν αὐτῷ having been 
put with a breathing which could not belong to it. Whatever be the meaning of ἀπεκδυ- 
σάμενος, no sense must be assigned to it which is incompatible with the subject being Gop 
simply. 
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tended, the modern chapters were invented in the middle of the 
thirteenth century by Cardinal Hugo de 5. Caro (Hugues de St. 
Cher), who had projected a Latin Concordance of the whole Bible. 
He subdivided each chapter into different portions by using A. B. 
C. D., placed in the margin at intervals. This new notation spread 
amongst the Latin copies, and it was afterwards introduced into the 
printed editions of the Greek New Testament, just as some had 
adopted the Latin chapters previously in their Greek transcripts. 
Verse divisions of any kind, and numberings, seem first to have ap- 
peared in Latin in the Psalterium Quincuplex of the elder Henry 
Stephens (Paris, 1509), in which each of the Hebrew verses (as dis- 
tinguished by the punctuation) was marked and numbered in Latin. 
This was repeatedly imitated in printed editions of the Psalter. In 
1528 Pagninus published his new Latin translation of the whole 
Bible, in which he numbered the verses in the Old Testament, the 
divisions of which are marked in the Hebrew text; he also introduced 
certain numbered verses into the New Testament; these were how- 
ever much longer than ours, which were suggested by them. After 
Robert Stephens was molested and almost persecuted by the Theo- 
logical faculty of the Sorbonne, in consequence of his large Greek 
Testament, in 1550, he found it needful to flee to Geneva, and there 
in the following year he published the first Greek Testament with 
our modern verses. He meditated the formation of a Concordance 
to the Greek New Testament, and during his ride from Paris to 
Lyons', he either planned or else executed this verse division : it was 
introduced into the edition which he published at Geneva? in 1551, 
in which the Greek text stands in a central column between the Vul- 
gate and the Latin version of Erasmus. In this edition there were 
not only the numbering of the newly invented verses inserted 
(which is all that would have been needed for a Concordance), but 
also the verses are divided by separate breaks, according to the 
modern plan. For this Robert Stephens had a reason, irrespective 
of what had led to his having introduced them at all. He says in 
his preface that he did this to make other versions correspond in 
location to the Greek text. From the time of their introduction, 
but a short period elapsed before their use had become general; 
they were adopted alike by Roman Catholics and by Protestants, in 
editions of the original, and in modern versions. Of late, however, 
many editions have been printed without breaks, in which either the 
verse notation is placed in the margin, or else introduced in the line 
itself at the commencement of each verse. 


1 The account is given by his son, Henry Stephens, in the Preface to his New Testa- 
ment, 1576. 

2 Dr. Wright says, in Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature (Art. Verse, iii. 
p. 910.) of this edition, “ with the date in the title MDLXI., an evident error for MDLI. 
The X has been in consequence erased in nearly all the copies.” It is quite true that the 
title-page is thus found in some copies; but it is a mistake to suppose that there are none 
with the proper date. There are copies with M.D.LI without any erasure or place for an 
erasure, between the Land I. Such a copy, formerly in the library of the Duke of Sussex, 
is in the writer’s possession. Those which have MDLXI seem to be copies in which a 
reprinted title had been inserted, 
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Many complaints have been made of the want of skill shown in the 
divisions of sentences. Some of these, however, ought not to be 
charged upon Robert Stephens: thus Col. i. 21. ends in our common 
editions with the words νυνὶ δὲ ἀποκατήλλαξεν, but now hath he re- 
conciled ; and then verse 22. goes on ἐν τῷ σώματι τῆς σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ 
διὰ τοῦ θανάτου, in the body of his flesh through death ; although not 
the smallest pause can be interposed between the words. 11. Stephens, 
however, put the whole of this at the beginning of verse 22.; so that, 
here at least, the sense was not marred. 

It has been often said that the introduction of verse divisions has 
had an injurious effect; for it became (it is said) almost a habit for 
each verse to be taken as a distinct proposition, and it thus was 
treated in preaching or exposition apart from the context. It must, 
however, be remembered, on the other hand, how much the use of 
verses has facilitated the reference to passages in the New Testa- 
ment; those only, indeed, who have had frequent occasion to use 
those editions (such as the Complutensian and those of Erasmus), 
which were anterior to verse division, can appreciate the practical 
inconvenience of the undivided chapters. It may, however, be 
gravely doubted whether the introduction of verse division has caused 
the injurious effects which have been attributed toit. For if we com- 
pare the modes of preaching and of scripture exposition which were 
prevalent during the middle ages with those of the last three cen- 
turies, we shall find in the former period that there was quite as much 
of the system of taking a few words for a motto without regard to the 
context, as has been the case since. The evil lies far deeper than 
any thing connected with typographical arrangement; and it is much 
more dependent upon those habits of thought which cause the Scrip- 
ture to be regarded rather as teaching subjectively than objectively. 
This leads to the non-contextual selection of portions for exposition : 
the remedy must be sought in a more full apprehension of Scrip- 
ture, and in the importance being felt of true and thorough exposition. 
The tendency has been far too often found to make the Scripture text 
the basis for our own thoughts, rather than to let the Scripture speak 
for itself in the form and manner in which it presents its truths. 

From the time of Bengel many editions of the Greek New 
Testament have appeared divided into paragraphs, like any other 
book. This may be considered as a sufficient remedy for the evil of 
which complaint has been made; for thus conventional divisions which 
possesses no authority are cast aside. The notation of the verses 
being retained renders such editions as convenient as others for 
reference and use. No system of paragraph division has been univer- 
sally adopted, though that of Bengel has been followed by several, 
and no numbering of the paragraphs has been introduced. Of late, 
however, an attempt has been made to bring into use the oldest 
system of divisions of which we know anything, by adopting as 
paragraph divisions the sections found in the Vatican MS. together 
with the numerals by which they are designated. But for reference 
nothing now introduced could have the smallest probability of taking 


the place of the modern chapters and verses. Their admitted defects 
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are well known, and it is easy for every student of the Bible to learn 
from childhood that both these modes of division are purely for con- 
ventional use, without any pretentions to authority. 

Besides the ancient chapters and other divisions, there were portions 
appropriated at a comparatively early period for church reading at 
particular festivals. Such divisions of the Acts and Epistles in the 
latter part of the fifth century were given by Euthalius; he probably 
specified the portions which use had before his time thus appropriated 
to the Sundays and other festivals. But as days of special observance 
were multiplied, appropriated portions of the New Testament in- 
creased in number likewise, and many MSS. are marked in the 
margins with the copious lists of church lessons and with indications 
where the reader was to begin, where he was to end, and what 
he was at certain times to pass by. 

But as the Scripture ceased to be a book of domestic and private 
use and study, it became valued almost exclusively for ecclesiastical 
services; thus Lectionaries were formed, in which the portions re- 
quired for the different festivals were arranged in the order in which 
they were wanted in the course of the year. It is said that though 
the Latins had such books as early as the fifth century, they were not 
introduced among the Greeks before the eighth. They continued 
to be transcribed in uncial letters long after cursive writing had 
been adopted for Biblical MSS. in general: this was, it seems, in 
part with the object of retaining a church usage, and partly because 
the size of the letters was deemed more suited to the reader's eye. 
These Lectionaries have received various names from the parts of the 
New Testament from which they are taken. Thus one from the 
Gospels has been styled Evangeliarium (by Griesbach Evangelista- 
rium), one from the Epistles, Epistolare ; while the Greek term 
πραξαπόστολος seems to be the only name given to one from the 
book of Acts. Similar to these names is ἀποστόλος, which appears 
to have been originally a volume containing the Epistles of St. Paul, 
while it gradually became a designation for the volume of the select 
lessons from all the Epistles; and this appears to be the present 
meaning of the name in the Greek Church. 

Besides the Lectionaries themselves there were also lists of lessons 
called Synaxaria, and Menologia, in which were specified the portions 
to be read on the different days. Scholz has printed a Synaxarium 
and Menologium from several Paris MSS. in his Greek Testament ; 
there is hardly a day of the year for which the lessons are not 
specified. A knowledge of the connection, the beginning, &c. of 
these portions is sometimes of value when various readings are under 
discussion. 
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CHAP. V. 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT ITSELF, ESPECIALLY TO THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


THE preceding chapter has contained various notices of the text in 
the early ages, so far as its external form is concerned; and while 
books were not multiplied by means of the press, it often happens that 
even less could be said of their history than that which has been 
already stated with regard to the New Testament. 

There are, however, certain points of importance which give us 
historical notices respecting the text itself in its internal condition. 
These may be gathered in part from the citations of ecclesiastical 
writers, and in part from what they occasionally say respecting 
readings which had been employed by others. In the second 
century we find that our canonical books in general were in the 
hands not only of the Christian Church, strictly so called, but also of 
various bodies, Marcionites, Valentinians, some of whom used certain 
books, and some employed others. From the moment that the sacred 
books were in the hands of those who were hostilely opposed to each 
other, there was some check on falsification or intentional alteration. 
Not but that accusations were made of such changes having been 
introduced, and sometimes on very sufficient grounds; but the fact 
of such charges having been brought shows that attention was 
directed to the subject. 

Supposing that it had been possible for an ancient work to have 
been so transcribed as to be transmitted in all respects with accuracy, 
so that there would be no variation of any kind in the copies used 
a thousand years after the author’s time from his own autograph, 
then textual criticism would have no place; the subject could not 
have been a matter of study, and there would be no such thing as a 
history of the unprinted text, unless it gave a detail of means that 
were used to preserve it from wilful and designed corruption. It is 
probable that, except as to few and rare passages, the early Chris- 
tian fathers thought but little of any changes except those which 
might arise from design or evil purpose: at all events, they reve- 
renced the words and phrases of the Scriptures, so as to think that 
intentional alteration would beasin. Thus Irenzus (C. H. v. 30. 1.) 
discusses the true reading of the number of the beast in Rev. xiii. 
18., whether it was 666 (yés’) or 616 (yis’), as still found in some 
authorities ; he determines that the former is the true reading (as we 
now have it) on the authority of the old copies, καὶ μαρτυρούντων 
αὐτῶν ἐκείνων τῶν κατ᾽ ὄψιν τὸν Ἰωάννην ἑωρακότων, and on the testi 
mony of those who had seen John face to face. He attributes the 
other to the error of copyists who had wrongly transcribed the 
numbers, expressed in the accustomed manner by letters, and that 
thus iota, ten, had been substituted for & sizty. This, he thought, 
had led many into error who had ignorantly followed what they 
found in incorrect copies. He adds, “Sed his quidem qui simpli- 


citer et sine malitia hoc fecerunt, arbitramur veniam dari a Deo ;” 
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But to those who have done this simply and without evil intention, we 
suppose pardon to be granted by God. Whether he applies this to 
the inaccurate scribes or to those that followed them, is not quite 
clear; but it is very certain that he judged (and in this no doubt 
but that he uttered the Christian sentiment of his age) that any 
change in Holy Scripture, even when only from oversight and care- 
lessness, was a very serious thing. On Matthew i. 18. Irenzus says 
(C. H. iii. 16. 2.), “ Ceterum potuerat dicere Mattheus, Jesu vero 
generatio sic erat; sed previdens Spiritus Sanctus depravatores, et 
premuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheum ait; 
Christi autem generatio sic erat.” This perfectly legitimate argu- 
mentation on the use of a word is of twofold importance; for it 
bears on the early reverence for the authority of Scripture in all 
its parts, and it also is a plain proof as to what the phraseology 
was of this passage in the second century; this reading, χριστοῦ 
without ᾿Ιησοῦ (of the common text) is also upheld by other good 
authorities, so that it has, irrespective of the evidence of Irenzeus, no 
small claim on the attention of critics; the testimony of that father 
may be considered as giving a decisive preponderance. Whether or 
not errors of transcription had been often or to any great extent in- 
troduced in the second century into the sacred text, it is at least 
certain that the Christian feeling was strongly directed to uphold 
and maintain the readings which were believed to be true. 

The actions and doctrines of Marcion of Pontus belong to Church 
history, but his corruption of the New Testament is of importance 
in this place. As to the ground of his procedure it must here 
suffice to say, that Marcion having rejected the Old Testament alto- 
gether, and. denying that the God of the Jews could be the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, he formed out of some of the Epistles of 
St. Paul (the only apostle who in his opinion really understood 
Christianity) a sort of canon, on principles of selection and rejection ; 
and as he repudiated the doctrine of the true incarnation of the Lord 
Jesus, he formed a Gospel for himself; of this the ancients who 
speak on the subject all say that the basis was our canonical St. 
Luke; from which, however, the more prominent features that 
would militate against his system were removed; but enough still 
remained without change (through oversight probably) to refute 
Marcionism on Marcion’s own ground. 

We learn in part from Irenzus, and as to more particulars from 
Tertullian and Epiphanius, how Marcion acted. And thus we have 
in the two latter of these fathers very many specimens of the read- 
ings which they approved, but which Marcion had (as they alleged) 
altered. In their general accusations they were undoubtedly right ; 
though it must be said that in several passages Tertullian accused 
Marcion of falsification when his own copy or Latin version was all 
that was in fault. But let all deductions be made, the general fact 
remains, and we can go through St. Luke’s Gospel, passage by 
passage, pointing out what Marcion cancelled, and what he allowed 
to remain unaltered. Thus early did the corruption of the sacred 
books commence; for it appears that in A.D. 127 Marcion went 
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from Pontus to Rome, carrying his remodelled collection of the New 
Testament Scriptures, and spreading his peculiar opinions. Although 
the most remarkable fact in the history of the text during the second 
century connects itself with that heretical leader, he was not alone 
in his designed alterations. Dionysius of Corinth (Eusebius, Hee. 
Hist. iv. 23.) complains of the manner in which the apostles of the 
devil had dared to adulterate the sacred writings by sowing tares 
amongst them. 

It seems as if this had been partly done by means of false readings 
introduced into the text, and partly by the assumption of certain 
glosses as being the explanation of what the true text contains. 
Treneus (C. H. iv. 6. 1.) gives a specimen of the proceedings of 
those who thus professed to be more skilled than the apostles in 
enunciating and expounding a text. ‘‘ Dominus enim ostendens se- 
metipsum discipulis, quoniam ipse est verbum, quiagnitionem Patris 
facit, et exprobrans Judeis putantibus se habere Deum, quum et 
frustrentur verbum ejus, per quem cognoscitur Deus, dicebat, Nemo 
cognoseit filium nisi Pater, neque Patrem quis cognoscit nisi Filius, et 
cui voluerit Filius revelare. Sic et Matthzus posuit et Lucas simi- 
Jiter et Marcus idem ipsum!: Joannes enim preteriit locum hune. 
Hi autem qui peritiores apostolis volunt esse sic describunt: Nemo 
cognovit Patrem nisi Filius nee Filium nisi Pater, et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare: et interpretantur, quasi a nullo cognitus sit verus Deus 
ante Domini nostri adventum; et eum Deum qui a prophetis sit 
annuntiatus, dicunt non esse Patrem Christi.” 

Clement of Alexandria, after citing a passage from the Gospels 
(Matt. v. 10.), mentions how it had been metaphrased by some: 
μακάριοι, φησίν, of δεδιωγμένοι ἕνεκεν δικαιοσύνης, ὅτι αὐτοὶ υἱοὶ θεοῦ 
κληθήσονται" ἤ, ὥς τινες τῶν μετατιθέντων τὰ Εὐαγγέλια, Μακάριοι, 
φησίν, οἱ δεδιωγμένοι ὑπὸ τῆς δικαιοσύνης, ὅτι αὐτοὶ ἔσονται τέλειοι" 
καί, μακάριοι οἱ δεδιωγμένοι ἕνεκα ἐμοῦ, ὅτι ἕξουσι τόπον ὅπου οὐ 
διωχθήσονται (Strom. iv. 6. ed. Potter, p. 582.). In this, however, 
it is by no means clear that Clement speaks of a change introduced 
into the text: it seems rather like a play on the twofold meaning of 
δεδιωγμένοι : “ those persecuted for righteousness’ sake” are “ followed 
after by righteousness.” But still the actual text in its unchanged 
words received attention.” 

In this manner, at all events, the way was prepared for intro- 
ducing corruption into the text itself; and those fathers who drew 
attention to this might have been aware of the tendency of copyists 
of all works to make insertions. 


1 Τῇ the words “ et Marcus idem ipsum” are really those of Irenzeus, and not of his Latin 
translator, or of some copyist, he must have himself made a remarkable mis-statement. 

2 ΤΆ is curious to observe that Clement himself here subjoins the close of Matt. v. 9. to 
the beginning of verse 10. It is difficult to suppose that he could blame the metaphrasts 
when his own use of Scripture and his mode of quotation is so often of precisely the 
same kind. Indeed, the notion of a μετάθεσις must often be employed as explaining how 
Clement can cite as he does. Thus, he gays (Strom. ii. 5.; Potter, p. 440.), πιστεον οὖν 
πολλῷ μᾶλλον TH γραφῇ, λεγούσῃ, Θάττον κάμηλον διὰ τρυπήματος βελόνης διελεύσεσθαι, 
ἢ πλούσιον φιλοσοφεῖν : a surprising and perverted use to be made of our Lord’s 
teaching in Matt.xix. It seems to assume, that to be a philosopher, and to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, are convertible terms. 
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Thus in the latter part of the second century the Christian writers 
were very fully alive to the danger which there was of the admission 
of designedly false readings. And it may be safely concluded, that 
whatever may have been the variations even then introduced into the 
text from accidents of transcription, the text was free from any 
general corruption or designed falsification. 

The second century was also the period of the execution of a work, 
which had more effect apparently on the text of the Gospels in use 
throughout the Church than all the designed falsifications of Marcion 
and every scion of the Gnostic brood. Tatian formed his Dia Tes- 
saron from the narratives of the four Evangelists combined ; and this 
appears to have led to a confusion and intermingling on the part of 
transcribers of the words and expressions of one Gospel with that 
which was found in some other. 

Something may be learned of the state of the text by examining 
the quotations found in the writings of each father separately ; for, 
although this may possibly only show what was in some one private 
copy, and though the ancients (just like the moderns) often quoted 
loosely and (as it is called) from memory, and though transcribers 
may have adapted the passages in a father to that to which they 
were themselves accustomed ;—yet, when we find in a father a 
definite citation of a passage in a form (differing perhaps from the 
common text), such as is also found in other very ancient authorities, 
we then need not doubt that we have the actual reading of the Greek 
text as read by such a father. And just as we find a father con- 
sistent in his citations when express, even though in mere allusions 
the words are given very loosely, so do we learn to have increased 
confidence in the general character of the quotations in his works as 
they have come down to us. And when the quotations are habitual 
and not merely of detached sentences, but of large passages, we feel 
all the more definiteness of thought as to the use which we make of 
them. 

The early versions would supply us with good evidence on this 
branch of the subject, if we were really certain of the date of any 
prior to the Gothic of Ulphilas. But as it is, though they do not 
furnish us with any precise point of chronology, they have their use 
even here; for they show the character of text from which they were 
respectively taken, and in some cases we may feel pretty sure that 
we are not far wrong in our estimate of their actual dates. It is 
not too much to assume in this place that the old Latin and a Syriac 
version of the Gospels, that which was brought to light by the Rey. 
W. Cureton', were products of the second century. If their readings 
are examined, they will be found to exhibit certain points of resem- 
blance, and also some of diversity. There is enough to show that 
very great weight attaches to their readings (that is, to the Greek 
text from which they were respectively taken) when they accord. 


1 In one of the MSS. from the Nitrian monasteries, now in the British Museum. It is 
well for sacred criticism that the difference between this text and that commonly printed 
was so soon discoyered by Mr. Cureton, who was then in the MS, department of the 
Museum library. 
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Their diversities are a significant hint of the divergences of text of 
regions so separated as the East and West. 

The Egyptian versions — Memphitic and Thebaic —are also of 
such antiquity, that their readings are of importance in any inquiry 
into the state of the text in early times; and if we find these ver- 
sions agreeing with those already specified, there is a strong case in 
favour of such documents as contain the same readings. But it is 
with diversities that we have now principally to do; and diversities 
there are which would be sufficiently attested by the ancient versions, 
even if all existing MSS. of the Greek New Testament belonged 
(as is the case with the Hebrew copies of Old Testament) to one 
general class or family. 

The history, then, of the text must, if pursued minutely, resolve 
itself into statements relating to the copies in use in different regions; 
for in each distinct country the causes of variation would operate 
distinctly; and thus, unless there were some critical revision (such as 
that of the LX X. undertaken by Origen), there would be no reunion 
of readings, but divergences would be always liable to increase. 
Hence the importance of using such testimonies as take us back to 
the time of the earlier divergences; for from these the later must 
always have sprung, and the nearer we are brought to the actual 
autographs, the more surely can we say that the limits of doubt and 
uncertainty must be within such and such definite boundaries. 

Great as were the complaints made of the alteration of copies, the 
old versions executed in diverse regions show within what limits this 
must have been confined ; and the alterations, too, except when they 
had a Marcionite character, were no doubt far oftener the results of 
inadvertence than of design. Those who mention the variations 
were themselves, it is probable, but little aware of the causes of 
error which are natural to copyists. 

In the former half of the third century a writer appeared amongst 
the Christians whose works were both far more extensive, and in some 
respects more important, than those of any who had preceded him. In 
this place, however, ORIGEN deserves especial mention from the in- 
formation which he gives as to the state of the Greek text in his 
day ; and also for the materials which his writings afford in evidence 
as to the kind of MSS. which he used. He laments the diversities 
of the copies which were then in circulation, and he traces these 
variations to certain causes. Nuvi δὲ δηλονότι πολλὴ γέγονεν ἡ TOV 
aytvypapav διαφορά, εἴτε ἀπὸ ῥᾳθυμίας τινῶν γραφέων, εἴτε ἀπὸ τόλμης 
τινων μοχθηρᾶς τῆς διορθώσεως τῶν γραφομένων, εἴτε καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ 
ἑαυτοῖς δοκοῦντα ἐν τῇ διορθώσει προστιθέντων ἢ ἀφαιρούντων. Com. 
in Matt. tom. xv. (Ed. De la Rue iii. 671.) “It is now manifest that 
the diversity of the copies has become great, whether from the care- 
lessness of certain scribes, or from the rashness of some who make 
corrupt emendations, or also from those who in emendation add or 
take away what they think fit.” The latter words seem to refer to 
the occupation of those whose business it was to revise a transcript 
with its exemplar (much as is done by a modern press-corrector), 
and he appears to say that they revise according to their own judg- 
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ment instead of simply following their copy throughout. These 
correctors would be very liable to alter a transcript before them so 
as to adapt it to what was in their minds and memories; and thus in 
parallel passages they would be apt to bring them into verbal agree- 
ment by the addition or omission of words; and so too, if any 
portion of a narrative were passed by in church reading, they would 
be likely to odelize it in a transcript before them, if they were cor- 
recting without consulting their copy: and in passages in different 
parts which were publicly read together, they would feel no small 
inclination to add, either in the margin or the text, such portions as 
would be thus brought familiarly before their minds. ‘Those whose 
rashness is reprehended, seem to be such scribes as acted the critic 
themselves, and introduced such emendations as we know did actually 
find their way at an early period into the text; such would be 
peculiarly liable to remove difficulties and to alter what they could 
not understand: while the first class to which Origen refers would 
be those whose inadvertence has always produced so many variations 
in the copies of early writings. 

But Origen did not consider that the text in general had been 
rendered uncertain; in such of his numerous writings as are still 
extant in Greek, he quotes and uses a very large portion of the New 
Testament; and he thus supplies more important evidence than any 
other early father as to the readings which were current in his own 
day. It is true that he sometimes cites passages differently, and 
that he must at different times have used copies which did not read 
alike; but this does not affect the general testimony of his citations 
farther than to show that such varieties existed in the copies which 
this critical writer and reader thought worthy of use. He may not 
himself have been aware of the variety of reading in his citations; 
for his works were written during a great number of years, and some 
of them in Palestine and some in Egypt; so that it can hardly be 
thought surprising if his memory and attention did not serve to 
detect verbal variations.!. Besides the habitual quotations from the 
New Testament which Origen introduces, he also at times expressly 
states that such a reading was that found in such a place. Thus on 
Matt. xv. 35., he says ἐνθάδε od κελεύει, ἀλλὰ παραγγέλλει : showing 
that his copies read, not καὶ ἐκέλευσεν, θὰ παραγγείλας, which is ac- 
tually found in some of our best copies. He says on Matt. xv. 8. that 
the Evangelist gave the citation from Isaiah, not in the very words, 
οὐκ αὐταῖς λέξεσιν, and he cites it from St. Matthew without ἐγγίζει μοι 
and ἐν τῶ στόματι αὐτῶν, and in this form the passage stands in the 
most ancient MSS. and versions. Occasionally he says that passages 
are read differently in different copies; as an instance of this 
Matt. xvi. 20. may be taken, where he says that some copies had 
διεστείλατο, and others ἐπετίμησεν. Origen in his Commentaries 
sometimes expressed an opinion on a reading, suggesting what he 
thought should be in the text, though, perhaps, without citing any 


1 These remarks are wholly irrespective of the manner in which transcribers may have 
remodelled the Scripture passages in the fathers, There is enough, which is free from 
all suspicion, to meet the present argument amply and fully. 
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copy for his supposition. In such cases it has been thought that the 
influence of his authority as a critic led transcribers to insert what 
he had approved. A case in point is found in the reading ἐν 
Βηθαβαρᾷ,, John i. 28., where the most ancient copies have in general 
ἐν Βηθανίᾳ, a reading which Origen did not believe to be genuine. 

The writings of Origen are thus of great importance with regard 
to the history of the text: from them we learn much as to the third 
century, and we are able to ascertain the fact, which is of great value 
for our present purpose, that the oldest MSS. and versions which we 
have, contain just the same variety of text as existed in the third century. 
How far we possess evidence for forming any classification of the 
readings current in documents of that time will be considered in 
another place. All that will now be laid down is that the general 
tone of the citations of Origen, the most ancient versions, and certain 
MSS. (of more recent date themselves) present the readings which 
belong to a text or texts demonstrably thus ancient. 

In the fourth century Eusebius of Cesarea was the most critical 
of the Greek fathers: his labour in connection with the text of the 
Gospels, in introducing his tabular canons, has been already noticed: 
it is probable that copies into which he introduced these references, 
exercised an influence over the many exemplars in which the same 
divisions and tables were employed. Eusebius was commissioned by 
the emperor Constantine to procure copies of the Gospels! for 
public use in the churches of Constantinople: this shows that there 
was no opposition to the reception of copies which came from that 
quarter, and that there was as yet, at least, no thought or supposi- 
tion that any particular country or district possessed a class of text 
peculiarly its own. It seems to have been assumed by some that 
Eusebius was directed to procure these copies from Alexandria, which 
was the great centre in that day of Greek literature. But it is 
pretty certain that for some years Cxsarea had been a place of im- 
portance in connection with the transcription and circulation of 
Christian writings; and thus from Cesarea itself it is probable that 
Eusebius was intended to obtain these fifty copies. In either case 
their text would in all probability be just the same; namely, that 
which Eusebius himself used, and which was in general accordance 
with that of Origen in the previous century. And thus, after the 
edict of the emperor had been complied with, it is pretty evident that 
Constantinople must then at least have accorded with Alexandria in 
its text of the Go§pels, though in after ages the two cities have been 
regarded as the special seats of two rival families of text. 

To the latter part of the fourth century belong the critical labours 
of Jerome. Those only which relate to the text of the New Testa- 
ment need observation here. When Jerome was at Rome, in the 


‘ Πρέπον yap κατεφάνη τὸ δηλῶσαι τῇ σῇ συνέσει, ὅπως ἂν πεντήκοντα σωμάτια (i.e. exem- 
plaria, codices,) ἐν διφθέραις ἐγκατασκεύοις, εὐανάγνωστά τε καὶ πρὸς τὴν χρῆσιν εὐμετακό- 
μιστα, ὑπὸ τεχνιτῶν καλλιγράφων καὶ ἀκριβῶς τὴν τέχνην ἐπισταμένων, γραφῆναι κελεύσειας, 
τῶν θείων δηλαδὴ γράφων, ὧν μάλιστα τήν τ᾽ ἐπισκευὴν καὶ τὴν χρῆσιν, τῷ τῆς ἐκκλησίας 
λόγῳ ἀναγκαίαν εἶναι γινώσκεις. (Hus. de Vita Const. iv. 36., ed. Heinichen, p. 287.) In 
the beginning of the edict the Emperor had said that the want of the churches should be 
supplied κατὰ τὴν ἐπώνυμον ἡμῖν πόλιν. 
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time of Damasus, bishop of that city, at his request he undertook 
the revision of the Latin Gospels which were then current. This 
part of the New Testament he had completed A.D. 384; and in the 
introductory epistle, he shows what his judgment was of the then 
condition of the MSS., not merely the Latin, but also the Greek. 
He deemed it needful to use a comparison of ancient MSS. in that 
language as the ground for his Latin revision. In this he showed 
that he thought that many of the MSS. which were then the more 
recent were not to be trusted as fully as the older. It should be 
observed that the MSS. which he employed were evidently such as 
were in use in the West, such as he supposed might have been the 
exemplars from which that version had at first been made, which he 
had occupied himself in revising. Many of his complaints would 
apply alike to Greek and to Latin copies. Parallel passages had 
been brought into verbal conformity to each other; portions which 
belonged to one Gospel had been inserted in others; and thus the 
confusion to be remedied was not slight. Some allowance must be 
made, however, in all these remarks for the strong colouring which 
Jerome was accustomed to use in expressing his opinions. 

But, besides the Latin Vulgate which thus proceeded from 
Jerome’s critical studies, we find in this century monuments of a 
different kind. The Gothic version of Ulphilas varies considerably 
in its text from the earlier of the ancient translations; many passages 
are in a different form, and the tone of the text when minute com- 
parison is instituted is discrepant. We find, also, that the Latin 
version which had been previously in use was in this century sub- 
jected to many revisions. One of these, which may have originated 
in this period, is found in the Codex Brixianus, differing considerably 
from this old version as unrevised; it agrees even less with the 
Vulgate of Jerome. It is certain that, in some manner, there was a 
considerable influence brought to bear on the text of the New Testa- 
ment in the fourth century. And yet Eusebius, who of all the 
Greek fathers of that age was the most learned and critical, and 
whose writings are very copious, did not, in the general character of 
his citations, differ at all materially from Origen. But Eusebius be- 
longed to the former part of the fourth century, and the text, in a 
transition state, pertains rather to the middle of that age and onward. 

The attempt to account for phenomena apart from direct historical 
testimony, can never go beyond a statement of probabilities; and 
thus we should be cautious in not inventing rash ‘theories. It may, 
however, be remarked that, in the fourth century, there were certain 
causes in operation which might affect the text. After the persecu- 
tion, in the reign of Diocletian, during which the copies of the New 
Testament books were so relentlessly destroyed, it was requisite to 
take steps to repair the loss for the use of the churches. This must 
have given to the publishers of those days a new impetus to supply 
the demand. Soon after this, the adoption of the profession of 
Christianity by Constantine caused a vast extension in the demand 
for the Christian Scriptures. Not only at that time was Christianity 
freed from actual suffering and penalty, but it was so fostered by 
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the Roman ruling power, that its profession became respectable in 
the eyes of men, and it involved in itself no reproach; and thus the 
number of nominal Christians and of Christian assemblies became, 
within a very short space of time, very much greater. And simul- 
taneously with this extension of the name of Christianity, the new 
features in the sacred text itself began to be manifest. This almost 
suggests that there. was a connection between the two facts. Hach 
of them, apart from all theory, is a known truth. It has been thought 
that the influence of Constantinople, the new imperial city of the 
East, had to do with the diffusion of a text pretty early adopted 
there, and differing much from that which had previously emanated 
from Alexandria, the centre, in those days, of Greek literature in a 
mercantile point of view. But the difficulty which lies in the way 
of this theory is the fact (to which notice has been already directed) 
that Constantine caused the copies of the Gospels which were in- 
tended for church use in the newly-founded eastern capital, to be 
procured by Eusebius; and thus it is in vain to look to Constan- 
tinople in the fourth century as the source of a non-Eusebian, and 
therefore so far non-Alexandrian text. It might be more in accord- 
ance with facts if Antioch were suggested, and if it were supposed 
that the kind of text which at length, in the East, so much super- 
seded that employed by Origen, had been diffused from thence. 
This is proposed as a subject for inquiry: evidence may be drawn 
from the quotations in the writings of John Chrysostom, who be- 
longed to Antioch by birth, education, and residence, up to the time 
of his elevation to the insecure height of the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. It would not be difficult to show that he repeatedly 
uses the Scripture in such forms as were expressly stated by Origen 
not to be found, that is, in the copies then current; and it may also be 
proved that the points in which the Latin Codex Brixianus and the 
Gothic version differ from the older authorities, are just such as 
would be supported by Chrysostom. If this transition text did ori- 
ginate at Antioch in the fourth century, it might become easily 
diffused through the East, where the demand for the books of the 
New Testament, and the Gospels in particular, was now so great. 
And thus the influence of the Church copies sent by Eusebius to 
Constantinople might be more than counteracted, especially during 
the long period in which the latter city was in the hands of the 
Arians, who associated every thing Alexandrian (as they might such 
copies) with Athanasius, and with the Nicene symbol which they so 
utterly repudiated. 

Let these theories be taken for what they are worth (they may at 
least serve as a check to the reception of untenable explanations), 
and then it is not difficult to explain how this transition text might 
originate. It pretty thoroughly meets the description given by 
Jerome, and before him by Origen, of the procedure of those copyists 
who confused the text by blending the phraseology of the different 
Gospels together, and by making insertions and alterations. I ad- 
visedly call this a ¢ransition tert, and take as proofs against it the same 
testimonies which were used by Jerome for similar purposes: he 
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appealed to the translations previously made in many languages, as 
evidences against what he esteemed to be innovations; so may we; 
and surely the old Latin, the Curetonian Syriac, and the two 
Egyptian versions are amply sufficient to prove this point. 

But the older texts were not yet superseded: they continued in 
use long after, as may be seen by the citation of Alexandrian fathers, 
and by the versions afterwards executed, such as the Armenian and 
ZEthiopic; in both of which the readings which have been called 
Alexandrian are of such frequent occurrence that they might in a 
general sense be said to belong to that class. Indeed, with regard to 
versions, it is not till we get to the later Syriac, executed in the 
beginning of the sixth century, but which we only have as again 
revised at the beginning of the seventh, that we find in this form 
readings which may be placed by the side of the transition text of the 
fourth century. But against these the revision of the later Syriac 
also witnesses; for it contains readings from Greek MSS. belonging 
to that class of text whose anterior existence has been already stated. 

In the course of centuries, the general use of a text containing 
readings greatly differing from those of the early versions and Origen, 
sufficiently authorises our regarding that of which we have been 
speaking as deserving the name which I have ascribed to it, of a 
transition text. We find no evidence of revisions of the tert having 
taken place: there is no trace that all was not left to the copyists 
who simply did the work that was assigned them. We do find, 
however, particular copies revised in later ages; and the earlier 
readings which have been altered to others subsequently current are 
so far land-marks in the history of the text. 

Occasionally even among the comparatively recent copies there 
are some which in their general readings agree with the most ancient 
authorities ; this probably was the result of some scribe meeting with 
an older copy of this kind and using it as his exemplar. He may 
have done this at times from being possessed of some critical know- 
ledge; but it is more probable that this more frequently arose from 
his taking the exemplar without being really aware of the differences 
of copies from one another. But as the mass of the Greek MSS. 
now existing present a text which has passed beyond the transition 
state, it shows that there must have been some apprehension of dif- 
ferences enough to cause copies of a particular character to be pre- 
ferred. It must not be supposed that there is a precise agreement 
or even a general uniformity in the mass of the later copies; for they, 
too, have discrepancies of their own, and many new phases of variety 
of reading: but it is as to characteristic readings that there is in the 
later MSS., such a general agreement in opposition to the older, that 
the variation may be so far called generic. ΤῸ draw the line of dis- 
tinction may not always be easy, and thus many important documents 
must be considered as belonging at least in measure to the transition 
state. 

It is only by observing surrounding objects or known land-marks 
that the distance can be appreciated which we have voyaged or tra- 
velled: and so too here; the steps in the history of the text may be 
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in general such as can hardly be noticed; but if we take the be- 
ginning of the third century and compare it with the twelfth, the 
change of position is at once visible; and thus those who might have 
doubted that documents in the transition state must have existed, or 
that any are still extant, may have a standard, by which they may be 
sure that such a change has taken place. 

It seems probable (if not absolutely demonstrable) that the text 
which was the more recent in its characteristic features, was at first 
adopted in certain countries (apparently the regions connected with 
Constantinople and Antioch), and that Alexandria retained the more 
ancient form; but, after the Mahometan conquest of Egypt, the in- 
fluence of that literary metropolis ceased; for it was no longer the 
place from which transcripts of Greek works emanated through all 
the regions in which Greek was known. Much, indeed, of this 
ancient traffic had before that time passed from Alexandria to various 
monasteries, and to Constantinople itself,—the city which, after the 
Mahometan power had crushed Syria and Egypt, was supreme as 
the centre of eastern Christianity. 

When the attention is especially directed to the diversities of any 
objects, and when the points of difference are stated in minuteness of 
detail, they may easily seem to be essentially unlike; and yet if the 
similarities alone are brought forward prominently, it may seem as 
if there existed an almost absolute identity. And thus is it with the 
different classes of text in the Greek New Testament. The general 
accordance of copies may be so rested on as to obscure all thought of 
the points of divergence. The differences may be made so prominent 
that those before whom the subject is presented expect to find hardly 
any resemblance in the copies themselves. Both of these opposing 
judgments are erroneous. The variations are neither few nor unim- 
portant; but still they form but a small portion of the text itself: 
by far the greater part of the sentences and words remain wholly 
unaffected in all the different classes into which critics may have 
divided the copies. 

The reader is requested to bear this in mind, in order thereby that 
misconceptions may be avoided: let it then be distinctly understood 
that in speaking of the essential or generic difference of copies, the 
reference is confined to those passages and parts in which variety of 
reading exists. Thus, to say that two documents differ in the whole 
tone and complexion of their text, means simply that this is the case 
with regard to the characteristic readings in which variations are 
habitual. 

The result of what has been stated as to the internal history of the 
text is, that the modern MSS. in general contain a text differing 
considerably from that in use in the beginning of the third century, 
so that these later documents may be regarded as another class; and 
that, in the third century and before, considerable varieties also 
existed: and thus it may be questioned whether locality or any other 
peculiar point could be taken as enabling us to subdivide the more 
ancient documents of every sort amongst themselves. 

The minute examination of this point must be a subject for after 
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consideration: here it must suffice to say, that in the actual monu- 
ments of the ancient text, there exists just such variety as might be 
expected from the early testimonies: such versions as the old Latin 
and Memphitic unite in opposing the more recent documents, but 
amongst themselves they seem to exhibit the marks of specific 
difference. 


CHAP. VI. 
ON THE VARIOUS READINGS. 


Various readings are the differences between any copies of an 
ancient work. When first written none existed; for they can only 
arise in the course of transcription. The fact of certain characteristic, 
various readings being found in certain MSS., while others have some 
different word or phrase, or some insertion or omission, constitutes 
the reality of those classes of the text, whose existence has been 
mentioned in the preceding section. It will now be needful to treat 
in more detail concerning them, in order to give the student a clear 
view of these variations in the origin, causes, and classes, so far as 
they are at all capable of being thus described. 

It is no longer needful to maintain that the acknowledgment of 
the fact that various readings exist in copies of the Holy Scriptures, 
involves no want of reverence, and casts no reflection on the provi- 
dential care which God has taken of his own inspired word. It must 
be admitted as a fact, that Holy Scripture has been subject to the 
same casualties in copying as other books, and that the same conse- 
quence has resulted: for as copyists are not infallible, they have made 
mistakes in transcribing Holy Scripture, just as they might when 
engaged in copying any secular writings. Of course God might, if 
it had been in accordance with his wise purposes, have made copyists 
infallible, and thus have preserved Holy Scripture from the usual 
accidents of transcription: but, he has no more seen fit to do this, 
than he has either to prevent compositors from making mistakes 
when engaged in setting the types of a sheet of scripture, or to 
hinder translators of the word of God from ever missing the meaning 
of the text before them. 

And thus the New Testament shares the common lot of all Greek 
works: the transcribers made mistakes, but not the same in all copies; 
and now the business of critical study is to investigate these differ- 
ences. Indeed, there are few, if any, ancient writings, in the copies 
of which so many various readings have been found: this arises 
partly from the frequency with which the New Testament was 
transcribed, and partly from the great number of copies which haye 
come down to us. 

Some of the sources of various readings must be obvious to every 
one who has had any practical connection with the operations of 
printing. Whena picce of MS. is placed in the hands of a compositor, 
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it is probable in a very high degree that he will make some mistakes 
in setting it up in type. Here and there he might read the copy 
wrongly, or he might omit a word or words; or he might transpose 
words or sentences, or repeat something ; or if there were references 
to foot-notes, and the copy were not very clear, it might be thought 
that the intention was, that they should be inserted in the text, or if 
there were a mark indicating that something should be inserted, it is 
not impossible that the piece so to be introduced might be brought 
in, not in the place intended: and besides all these mistakes, there 
might be not a few errors in punctuation and orthography. If it 
left the compositor’s hands in this state, it would require a good deal 
of revision before it accurately represented the copy of the author. 

But if, instead of being corrected, the page or sheet were at once 
printed off as it stood, errors and all, and if the copies so printed 
were put into the hands of other compositors, then of course new 
variations would arise. Some of the compositors might notice un- 
questionable mistakes, and they might endeavour to correct them; 
in doing this, they would be very likely to depart still further than 
before from the copy, and each perhaps in a different way ;—they 
might also in some instances correct what did not need correction ; 
and their tendency to do this would be all the greater from their 
finding undoubted errata in what had been put into their hands. 
And besides this, they would be also subject to the same causes of 
error, as was the first compositor, and this too in a still greater 
degree, from their having someting still more defective to work 
upon. Let the same operation go on a few times more, and then we 
should have copies of the same page or sheet, the general texture of 
which would remain the same, but with variations, and some of them 
considerable in particular parts. 

Now, if the MS. of the author, which had been originally used, 
was lost, so that it could not be applied to the revision of the in- 
correct copies, the only way would be, to take these, such as they 
are, and, by examining them with one another, to restore if possible 
the original readings. To this end the page or sheet as set up by 
the first compositor (if it could be procured or distinguished), would 
be the most helpful, and it would assuredly be nearest to the MS.: 
if possible, it would therefore be important to trace the genealoyy of 
the printed copies. If the same piece of the author’s MS. had been 
put into the hands of more than one compositor, the printed pages 
set up by each of these, would be a separate and important witness : 
the united testimony of such pages might lead to something like cer- 
tainty as to the original reading. At all events it would be known 
beyond what limits there can be no reasonable ground for doubt. 

This illustrates both the causes of various readings, and the im- 
portance of their being investigated in the hope of discovering the 
true text. 

Besides the chances of error which now exist in copying a docu- 
ment, we must also bear in mind the manner in which Greek MSS. 
were written in early times. The whole of the text being written 
in capital letters, without any break or division between the words, 
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the difficulty of copying correctly was greatly increased. The 
abbreviation of certain words of frequent occurrence might also 
cause the confusion to be still greater; and the copyist writing out 
his new exemplar in the same undivided manner must have been a 
hinderance to his seeing whether he had transcribed accurately: and 
just as this makes it the more difficult for modern collators to 
collect with certainty the readings of the uncial MSS. so would it 
hinder in ancient times the exact revision of copies, on which as 
much depended then as there does on the correction of proof sheets 
now. 

But, besides the copies which scribes made by the eye, it is very 
clear that some of them must have written from dictation ; and thus, 
mistakes were introduced partly by the wrong or indistinct reading, 
and partly by the defective hearing of the two, who were thus con- 
cerned in their introduction. 

* Besides the various readings, properly so called, there must be 
noticed the changes of vowels, which are common in even the oldest 
MSS., though in them they are not so habitual as in those of subse- 
quent centuries. The term Jtacism has been applied to the inter- 
change of vowel sounds, which was prevalent in the early centuries 
of our era; but this name seems probably to belong only to the in- 
terchange in writing, or the confusion in enunciating the two 
vowels Eta and Jota; the power of Jota being incorrectly given to 
Eta. But, this is by no means the most frequent vowel interchange 
in the New Testament MSS.: the confusions of vowels and diphthongs 
which are most habitual are, εὐ and ἐ, αὐ and ¢; others too may be 
met with, the sounds of which, as Greek was then pronounced, were 
similar or perhaps identical. And at a later period, when the mode 
of pronunciation employed by the modern Greeks was becoming 
common, new interchanges of vowels are found in MSS. 

These in themselves can never be considered as “ various readings;” 
we might just as well reckon under such a head the mere differences 
of orthozraphy in an English book,— points as to which we know 
that copies vary according to what is customary at any given time: 
so that we do not commonly reprint a work of the last century in 
the orthography then in use. But if the Greek vowel changes 
should happen to produce an actually different word (not a mere 
variation in spelling the same), then they may demand the notice of 
a critical editor. At times also they may suggest a question as to 
the orthography in use at the time when the New Testament was 
written. We know, for instance, that some of the Greeks preferred 
the spelling TMEIN to TMIN as we have it in common use; and 
this mode of writing the word is found in copies not a few. But. 
such peculiarities may in general be left with the mere statement 
of the fact. 

The interchanges of vowels may be sufficiently illustrated by a 
few examples: εἶδον and (Sov; εἶδε and ide; γείνομαι and γίνομαι; 
δύναμις and δυνάμεις (in which word it is only by the connection that 
we can know, certainly, whether the singular or the plural is 
intended); ἤλειφα for εἴληφα ; ᾿Αντείπας for Avtizras; λείαν, χιρός, 
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pilav, ἀχαζωνία, ἐπαγγελεία : ἔσται and ἔστε; αἰχθρός ; τες ἡμερες for 
ταῖς ἡμεραῖς ; ἀνάπεσαι and ἀνάπεσε: ἀναπήρους and ἀναπείρους ; τὰ 
ἥμισυ for τὰ ἡμίση (v and ἡ being sometimes confounded), 

Such interchanges as these are frequent even in the oldest MSS. 
extant; and their occurrence belongs rather to the head of ortho- 
graphy than to that of varivus readings in the proper sense of the 
term. In general they may and ought to pass unnoticed; but when 
' they happen to form an actual word it may require some considera- 
tion to determine what was the word intended. AAMBANETAT 
as spelled may be equally the 2nd pers. pl. act., or the 3rd pers. 
sing. pass.; the /etters in such a case determine as little as they 
would whether τύπτουσιν is the 3rd pers. pl. of the ind. pres., or the 
dat. pl. of the participle. The sense and meaning must determine; 
for the spelling has no authority at all between ἔσται and ἔστε, ἔχετε 
and ἔχεται. and similar words. Even if every MS. should agree in 
one spelling, there would be no liberty taken by any who read the 
other; since these vowels and diphthongs were used indiscriminately. 

In later MSS. other changes are introduced ; and in some of these 
the confusion between o and is frequent. This, however, is not any 
particular inconvenience ; because we always have the older copies 
to follow, and they were written before this confusion of pronunci- 
ation had been introduced. In them the rare interchange of o and ὦ 
is rather to be attributed to a mistake of eye, or peculiarity of 
flexion of particular words adopted by the scribe, than to the habitual 
nondiscrimination of sound afterwards prevailing.! 

The noninsertion of the subscribed or postscribed Iota belongs in 
part to this head. This letter which had originally been postseribed 
with the long vowels AI, HI, OI, as may still be seen in inscriptions, 
was dropped first, apparently, in pronunciation, and afterwards was 
omitted in writing. In the copies of the Greek New Testament 
which have come down to us, this noninsertion is fully introduced. 
In classical MSS. the usage is inconstant; and thus the same page 
will be inconsistent in reading ATTOI, EKEINOI, and also 
TOIOTTO. Ata later period, when cursive letters were employed 
for Biblical documents, this Iota again appears: its usage, however, 
is not regular; its insertion, or the contrary, must have seemed 
wholly indifferent to the scribes. A new mode of writing it was 
also introduced ; and thus we find not only the old forms au, nt, ws, in 
cursive letters, but the subscribed Iota, a, 7, w, is also in use; and 
this continued until the latter mode was fully adopted. 

The relation of this Iota to the subject of various readings and 
their distinction from mere orthographical peculiarities is this: — 
though the older documents do not exhibit this Iota, they seem to 
have a trace of it; and thus AO and AOI, TNO and ΓΝΟΙ, and the 
like, seem to be employed almost ad libitum. In the termination 
—OlI, the Iota seems to have been the postscribed letter; and this, if 
retained at all, is joined to the short vowel instead of the long; while 


The confusion of o and ὦ, in later MSS., must not be overstated ; for except in a few 
documents, it is only quite occasionally that this mistake is made. The use could not be 
described as indiscriminate in the MSS, in general. 
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if the Q is retained the postscribed letter entirely disappears. Thus 
ΔΩ and AOI seem equally to represent AOI of the older and better 
orthography, or δῳ of the later. Thus we cannot be certain whether 
or not terminations which are written —OI really represent that 
diphthong as we now use it, or whether they express what we now 
write —w: in all doubtful cases authority should of course be followed, 
provided it be previously laid down definitely that the sense must 
determine which we read ; and that our doing this irrespective of the 
mere combination of letters involves no licence of conjecture. This 
is the only interchange or confusion of vowels which has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated to be connected in the oldest MSS. with 
the partial or peculiar use of the postscribed Iota. The interchange 
of εἰ and 7 (or 7 as we now write it) belongs to a later period; the 
sounds of ε and ἡ were not so similar as those of o and o. 

These vowel-interchanges, though not constituting various read- 
ings, might help to cause them to be formed; because they so far 
rendered the mind and eye of the scribe uncertain. 

The various readings, properly so called, may, for convenience, be 
ranged under three general heads:— substitutions; additions; 
omissions. It may be seen by the instances that are given, that 
occasionally it may be doubtful whether, when a various reading is 
much longer or shorter than the original text for which it has been 
put, it ought to stand under the first head, or under one of the 
others: this will be practically of little or no importance; and it will 
suffice to have mentioned it thus once for all. 

SuBsTiITuTIONS.— The general notion of all various readings by 
substitution is that of a word or words being exchanged for what 
might have been thought equivalent,— what might have been wrongly 
copied from oversight. 

Thus, words of just the same force and signification, and only dif- 
fering in some point of form, are continually placed one for another ; 
as νῦν and νυνί; εὐθέως and εὐθύς. Synonymous words were put 
one for another; as μιμηταί for ζηλωταί (1 Pet. 1. 13): ὑπὲρ and 
περὶ are interchanged frequently ; so too θεὸς and κύριος in all their 
eases: this partly arose from these words being written contractedly 
ΘΟ, KC; and thus the change was all the less from there being but 
one letter in each case to determine the point to the eye: οὔπω and 
οὐδέπω ; ἐνώπιον and ἐναντίον; θεασάμενος and ἰδών ; ὁρῶ and θεωρῶ. 
Different parts of the same verb were often put one for another; as 
ἐπετίθεσαν and ἐπετίθουν (Acts viii. 17.); εὐηγγελίσαντο and --ζοντο 
(ver. 17.); ὑπέστρεψαν and ὑπέστρεφον (ibid.); ἐξήρχετο and ἐξήρχοντο 
(ver. BY ἐθεραπεύθησαν and ἐθεραπεύοντο (ibid.); πορεύου and 
πορεύθητι (ver. 26.); ἐπορεύθη and ἐπορεύετο (ver. 27.). It is need- 
less to multiply examples, for every part of the New Testament 
furnishes them; they may have originated partly from error of the 
eye, and partly from the mind having wrongly apprehended the 
sentence: sometimes the substitution of one tense for another, such 
as an imperfect for an aorist, gave a vividness of expression to a nar- 
yative, and this might suggest it to a copyist. 

The order of words was frequently altered: for instance, ἐν 
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ὁράματι ὁ κύριος and ὁ κύριος ἐν ὀράματι (Acts ix. 10.). ὡς ἔτεσι. 
τετρακοσίοις καὶ πεντήκοντα. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἔδωκεν ; so the most 
ancient copies in general; the common text has, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ws 
ἔτεσι τετρακοσίοις καὶ πεντήκοντα ἔδωκε (Acts xiii. 20.); πρεσβυτέρους 
κατ᾽ ἐκκλησίαν and κατ᾽ ἐκκ. πρεσβ. (Acts xiv. 23.); ἀνάθεμα εἶναι 
αὐτὸς ἐγώ and αὐτὸς ἐγὼ ἀνάθεμα εἶναι (Rom. ix. 3.); εὑρηκέναι 
᾿Αβραὰμ τὸν πατέρα (or προπατόρα) ἡμῶν, and “Ap. τὸν πατ. ἡμῶν 
εὑρηκ. (Rom. iv. 1.) When transpositions are merely verbal, as is 
often the case (6. g. Tod ἁγίου πνεύματος Or τοῦ TY. τοῦ ay. ; τοῦ θεοῦ 
πρόθεσις and πρόθεσις τ. θεοῦ; χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς and ᾿Ιησοῦς ypiotos), 
the difference occasioned may be hardly appreciable; while in other 
variations of this sort, such as Acts xiii. 20., the whole meaning of 
the sentence is affected. 

Sometimes a different word is formed by a change of one or two 
letters; as ἐτροποφόρησεν (of the common text) for ἐτροφοφόρησεν 
(Acts xiii. 18.); κατεκληροδότησεν for - νόμησεν (ver. 19.): thus 
parts of the verbs ἀπαγγέλλω and ἀναγγέλλω are frequently con- 
founded. To this head might be referred the reading οἰκοδομίαν in 
1 Tim. i. 4., for οἰκονομίαν, were it not that the former though 
common in printed editions seems to be wholly destitute of MS. 
authority. 

Similarity of sownd seems to have sometimes led to substitutions ; 
thus προκεκηρυγμένον for προκεχειρισμένον (Acts 111. 20.); ὃ μισῶ for 
ὁμοίως (Rev. ii. 1ὅ.}; ἃ ἔμελλες ἀποβάλλειν for ἃ ἔμελλον ἀποθανεῖν 
(Rey. ili. 2.); οὐ ποιοῦντες τὰς ἐντολὰς αὐτοῦ for οἱ πλύνοντες τὰς 
στολὰς αὐτῶν (Rey. xxii. 14.); σὺ οὖν κακοπάθησον of the common 
text, 2 Tim. ii. 3., is only συγκακοπάθησον in the ancient copies. 

Sometimes the words in which copies differ have no resemblance ; 
as τὸ δὲ πλοῖον ἤδη μέσον THs θαλάσσης ἣν and τὸ δὲ Tr. ἤδη σταδίους 
πολλοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἀπεῖχεν (Matt. xiv. 24); καὶ ἐπεθύμει γεμίσαι 
τὴν κοιλίαν αὐτοῦ, and καὶ ἔπεθ. χορτασθῆναι (Luke xv. 16.). 

A very large portion of the variations consist merely of such 
changes as καὶ instead of δέ, or vice versd; thus λέγων δέ, or Kat 
λέγων, and in other points so minute that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to exhibit them in a translation. 

Sometimes a compound word and a simple form are interchanged ; 
as συγκοινωνὸς and κοινωνός, στρατιώτης and συνστρατιώτης (thus 
written), ἐκζήτων and ζήτων ; sometimes a verb is compounded with 
one preposition in certain copies and with another in others; thus 
ἀνέβη and ἐνέβη (Matt. xv. 39.). 

Transcribers had a tendency to assimilate the final syllables of" 
words when occurring near together: thus for τοῦ ἀγγέλου αὐτοῦ τῷ 
δούλῳ αὐτοῦ, there is found τοῦ ἀγγέλου αὐτοῦ τοῦ δούλου αὐτοῦ (Rev. 
i. 1.); for λεγόντων ᾿Ιουδαίους, λεγόντων ᾿Ιουδαίων (Rev. ii. 9.); for 
ἐν Φιλαδελφείᾳ ἐκκλησίας, ἐν Φιλαδελφείας ἐκκλησίας (Rev. iil. 7.); 
for ἐδόθη αὐτῷ, ἐδόθη αὐτῇ (Rev. xiii. 15.). To this cause may 
perhaps be attributed ὑμᾶς ὡς κλέπτας in some copies, for ὑμᾶς ws 
κλέπτης (1 Thess. vy. 4.). 

Readings which are found in the same place often appear to have 
no relation to each other, and thus their origin must be ascribed to 
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the tendency to error which copyists have ever shown. Sometimes, 
however, readings which look at first as if they had no connection 
may be traced to some mistake of the eye or judgment, when the 
old manner of writing is taken into account. Rey. xy. 3, appears to 
exhibit an instance of this: the common text has there ὁ βασιλεὺς 
τῶν ἁγίων; but for ἁγίων the copies in general haye ἐθνῶν, while 
other good authorities have αἰώνων: between these two words, 
therefore, the choice lies. How could one of these spring out of the 
other? E@NQN in the old writing by confusion of vowels would 
be liable to be written AIONOQN; then the © might easily be mis- 
taken for O, and the word by correction would thus become 
AIONON. 

The contracted words were not only interchanged amongst them- 
selves (as is noticed above); but from the contracted forms other 
various readings sometimes sprung. ‘Thus the readings οὐρανοῦ and 
θρόνου are found in the same place; this would be likely to spring 
from the general resemblance to the eye of OTNOT and @PONOT: 
it might thus act either way. Another variation which arose from 
contractions wrongly seen or understood, is found in the word σωτη- 
ρίαν introduced instead of σωτῆρα ᾿Ιησοῦν (as in Acts xiii. 23.). The 
former contraction was written CPAIN, the latter CPIAN; the mere 
transposition of two letters would make the alteration. 

Difficulties of all kinds were at times removed by copyists, who 
might do this almost unconscious that they were introducing changes, 
especially when some grammatical form seemed to involve a solecism ; 
thus, τὴν γυναῖκα ᾿Ιεζάβελχ ἡ λέγουσα (Rev. 11. 20.) was changed by 
some into τὴν γυν. “lef. τὴν λέγουσαν, and by others into τ. γ. εξ. ἣ 
λέγει: in ἵνα ἥξουσιν καὶ προσκυνήσουσιν (Rev. iii. 9.) the termina- 
tions of the verbs have been altered into —wow: after τῆς καινῆς 1ε- 
ρουσαλήμ (Rey. iii. 12.) ἡ καταθαίνουσα has become ἣ καταβαίνει : 
οὐδὲν χρείαν has been altered into οὐδενὸς χρείαν (ver. 17.). In Rey. 
iv. 1. λέγουσα has been substituted for λέγων after φωνή. In Rey. νυ. 
10. αὐτούς and βασιλεύουσιν have been changed into ἡμᾶς and βα- 
σιλεύσομεν to suit the first person of the preceding verse. These 
grammatical amendments abound in the whole of the Apocalypse ; 
but they are not confined to that book: nor are the corrections 
always merely grammatical; for not unfrequently they sought to 
amend the sense; e. g. in 2 Tim. iv. 1. τοῦ μέλλοντος κρίνειν ζῶντας 
καὶ νεκροὺς καὶ τὴν ἐπιφάνειαν αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν βασιλείαν αὐτοῦ, the 
second καὶ has been changed into κατά, as it stands in the common 
text. In Heb. iv. 2. σνγκεκρασμένους, in conformity to a supposed 
meaning of the sentence, has had its termination altered into —pévos. 
It is very likely that the introducers of these changes only thought 
that they were correcting some casual mistake in the copy before 
them, and that nothing was really farther from their thoughts than 
corrupting any part of Holy Scripture. 

But of all substitutions that can be classified and explained, none 
are so frequent as those in which parallel passages have been 
brought into verbal conformity. Thus St. Paul in a doxology, 
Rom. xvi. 27., used the phrase μόνῳ σοφῷ θεῷ; hence in 1 Tim. 
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i. 17., and in Jude 25. the word σοφῷ has been introduced in a 
similar connection, so as to produce verbal agreement. But no 
part of the New Testament has suffered so much from this cause 
as have the parallel narrations in the Gospels; for there the alter- 
ation was systematic: transcribers thought that the same facts ought 
to be stated in the same words; and to this arbitrary canon of 
criticism they make the sacred records conform. Thus in Matt. 
Xvii. 2. λευκὰ ὡς TO φῶς has in some copies been changed into λευκὰ 
ὡς χιών, from Mark ix. ὃ. Matt. ix. 17. ἀπόλλυνται has become 
ἀπολοῦνται from Luke y. 37. ver. 24. ἔλεγεν became λέγει αὐτοῖς, 
from Mark v. 39. Matt. x. 4. ὁ καὶ παραδοὺς in some copies is 
altered into ὃς καὶ παρέδωκεν out of Mark. iii. 19. ver. 10. ἄξιος. . . 
τὴς τροφῆς is changed in some MSS. into ἄξιος... .. τοῦ μισθοῦ 
from Luke x.7. ver. 13. for πρὸς ὑμᾶς is also found ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς from 
the parallel place, Luke x. 5. ver. 28. μὴ φοβηθῆτε for μὴ φοβεῖσθε, 
is from Luke xu. 4. Matt. xi. 26. ἐγένετο εὑδοκία transposed in some 
copies to suit Luke x. 21. Matt. xii. 44. ἐπιστρέψω transposed after 
eis Tov οἴκον μου out of Luke xi. 24; also ὑποστρέψω in some copies 
from the same place. Matt. xiv. 26. καὶ ἰδόντες αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταί: 
in some MSS. for this we read οἱ δὲ wad. ἰδ. αὐτ. from Mark vi. 49. 
So too the transposition of περιπατοῦντα, in the same verse. Matt. 
xvi. 8. ἄρτους οὐκ ἔλαβετε changed into ἄρτ. οὐκ ἔχετε from Mark 
vill. 17. 

Such instances might be greatly multiplied if there were any oc- 
casion. Sometimes, too, a parallel expression in similar narrations 
had led to alterations; hence the interchange in different places of 
τῇ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ and μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρα. 

The narration contained in Matt. xix. 16—22. as read in the com- 
mon text, affords a good specimen of the mode in which the Gospels 
were brought into verbal accordance. 

Ver. 16. ἀγαθέ, inserted from Mark x. or Luke xviii. (In the 
same verse some copies, instead of ἵνα ἔχω [or σχῶ] ζωὴν αἰώνιον, 
have ἵνα ζω. ai. κληρονομήσω from Mark.) 

Ver. 17. τί με ἐρωτᾷς περὶ Tod ἀγαθοῦ, changed into τί με λέγεις 
ἀγαθὸν ; and, εἷς ἐστιν ὁ ἀγαθός into οὐδεὶς ἀγαθός, εἰ μὴ cis; and then 
ὁ θεός added. 

Ver. 20. ἐφύλαξα altered to ἐφυλαξάμην, and ἐκ νεότητός μου added. 

In this passage we have the advantage of possessing distinct 
ancient testimony, anterior to the alteration of text found in most 
MSS.; and this early evidence is confirmed to us by some MSS. still 
extant, and the best of the ancient versions; thus, we can speak with 
confidence of the manner in which this passage has been affected by that 
adaptation of one Gospel to another of which Jerome complained. 

InsEerTIONS.—It can hardly be too fully borne in mind that 
copyists have always been found far more disposed to add than to 
omit ; and though mere inadvertence may lead to omission, yet the 
common infirmities of scribes led them far oftener to amplify; and 
if there was anything which they could be supposed to have a 
shadow of a reason for inserting into the text, it was almost sure 
to find its way. 
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And thus, the effect produced by parallel passages (in the Gospels 
especially) has been shown in the habitual additions made in one 
portion of the New Testament of something found elsewhere in a 
similar connection. 

Thus in Matt. v. 44. the words ἀγαπᾶτε τοὺς ἐχθροὺς ὑμῶν have 
led to the addition of εὐλογεῖτε τοὺς καταρωμένους ὑμᾶς, and then of 
καλῶς ποιεῖτε τοῖς μισοῦσιν (common text τοὺς μισοῦντας) ὑμᾶς from 
the parallel passage in Luke vi. 27, 28. where these clauses are 
found, though in inverse order. Then in the same verse in Matthew, 
καὶ προσεύχεσθε ὑπὲρ τῶν διωκόντων ὑμᾶς has been amplified by in- 
troducing (after τῶν) the words ἐπηρεαζόντων ὑμᾶς καί, so as to have 
all that is found in Luke. In Matt. ix. 13. (and also Mark ii. 17.), 
after ἀλλὰ ἁμαρτωλούς, the words εἰς μετάνοιαν have been added 
from Luke v. 32. In Matt. x. 12. after ἀσπάσασθε αὐτήν, some 
copies add λέγοντες, Εἰρήνη τῷ οἴκῳ τούτῳ, from Luke x. 5. In 
Matt. xi. 21. καθήμενοι or καθήμεναι has been prefixed in MSS. to 
μετενόησαν. from Luke x. 13. In Matt. xiii. 4. τοῦ οὐρανοῦ has been 
added in MSS. to τὰ πετεινά, out of Luke vii. 5. In Matt. xv. 38. 
ws is added between ἦσαν and the numeral in some authorities, ac- 
cording to the analogy of chap. xiv. 21., Mark vii. 9., Luke ix. 14., 
and John vi. 10. In Matt. xvi. 4. τοῦ προφήτου has been joined to 
᾿Ιωνᾷᾶ, as found in chap. xii. 39. 

We know from the distinct statement of Origen, περὶ εὐχῆς, the 
differences in the form of the Lord’s Prayer as found in Luke xi. 
from that in Matt. vi. as existing in the former part of the third 
century. But the shorter form in St. Luke is now in the common 
copies amplified, and this has been, it is evident, out of St. Matthew, 
originally (in ver. 2.) πάτερ, without ἡμῶν, 6 ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς : ἔλθ. ἡ 
Bac. cov, without γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου ws ἐν οὐρανῷ καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆ. 
In ver. 4. καὶ μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς εἰς τὸν πειρασμόν, without ἀλλὰ 
ῥῦσαι ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. ‘This then is a good example of the 
tendency of copyists to produce verbal conformity. 

This mode of amplification is by no means confined to the Gospels, 
although there, as might be expected, it is the more frequent; it was 
habitual, wherever narrations or sentences were, or appeared to be 
parallel. Thus in Acts xxvi. 14. after διώκεις there occur the words 
σκληρόν σοι πρὸς κέντρα λακτίζειν ; and in the two other accounts of 
the conversion of St. Paul, the same sentence has been added. In 
Acts ix. 5. these words (with a further amplification) are in the 
common text; and in ch. xxii. they are added in some copies. Also 
in the account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper in 1 Cor. xi. 
insertions have been made from the Gospels, such as λάβετε, φάγετε 
before τοῦτό μου ἐστὶν τὸ σῶμα, in ver. 24. In Col. 1. 14. between 
THY ἀπολύτρωσιν and τὴν ἄφεσιν the words διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ have 
been introduced from Eph. i. 7., where they stand in similar con- 
nection. In Rev. i. 11. ταῖς ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ has been added after ἐκκλησίαις, 
as found in chap. i. 4. In Rev. xix. 5. the epithet δίστομος is given 
in some copies after ῥομφαία from i. 16. In Rey. xx. 2. ὁ πλανῶν 
τὴν οἰκουμένην ὅλην has been subjoined to Σατανᾶς out of chap. xii. 9. 

The citations from the Old Testament have been continually ex. 
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panded by copyists, who have given more of the context than was 
actually cited by the sacred writers: thus in Rom. xiii. 9. after od κλέ- 
areis, we find the insertion οὐ ψευδομαρτυρήσεις. In the citation from 
the eighth psalm in Heb. 11. 7. the words, καὶ κατέστησας αὐτὸν ἐπὶ 
τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σου, have been inserted from the Old Testament, 
between ἐστεφάνωσας avtov and πάντα ὑπέταξας. Heb. xii. 20. the 
words ἢ βολίδι κατατοξευθήσεται have been added after λιθοβολη- 
θήσεται out of Exod. xix. 13. Matt. xv. 8.: Isaiah xxix. 13. is here 
cited compendiously, ὁ λαὸς οὗτος τοῖς χείλεσίν με τιμᾷ ; but the com- 
mon text prefixes ἐγγίζει μοι, and adds after οὗτος, τῶ στόματι αὐτῶν 
καί; thus producing conformity to the passage in the LXX. of the 
Old Testament. So too passages in which there were some words 
similar to those found in the Old Testament have been occasionally 
amplified by an addition: thus in Luke iii. 22. σὺ εἶ 6 vids μου has 
been amplified by the addition from Peal. ii. of ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκά 
oz, as read in the Codex Beze (D.): how early such an insertion 
had found its way into some of the copies in the narrative of our 
Lord’s baptism, may be seen from Justin Martyr (Dial. ο. Tryph. 
§ 103.), who thus cites the passage. 

It has been noticed that in all ancient works, copyists have always 
had a tendency to insert in the text itself whatever may have been 
written in the margin of the exemplar from which they transcribed: 
and this is considered to be quite sufficient to account for interpola- 
tions. This cause of amplification would, therefore, be naturally 
expected to be found in the Greek New Testament; and to its 
Operation various insertions may be confidently attributed. How 
simple this tendency is, may be shown by the reading of 2 Cor. viii. 
3. in the Codex Corsendoncensis (a recent copy, 3 of Wetstein), 
δέξασθαι ἡμᾶς ἐν πολλοῖς τῶν ἀντιγράφων οὕτως εὕρηται Kal od καθὼς 
ἠλπίσαμεν ', where a marginal scholion relative to the words δέξασθαι 
ἡμᾶς (omitted by the best authorities) has been introduced into the 
text;—and by Heb. vii. 3. in the Complutensian text, μένει ἱερευς 
evs TO διηνεκες, εν ᾧ OTL καὶ του ᾽Αβρααμ προετιμηθη" θεωρειτε, where 
the text and the title of the section have been confusedly blended. 

This is a species of amplification which has apparently effected 
more change in the writings of ancient profane authors than all other 
kinds of transcriptural error; and if in the Scriptures it has not had 
so prominent a place it must arise from there being so many other 
causes of error in writings copied so often, and from the copies or 
texts used in one locality having been a check on those employed in 
other places. Thus additions of this kind have had, generally 
speaking, only a partial circulation: all versions, however, have been 
liable to this species of mistake as well as the original texts; and it 
is in versions that some of the more remarkable glosses introduced 
into the text are now found. 

The possessor of a MS. in ancient times probably (or certainly) 
added in the margin historical or other circumstances relating to the 
passage before him: a later copyist thought that the additional matter 


1 See Alter’s Gr. Test. ii. 594. 
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was of too much value to be omitted, or he may honestly have sup- 
posed that what was written in the margin was something which the 
corrector (6 διαβάλλων, a person whose services were as much re- 
quired in ancient times as now!) had added as having been omitted 
by the scribe: of course with this persuasion all was introduced into 
the text. No MS. has received so many insertions of this kind as D, 
of the Gospels and Acts (Cod. Bez). In this MS. it seems as if very 
many of the points of which early writers complained, are found 
combined; so that if this one copy had not come down to us, we 
should hardly have known how to appreciate ancient strictures on 
copyists. In Luke vi. this MS. transposes ver. 5. after ver. 10. (so 
as to follow αἰ that is said about the works of mercy performed by 
our Lord on the Sabbath), and instead of it there stands, τῇ αὐτῇ 
ἡμέρᾳ θεασάμενός τινα ἐργαζόμενον τῷ σαββάτῳ, εἶπεν αὐτῷ, “AvOpwrs, 
εἰ μὲν οἶδας τί ποιεῖς, μακάριος et’ εἰ δὲ μὴ οἶδας, ἐπικατάρατος εἶ καὶ 
παραβάτης εἶ τοῦ νύμουἉς, But it is in the book of Acts that these 
historical additions abound the most in this MS.; they are some- 
times only a few words introduced into a sentence, sometimes the 
addition is that of part of a narration, 

In Acts xii. 1. after ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 1). adds ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιουδαίᾳ (with 
Syr. Hel.*). Ver. 2. after ἀρεστόν ἐστιν τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις, 1). adds ἡ 
ἐπιχείρησις αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ τοὺς πιστούς. Ver. 10. after ἐξελθόντες, 1). adds 
κατέβησαν τοὺς ἑπτὰ βαθμούς, car. Ver. 20. after ὁμοθυμαδὸν δὲ, 1). 
adds ἐξ ἀμφοτέρων τῶν πόλεων (with Syr. Hel.). Ver. 21. after 
ἐδημηγόρει πρὸς αὐτούς, 1). adds καταλλαγέντος δὲ αὐτοῦ τοῖς Τυρίοις 
(with Syr. Hel.). Ver. 23. before γενόμενος, D. has καταβὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ 
βήματος ; and after σκωληκόβρωτος, D. adds ἔτι ζῶν, καὶ οὕτως. Chap. 
xix. is thus introduced in D.: Θέλοντος δὲ τοῦ Παύλου κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν 
βουλὴν πορεύεσθαι εἰς ᾿Τεροσόλυμα, εἶπεν αὐτῷ τὸ πνεῦμα ὑποστρέφειν εἰς 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν" διελθῶν δὲ τὰ ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη, ἔρχεται εἰς "Εφεσον (so too 
Syr. Hel. marg.) 

The number of additions of this kind in Codex D, amount, it is 
said, to 600; and on account of these peculiarities some have decried 
the text contained in it as too corrupt to be worthy of much atten- 
tion. This, however, is a hasty and ill-informed judgment: for the 
basis of the text itself can be separated as definitely from the demon- 
strable accretions, as the foot-notes in a modern book can from the 
body of the page. This might be done even if in some editions text 
and foot-notes had been blended into continuous paragraphs. 

There are in the book of Acts (as well as other parts) many ex- 
planatory amplifications in other copies besides D, Chap, xv. 24. 
after τὰς ψυχὰς ὑμῶν has been added λέγοντες περιτέμνεσθαι καὶ 
τηρεῖν τὸν νόμον. Ver. 84. of the common text is wholly an addition, 
ἔδοξεν δὲ τῷ Lira ἐπιμεῖναι αὐτοῦ: to this 1). further subjoins, μόνος 
δὲ ᾿Ιούδας ἐπορεύθη. Chap. xxviii. 16. after eis ρώμην, the common 
text adds ὁ ἑκατόνταρχος παρέδωκεν τοὺς δεσμίους TO στρατοπεδάρχῃ. 
Ver. 29. καὶ ταῦτα αὐτοῦ εἰπόντος κ. τ. Δ.» appears to be a similar 


1 But whose labours were often dispensed with; for as each transcript made required 
the attention of a corrector, ancient publishers often saved themselves the expense and 
trouble. 
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insertion. So also chap, xviii. 21. δεῖ we πάντως . . . . ἹἹεροσόλυμα: 
chap. xxiv. 6, καὶ κατὰ τὸν ἡμέτερον νόμον . . . . ἔρχεσθαι ἐπί σε 
(ver. 8.); and chap. viii. ver. 37., which appears to contain an account 
which was early current of what had passed between Philip and the 
Ethiopian, after the latter had asked what hindered him to be bap- 
tized. The truth or the contrary of these intruded glosses is a point 
wholly independent of the question whether they are parts of Holy 
Scripture. No doubt that the additions to the narration were placed 
in the margin because they were believed to be true, and we may 
well suppose that sometimes this may be the case, 

The liturgical use of the New Testament caused additions to be 
placed in the margin to be combined with the text in public reading 
by way of introduction or conclusion. Thus lessons from the 
Gospels were at times prefaced with εἶπεν 6 ᾿Ιησοῦς τοῖς μαθηταῖς 
αὐτοῦ, or something of the kind; and those from the Epistles were 
introduced with ἀδελφοί, λέγω ὑμῖν ἀδελφοί, γνωρίζω ὑμῖν ἀδελφοί, 
τέκνον Τιμόθεε, ἕο. Words from these liturgical formule have here 
and there found their way into copies in the text. So too the words 
ὁ ἔχων ὦτα ἀκούειν ἀκουέτω, which were at times used to conclude a 
section from the Gospels. To liturgical use should be attributed 
the doxology appended to the Lord’s Prayer, in Matt. vi. ὅτε σοῦ 
ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία καὶ ἡ δύναμις καὶ ἡ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας" ἀμήν ; which 
as a matter of known evidence was not originally part of the prayer 
in Scripture, but was the liturgical response very early used in the 
Christian congregations. With this head may be connected the 
addition of ἀμὴν after certain doxologies, to which it appears not to 
have originally belonged, and also at the end of many of the books 
of the New Testament, where it is not only omitted in the ancient 
authorities, but it is in itself imapt. 

Some of the insertions may be called common additions; such as 
Ἰησοῦς before or after χριστός and vice versa; αὐτῷ, αὐτοῖς or some 
other pronoun after λέγει, εἶπεν or other similar verbs; αὐτοῦ after 
μαθηταί and other nouns of the same kind; μου, cov, &c., after πατήρ; 
μητήρ; and other words which imply relation: all these additions would 
be suggested by the nature of the case; and to avoid their intro- 
duction would require no small effort of attention. 

One of the means by which amplifications have been introduced 
has been the inadvertent repetition of words or letters: this has 
sometimes apparently given rise to the formation of whole clauses, 
from the endeavour to give some definite meaning to the words 
doubled through mistake. After αὐτοῖς in the Gospels there is fre- 
quently to be met with the addition of ὁ Ἰησοῦς in some documents: 
this might be supposed to belong to the head of common additions, 
were it not that it seems rather to spring from repetition. Thus 
ATTOIC might easily lead a copyist to double the three last letters 
ATTOICOIC, for he might retain them in his eye as being the con- 
traction for ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, OIC, differing only in respect to the line of 
contraction, which is often very faint. 

Similar in character to mere repetition is the insertion of the same 
clause twice in pretty close sequence: thus in Matt. ii. 13., the Va- 
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tican MS. B. adds after ἀναχωρησάντων δὲ αὐτῶν, the words εἰς τὴν 
χώραν αὐτῶν, which immediately precede. In Matt. xxviii. 8. the 
words occur ἀπαγγεῖλαι τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ, and then the common 
text continues in ver. 9. ὡς δὲ ἐπορεύοντο ἀπαγγεῖλαι Tots μαθηταῖς 
αὐτοῦ; a clause which is omitted by such an array of authorities, 
MSS., versions, and citations of fathers, that it seems probable that it 
arose simply from a repetition and an attempt to introduce a proper 
and intelligible connection. 

Conflate or double readings are those which, in places in which 
there is some variety in copies, contain both combined, blended, or 
merely placed in juxtaposition. Thus in Rom. vil. 12. some ancient 
copies have eis τὸ ὑπακούειν ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις αὐτοῦ, while others have 
eis τ. ὑπακ. αὐτῇ, While the mass of the recent copies combine both 
readings (as given in the common text), εἰς τ. trax. αὐτῇ ἐν ταῖς 
2710. avt.; the preposition being introduced to form the sentence. 
In 1 Pet. iii. 8. after εὔσπλαγχνοι, the best authorities read ταπεινό- 
¢poves, while the common text has φιλόφρονες: some copies however 
combine both words in a conflate reading φιλόφρονες ταπεινόφρονες, 
and others blend both words into one compound φιλοταπεινόφρονες. 
In Matt. xvii. 27. some copies read εἰπόντος δέ, ᾿Απὸ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων, 
and others (such as the common text) have λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ Ilétpos, "Aro 
τῶν ἀλλοτρίων. And thus in some copies we read both; λέγει αὐτῷ 
ὁ ἸΠέτρος, ᾿Απὸ τῶν ἀλλοτριων᾽ εἰπόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Απὸ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων. 
This is the manner in which the words stand in C., and with the 
omission of αὐτοῦ in L. In such a case it is probable that the dif- 
fering reading had been noted in the margin by a reviser or possessor 
of an ancient copy, and that then the uncritical transcriber, in order 
that he might omit nothing, combined both. 

Some additions arose from the different circumstances of the 
mind of the copyist from that of the writer: hence the insertion of 
the article before words which had become definite from their ap- 
propriated use, but which could not have been treated thus by the 
author himself. ‘The transcriber unconsciously regarded what he 
was copying from his own point of view. Also the introduction of 
such words, and of connecting particles, may often have arisen from 
the familiarity of the narrative to the mind of early transcribers: 
they unconsciously filled up what seemed like hiatus. 

Omissions. — Although omissions are by no means as frequent as 
additions, they must be attributed to just the same kind of causes, 
so far at least as they will apply. Thus parallel passages at times 
seem to have occasioned an omission; so in Matt. xvi. 2., all the words 
from ὀψίας γενομένης to the end of ver. 3. are omitted in some good 
documents, so as precisely to suit the parallel passage chap. xii. 39. 
In Matt. xiv. 24., ἤδη is omitted by some in accordance with Mark 
vi. 47. And the same tendency to produce verbal conformity may 
often be noticed. 

But of all causes of omission, there is none which has been so 
fruitful in results as the eye of the copyist passing from the termi- 
nation of a word, line, or sentence to a similar termination which 
might occur soon after: in this manner all the intermediate words 
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were left out of the transcript; such omissions are styled δι᾿ ὁμοιο- 
téhevtov. Thus in Matt. v. 19, 20., after ἐλάχιστος κληθήσεται ἐν TH 
βασιλείᾳ τῶν οὐρανῶν, the following words are omitted in D. and other 
MSS., to the end of ver. 20., where the same termination again 
occurs. In John vi. 39., this cause explains how some copies 
omitted the whole verse, ending as it does with τῇ ἐσχάτῃ ἡμέρᾳ, like 
that which follows it (here, however, it would have been more 
natural to have expected the omission of the latter than the former): 
in ver. 39. also some copies omit τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πέμ- 
ψΨαντός με, a8 ending with the same words as the preceding sentence. 
In Rey. xiii. 15. after εἰκόνι τοῦ θηρίου the Codex Ephraemi (C.) 
omits iva καὶ Nan. ἡ εἰκὼν τ. θηρίου καὶ ποι. ἵνα bo. 2. μὴ προσκυν. τὴν 
εἰκ. τοῦ θηριόυ; the eye having passed from the first to the third 
occurrence of the words τοῦ @ypiov. Rev. vy. 4. is entirely omitted 
in Cod, Alex. from ending like the preceding with βλέπειν αὐτό. In 
Rey. xiv. 1. of the common text after τὸ ὄνομα almost all authorities 
of every kind add αὐτοῦ καὶ τὸ ὄνομα; so that these words must have 
been omitted δι᾿ ὁμοιοτέλευτον. 

Sometimes in a similar manner, but more rarely, words or sen- 
tences are omitted from the beginning, being the same as that of 
something which follows: thus Matt. x. 41. is omitted in D. as be- 
ginning like ver. 40. with ὁ δεχόμενος. © 

When a word is repeated, its omission may fall under either of 
the heads just mentioned: an instance of this is seen in γενεά, Luke 
xi, 29., where the common text has it but once; the best authorities 
twice. 

Some omissions may be attributed to the custom in church 
lessons of passing by portions of a narrative, so their noninsertion 
by some copyists was only what might have been expected. To this 
cause not improbably may be ascribed the omission in copies of Luke 
xxii. 43, 44.; for these verses were customarily read in a lesson com- 
prising Matt. xxvi. 2. to xxvii. 2., with the insertion of John xiii. 
3—17. after ver. 20; and these two verses after ver. 39. The con- 
sequence has been (as might have been expected) that there are 
copies which insert both of these passages in Matt. xxvi.; and this 
too may occasion the omission of the two verses in Luke xxii. 
There appears from a passage in Epiphanius to have been a dogmatic 
reason which afterwards had weight with the orthodox, leading them 
not to insert a passage which brings into such prominence the humi- 
liation of our Lord, and the character of his agony in the garden. 

The arrangement of the various readings, as classified by Michaelis, 
may be here stated before concluding the subject : —- . 

“The various readings in our manuscripts of the New Testament 
have been occasioned by one of the five following causes :— 

“1. The omission, addition, or exchange of letters, syllables, or 
words, from the mere carelessness of the transcribers. 

“2, Mistakes of the transcribers in regard to the true text of the 
original. 

3. Errors or imperfections in the ancient manuscript from which 
the transcriber copied. 
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“4, Critical conjecture, or intended improvements of the original 
text. 

“δ, Wilful corruptions to serve the purposes of a party, whether 
orthodox or heterodox. 

«To the last cause alone I apply the word corruption; for though 
every text that deviates from original purity may so far be said to 
be corrupted, yet as the term is somewhat invidious, it is unjust to 
apply it to innocent or accidental alterations.”! 

The general account which has been given sufficiently illustrates 
the three former of Michaelis’s classes; the last would comprehend 
all such corruptions as those which were introduced by Marcion, 
and such omissions as that of Luke xxii. 43, 44. if done of set 
purpose, and not through misapprehension. Accusations of this 
kind require very definite proofs to establish them; and if variations 
were observed between the copies used by different parties, there 
would always be the tendency to ascribe such differences to improper 
motives. Some of the orthodox seem to have accused the Arians 
of being the introducers of the clause οὐδὲ ὁ υἱός, in Mark xiii. 32., 
a charge from which the all but uniform consent of MSS. and 
versions acquits them; perhaps, indeed, this accusation against the 
Arians in its original form related to the addition of these words to 
the parallel passage in Matt. xxiv.; but this need not lead to the 
supposition of design ; for the common modes of amplification would 
suffice to account for it. It is remarkable that some of the same 
most ancient authorities which exhibit (what was deemed) the 
orthodox omission of Luke xxii. 43, 44, also contain the insertion in 
Matt. xxiv. 36. of οὐδὲ ὁ υἱός, which was regarded as heterodox 
(though most ignorantly, as the very words, though out of place in 
Matthew, belong undoubtedly to Mark xiii.). It cannot be shown 
that any ancient authority which has been transmitted to us, had its 
text formed or adapted to suit any party or sect whatever. 

The correction by a copyist of supposed mistakes in the exemplar 
before him, though very injurious to the purity of the text, must 
not be classed with wilful corruption, for to that head it does not 
belong. Some instances of correction have been noticed above 


1 Marsh’s Michaelis, i. p.270. The whole dissertation on various readings (pp. 270—833.) 
is well worthy of attentive examination by the student, with the exception of the remarks 
in favour of critical conjecture as that which may be now employed. 

2 Editors, translators, and others still exhibit this tendency, and thus illustrate the in- 
fluence which it must have exerted in ancient times, when every single copy passed through 
the hands of one who was tantamount to a modern editor. It is even now not easy always 
to get a peculiarity in phrase or word before the public precisely as it was written. 

Hug, in his Einleitung, § 50., in describing the Codex Vaticanus, speaks thus of the 
titles of the books as contained in that ΜΒ, : ‘Sie sind iusserst einfach und laufen an 
der Hohe jedes Blattes bis zum Ende eines Buches fort: κατα μαθθαιον, (sic) κατα papKoy,” 
&e. This, in Fosdick’s American translation of Hug, is given thus: ** They are ex- 
tremely simple, and are found at the top of each page throughout the MS.: κατὰ Mar~ 
@atov, (sic) κατὰ Μάρκον," &c. Fosdick undertook to add the accents to the Greek 
throughout his translation ; and this labour, though in general useful, is in this case just 
the contrary ; but this seems to have led him to correct the very peculiarity to which Hug 
had drawn attention; and thus μαθθαιον became Ματθαῖον, while Hug’s “ sic,” being 
retained, became positively misleading. 

No one can have had twenty years’ experience in press-correcting without learning how 
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under the head of substitutions, and more might be specified. Here 
belong changes of orthography into forms which were more common; 
such as τεσσαράκοντα for τεσσεράκοντα: ἦλθον for ἦλθαν ; λήψομαι 
for λήμψομαι: also the alteration of proper names, such as ᾿Αμώς, 
"Acad, into ᾿Αμών, "Aca, to suit the Hebrew form; Μαθθαῖος, 
Μαθθάν, into Ματθαῖος, Ματθάν, so as to be moré Greek in the 
nature of the doubled consonants; Καφαρναούμ into Καπερναούμ, as 
being a more modern orthography apparently ; By@avia (John i. 
28.) into Βηθαβαρά, in accordance with a conjecture of Origen 
(which, however, he did not intrude into the text), and as being the 
name by which the supposed locality was known at a later age. 
The common form Δαβὶδ hardly belongs here; as in MSS. this 
name is generally contracted AAA, Aad; while in the older copies 
in which it is expressed at length, it is given AATEIA, and in those 
later, Aavid. The insertion, however, of Δαβίδ in the common text 
as printed, may be compared with the adoption of more recent forms 
in MSS.: this orthography belongs so completely to the latest 
period of Greek pronunciation, &c., that it would only have been 
adopted when it conveyed just the same sound as Aavié. The form 
Δαβίδ (which may be justly termed barbarous) owes its adoption to 
its introductién by Erasmus (or Froben his printer), in his first 
edition. ‘The Complutensian editors both in the New Testament 
and the LXX. gave Δαυίδ; and this form has been commonly 
adopted in that version as printed, except in the Aldine text. 
Though these changes for the removal of difficulties are of very 
slight importance (since the sense is unaffected), yet they require 
observation, as being parts of that habit of correcting whatever was 
peculiar or difficult, which has in other circumstances more serious 
import. Of this a few instances may be given. In Mark i. 2. 
Ἡσαΐᾳ τῷ προφήτῃ was felt to be a difficulty, as the citation is from 
Malachi and Isaiah; hence the introduction of ἐν τοῖς προφήταις. 
So too, the computation of the generations in Matt. i. 17.; and in 
the supposition, doubtless, that a generation had been inadvertently 
omitted between Dayid and the captivity, the insertion arose in 
ver. 11. of τὸν ᾿Ιωακείμ' ᾿Ιωακεὶμ δὲ ἐγέννησεν, before the words τὸν 
᾿Ιεχονίαν καὶ τοὺς ἀδελφοὺς αὐτοῦ. The genealogies of our Lord as 
contained in Matthew and Luke, contain several points of difficulty, 
and it may be that to avoid them the Codex Beze gives in Luke iii. 
the names from Jesus back to David, mostly taken from Matt. i., 
but with the three omitted kings between ᾿Ιωρὰμ and ‘Ofias added, 
and with the names of ᾿Ελιακείμ and ᾿Ιωακεὶμ both between ᾿Ιωσείας 


naturally a compositor now (just like a copyist in ancient times) removes difficulties with- 
out a thought that this procedure can be productive of injury. 

In one case, at least, an accidental erratum in a printed edition has led to an undesigned 
change of reading in the text as commonly used. In Matt. xiv. 14. the reading in the 
Erasmian and Complutensian texts both is ἐπ’ αὐτοῖς ; this, too, is retained in the editions 
of Stephens of 1546 and 1549. In the folio edition of 1550, however, this is altered by 
accident into ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦς (the termination, being expressed by a ligature, differs very slightly 
from ois). Then Stephens, in his edition of 1551, corrected the accent (which suited the 
right word) instead of correcting the /etter, and thus we have from that edition ἐπ᾿ αὐτοὺς, 
in the Elzevir text, in that of Mill, and in those printed from them, 
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and ’Ieyovdas. A peculiar collocation of words was naturally rejected 
for that which was smooth and easy: thus in Acts iy. 25. the read- 
ing, ὁ τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν Sia πνεύματος ἁγίου στόματος Δαυεὶδ παιδός 
σου εἰπών, has given rise not only to the common text, but also to 
many other variations. In Acts xiii. 32. ἡμεῖς ὑμᾶς εὐωγγελιζόμεθα 
τὴν πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας ἐπαγγελίαν γενομένην ὅτι ταύτην ὁ θεὸς ἐκπεπλή- 
ρωκεν τοῖς τέκνοις ἡμῶν ἀναστήσας ᾿Ιησοῦν, has suggested the reading 
τοῖς τέκνοις ἀυτῶν ἡμῖν to remove a supposed difficulty. In the fol- 
lowing verse nothing can be more definite than the testimony in 
favour of the reading πρώτῳ in early times, while the MSS. in 
general now on the contrary read δευτέρῳ: how can the change be 
explained? Is it not evident that δευτέρῳ is a correction to adapt 
the passage to the notation of the book of Psalms as now found? 
The older reading in Acts xxvi. 28. is ἐν ὀλίγῳ pe πείθεις χριστιανὸν 
ποιῆσαι, from which has sprung the reading of the common text 
with γένεσθαι, and also (as should be noticed) the variation of Cod. 
Alex. which has πειθὴ for πειθεις. This is one of the many pas- 
sages in which the true reading should have been jirst investigated ; 
after that the business of the expositor may rightly begin. 

These tacit corrections of supposed mistakes might be arranged 
under the three general heads above mentioned (under the first of which 
some have been noticed), namely, substitutions, insertions, and omis- 
sions. 
It must not be supposed that all the various readings which occur 
can be classified and explained. ‘There are many, the appearance of 
which admits of as little investigation as do any sporadic phenomena 
in matters of physical science, or idiosyncrasies in the moral 
world. These sporadic variations of reading require to be considered 
separately, by weighing the evidence for and against in each case.’ 
Nor must it be thought, because some reading might be accounted 
for on some of the principles of classification which have been stated, 
that therefore it is of necessity false: so far from this being the case, 
evidence must be sought to enable us to determine whether what 
might have originated in such or such a manner actually did so or not. 

Of what use then (it may be asked) is any classification of various 
readings, any statement of the manner in which any of them origin- 
ated? The answer is simple: in cases of conflicting evidence of ex- 
ternal witnesses, the known principles on which various readings 
often came into existence are of the greatest value; for thus we have 
a strong ground of probability which may often turn the scale for or 
against a conflicting lection. And even when the evidence in itself 
is by no means evenly balanced, there are cases in which a reading 
would be rejected, from its origin being evident to the mind of one 
who is familiar with the kind of variations which copyists introduced. 
Hence those springing from assimilation of parallel passages, ampli- 
fications of the common kind, &c. would be recognised as being 
certainly such, even though the direct evidence might seem to be 
numerically slight. 

It facilitates the labours of a press-corrector if he be familiarly 
acquainted with the kind of mistakes into which compositors are 
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liable to fall: experience will thus aid him in detecting mistakes, the 
origin of which he understands ; and for this he will be all the more 
competent, if, besides being a press-corrector, he has had practical 
experience himself of the work of a compositor, and can thus under- 
stand how errors of particular kinds are liable to be introduced. 
This may illustrate one practical value which even an imperfect clas- 
sification of various readings and their origin possesses: another im- 
portance which it has in Biblical studies is the aid which it affords 
towards an exact acquaintance with the ancient documents by which 
the text of Holy Scripture has been transmitted. 

It is remarkable that, after all has been done that appears prac- 
ticable in classifying various readings, those of which early writers so 
much complain hardly come into consideration at all. Our existing 
documents cannot be rightly accused of intentional corruption. And 
thus we may see how little influence any of those must have pos- 
sessed, who introduced wilful or extensive changes. And farther, 
the character of the variations (even though, as Lachmann says, not 
a syllable in the New Testament is of small importance) is such that 
in a vast variety of cases the change could not be expressed intel- 
ligibly in a translation. And although all assimilation of a passage 
to that which was or was supposed to be parallel to it, must so far 
obscure the definiteness of the statements of Scripture, and the precise 
object of the inspired writers, yet this injury is not so great as would 
have been produced by the introduction of amplifications from other 
sources. 

And thus while it must be owned that the sacred books have been 
exposed to casualties from which Christians ought in a great measure 
to have preserved them, and while the danger of change was great 
from their practical guardians having been mere copyists, it must be 
thankfully acknowledged that the real injury has not been greater, 
and that the channels of transmission have been such as to afford us 
independent lines of evidence to use for the rectification of the 
damage of time, inadvertence, and unintelligent endeavours at im- 
provement. 

It may well be asked whether Christian scholars in general have 
deemed it of importance to use the materials so preserved to them; 
and whether they have not rather shown an uninquiring acquiescence 
in what has been commonly received, even though they might have 
inost easily known the true condition of facts, and thus have used the 
evidence which has been transmitted. 

To say that the change in copies caused by various readings is not 
so great as to cast uncertainty over the whole text, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from saying that it is not of importance for us to 
investigate in every case the evidence as to the true reading. 
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CHAP. Vil. 


ON THE SYSTEMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS.— BENGEL’s, 
GRIESBACH’S, AND HUG’S THEORIES OF RECENSIONS. 


Ir has been already noticed that similarities as to characteristic 
readings are found to pervade certain MSS. and versions; that the 
text may have in certain documents the same general complexion 
throughout; and that thus a kind of affinity might be maintained. 
Hence has arisen the endeavour to classify and arrange the MSS. in 
certain families or recensions, and to point out what versions and 
what fathers accord with each of the classes so laid down, the 
existence of which was regarded as proved. 

It is not unnatural that such attempts should have been made ; 
for the observed facts were repeatedly pointing out traces of resem- 
blance between particular MSS., and hence, as documents were more 
accurately studied and their readings noted with exactness, the more 
was there brought to light which seemed to carry the relationships 
farther, and to give the hope that all copies might be thus classified. 
Nor was the hope unreasonable; for in the case of some classical 
authors, we are able to trace all existing MSS. to some few ex- 
emplars, which must have been adopted in particular localities; and 
thus whatever minor differences have been introduced into the 
families of the text of such works, the distinction of origin remains 
the same. In the case of such classical authors many a reading may 
be dismissed from all consideration, as being one which originated 
later than the original divergence of families; the proof of this being 
found in the united testimony of good documents of both the separate 
classes. It should, however, be remembered that the works of 
profane authors have come down to us in far fewer MSS. than has 
the Greek New Testament; and thus all copies that we possess of 
classical works might be expected to have emanated from but a few 
exemplars used by copyists at Rome, Alexandria, or Constantinople. 
This may hinder the analogy from holding good in its full extent 
when sacred MSS. are under consideration. 

And when the idea was fully adopted that the existence of families 
or recensions was so certain that the documents in general might be 
definitely distributed amongst them, this was considered to be of 
great importance in forming a judgment of the respective value of 
opposing readings: for then it was thought that the question lay not 
between MSS. to be valued according to their mere numerical array, 
but between classes, which carried with them their own import- 
ance, apart from all consideration of the numbers of existing copies 
pertaining to each. Such was the weight which was attached to the 
recension systems in their most developed forms. And though the 
history of these systems may seem to be but a history of theories, 
which have supplanted one another in the minds of critics and others, 
but without making good their own permanent standing, the subject 
continues to be of importance, since the discussion of these systems 
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led to a more close examination of facts, and, like the alchemy of the 
middle ages, to the incidental development of much that was valu- 
able. The object sought and the object gained might be far from 
identical, and yet the pursuit might be by no means fruitless. 

The first definite enunciation of a distribution of the authorities 
into families was given by Bengel. Mill, indeed, had been his 
predecessor in attaching great importance to the combined testimony 
of the Codex Alexandrinus and the Latin texts; and Bentley had 
pointed out the three channels through which authorities as to the 
Greek text had come down to us, as “ Egypt, Asia, and the Western 
Churches,” and had also begun to act on the combined testimony of 
the oldest authorities of Alexandria and the West; but neither of 
these critics had laid down in the definite manner that was done by 
Bengel an actual distribution into families as a fact supported by 
actual phenomena. 

Bengel thus speaks: ‘ Amongst the various readings which have 
been extracted, such as they are, we must see what codices especially 
accord amongst themselves, by twos, threes, fours, and more, in larger 
or smaller syzygi@ (for thus we shall call them). For in this manner 
will a way be opened to decide; that is, to cut off the superfluous 
variations; by which means the genuine reading can do no other 
than remain.”' By this he intends to indicate that a peculiarity 
possessed by some one copy, and not by a body of related MSS., may 
be safely dismissed from consideration as having no primd facie 
claim. 

Bengel then lays down points in which the affinity of MSS. is 
shown, at first in connection with their external resemblances ; he 
then shows the general relation which the Codices Greco-Latini 
have to each other, especially in readings derived from parallel 
passages, additions, explanatory glosses, &c. To these remarks he 
adds that this class of MSS. add no little weight to the readings ex- 
hibited in what he terms “ justi codices” when they do agree. 

He next states that the origin of various readings, by means of 
individual codices, pairs of MSS., greater or smaller syzygie, their 
families, tribes, and nations, might be investigated and set forth; 
and that thence the approximations and divergences of MSS. might 
be reduced to a kind of diagram, and that concordances of these 
diagrams might be made; so that the whole subject might be repre- 
sented to the eye in a kind of genealogical table, in which every 
more important various reading with the troop of the codices which 
support it, might so appear as to convince even the most slow- 
minded doubters. He then proceeds to show what readings would, 
on his principles, possess considerable weight as being supported 
by different classes of testimony, and what may be left almost or 


? “Omnium testium qui presto sunt, quedam quasi comitia debent haberi, hac lege, ut 
universi codices ipsi sint norma singulorum: que lex opinor, ipsa rerum natura nititur. 
Itaque ipsis varietatibus, ut sunt, excussis, videndum, quinam codices potissimum inter se, 
bini, terni, quaterni et amplius, per minores majoresque syzygias (sic enim appellabimus) 
in utramque partem congruant, nam sic via patefict ad decidendum, id est, ad varietates, 
quz supercreverant, resecandas, quo facto genuina lectio non poterit non superare,”— 
Introductio in Crisin N. T. § xxvi. p. 385. (ad fin. N. T. Gr. 1734), 
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wholly out of consideration as not being so confirmed, applying to 
this end principles which he lays down previously as to his syzygie. 
These principles relate mostly to the value attaching to the united 
testimony of different codices amongst which there is an affinity, and 
on what grounds different copies should be considered as belonging 
to the same class. He then lays down a rule which is good and 
useful as he intended it to be taken, though not precisely as he 
stated it: ‘* Codices in which a reading is found, which is confirmed 
by no ancient Greek copies, no versions, no fathers, are recent.” This 
may be said of a text which abounds in such readings, or it may 
truly be said that a reading found in modern copies and possessed of 
no ancient support is worthy of no consideration. 

Bengel afterwards proceeds to maintain that the history of the 
text can only be rightly apprehended by its being clearly seen that 
“the Greek copyists had separated into certain (as it were) nations 
or families before the versions (of which he had next to speak) had 
been made; and that when once the differences had come into ex- 
istence, divergences on divergences from various causes had from 
time to time accumulated. That also from the codices so differing 
others were propagated by a kind of eclectic care of copyists; but 
so, however, that each nation or family retained certain marks of its 
origin. How then shall we discriminate amid so great and so con- 
fused a mass of materials? That will be done if first there be also 
superadded the heap of versions and fathers.” (Intr. in Cr. ὃ xxxi.) 

In discussing these sources of criticism Bengel uses especially the 
Codex Alexandrinus and the Latin as standards of comparison ; 
showing that in some points these two authorities have an affinity to 
one another, while in others they diverge widely; but that other 
ancient authorities repeatedly agree with one or the other of these 
two. And of these he afterwards speaks as the two nations into 
which in very early times codices had been divided; and thus he 
compares what rests on their united authority to a weight supported 
on both sides, and, therefore, all the more stable than would have 
been the case with tenfold support on one side only.! The point, 
then, at which Bengel had arrived in arranging authorities imto 
families when he published his Greek Testament in 1734, was this: 
—the Codex Alexandrinus and documents agreeing in general with 
it on the one hand, and the Codices Greco-Latini, the Latin version, 
and all that agree with these on the other hand, formed the two 
ancient nations; and besides these were the many more recent MSS. 
containing a text of a different kind. It can hardly be denied by 


1 Unius generis codices, quamlibet multi, sepe aberrant: dus vero nationes ille, in 
quas primo quoque tempore discessere codices, firmitudine summa gaudent ; perinde ut 
moles ex utroque latere uni alterique fulero idoneo incumbens perstat melius, quam si ex 
uno tantum latere haberet decuplo plura. Non jam qualiscunque species codicum anti- 
quorum, bonorum, multorum in censum venit: valet vero Diversitas testium, qui a fonte 
a prima manu, quam proxime absunt; et inter se quam longissime distant ; adeoque suo 
consensu genuinam lectionem ostendunt, suoque comitatu semper et antiquitatem, et 
bonitatem, et, exceptis singularibus quibusdam causis, pluralitatem complectuntur ; vel 
ubi pluralitas deficit, defectum supplent, ipsisque codicibus recentioribus et inconstan- 
tioribus robur addunt.”—Introd. in Crisin N. Τὶ 8 xxxii. obs, xxxi. p, 430. 1734, p. 65, 
ed. 1763 (of the Apparatus separately). 
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any, however opposed to Bengel’s system, that he showed remarkable 
discernment in thus appreciating the documents which were then 
accessible. He most certainly used with singular acumen the data 
which he was able to employ. 

This then was the first theory of families which was at all de- 
finitely propounded; and we shall find that as to points of great 
importance it recognises facts, the full proof of which has been 
exhibited through the labours of those later collectors who have 
enlarged the critical field by bringing forward so much from the 
oldest authorities, most of which were unknown to Bengel. 

But Bengel did not stop at this division into two ancient nations 
and a number of more recent codices. His more matured judgment 
in his defence of his Greek Testament (1737) was this: —“ The host 
of MSS. which in the later ages were written at Constantinople and 
its neighbourhood is of but little importance, although they have 
been disseminated throughout Europe, and even beyond. The 
whole of the documents, out of which various readings are collected 
and judged, is divided as it were into two nations, the Asiatic and the 
African. If the ancient Greek exemplars from Africa had not been 
so few, which are surpassed by the Asiatic herd in numbers only, we 
might rightly rely rather more on the multiplicity of MSS.”! 

It will be well to give in Bengel’s own words his latest judgment 
on the subject of families of critical documents. 

“1. Codices, versions, and fathers, divide themselves into two 
familes, the Asiatic and African. 

«2. Of the African family is the Codex Alexandrinus almost 
alone (because the African codices have been almost all destroyed); 
but it is, however, equal to many: to this family belong the /thiopic, 
Coptic, and Latin versions. The other witnesses are mostly of the 
Asiatic family. The Codices Greco-Latini and Latinizantes rank as 
following the Latin version. 

“8. A reading of the African family is always ancient, but, how- 
ever, it is not always genuine; especially in cases in which mistake 
was easy. 

“4, The Asiatic MSS., many as they are, have often but little 
weight; especially when supported and countenanced by no ancient 
version. 

“5. The African reading very often corrects the amplification of 
the Asiatic; the Asiatic reading sometimes remedies the defect of 
the African. 

“6, The consent of the majority, or at least of the leading wit- 
nesses of both families, is a great criterion of the genuine reading.” ? 


1 “ Caterva codicum, qui citioribus seculis Constantinopoli ae in illa vicinia scripti sunt, 
minus valet, etiamsi in omnem Europam et ultra fuerint disseminati. Totum genus docu- 
mentorum, ex quibus variz lectiones colliguntur et deciduntur, in duas quasi nationes 
distrahitur, Asiaticam et Africanam. Nisi tam pauca essent exemplaria Greca vetusta 
ex Africa, quorum excellentiam vulgus Asiaticum solo numero longe vincit, aliquanto 
plus niti liceret codicum pluralitate.”—See Bengel’s Apparatus, ed. 2. 1763. Appendix, 
p. iv. No. iv. §31. p.669. (The Defensio Novi Testamenti Greci, which had appeared 
at Leyden in 1737, was there reprinted.) 

2 “1. Codices versiones et patres in duas discedunt familias, Asiaticam et Africanam. 

“2. Ex Africana est Cod. Al. peeue solus (quia codices Africani fere deleti sunt), at 
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Thus, then, Bengel finally classed together the earlier documents 
as forming one general family. No doubt that he found from time 
to time increased difficulties in laying down a definite line of de- 
marcation. 

Probably in Bengel’s own time his views were but imperfectly 
understood, from his having brought them forward in works which, 
from their size and character, had but a temporary circulation. His 
Greek Testament was criticised, and the principles on which it was 
edited were assailed; and in consequence he published various short 
pamphlets in defence, of an occasional character, in which he more 
clearly explained his views, and defended the grounds on which they 
rested. To the enlarged edition of his Apparatus Criticus, which 
appeared after his death, many of these pamphlets (if not all) were 
appended; and this portion of that edition becomes the storehouse 
for those who wish to learn the groundwork of recension theories, and 
how these became gradually systematised. In the additional note 
(from which an extract has just been given) he states, however, his 
views with more clearness and brevity than in any other one place; 
and this note does not seem to have been published prior to the 
posthumous edition of the Apparatus Criticus in 1763. 

Almost immediately after the critical writings of Bengel had thus 
appeared in a collected form, his principles begun to commend them- 
selves to the approval of competent Biblical scholars. 

The term recension, as applied to a particular class of MSS., seems 
to have originated with Semler.!| The objection to the word is, that 
it properly belongs only to a class which has proceeded from some 
critical revision, and thus it is inapt to apply it to one which has 
sprung up from the ordinary accidents of transcription. It is 
needful, however, at times to use it, though not in a strictly ac- 
curate sense, as it has been almost technically appropriated in 
speaking of this subject. 

Semler fully adopted the theory of recensions, although he was 


quamlibet multis par; cum versione Ath. Copt. Lat. Ex Asiatica ceteri fere testes. Lating 
yersioni subordinantur cod. grecolatini et latinizantes. 

“3. Lectio familie Africans semper antiqua est, sed tamen non semper genuina : pre- 
sertim ubi aberratio in proclivi erat. 

“4, Codices Asiatici, quamyvis multi, exiguum spe pondus habent: nulla presertim 
antiqua verione stipati. : 

“5. Africana lectio sepius excessum Asiaticum redarguit; Asiatic lectio interdum 
medetur hiatui Africano. 

“6. Consensus plurium vel certe pracipuorum testium ex utraque familia magnum est 
genuine lectionis criterium.” (Bengelii Apparatus, ed. 2. 1763, p.425. Annot. in Jac. 
i, 19.) 

Bengel then goes on to give his reasons for valuing so highly the Codex Alexandrinus 
and the Latin version. It is needless to quote these, partly because they do not relate to 
the classification of MSS., and partly because the critical apparatus is now so much more 
widely extended, that the special grounds for preferring these witnesses would not apply 
in the same manner. The argument, however, of Bengel was so far valuable as a contri- 
bution to Comparative Criticism. (See Tregelles’s Account of the Printed Text of the 
Greek New Testament, p. 132.) 

1 “ The term recensio was first applied to the MSS. of the Greek text by Semler, in the 
third volume of his Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, published in 1765, and his Apparatus 
ad Liberalem N. T. Interpretationem, published in 1767, and adopted by Griesbach, in 
his Synopsis Evangeliorum, and in his Greek Testament and Symbole Critice.”—Bp. Marsh 
(notes to Michaelis, ii. 643.) 
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not strictly uniform in his use and application of the term: he seems 
to have followed Bengel, but without always discriminating between 
what that great critic had stated at an earlier period, and what he 
had given afterwards as his matured opinion. And thus, Semler, 
almost in the same sentence, speaks of Bengel’s two ancient nations 
as being “ the more ancient recension” (contrasting it with the other, 
which afterwards was used at Antioch and throughout the East), and 
also of the Egyptian and the western as two different recensions. 
However little there was of defined apprehension of the subject, 
Semler undoubtedly was the cause of the wide diffusion of the 
theory propounded by Bengel.! 

But it was through the systematic form which this theory received 
in the hands and from the investigations of Griesbach, that the actual 
existence of different recensions, and their value in determining the 
genuine text, became subjects of earnest discussion. ‘That critical 
scholar had before him, not merely the comparatively scanty ma- 
terials which Bengel had used, but also the wealth which Wetstein 
had accumulated,—wealth, which he had employed so parsimoniously 
himself, but bequeathed so lavishly on his successors; and thus he 
had far more extended data from which he might form theories or 
establish facts. His own recension-system was propounded at a com- 
paratively early period; it is illustrated and defended in several of 
his works, and it was used extensively in the critical editions of the 
Greek Testament which he published. 

The first work in which Griesbach stated a theory of recensions was 
his Dissertatio Critica de Codicibus quatuor Evangeliorum Origenianis, 
which appeared in 1771: in it he used the term recension in just the 
same twofold manner as Semler had done; sometimes to denote a 
general class as opposed to some other general class, and sometimes 
as meaning sub-classes distinguished from one another. Thus he 
speaks of the codices C. D.L. 1. 13. 33., as belonging to one re- 
cension in contrast to 2, 3, 4, &c., pertaining to another.” But as 
yet his system was but partly formed, and his investigations had 
relation especially to the text as existing in the third century. At 
this time he thought that perhaps three or four recensions of the 
New Testament might be distinguished.’ 

Griesbach’s occupation in editing (1774-7) first a Greek sy- 


? Between the publication of the Hermeneutische Vorbereitung in 1765 and the Appa- 
ratus, ὅζο, in 1767, Semler had edited (in 1766) “ Joh. Jac. Wetstenii Libelli ad Crisin 
atque Interpretationem Novi Testamenti.” To this he had appended (pp. 167—206.) 
“ Spicilegiam Observationum de Variantibus Novi Testamenti Lectionibus, in quo pre- 
cipua etiam ex Joh. Alb. Bengelii Introductione in Crisin Novi Testamenti recensentur.” 
This Appendix and the “ Apparatus ad lib.” &c. (p. 45. seg.) are worthy of special atten- 
tion as developing Semler’s views of recensions, and as applying Bengel’s principles to the 
wider range of critical authorities, which had been made known through Wetstein. 

2 In the passage in which this occurs he is maintaining that there is no proof that 
Origen had formed a new recension of the New Testament : — “ Certe non ea significa- 
tione, que alias in re critica sacra obtinet, v.c. ubi de recensione Lucianea aut Hesy- 
_chiana loquimur, aut ubi codices, C. 1). L. 1. 13. 33, ete. aliam recensionem exhibere dicimus, 
quam codices 2, 3, 4, etc.”—Opuscula Academica, ed. Gabler, i. 237. 5 

3 ἐς Recensiones sacri textus (v. 6. Evangeliorum) agnosco non nisi paucas (sunt forte 
tres aut quatuor), que omnes N, T. codices in totidem classes sejungunt.”— Opp. 
Acadd. 1. 239. 

BE4 
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nopsis of the three first Gospels, and afterwards the whole of the 
New Testament, with a critically revised text, led him of necessity 
to examine the relation of MSS. and versions still more closely: and 
in 1777, the year in which his first edition of the New Testament 
was completed, he gave in his Historia Textus Greci Epistolarum 
Paulinarum', and in the preface to the Gospels, a description of his 
formed theory: this theory itself must be judged of according to the 
facts of the case, irrespective of the probability or the contrary of the 
supposed historical grounds on which the author sought to account 
for the observed phenomena. 

The groundwork of the theory was, that at the beginning of the 
third century at least, there existed two recensions of the Gospels, 
and to these special attention should be paid, however many other 
recensions may have been formed. Of these ancient recensions, 
the one was “the Alexandrian, the readings of which are gathered 
from the codices of the Gospels C. L., and also K. 1. 13. 33. 69. 
106. 118., from the Evangelistaria 18, 19., from the Coptic [ἃ 6. 
Memphitic], A£thiopic, Armenian, and later Syriac versions (in- 
cluding the marginal notes of this last mentioned), and from the 
citations of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and Isidorus of Pelusium: the other, the western, the 
readings of which may be gathered from Codex D., and in part from 
the Codices 1. 13. 69., from the Latin version, specially from the 
Antehieronymian, which is commonly called the tala, and from the 
more ancient Latin fathers; sometimes also from the Syriac and 
Arabic versions. The Codex A. follows, in the Gospels, a recension 
differing alike from the Alexandrian and the western, perhaps Con- 
stantinopolitan, more recent, compiled from other recensions.”? He 
also states why he cannot commend the Syriac version so much as 
some had done, regarding it as rewrought, and moulded in many 
parts to more modern readings ;—a judgment which had been pre- 
viously formed by Bengel, and which has been surprisingly con- 
firmed by later discoveries. 

Nearly twenty years after this was written, appeared the first 
volume of Griesbach’s second (enlarged) critical edition. The ma- 
terials to which he had the opportunity of applying his theories 
were far greater than they had been when his critical studies eom- 
menced, and now, therefore, he was able to give his recension-system 
its full development, It is important to observe that he now casts 
aside historical theories* which had once pleased his more youthful 


1 Opuscula Academica, ii, 1—135. 

2 Noy. Test. Griesbach, ed. 1777, Pref. p. xiv. 

8’ Some who have opposed Griesbach and his views, such as the late American Pro- 
fessor Norton, have entirely ignored this; and they have brought, therefore, into juxta- 
position sentences and passages written by Griesbach at different times during forty years 
of critical study, as if at one and the same time he had held, or professed to hold, the 
opinions, which they show to be in several respects dissonant. Such writers have also 
manifested an entire want of apprehension of the wide distinction between the facts to 
which Griesbach drew attention, and the theories (partially propounded before) which he 
connected with those facts. Had such censors studied the text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, as Griesbach did for half a century, they would have learned to speak of him and 
his labours in a_very different tone from that in which they have so often indulged. 
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and imaginative mind, and contents himself with the statement of 
what he believed to be proved facts. He says,— 

« The origin of the various recensions of the text of the New Tes- 
tament, in the absence of documents and testimonies of sufficient 
antiquity, cannot be historically evinced; nor is this the place to patch 
up that defect with conjectures. But that at the beginning of the 
third century at least there existed already two recensions becomes 
manifest from the comparison of the passages of the New Testament 
cited in Greek by Origen, with the quotations of Tertullian and 
Cyprian. These latter quotations imply that there must have been 
a Greek text differing in its whole conformation and entire colouring! 
from that which Origen used, and before him Clement of Alexandria. 
That text [the one used by Tertullian and Cyprian] is accustomed 
to agree with the Codices Greco-Latini, with the copies of the Ante- 
hieronymian Latin version, and (in the Gospel of St. Matthew) with 
the most ancient Codex Vaticanus B., also withthe MSS. 1. 13. 69. 
118. 124. 131. 157., and with the Sahidic [7 e. Thebaic] and Jeru- 
salem Syriac versions; the other accords with the Codices of the 
Gospels C. L. 33. 102. 106., and (in the latter chapters of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John) with the Vatican B., with the 
Coptic (Memphitic), AXthiopic, Armenian, Philoxenian Syriac ver- 
sions, and with the citations of Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Isidorus of Pelusium, and others. 

“This latter-mentioned text, which after the time of Clement 
and Origen the Alexandrians and Egyptians especially used and 
disseminated, may be not unsuitably termed Alexandrian. The 
other, used from the time of Tertullian, by the Africans, Italians, 
Gauls, and other westerns, may be not unfitly distinguished by the 


Griesbach’s mind continually grew in its apprehension of fucts, and just in the same pro- 
portion became emancipated from mere theories. 

1 Those opponents of Griesbach who substituted ridicule for argument have taken ex- 
ception at this strong language. Thus, Professor Andrews Norton cites a passage from 
Griesbach’s Symbolz Critics, vol. i. p.cxxxvili. (1785), in which he is speaking of St. 
Paul’s Epistles only as given in one Western MS. (the Codex Claromontanus). Norton 
cites thus : —‘“* The Western recension, as far as we are acquainted with it from this MS., 
was nearly allied to the Alexandrine.” It is but fair to give Griesbach’s own words, and 
not this partial citation and defective rendering. Griesbach says: “ [Videtur] recen- 
sionem occidentalem, quatenus e codice D. noscitur, cum Alexandrina satis propinqua 
cognatione conjunctam fuisse ; h.e. codices eos, e quibus manavit occidentalis recensio, 
quamvis sepenumero corruptos et interpolatos, tamen permultis in locis easdem servasse 
lectiones vetustas, quas in Alexandrina recensione deprehendimus, a quibus vero codices 
Asiatici, Constantinopolitani, aliique recensiones dissonant.” 

Professor Norton, after his partial citation, continues, —‘“‘ We may compare this with 
the language used in his Prolegomena [the passage above to which the reference is made]; 
and in order to show more clearly the extravagance of the latter, we may blend the words 
of both sentences into one. The Western recension, so far as we are acquainted with it 
Srom this M'S., was nearly allied to the Alexandrine, although it differed from it in its whole 
conformation and colouring.” —Genuineness of the Gospels, note A. (i. 171. English 
edition). 

If this mode of marshalling evidence be legitimate, we may join any parts of sentences 
out of different works, and not wholly on the same subject, and so make a writer say 
whatever we please. But after all, has the German critic been shown by the American 
professor to have expressed opinions of necessity absurd? Might not the Transatlantic 
censor be reminded that the white and the negro are allied as being of one blood, and that 
they are alike equally man; and that in spite of all differences of treatment, conform- 
ation, and colouring ? 
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name of Western; not, however, that it was limited to the bounds of 
the Western Empire, as may be clearly seen from the agreement 
(frequent but not constant) of the Jerusalem Syriac, and Sahidic 
| Thebaic] versions. 

** From both of these recensions in the Gospels (of which alone I 
here speak), does the text of Codex A. differ; sometimes it agrees 
with the Alexandrian authorities, sometimes with the Westerns, then 
again it accords with both, but very often also it differs from both, 
and approaches nearer to our common text. Cognate to this MS. 
are the Codices E. F. G. H. 8., but deformed with many more modern 
readings, and far more nearly related to the common text than is the 
case with A. All of these (A. E. F. G. H. §.) appear in the Gospels to 
agree mostly with those fathers (so far as may be gathered from the 
imperfect collations which have been made of their writings) who 
at the close of the fourth century, and in the fifth and sixth, 
flourished in Greece, Asia Minor, and the neighbouring provinces ; 
and this recension, which we may here call Constantinopolitan, was 
especially diffused in the patriarchate of Constantinople, and by 
means of many copyists was disseminated far and wide, and was 
transfused into the Sclavonic version (the copies of which, however, 
differ not unfrequently amongst themselves). The [ Peshito] Syriac 
version, as printed, resembles none of these recensions, nor yet is it 
wholly dissimilar. In many things it agrees with the Alexandrian 
recension, in more with the Western, in some also with the Con- 
stantinopolitan; but so, however, that it commonly repudiates the 
things which have been brought into it in the latter ages. It seems, 
therefore, to have been again and again revised at different times 
with Greek MSS., quite diverse.” 

Griesbach then speaks of the mixed text found in Chrysostom, 
and continues:—‘ Besides the MSS. which present one of the 
ancient recensions, there are also some the text of which is blended 
from the readings of two or three recensions; of this kind are the 
fragments of the Codices P. Q. T., which accord sometimes with the 
Alexandrian, sometimes with the Western copies. Perhaps there 
should also be referred to this class, the MSS. which from their 
prevailing character have been reckoned above as Alexandrian 
or Western; 1. 13. 33. 69. 106. 118. 124. 131. 157. with the 
Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic [Thebaic], Jerusalem Syriac, and the 
margin of the Philoxenian Syriac versions. For in all these Alex- 
andrian readings are intermixed with Western, and vice versd. There 
are also some MSS., in which, if the whole conformation of the text 
be regarded, Constantinopolitan readings prevail; intermixed how- 
ever, more or less, with Alexandrian or Western readings. To this 
head may be referred codices which, although not carrying all of 
them equal authority, may be separated from the general herd: K. M. 
10. 11. 17. 22. 28. 36. 40. 57. 61. 63. 64. 72. 91. 108. 127. 142. 209. 
229. 235., and the Evangelistaria 18. 19. 24. 36.”! 

Such then were the steps by which Griesbach’s recension system 


1 Noy. Test. i, 1796. Prol. Sect. iii. (pp. Ixxiv—Ixxvi.) 
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was completed. The comparison of the enumeration given in 1777 
with that in 1796, shows that from taking the Codices Greco-Latini 
as the MS. representatives of the Western recension, he had gradually 
brought under the same head other copies which in many respects 
agreed with them: but still the difficulty of drawing a line of de- 
marcation between the Alexandrian and Western classes was not only 
felt but stated, and this difficulty made the place of 1. 13. 33. 69., 
and other copies, so very doubtful and uncertain. Also the fact of 
P.Q.T. holding a middle place was very contradictory to the notion 
that these classes were really quite distinct. It is true that the 
Codex Beze D. and the Latin versions on the one hand, and C. L. and 
the Memphitic on the other, Jook like very different classes; but the 
whole interval is filled up with documents more or less allied to the 
two extreme points, so that at length we cannot say of those which 
hold a medial place that they are related to one extreme more than 
to the other. 

At the time when this system of Griesbach was first formed, the 
readings of that important document, the Codex Vaticanus B., were 
not yet available; and thus he had to use other MSS. as his exem- 
plars of the Alexandrian text: indeed at the time when the above 
remarks were written, he had not seen any collation of more than the 
Gospels in that MS. And thus he had to use as the MS. types of 
the Alexandrian family documents of a later date and more modern 
colouring: had it been otherwise, it is probable that he would not 
have so formed his classes as to put B. partly in one and partly in 
another ; its text would have suggested to him either that the Alex- 
andrian family in its best form coincided, in much of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, with that which he called Western, and this might have been 
confirmed by the character of Origen’s quotations in that book ; — 
or it might have led him to regard as hopeless, an actual distinction 
between the Alexandrian and Western texts. As it was, his classi- 
fication was made when in possession of but partial data, and this was 
still maintained when his Greek New Testament appeared.! 

Griesbach thus specifies the characteristics of the recensions which 
he recognised : — 

* The Western recension is accustomed to preserve the harsher 
genuine readings, when they are opposed to the genius of the Greek 
language, Hebraising, involving solecism, unpleasant to the ear, — 
inasmuch as all these things were less offensive to western readers. 
The Alexandrian recension, on the other hand, sought to avoid and 
change whatever might be offensive to Greek ears. The Western 
recension endeavours to render the sense more clear and less involved 
by means of explanations, circumlocutions, additions, gathered from 
every side, and by transpositions of words and sentences; but the 
Alexandrian sought to illustrate words and phrases, rather than the 


᾿ One great object which Griesbach had in view, was to vindicate the Greek MSS. from 
the charge of Latinising. ‘This accusation had been used in such a manner as almost to 
invalidate the authority of all the Codices Greco-Latini; but Wetstein, about the middle 
of the last century, extended it to all the more ancient documents. This led Griesbach 
to endeavour to discriminate with care the text which they actually contained. 
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sense. The Western recension prefers the readings which are more 
full and verbose, and also supplements taken from parallel passages : 
it also sometimes omits what may make the sense obscure, or might 
seem repugnant to the context or to parallel passages; in all which 
respects the Alexandrian is purer. In one word, the Alexandrian 
critic has acted the part of a grammarian, the Western of an inter- 
preter . . . . . . Inall these points the Constantinopolitan 
recension commonly accords with the Alexandrian, but with this 
difference, that it is yet more studious of Greek propriety, it admits 
more glosses into the text, and throughout it intermingles readings, 
either Western which are discrepant from the Alexandrian, or else 
compounded of Alexandrian and Western.”! To these remarks on 
the distinction of recensions, he adds however, “ No recension in any 
codex still extant is found uninjured, such as it was originally;” an 
admission which, of itself, goes far to efface the lines of boundary by 
which he sought to define each recension. 

The use which Griesbach made of his system is thus stated by 
De Wette. 

“1, ΑἹ] the witnesses which belong to one recension, and which 
unite in their evidence, are to be reckoned as but one witness. 2. 
That reading which is supported by all the old recensions is to be 
held for genuine. 3. Where the Alexandrian and Western are in 
accordance against the Constantinopolitan, the most ancient reading 
is attested. 4. Where the Alexandrian recension is in accordance 
with the Constantinopolitan against the Western, it must be inquired 
whether the reading of the latter belongs to its peculiar kinds of 
error. Also similarly, if the Western recension accords with the 
Constantinopolitan against the Alexandrian. 5. If all the three 
recensions give different testimonies, the number of the witnesses is 
not to decide, but the preponderance of internal grounds of eyvi- 
dence.” ? 

The system propounded* by Griesbach led to discussions and 
modifications. Marruai opposed with violence of language and 
vehemence of invective, not only the critical principles of Griesbach, 
but even all the more ancient documents on which his classification 
rested in part: and as the citations of fathers had been relied on as 
demonstrating the readings of the third century, Matthei with 
earnest zeal opposed this mode of investigation, and tried to cast 
uncertainty upon all patristic citations. He used to this end the 
writings of Griesbach, in which he had shown what kinds of quota- 
tions are found in Origen and others, and when they may be relied 
on as sufficiently exact, and when they are wholly loose, or modified 
by transcribers. All this Matthei turned against Griesbach, unmindful 
of the distinction which he had established, and of all that had been 
done by Mill, Bentley, Bengel, and Wetstein to sift such quota- 
tions. From his own study Matthei added to what others had 
collected; and then he passed unsparing ridicule on all who could 


1 Ν, Test. 1796. Prol. Sect. iii. pp. xxvii. Ixxviii. 
2 Einleitung in N. Test. 5th ed. 1848, § 58. p. 82, 
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rely in the smallest degree upon such contradictory, confused, and 
indefinite allegations of Scripture passages. Matthzi had, in fact, no 
knowledge of the subject prior to his taking it up for controversial 
purposes; and thus it is not surprising that he only regarded it in 
a manner peculiarly one-sided. Origen’s quotations did indeed stand 
in his way; but these he accounted for by the supposition that 
Origen had corrupted the text in some places, and that in others the 
use which he had made of passages had led some Alexandrian copyists 
to adapt what they wrote to the explanations, &c. of that father. 
Matthzi also repeated the charges of Wetstein against the most 
ancient MSS. when he became really acquainted with his Greek Testa- 
ment ; for so slenderly equipped was Matthzi when he entered into 
the field of New Testament criticism, that he was still unconscious 
of those collations and opinions which had made themselves known 
in all the literary world of Europe. Matthzi, in his Russian solitude, 
seemed to hear only an occasional echo of the voices which resounded 
in the ears of Biblical scholars; and thus his answering cry of con- 
tradiction came forth without his truly knowing how or why the 
utterance had been given which had grated so harshly on his un- 
tutored ears. 

The conclusion at which Matthzi arrived was simply the rejection 
of all the authorities belonging to either the Alexandrian or Western 
recensions of Griesbach, and the adherence to Constantinopolitan 
authorities only. “ΤῸ the class of MSS. to which the Codex Bezz, 
the Codex Claromontanus, and others of high antiquity, belong, he 
gave, in the preface to his edition of St. John’s Gospel, the appella- 
tion of editio scurrilis, nor did he apply softer epithets to those who 
ventured to defend such MSS.” (Rev. T. H. Horne.) 

Had Matthei’s knowledge of facts connected with New Testa- 
ment criticism at all equalled the diligence with which he occupied 
himself in collating those MSS. which feil in his way during his 
abode at Moscow, and had he known how to avoid virulent and re- 
pulsive language, he might have been a useful check on the theorising 
spirit which actuated Semler and Griesbach: but, as it was, such 
opposition as his, such misstatements, such recklessness in imputing 
motives, only had the effect of causing the recension-system propounded 
to be received as resting upon at least a groundwork of important 
truth. 

Other scholars made some additions or modifications of the three 
recensions proposed. Thus Michaelis upheld another recension as 
that form of the Greek text from which the Peshito Syriac version 
had been made: he also divided the Constantinopolitan (as others 
subsequently did also) into earlier and later—a distinction which so 
far holds good, that more recent readings were from time to time 
introduced into the text contained in those documents; but if on 
such grounds new classes were to be introduced, there would be no 
limit to the divisions which critics might lay down; and also, in such 
a classification the Jater form of any text deserves no place ; for let 
it once be shown that a text or a reading is really recent, and it is 
thereby excluded from the place assigned to ancient recensions. 
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The fact that such a division was suggested is thus far important 
that it shows that it was felt that recent copies contain in general a 
recent form of text. 

Hue, a Roman Catholic Professor at the University of Freiburg 
in the Breisgau, brought forward another system, commended by 
much learning and ingenuity, in the year 1808, in the first edition of 
his Einleitung. 

The basis of his system is the condition into which the text of the 
New Testament had sunk during the second century. To show this, 
he carefully collected the various testimonies and complaints of early 
writers, to which allusion has been made above (see pp. 39—41.). To 
the text in that condition he gave the name of κοινὴ ἔκδοσις, common 
edition, a term borrowed from that which the Alexandrian critics had 
used in speaking of the text or readings of Homer as unreyised. 
The κοινὴ of the New Testament, according to Hug, came into ex- 
istence during the second century, an age in which he considered 
that alterations (from the causes assigned above in speaking of various 
readings) were introduced with no sparing hand into the text of the 
Gospels and Acts, with less frequency into the Epistles, and with 
still less into the Apocalypse. 

The next position taken by Hug—a position on the correctness of 
which or the contrary turns the whole question as to his system— 
is that about the middle of the third century three actual recensions 
of the text took place: — that the evils which resulted from the con- 
dition of the common text were seen, and independently of one 
another Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen revised the text; and that 
from the forms of text thus revised proceeded the copies which were 
diffused in that age. 

The proof that Hesychius and Lucian undertook such recensions 
is sought for in certain passages of Jerome’s writings', in which he 


1 These passages are here cited with the context, by which alone their meaning can be 
seen. ‘The parts not quoted by Hug are enclosed between brackets : — 

(«Si Septuaginta interpretum, pura et ut ab eis in Graecum versa est, editio permaneret, 
superflue me, mi Chromati, episcoporum sanctissime atque doctissime, impelleres, ut tibi 
Hebreea volumina Latino sermone transferrem. Quod enim semel aures hominum occu- 
paverat, et nascentis Ecclesie roboraverat fidem, justum erat etiam nostro silentio com- 
probari. Nune vero cum pro varietate regionum diversa feruntur exemplaria, et germana 
illa antiquaque translatio corrupta sit atque violata, nostri arbitrii putas, aut ex pluribus 
judicare quid verum sit, aut novum opus in veteri opere cudere, illudentibusque Judais, 
cornicum ut dicitur oculis configere]. Alexandria et Xgyptus [in Septuaginta suis] 
Hesychium laudat auctorem.  ||Constantinopolis usque ad Antiochiam, Luciani martyris 
exemplaria probat.|| Mediz inter has provincis Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origine 
elaboratos [Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt :] totusque orbis hac inter se trifaria 
varietate compugnat.” — Pref. in Lib. Paralipomenon et Contra Ruffinum ii. 27. (ed. 
Vallarsi, ii. 521, 522.) Jerome then goes on to speak of the Greek versions from the 
Hebrew, which Origen compared in his Hexapla. 

The latter part of this, containing the names of Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen, is 
cited by Hug in separate portions; but instead of “ Alexandria et Aigyptus in Septua- 
ginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem,” he gives, by some oversight or various reading, 
“ Alexandria et Augyptus ejus opus amplexi sunt.” (Hinleit. § 36. p. 169. ed, 1847.) 

To show how widely the recension spread which he ascribed to Lucian, he quotes a 
passage from Jerome’s Epistle ad Sunniam et Fretelam, which, with the context, is seen to 
relate to the Greek Psalter, and not to the New Testament at all. “In opere Psalterii 
juxta digestionem schedule vestre, ubicumque inter Latinos Graecosque contentio est, 
quid magis Hebreis conyeniat, significem. In quo (Hug begins) illud breviter admoneo, 
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speaks of the text of Hesychius being used in Egypt, and that of 
Lucian the martyr from Antioch to Constantinople, while Palestine 
was said to use the copies of Origen. Those passages do indeed 
speak of the LX X.; but Hug ingeniously applied them to the New 
Testament, by showing that Jerome had also spoken of those codices 
of the New Testament which took their names from Hesychius and 
Lucian, and that he had on a few passages in the same part of 
Scripture appealed to the codices of Origen. 

But the supposed historical ground is most slender: it is certain 
that when Jerome says that the Christian world divided itself (in the 
Greek-speaking countries) into three portions, following the copies of 
Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen, he is treating of the LX X., and of 
LXX. only; and when he mentions “copies of the New Testament 
bearing the names of Lucian and Hesychius, upheld by the perverse 
contention of some men,” he cannot mean copies diffused through 
most of the East, as their recensions of the LX X. actually were, nor 
can he speak of those MSS. with approbation, adding as he does, 
that “the Scripture previously translated into the languages of 
many nations teaches that what has been added is false.” Thus the 
Hesychian and Lucianean exemplars of the New Testament, what- 
ever they may have been, and however they got to bear the names 
of those men, were not in general use, were upheld by but a few, 
and, so far from having the character of revision and accuracy, they 
were marked by addition. It is probable that the mention of such 
copies by Jerome, and not their actually known existence and cir- 
culation, led to the condemnation by Pope Gelasius, “The Gospels 
which Lucian falsified, apocrypha; the Gospels which Hesychius 
falsified, apocrypha.”! 

Thus when the historical grounds of external testimony in fayour 
of Hug’s system are reduced to their true limits, by the removal of 
all that really belongs to a different subject, it is clear that the basis 
was most narrow and precarious on which he sought to rear so vast 
and extensive a superstructure. Indeed the only evidence that is 
really applicable, when standing alone, tells against any system which 
makes the exemplars of Lucian and Hesychius an integral part, and. 
which seeks to connect them with what was extensively read and 
used in the third and fourth centuries. 
ut sciatis aliam esse editionem, quam Origines, et Cxsariensis Eusebius, omnesque Graciz 
tractatores Κοινήν, id est communem appellant, atque vulgatam, et a plerisque nunc Λουκιανός 
dicitur (Hug ends here) ; aliam Septuaginta interpretum que in Ἑξαπλοίς codicibus re- 
peritur,” &c. (Hp. evi. ed. Vallarsi. i. 636.) 

In looking at these imperfect and incorrect citations applied to a subject wholly different 
from that to which the context limits them, it seems pretty evident that the passages must 
have been extracted by Hug for some other purpose, and that afterwards, by some mistake, 


they were applied to the New Testament. 

* The following are the only authorities for supposing recensions of Hesychius and 
Lucian in the New Testament : — 

“ Przetermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos paucorum hominum 
asserit perversa contentio: quibus utique nec in toto (this word not in the best copies) 
Veteri Instrumente post Septuaginta interpretes emendare quid licuit, nec in Novo profuit 
emendasse: cum multarum gentium linguis Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse 
que addita sunt.”— Hieronymi Preefatio in quatuor Evangelia ad Damasum. 

“ Evangelia que falsavit Lucianus Apocrypha ; Eyangelia qu falsavit Hesychius Apo- 
erypha.” — Decretum Gelasii. 
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It is believed that the Hesychius who put forth a revision of the 
LXX. was the Egyptian bishop of that name who was put to death 
in the persecution of Diocletian: Lucian is described as a martyr 
who suffered in the early part of the fourth century. 

But even though the historical grounds assumed by Hug and the 
nomenclature thence derived be untenable, it does not follow as a 
matter of course that the classes or recensions which he sought to 
establish were equally void of real existence. It is therefore needful 
to examine’ the classification itself apart from the theory as to how it 
originated, 

First, then, the unrevised text or κοινή : this Hug considered to be 
found in the Gospels in the MSS. D. 1. 13. 69. 124.; in the Epistles of 
St. Paulin D. E. F. G., and in the Acts in D. E., also in the old Latin 
and Thebaic versions; these he considered as presenting the form 
which the text had assumed in the early part of the third century: 
he also assigned the Peshito Syriac to the same class of text, though 
in a form somewhat different, and he claimed the citations of Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen as belonging to it. 

To the recension of Hesychius he assigned B. C. L. of the Gospels, 
A. B.C. 17. 46. in St. Paul’s Epistles, A. B. C. 40. in the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, and A. C. 38. in the Revelation; the Memphitic 
version; and the citations found in Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Marcus and Macarius the monks, and Cosmas Indicopleustes. 

The recension of Lucian he found in E. F. G. H. 5. V., and the 
Moscow Lectionaries b. and ἢ. (of Matthzi’s notation), as well as in the” 
modern MSS. in general; in the Epistles in the Codex g. (of Matthei), 
and others at Moscow; and in the Revelation in several of the more 
recent documents; in the Gothic and Sclavonic versions, and in the 
citations of Theophylact. 

To the recension of Origen, in the Gospels Hug ascribed A. K. M. 
42, 106. 114. 116. and Matthei’s no. 10.; the Philoxenian Syriac 
version; and the quotations of Theodoret and Chrysostom. Beyond 
the Gospels he considered that he could find no MS. proofs of the 
existence of this recension; though he thought that the later Syriac 
version might be a guide in discovering such copies; but in this he 
owned his want of success. 

In defining the characteristics of these several classes, the κοινή, or 
unrevised, has been sufficiently described; if, however, a text could 
be assumed as being that of which the account given would hold good, 
it could be found in no one document or class of documents; for as the 
changes introduced could not be supposed to be confined to any one 
locality, its form must have been as varied as the exemplars in which 
it was contained. And, except in including the Peshito Syriac under 
the same head as the Codex Beze, Hug’s system allows no room 
for this varied development. This class of text, the supposed κοινή, 
answers very nearly to Griesbach’s Western recension; including, 
besides, the Peshito Syriac, and the citations of Clement and Origen. 

Griesbach, in examining the hypothesis of Hug, admitted that 
there was a measure of truth in his opinion as to the text of the 
Peshito; that is to say, he considered that that ancient version had 
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got into the condition in which it has been transmitted to us, very 
much in the same manner as the Western recension had sprung up; 
and thus, without an identity of text, there was something analogous 
in the two. But earnestly did he oppose the notion that the cita- 
tions of Origen should be referred to the same class, and he gave 
good and valid reasons in contradiction to such a view even on Hug’s 
own principles of arrangement. For the greater part of the readings 
of Origen in characteristic passages accord not with D. or the Latin 
texts, but with what Hug called the recension of Hesychius. But, 
on the other hand, Hug showed that certain citations in Clement 
and in Origen do accord with what Griesbach had termed Western 
readings. This led to some important results; for Griesbach, by an 
examination of many passages, made it appear distinctly that Origen 
had at different times used MSS. which differed from each other as 
to text; and thus in his Commentaries on St. John he employed an 
Alexandrian text, while in those on St. Matthew, in the later part 
of his life, he used one containing Western readings; and in other 
places he varies in his citations, and occasionally mentions the varia- 
tions of his copies. 

As Origen had been originally a kind of index on Griesbach’s 
system for pointing out the Alexandrian text, these admissions or 
reconsiderations were very injurious to that defined scheme; for 
they did much to remove the land-marks which he had himself 
erected to denote the extent of each. But Hug himself was also 
led in considering Griesbach’s remarks to express an opinion which 
would be equally injurious to Ais arrangement; for he quotes the 
judgment of Griesbach respecting Origen: —“‘A very distinguished 
scholar has remarked, that on the whole he approaches very near to 
the text of the MS. L. For if we take away from D. its greatest 
aberrations there stands out to view a text very like that of Cod. L.”! 

The Hesychian recension of Hug is almost, if not quite, identical 
with the Alexandrian of Griesbach; the difference that he appears, 
however, to make is that which the removal from it of so many of 
the citations of Origen would produce. But it was needful to Hug’s 
system to distinguish between those quotations and this recension : 
for as Hesychius suffered in the earlier years of the fourth century, 
it would have been inconsistent with all that he was endeavouring 
to establish if he were to admit that his recension had been employed: 
eighty years before. And this was a strong point with Griesbach 
in his remarks on the subject; for this alone overset the supposed 
historical basis which Hug had laid. This ¢ext was certainly used in 
Egypt: but an Hesychian text was that adopted in that country ; 
this then must be the Hesychian text, 7f the historical notes related 
to the New Testament at all. But as this text was in fact used in 
Egypt before the birth of Hesychius, the links in the chain of hy- 
pothesis become snapped asunder. 


' “in sehr angesehener Gelehrter beobachtet hat, das er sich im Ganzen mehr der 
Handschrift L anniihere. Denn wenn wir die gréssern Abweichungen aus D entfernen, 
so tritt ein Text hervor der jenem des Codex L sehr ahnlich ist.” — Hug, Einleitung, 
8 36. p.172. 
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Hug considered this text to be a kind of thorough revision, un- 
dertaken by a critical scholar; but whether he made alterations in 
the text from a comparison of copies, or from his own judgment, he 
leaves undetermined: if the former, then it would follow that, in 
spite of the supposed confusion of the κοινὴ ἔκδοσις, some copies con- 
tained a better text; if the latter, then it would only be a conjectural 
procedure, injuring still more what was already injured. It may be 
that Hesychius and the other revisers are, upon this theory, sup- 
posed to have introduced into general use readings from copies which 
they considered to be more correct than those commonly employed. 
If we must assume actual recensions in early times, the best theory 
probably would be that which represented critics as selecting the most 
accurate copies which they could find of the text that was current 
in their own country. They might be conscious of no alterations 
except those which were springing up in their own days from the 
blunders of cope and these they might correct with care, and 
then their own exemplars might be used by others, from the known 
pains which had been taken in eliminating transcriptural error. It is 
doubtful in the extreme whether we can suppose more than this to 
have been ever accomplished; and there are no grounds whatever 
for ascribing the Alexandrian text to the labours of Hesychius, or 
of any other one critic who ever lived. Had such extensive re- 
vision ever been undertaken, and had its results been received, more 
definite traces would have been left in the history of the text: it 
would not have been only recorded in two doubtful and depreciatory 
sentences. ὡ 

Hug’s recension of Lucian is nearly identical with the Constanti- 
nopolitan of Griesbach, at least by assuming the latter in the form 
which it seems to have acquired in after times. Hug laid down that 
the basis of this recension was the κοινὴ ἔκδοσις as it existed in 
Syria, and on this ground (which he thought that he had proved) he 
maintained that the text must be that of Lucian. This involves no 
impossibility on any ground of chronology; but the proof is wanting. 
The relation between this form of text, and the country to which he 
assigned it, he maintained from a comparison of passages in which 
the Peshito Syriac agrees with this recension in opposition to Alex- 
andrian copies: thus, by assuming that the Peshito represents the 
κοινὴ as read in Syria, he thought that he could account for the 
formation of this recension as a revision of it. Hug describes the 
supposed procedure of Lucian just as if he had seen the whole; and 
by admitting that readings not in the Peshito, nor yet in the other 
old recensions, are found in this, he shows that it could not be ac- 
counted for strictly in this manner. He may be quite correct in 
supposing that Antioch was the place where it sprung up; but to 
attribute its formation to any thing more than the common pro- 
cedings of copyists, is a refinement not sustained by proofs or by 
the probabilities of the case. Griesbach, after weighing Hug’s argu- 
ments, thought that the Constantinopolitan form of text had sprung 
up from a combination of the readings used in different parts and by 
different persons. He accounted for the many resemblances between 
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this text and the Peshito Syriac by supposing that that version had 
been revised by the aid of Greek MSS. of this kind. And all the 
researches of Hug, when properly used, went to show that this was 
the real character of the Constantinopolitan text ; it might be said 
to bear the same relation to the more ancient readings that the common 
dialect, κοινή, of the Greeks did to the previously existing modes of 
speech. . 

Hitherto Hug had done no more than re-arrange the previously 
recognised families or classes of text; but in his fourth class or third 
recension, the Origenian, he devised a something not easy to be 
defined. We know what is meant when we hear of a MS. of the 
Alexandrian, Western, or Constantinopolitan recensions of Griesbach, 
or of the κοινή, the Hesychian or Lucianean of Hug; but it is not 
so easy to define the Origenian text or readings of this latter- 
mentioned critic. 

It is granted that the citations of Origen do not accord with this 


assumed recension; but for this Hug accounts by the supposition ~~ 


that it was the undertaking of his latter days, after his works had 
been completed. How then can a text be found which can be 
ascribed to Origen as its author? Hug appeals to what Jerome had 
written concerning the LXX., stating that the countries between 
Egypt and Antioch use the Palestinian MSS., elaborated by Origen. 
This (as before) he transfers to the New Testament, and then seeks 
for MSS. which will in his opinion answer the description: as being 
intermediate iz teat between the readings of Antioch and Egypt, 
they were what he expected would be found in the region locally 
interposed. And as the later Syriac seemed to be related to the 
version of the Old Testament in that language made from the 
Hexaplar text of Origen, this version (he thought) afforded a eri- 
terion of the text used by that father. 

But here we have ingenuity vainly employed; for all that could 
be said of the very few MSS. which he ascribes to this recension, 
is that they present features belonging apparently to a transition 
state; so that if they rightly form a class or a recension, several 
of those which he has placed either under the κοινὴ or the Hesychian 
should also occupy a similar place. Again, some of the Hesychian 
contain mixtures of the readings which he termed Lucianean ; why 
then do not they take their places as a distinct family? Also, it 
may well be asked, how it is that the ancients, who tell us so much 
of the Biblical labours of Origen, say not one word about the weari- 
some undertaking with which he is supposed to have been occupied 
in his latter days? And if Origen did indeed crown his years of 
toil and study by thus recording the result of his researches into 
the true text of the New Testament, would it not be at least remark- 
able that he should have given forth a text very little resembling 
that which he had used in any part of his life? and even in some places 
contradicting the readings which he expressly mentions, in some even 
of his later works, as being that of the Greek copies? These 
remarks and inquiries are equally applicable whichever of the docu- 


ments said to contain this text may be assumed as its genuine form: 
G2 
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for so vague is the whole theory respecting it, that there is no par- 
ticular parity or mutual resemblance between the MSS. which Hug 
brings together as constituting this one class. Most of them belong 
just as much to the Constantinopolitan family (or that of Lucian) as 
those which Hug names under that head. 

But it was necessary to Hug’s position to find a Palestinian re- 
cension, as one of the three classes of revised text; and therefore he 
found it here. One strong point in opposition to the notion that 
these documents contain a text of Palestine, given forth (according 
to Hug’s supposition) by Pierius and Pamphilus from Origen’s MSS., 
is found in the character of the citations of Eusebius, who uses a text 
generally Alexandrian. 

Twice, indeed, Jerome appeals to the exemplars of Origen; but 
this expression does not prove that any such recension existed, but 
merely that there were copies which Origen had used: in one place 
he joins the name of Pierius with that of Origen. 

These probabilities are strong against the hypothesis of an Origen- 
ian recension; but these are not all; for Origen himself in one of 
his later works disclaims such an undertaking as one that could not 
be carried out!; he Anew that copies differed, he stated the fact, but 
how to apply a critical remedy was utterly unknown to him. This 
statement from himself might have sufficed to hinder such a work 
being attributed to him; and if he had really formed such a recen- 
sion, in the text of which he contradicted all that he had definitely 
stated for forty years to be the reading of Holy Scripture (as would 
have been the case on the supposition before us), it would infer either 
that bis judgment in this close of his life was impaired, or else that he 
had acted the critic, by using an unwarrantable licence of conjecture. 

Thus the theories of Hug possess rather a negative than a positive 
value. They led to a re-examination of the whole subject by Gries- 
bach, who entered on it in a spirit of rare candour: the result is given 
in the Meletemata prefixed to his latest work (Commentarius criticus, 
part ii.) in 1811. He there refuted some of the positions of Hug, 
expressed his dissent from others, and at the same time admitted 
that his own system required certain modifications. He utterly 


1 In his Commentary on St. Matthew, he questions, on internal probabilities, whether 
the words in chap. xix. 19., ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σον ὡς σεαυτόν, are really part of the 
genuine text (a thing which, on grounds of critical evidence, need not be doubted) ; and 
then he speaks of the diversities of copies: καὶ εἰ μὲν μὴ καὶ περὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν διαφωνία 
ἣν πρὺς ἄλληλα τῶν ἀντιγράφων ὥστε πάντα τὰ κατὰ Ματθαῖον μὴ συνάδειν ἀλλήλοις, ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ εὐαγγέλια, κἂν ἀσεβής τις ἔδοξεν εἶναι ὃ ὑπονοῶν ἐνταῦθα προσεῤῥίφθαι, οὐκ 
εἰρημένην ὑπὸ τοῦ σωτῆρος πρὺς Thy πλούσιον τὴν “ ἀγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σου ὡς σεαυτόν ἢ 
ἐντολήν" νυνὶ δὲ δηλονότι πολλὴ γέγονεν ἣ τῶν ἀντιγράφων διαφορά, εἴτε ἀπὸ ῥαθυμίας τινῶν 
γραφέων, εἴτε ard τόλμης τινῶν μοχθηρῶς τῆς διορθώσεως τῶν γραφομένων, εἴτε καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν τὰ 
ἑαυτοῖς δοκοῦντα ἐν τῇ διορθώσει προστιθέντων ἢ ἀφαιρούντων. τὴν μὲν οὖν ἐν τοῖς ἀντιγρά- 
φοις τῆς παλαιᾶς διαθήκης διαφωνίαν, θεοῦ διδόντος, εὕρομεν ἰάσασθαι, κριτηρίῳ χρησάμενοι ταῖς 
λοιπαῖς ἐκδόσεσιν. κι τ, Δ. ---- (11,671. De la Rue). ‘This implies pretty plainly that no such 
method had been devised, at least by Origen himself, for forming a recension of the text 
of the New Testament. The old Latin translator of Origen has here, “ In exemplaribus 
autem Noyi Testamenti, hoc ipsum me posse facere sine periculo non putavi.” Even if 
this be not a genuine clause, which has been lost in the Greek, it is an apt commentary ; 
and it shows that the ancients were wholly unconscious of any such work having been 
undertaken by Origen. Indeed, it is marvellous that any modern writers should have 
adopted such a theory with regard to Origen. 
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doubted the historical basis and nomenclature assumed by Hug; he 
disproved the notion of any recension by Origen, especially such a 
one as Hug had defined. And, although he still considered that the 
establishment of recensions, as such, was essential to drawing true 
results from textual criticism, he now thought that, except perhaps 
his own Alexandrian class, there was none to which that name would 
in strictness apply. 

And this leads to the inquiry how far such a thing can be shown 
as actual textual revision of the Greek New Testament in early 
days. Is there any real evidence of such procedures on the part of 
Christian scholars? Of course it is admitted that after a MS. had 
been written it passed (or ought to have done so) into the hands of 
him who was called ὁ ἀντιβάλλων. And the business of such 
properly was to revise what had been written so as to make it 
according to the copy (just as a modern press-corrector does). This 
name or occupation, as well as that of a διορθωτής, occurs in the 
subscriptions yet found in Biblical MSS.: as to these, however, it 
should be observed that the existing subscriptions are often, if not 
always, copies from that which had been originally appended to a 
ΜΆ. ; so that though it seems occasionally that some particular copy 
had been revised or examined by some known individual, the attest- 
ation properly belongs to some more ancient MS. from which what 
we possess has been derived. 

The subscription of a MS. (itself of the eleventh century) from 
which Zacagni published the divisions and summaries employed by 
Euthalius, at the end of the Catholic Epistles, runs thus : — ἀντε- 
βλήθη δὲ τῶν πράξεων καὶ καθολικῶν ἐπιστολῶν τὸ βιβλίον πρὸς τὰ 
ἀκριβῆ ἀντίγραφα τῆς ἐν Καισαρείᾳ βιβλιοθήκης Εὐσεβίου τοῦ Map- 

trov.! And the subscription of the ancient Coislin fragments (H. 
of St. Paul’s Epistles) is of a similar kind; ἀντεβλήθη δὲ ἡ βίβλος 
πρὸς τὸ ἐν Katcapla ἀντίγραφον τῆς βιβλιοθήκης τοῦ ἁγίου Ἰ]αμφιλου 
χειρὶ γεγραμμένον. 

In other MSS. the work of the διορθωτής is also mentioned, and 
that in such a manner as to indicate some difference. The following 
are subscriptions appended to portions of the LX -X. version: from 
the end of Esther copied from παλαιώτατον λίαν ἀντίγραφον in the 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus (of the fourth or fifth century) added 
by a later hand (of the sixth or seventh century), μετελήμφθη καὶ 
διορθώθη πρὸς τὰ “᾿ξαπλᾶ Opuyévous ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ διωρθώμενα. ᾿Αντω- 
νίνος ὁμολογητὴς ἀντέβαλεν, Πάμφιλος διόρθωσα τὸ τεῦχος ἐν τῇ 
φυλακῇ. At the end of Ezekiel in the Codex Marechallianus is 
found, μετελήφθη ἀπὸ ἀντιγράφου τοῦ ᾿ΑΔβᾶ ᾿Απολλιναρίου τοῦ 
κοινοβιάρχου. ἐν ᾧ καθυποκεῖται ταῦτα, μετελήφθη ἀπὸ τῶν κατὰ τὰς 
ἐκδόσεις ἑξαπλῶν, καὶ διωρθώθη ἀπὸ τῶν ᾿Ωριγένους αὐτοῦ τετραπλῶν, 
ἅτινα καὶ αὐτοῦ χειρὶ διώρθωτο, καὶ ἐσχολιογράφητο. ὁ Εὐσέβιος ἐγὼ 
σχόλια παρέθηκα. ἸΠάμφιλος καὶ Ἐὐσέβιος ἐδιωρθώσαντο. 

The work of a διορθωτὴς may apparently be regarded as more 
critical than that of the mere ἀντιβάλλων ; the latter answering 


1 Zacagni Collectanea Monumentorum Veterum. Rome, 1698, p. 513. 
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rather to one who read by copy, the former to him who used a 
critical judgment; and thus from him might arise naturally such 
results as would be introduced by a comparison of various copies: a 
transcript made from some exemplar, when corrected by means of 
another, would produce a modified text. And this may account for the 
alterations made in various MSS.: when first written the comparer 
would examine it with the copy, so as to exclude mere clerical errors: 
but when at any time it passed into the hands of a corrector, the 
alterations would be of a different kind; for then readings would be 
changed to suit what might be found in the text or margin of another 
exemplar. And this process may be noticed in many MSS., where 
the corrections show that many successive hands have occupied them- 
selves with it. 

But we have no proof that any διορθωτὴς ever made a formal 
revision of the Greek New Testament, such as were executed by 
several with regard to the LX X.; the utmost that can be proved is, 
that MSS. were transcribed from some well-known exemplar, such 
as that in the library of Cesarea, or else were compared with it. It 
can hardly be doubted that this exemplar of Pamphilus the martyr 
was one containing such a text as had been used by Origen, even if 
it were not a copy which had belonged to that laborious critic: no 
doubt it was supposed to be free from the interpolations and ad- 
ditions of which so much complaint had been made; but that it was 
strictly a recenszon cannot be shown, and if it had any connection 
with Origen, the contrary may be regarded as very certain. It was 
probably to such a copy at Cesarea that Jerome appealed when he 
spoke of the exemplars of Origen and Pierius. 

If any theory were admissible on which to rest a conjectural 
recension, it is remarkable that the name of Pamphilus has been 
passed by; for copies are again and again stated to be taken from 
his, and we know that he prepared many codices, and was diligent 
in circulating copies of the Scriptures',—no doubt such as he con- 
sidered to be correct; but it has been rightly seen that his haying 
transcribed a copy with his own hand is wholly different from his 
having made a recension of the text. Hug, indeed, does suppose 
that the recension of Origen was thus published by Pamphilus; but 
this conjecture does not hold well with another part of his theory, in 
which he maintains that the recension of Origen never had any wide 
or general circulation; for it is clear that this Caesarean exemplar 
was used by many, and from the connection of Eusebius with Pam- 
philus in his Biblical studies and labours, and his residence at 
Cesarea, it is difficult for any to advance that the copies which he 
sent to the churches at Constantinople contained a text which he 
supposed to be different. 


1 The following is part of an extract given by Jerome from the third book of Eusebius’s 
Life of Pamphilus : —“ Quis studiosorum amicus non fuit Pamphili? Si quos videbat ad 
victum necessarium indigere, praebebat large que poterat. Scripturas quoque sanctas non 
ad legendum tantum, sed et ad habendum, tribuebat promptissime. Nee solum viris, sed 
et feminis, quas vidisset lectioni deditas. Unde et multos codices preparabat, ut quum 
necessitas poposcisset volentibus largiretur.”—Contra Ruffinum, lib. i, 9. (ed. Vallarsi, 
ii, 465.) 
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Up to the middle, then, of the third century, we find, from the 
testimony of Origen, that there was no revised text of the New 
Testament; in the beginning of the fourth, we meet with nothing 
more than particular exemplars used to copy other MSS. from, but -+~ 
nothing that looks like a standard of appeal; and at the end of the 
fourth century, it is certain that Jerome knew nothing of any such 
text: had known recensions existed, they would have afforded him 
no small aid in his revision of the Latin translation: it would have 
been also surprising, if he had known of such recensions, that he had 
said not one word on the subject, when noticing differences of 
reading in particular copies. 

Thus we are without any historical grounds for maintaining that 
such recensions of the New Testament were made, as we know to 
have been executed of the LXX. One simple reason may be 
specified for this: in the LXX., the Hexapla of Origen afforded 
what some might regard as a standard of appeal, and what others 
might consider to be materials for critical correction; and thus 
revised texts were actually formed, in which, however, the real 
LXX. was more and more mixed with portions of the other Greek 
versions. It is well for the text of the New Testament, that there 
were 70 means of subjecting it to any such process, for if there had 
been, it would, no doubt, have suffered even more than it has from 
the proceedings of transcribers, and the attempts at local emendation 
and correction. 

For a while the theories of Hug obtained a considerable reception 
amongst German Biblical scholars: Eichhorn, for instance, generally 
agreed with his classification, not, however, receiving as proved: an 
Origenian recension. His arrangement was, an unrevised text in 
Asia, and with some differences in Africa; a recension of the first 
by Lucian, of the second by Hesychius, and a mixture of both texts. 
The admission, however, of a recension by Origen with the arrange- 
ment is needed if the basis of the system be at all firm; and thus 
Kichhorn’s modification has still less to recommend it than the 
classification proposed by Hug. 

From all the discussions there arose this benefit, that facts were 
more diligently sifted, and thus more firmly apprehended, and that 
all in early writers that could bear on the history of recensions, or 
of the state of the text at particular periods, was clearly brought 
forward. But this was not obtained without such a process of ex- 
amination as showed how groundless are many theories, and how 
critics had pressed into the service of their views passages and state- 
ments which really applied to things that were very different. The 
general result was a doubt as to the tenability of Griesbach’s system, 
but without any decided feeling as to what ought to take its place, 
or what modifications it should receive. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


DISCUSSIONS ON RECENSIONS. — THEORIES SUBSEQUENT TO THOSE OF 
Η GRIESBACH AND HUG. 


In this country, the subject of recensions was looked at in a 
rather peculiar point of view. The system of Griesbach had been 
promulgated amongst us through the translation of Michaelis’s In- 
troduction, with notes by Herbert Marsh (afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough), and subsequently by his Lectures on Biblical Cri- 
ticism. The results of Griesbach’s critical revision of the text were 
diffused in this country, both by the extensive circulation of his own 
edition (a large portion of which on superior paper, provided by the 
Duke of Grafton, was prepared expressly for English use), by an 
early reprint, and by White’s Synopsis Crisews Griesbachiane. But 
it was not to be supposed that anything which looked like innovation 
would be allowed to pass without discussion, and thus the work of 
Dr. Laurence (afterwards Archbishop of Cashel) in 1814, assailing 
the systematic classification of MSS. adopted by Griesbach, was what 
might have been naturally expected to be called forth. And this 
work has long been considered in this country as the especial refu- 
tation of Griesbach’s system. It will, therefore, be of importance 
to give a brief account of its plan, contents, and mode of argu- 
mentation. 

In the former part Dr. Laurence speaks of Griesbach’s edition, 
the hopes which Unitarians had formed respecting 10}, and how those 
hopes had been disappointed, from his not rejecting or marking as 
doubtful a single passage which bears on the divinity of Christ, 
which had not been similarly noted before Griesbach was born. 
As to such passages (he says) “they have merely acquired the ad- 
ditional support of another individual; of one whom they hold in 
equal admiration and contempt, — admiration for his critical, and con- 
tempt for his theological talents.” (p. 5.) But as the classification 
of Griesbach, and the mode of estimating readings in accordance 
with it, were liable to such misconception and misapplication, and 
were “so readily convertible to party purposes,” Dr. Laurence set 
himself to work in good earnest to examine and to refute the system 
itself. Dogmatic grounds thus lay at the root of Laurence’s re- 
futation; and the bias thence derived may be discerned in some 
parts of the work thus introduced. He gives a history of the origin 
of such classifications, tracing them through Bengel and Semler, to 
Griesbach’s earlier publications. On arriving at the point of his 
maintaining three recensions, he states his primary exception to the 
system: how do we know that there were three? if the variety had 
been greater (so that five or six had been proposed), would not this 


1 This was supposed to be the reason why it was so much patronised by the Duke of 
Grafton, whose sentiments were well known. It is strange, however, that the explicit 
declarations of Griesbach on the subject should have been either overlooked or forgotten, 
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limitation necessarily lead in application to false results? He goes, 
indeed, rather too far in saying that Griesbach “admitted that there 
exist more than three principal texts, perhaps five or six ;” for this was 
but a statement introduced into the progress of an inquiry, and his 
conclusion had been, that but three such classes could be definitely 
established from existing documents. But on the lines of demar- 
cation laid down, and their want of historical certainty, Laurence 
argues well and forcibly, entering, as he says, his “ protest against 
the substitution of absolute decision for conjectural probability.” 
(p. 25.) In another part of the work he says, “I have remarked 
that the very existence of the Alexandrian text is at best but pro- 
blematical; and so I apprehend it must continue to be, until the 
contrary position be proved by a characteristical collection of Alex- 
andrian readings, contradistinguished from those, not only of the 
Byzantine, but also of the Western text. When Griesbach under- 
took the arduous task of preparing a critical edition, and even a 
corrected text, of the New Testament, upon a novel hypothesis, he 
ought surely to have placed its accuracy beyond the possibility of 
objection, before he attempted its reduction to practice as an un- 
erring rule of textual criticism: not to have proceeded upon the 
bare probability of conjecture, but to have previously grounded 
himself upon sure demonstration. The Alexandrian text consti- 
tutes the main pin, which holds together the complicated machinery 
of his system. This, therefore, he should have first incontrovertibly 
established; but the position still remains exposed to many great 
and serious objections.” (p. 124.) 

This is well stated with regard to his system; but Dr. Laurence 
does not draw, as might have been done, a distinction between the 
facts which Griesbach maintained, and the deductions which he 
based on them; for unless this difference be fairly stated, it is im- 
possible to contemplate the subject aright. ΤῸ demonstrate the 
impossibility of laying down a line of known and marked distinction 
between texts called Alexandrian and Western, is not the same 
thing as disproving that there is an habitual variety of reading 
between documents which generally agree with the Memphitic 
version, and those which accord with the Latin translations. The 
sailor does not confound the British Channel with St. George’s, 
although in the waste of waters there is no sea-mark off the western 
extremity of Cornwall, to portion out what precisely belongs to each. 
And Griesbach, three years before Dr. Laurence’s volume appeared’, 
had himself shown far more convincingly than was done by the 
latter writer, that the characteristics of the Alexandrian and Western 
texts could not be so absolutely separated as they had been done in 
his earlier works. Griesbach showed this by giving distinct proofs ; 
whereas Laurence was content with combating the mode of proof 
previously adopted. Such argumentations might s/ence, but in 
themselves they never could convince; for all know that an opinion 
may be true, though the reason assigned by an advocate may be 


1 Prefixed to the second part of his Commentarius Criticus, published in 1811." 
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fallacious. Laurence did not propound a distinct theory of his own; 
he contented himself with throwing out hints: thus he calls the 
Western text, “that mighty rod of Aaron, ever ready to swallow the 
feebler rods of Egypt.” (p. 90.) And, in speaking of the points 
which Griesbach had indicated, in which fhe Western text accorded 
with the Alexandrian readings, he says ‘ Should we not rather 
contend that they are more probably Western? They are certainly 
common to both classes, and seem likely to have been adopted by one 
of them from the other: but as the existence of an Alexandrian 
class has not been proved, and as the stream of evidence is far 
greater on the side of the Western, it appears, I apprehend, not 
unreasonable to conclude, that the latter exhibits the original, and 
the former the adopted readings. ‘The respect paid to the Western 
text was always considerable, and the sphere of its action extensive ; 
rather therefore should we conceive, that, instead of gravitating 
towards another, it attracted every thing within its own influence 
towards its own centre.” (p. 128.) 

As far, then, as can be gathered from the suggestions thrown out, 
it appears that Laurence thought that all the more ancient docu- 
ments had been subjected to a Western influence. A theory, like that 
of Wetstein, that they had all of them been altered to conform them 
to the Latin readings', is the only one which would accord with 
Laurence’s mistrustful hints. 

A considerable portion of Laurence’s work is occupied with a 
refutation of the mode of classification adopted by Griesbach: he 
endeavours to show that the conclusions of that critic might be 
reversed, if the “received text” were adopted (as of course it was 
not by Griesbach) as the standard of comparison. He seeks to 
prove that each monument of the Alexandrian text, if compared with 
that text itself, and also with that commonly received, will be found 
more closely to resemble the latter than the former; and thus 


Laurence concludes that, on Griesbach’s principles of classification, 


it ought to be referred to the Byzantine family. But in Laurence’s 
argument there are two fallacies: first, he here assumes (what else- 
where he rightly says that Griesbach denies) that any one document 
can be considered to present the Alexandrian text pure and unmixed; 
and secondly (what is of far more importance), the truth of the 
case does not depend on the calculations of agreements of readings, 
as given in Griesbach’s “ Symbole Critic,” being correct or other- 
wise: phenomena continue to be true even though they may have 
been explained on wrong principles. 

But the inaccuracy of the mode of investigation adopted by 
Laurence is sufficiently shown by its results. No process of legiti- 
mate induction could lead to the conclusion that such MSS. as A. 
C. 17. in St. Paul’s epistles contain a Byzantine text. No number of 
agreements in reading of these MSS., or of the citations of Origen, 
with the later copies in general in places of small importance (such 
as orthography of words, minor coincidences, common errors of 


1 The subject of the so-called Latinising of Greek MSS. will be discussed in the subse- 
quent chapter. 
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copyists &c.), could be put in the scale so as to preponderate against 
the marked difference when characteristic readings are under consi- 
deration. In fact, the argument was evidently intended to silence op- 
ponents whom it never could thus confute. This is about the weakest 
part of Laurence’s work. That its real object was to defend the 
common text as such is pretty clear, especially from the remarks on the 
three readings θεός, ὅς, and 6, in 1 Tim. iii. 16; in which he seeks 
to invalidate the authorities of every kind which read (as is the case 
with all the more ancient versions ') a relative instead of a substantive. 
And thus, in spite of the dispassionate statements with which he set 
out, he soon becomes an advocate, and a warm and partial advocate, 
for such readings as he considered available in the defence of that 
orthodox form of belief which is essential to real Christianity. But 
true doctrine may be upheld on certain grounds without our having 
recourse to those which are fallacious. ‘The ancient weapons, 
however, of the [Unitarian] party, have at least received a sharper 
edge,” was one of his introductory statements; and, therefore, to 
turn aside that edge was the indirect object of his work. How 
much more might have been accomplished by showing that, while 
Griesbach had invalidated no text bearing on the question which 
was not previously known to be uncertain, the passages in general 
which set forth the Godhead and atonement of Jesus Christ were 
vindicated strongly by every result of criticism. 

Although Laurence in counter-arguing Griesbach sometimes uses 
language that looks rather depreciatory, it is right to mention that 
he occasionally employs terms of commendation: thus, after speaking 
of the confidence placed ‘in the rectitude of his judgment, and in 
the accuracy of his statements,” he says, “If I do not, however, 
mistake the character of the man from his writings, he is the last to 
claim infallibility in the one case or impeccability in the other.” 
(p. 8.) Few writers express themselves more dispassionately than 
Griesbach, or more remarkably unite modesty of statement with con- 
fidence of opinion.” (p. 30.) 

From the time of the publication of Laurence’s “ Remarks,” it was 
customary with many in this country to suppose that Griesbach’s 
critical labours and system were alike fruitless; and this opinion 
was inertly acquiesced in by not a few who had never seen the work 
itself, and who had never even heard of the principles on which it was 
written”: while even amongst those who were better informed it 
passed current that Laurence had disproved Griesbach’s recension 
system; or (to use Mr. Scrivener’s words) “at once and almost 
without an effort, laid his whole edifice in the dust,”? just as if 


Δ See, as to Laurence’s mode of proof with regard to the reading of the versions in this 
passage, Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, ii. 384, 385. He rightly says, “ This is a curious 
way of proving a thing, by simply asserting the thing to be proved :” a remark which 
might often be applied to the archbishop’s polemical arguments. 

* The accuracy of this statement will be upheld by the many who, on critical subjects, 
have heard Archbishop Laurence’s remarks referred to as authority by those who have 
never, at all events, studied the work, even if they have seen it. The points which he had 
been supposed to have proved were repeated, and that by those who certainly did not 
adopt the process of argumentation on which they were intended to rest. 

* Scrivener’s “ Supplement to the Authorised English Version of the New Testament,” 
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Griesbach’s own Meletemata had never been written. Certain parts 
of Laurence’s work are valuable as showing that the Alexandrian and 
Western classes are in many respects one: but it is from Griesbach’s 
previous work that we get the definite facts which bear on the 
question. 

While Laurence’s work was valued by those who considered it to 
be an important support to the common text as such, the same cause 
was upheld on principles diametrically opposite by Dr. Nolan in his 
* Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate.” 1815. For 
Nolan relies absolutely, as to the truth of his system, on the same 
threefold division which had been maintained by Griesbach; let that 
be weakened or destroyed, and all that he sought to establish must 
at the same time fall. Nolan followed Hug in supposing that Jerome 
referred to the New Testament as well as the LXX. (if, indeed, he 
considered him to allude to the latter at all), when speaking of the 
texts in use in Egypt, Palestine, and Constantinople; and these he 
identified with Griesbach’s three recensions, making that critic’s 
Western the same as his own Egyptian; Alerandrian, his own 
Palestinian; while the Byzantine remained the same. These three 
classes he sought to identify and define by means of the Latin 
versions or revisions. He assumed an identity between his Pales- 
tinian text and the Vulgate of Jerome, and considered that the 
Codex Vercellensis contains a Latin text analogous to his Egyptian ; 
while the Latin Codex Brixianus was regarded as representing 
the Byzantine Greek Codices of the Gospels. Then Nolan next 
assumed that this Brescia MS. contains the Latin version in its 
oldest form (giving to the MS. itself too high an antiquity), and then 
deduced that the Byzantine Greek text must be the most authentic, 
because of its resemblance to this particular Latin copy. But 
besides the fallacy of arguing on assumptions, it is certain that this 
particular MS. does not present the Latin text in its oldest form, 
and the frequent discrepancies between its readings and those of the 
earlier Latin copies prove it to be itself a revision: the connection of 
this copy, therefore, with the Byzantine Greek text tells against the 
antiquity of that family of MSS. 

The Latin Codex Vercellensis contains a text which Nolan affirms 
to have been corrected by Eusebius of Vercelli, and he supposes 
that it was adapted to the text which that bishop brought with him 


1845, p.13. Mr. S. goes on to say, “this masterly production has finally settled the 
question respecting a triple recension of MSS.,” thus claiming for it far more than the 
author even sought; for he was content with the refutation of Griesbach’s grounds of 
classification, leaving the affirmative part of the question untouched. Does any scholar 
who is conversant with MSS. of the Greek New Testament suppose that in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, A.C. 17. are (on Griesbach’s classification) more Byzantine than Alexandrian ? 
A latent defect in the chain of proof is often evinced by the result arrived at. He who 
shows that there is no such thing as motion, may consider his arguments sound and incon- 
trovertible, and yet no one in his perfect mind receives the result. And yet if Laurence’s 
method of proof be sound, these results must be acquiesced in; which are, however, 
actually received by none who consider themselves his followers. Indeed, if Laurence 
had so proved A.C. 17. to be Byzantine that this opinion were received, he would have 
inflicted a far severer wound on the common Greek text than any of those which it 
received from Griesbach. Even Mr. Scrivener says that such MSS, are Alexandrian. 
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from Egypt when he returned from the exile into which he had been 
sent by the Arians. Thus, he considered, was the Western text of 
Griesbach introduced into the West. The fallacy of the matter, how- 
ever, is, that the same text was used in the West, and was circulated 
in Latin, long before Eusebius of Vercelli was born. 

The Palestinian Greek text is attributed by Nolan to Eusebius of 
Cesarea, and this he supposes was the text employed by Jerome; 
and on the ground of the revision or new version of Jerome having 
been made at the close of the fourth century, he assumes that both 
the Codex Brixianus and the Vercellensis must be more ancient, at 
least as to text. The resemblance of the Codex Vaticanus, which 
Nolan takes as his Greek example of the Palestinian class, to the 
Vulgate of Jerome, is, however, very imperfect. He considers that 
at the end of the fifth century it was introduced into Alexandria by 
Euthalius, and that hence it became used in that city and region ; 
just as if this had not been the case long before, when the Mem- 
phitic version was made, and when Athanasius and Cyril wrote. This 
recension is stigmatised by Nolan as haying been executed with a 


kind of dishonest criticism by Eusebius, whom he charges with 


altering or expunging passages to which he objected as opposed to 
Arian doctrine; an accusation never breathed by his worst enemies 
in ancient times, and brought forward without any evidence now. 

Ingenuity of arrangement is the only praise which can rightly be 
accorded to Nolan’s system: it was, however, approved by some 
whose value for Scripture as they were accustomed to read it, was 
greater than their skill in apprehending critical facts. An assent to 
his conclusions led some (not all) who upheld the Byzantine text to 
assent to the reasonings by which he had maintained its exclusive 
authority.! 


1 That this judgment is not too strong, as coming from opposers of his results, may be 
seen from the following remarks of Mr. Scrivener (“ Supplement,” p. 16. note) : “ Ihave not 
alluded to Dr. Nolan’s ‘ Integrity of the Greek Vulgate,’ 1815, because I have been 
compelled to arrive at the conclusion that his scheme of recensions is radically erroneous. 
Few things are perhaps more sad to the honest inquirer after truth than to see a learned 
and single-hearted man like Dr. Nolan, by assuming as certain what is barely possible, 
and setting ingenious conjecture in the room of historical fact, led on step by step to 
adopt a theory, which (to use the words of Dr. Turner, of New York) ‘is sufficiently 
condemned by its own extravagance.’” It is well, however, to observe that no one can 
be surprised if Dr. Nolan should be censured severely, who considers how bold he has 
been in accusing others; e.g. charging Eusebius with altering and mutilating certain 
passages, without any reason but his own uncharitable conjecture ; and accusing Origen 
of idolatrous compliances out of Cedrenus, a writer who lived some seven hundred years 
later. It is, indeed, strange, but it is instructive as showing how partial was the in- 
formation on which Nolan formed his opinions on men and things, that he might have 
used Epiphanius as his authority for the calumnies against Origen, instead of resting on 
a writer so much more recent; but neither would have any weight with those who know 
how fully the charges have been examined, and how they have been shown to be a part of 
the virulent abuse with which Origen and his opinions were at one time assailed. How- 
ever devious were the sentiments advanced by Origen in his earlier writings, and in those 
of a speculative character, his life and actions were not obnoxious to any such accusations 
as those which Nolan sought to revive. And these things may excite a prejudice against 
the citations of the New Testament in Origen amongst those who are not acquainted with 
his writings, but they can haye no bearing on critical inquiries. They have caused some 
to regard Nolan’s mode of conducting an examination by invalidating the opposing wit- 
nesses, as peculiarly repulsive and uncandid. Some of the assertions of Nolan were con- 
sidered by the late Dr. Lee, in his Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, VI. § 1. 
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And thus, in this country, many were wholly inattentive to the 
subject of the arrangement of MSS.: some said that Laurence had 
satisfactorily destroyed Griesbach’s system, while others pointed to 
Nolan’s work as showing that Griesbach’s Constantinopolitan class 
were alone of importance in establishing the true text; and some 
again yacuely in their own minds tried to combine the two thoughts. 
In result it can only be said that here a state of feeling somewhat 
akin to that of Matthzi became very common. 

To continental scholars these two works were almost, if not 
entirely, unknown: and even if Laurence’s “‘ Remarks” had been 
circulated amongst the countrymen of Griesbach, they would not 
have found that they led inquiry at all beyond the point to which it 
was advanced in the “ Meletemata” of that critic. And thus most 
Biblical scholars of Germany seem for some years to have either held 
Griesbach’s views in a modified form, or else to have adopted the 
system of Hug or (what was nearly the same) of Eichhorn. 

The late professor Scholz at first endeavoured to refine yet farther 
on the system of Hug, by proposing a scheme of five recensions; two 
African or Egyptian (answering to Griesbach’s <Alerandrian and 
Western), an Asiatic (answering mostly to the text of the Peshito 
Syriac), a Byzantine, and a Cyprian; the last being the text con- 
tained in the Codex Cyprius (K. of the Gospels). But if this sort of 
minute division be correct, we might make almost as many recensions 
as there are MSS. of the most ancient class. This scheme requires 
simply to be mentioned, not discussed; for its author soon afterwards 
rejected it wholly, and fell back on the ¢wofold division as originally 
proposed by Bengel. He thus classed all MSS. as being either 
Alexandrian or Constantinopolitan, referring to the former the 
the Alexandrian and Western recensions of Griesbach. But of these 
Scholz gave the most unhesitating preference to the Constantino- 
politan as being that which he found in the larger number of MSS.; 
many of which he was the first to examine, even though it was im- 
possible for him to collate them accurately and fully. To this he 
attributed the great body of Greek MSS. written during the last 
eight centuries, and the later Syriac, Gothic, Georgian, and Sclavonic 
versions, and the citations in all or most of the fathers of Asia and 
eastern Europe: to the Alexandrian class he referred several of the 
uncial MSS. and a few of those that were later, and the Egyptian 
versions (Memphitic and Thebaic’, the Latin and A‘thiopic, and the 
fathers of Africa and Western Europe.' Besides these there were 
other documents of a mixed nature, which did not (he considered) 
exhibit such distinctive features as to have a right to be considered 
as a separate class. 

The turning point in Scholz’s mind was that of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and this he considered was an explanation how a pure 
text was preserved within the patriarchate of Constantinople; the 
MSS. there executed were commonly for liturgical use, and this (he 
considered) was a guarantee for that accuracy and uniformity which 
(he assumed) was found in them. In speaking of Professor Scholz’s 


1 Scholz, N. T. Prol. p. xv. 


a 
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system, there are two things to be observed as distinct; the classi- 
fication (which is simply Bengel’s), and the estimate of value; the 
one may be proved or admitted without the other following at all as 
a matter of course. These two points must be borne in mind as 
separate, for Scholz did not so fully distinguish them; and thus he 
was ever ready to class as coinciding with him in opinion any scholars 
who acquiesced in Bengel’s arrangement of documents; forgetful 
apparently of the different judgment which that critic had formed. 
The following may be taken as the heads of argument which have 
been adduced in defence and explanation of Scholz’s system :— 


1. “ The conclusion to which Dr. Scholz has arrived, is, that the 
Constantinopolitan text is almost always faithful to the text now 
actually received, while the Alexandrian text varies from it in 
innumerable instances; and this conclusion he founds, not only upon 
the actual collation of parts of six hundred and seventy-four manu- 
scripts, but also upon an induction of historical particulars.” 


The proof from MS. collations is simply a question of fact; it is no pecu- 
liarity of Professor Scholz’s system that the mass of the later MSS. agree with 
the general conformation of the common text. 


2. “ The separation of the MSS. of the New Testament into two 
classes, in the manner just stated (Dr. Scholz argues), is so conform- 
able to the real state of the text, that it is secure from every attack: 
there would, indeed, be very little ground for the objection, in order 
to combat this classification, that the text of the greatest number of 
manuscripts is not yet known, and consequently uncertain. This 
objection can only be repelled ἃ posteriori. For this purpose, after 
having determined the text of a great number of manuscripts by 
actually collating a few chapters, Dr. Scholz proceeded to collate 
them nearly at length. When, therefore, eighty manuscripts exhi- 
bited, almost constantly, the same additions, the same omissions, 
and the same various readings, with the exception of a few obvious 
mistakes of the transcribers and some unimportant modifications ; — 
when, further, after taking here and there fifteen or twenty chapters, 
he uniformly found in three or four hundred other manuscripts the 
same various readings as in the first eighty ; — he considered himself 
authorised to conclude, that the remainder of the uncollated manu- 
scripts would present the same results as in these fifteen or twenty 
chapters ; and that like results would be presented by all the manu- 
scripts written in the same place and under the same circumstances 
as these four hundred manuscripts were written: that is to say, that 
all the manuscripts which were written within the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, and were destined to be used in divine service, 
followed the text of the Constantinopolitan class.” 


This is not the place to discuss the accuracy or the contrary of Scholz’s 
collations : we should, however, mistake greatly if we were to suppose that there 
does exist that absolute uniformity amongst the later MSS. which Scholz imagined 
to be the case; the more recent copies have their own kinds of variation, just, in 
fact, as might have been expected, for the propensities of copyists are sure to be 
the same; and if the variations are not so great in what might be called character- 
istic readings, nothing more is presented than an approximation to uniformity. 


3. “It is by no means surprising that this classification should be 
thus clearly connected with ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The history 
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of the propagation of Christianity shows us with what strictness, 
especially within the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
missionaries enjoined on their converts the minutest rites of the 
principal church, and also to what warm disputes the least deviation 
from them gave rise. These discussions always terminated in 
reducing them to the most entire conformity with the metropolis.” 


If the alleged point of ecclesiastical history had always been strictly true, 
instead of belonging as it does to the leaden period of Byzantine Ecclesiastico- 
Imperial rule, it would only prove that a kind of artificial uniformity was pro- 
duced ; so that the question underlying the whole subject would not be how fully 
was this uniformity attained? but, what was the Byzantine standard text? what 
its origin? what its character? It need hardly, however, be said that while in 
the Eastern Empire vital Christianity was almost entirely sacrificed to dogmatic 
disputes, there is but small trace of any attempt to revise copies of Scripture, so 
as to bring them to one standard. Indeed, in the only cases of the kind which 
are prominent in ecclesiastical history, the Byzantine MSS. so far from being 
revised or reduced to conformity to a common standard, now actually maintain the 
reading which was then condemned." 


4, “Further, from the fifth to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
a greater number of copies of the sacred books was made at Constan- 
tinople and Mount Athos than in all the rest of the patriarchate. 
Transcribed and collated in the same convents under the eyes of the 
superiors, then sold and resold by the monks and priests to distant 
churches, all these copies presented the same text, as well as the same 
characters and the same menologies (or calendars of Greek saints for 
every day in the month throughout the year), in all the provinces 
which were subject to the influence of the metropolitan church, of 
its literature, booksellers, and monks.” 

This argument from precise uniformity depends on facts; and even if it were 
strictly correct, it would not demonstrate that the text so multiplied was genuine ; 
for it would only be like the mode in which modern printed works are multiplied : 
the uniformity of all the copies of the same edition proves nothing. 

5. “When Islamism was diffused from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean ; — when thousands of Christians were imprisoned, driven to 
apostasy, or sold as slaves;—-when the flames had devoured a pro- 
digious number of Greek manuscripts; — when the use of the Greek 
language was interdicted and the capital of Greek literature was 
overthrown,—- THEN the influence of Constantinople extended, with- 
out a rival, over almost every thing that remained to the Christians 
who spoke Greek. The text of the Constantinopolitan church, and 
the manuscripts which contained it, were generally adopted. The 
text of the other class, on the contrary, which had till then been used 
for divine service within the limits of the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
and the manuscripts belonging to that class, disappeared almost 
entirely. The copyists ceased to transcribe them: the most ancient 
and valuable perished; and their text was preserved only in a few 

1 The passages to which this might apply are 1 Tim. iii. 16. and 1 John iy. 8. In the 
case of the former of these passages, Macedonius is said to have been deprived of the 
archiepiscopal see of Constantinople in the early part of the sixth century, for having 
altered ὃς ἐφανερώθη into θεὸς ἐφανερώθη. Whether the charge be true or false, it is 
evident that when this account first received currency, ds ἐφανερώθη was the prevalent 
Byzantine reading. As to 1 John iy, 3., Socrates Scholasticus says that the older reading at 
Constantinople was πᾶν πνεῦμα ὃ λύει Ἰησοῦν (the words ἐν σαρκὶ ἐληλυθότα are known to 
be here no part of the genuine text), whereas all the copies which haye come down to us 
read not λύει, but μὴ ὁμολογεῖ. 
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libraries, or by a few lovers of literature, as curiosities, or as venerable 
relics of ancient and lost documents.” 

The former part of this consideration is quite sufficient to account for the 
general ditfusion of a Byzantine text in later ages; indeed, it may seem remark- 
able that any other copies should exist at all; since for so long a period Chris- 
tianity was crushed and the Greek language grailually lost, in the other patriarch- 
ates of the East. The acknowledgment that a non-Constantinopolitan text had 
been previously and up to that time used in the patriarchate of Alexandria, shows 
that this rival text was not suppressed by another being preferred as superior in 
accuracy and authenticity, but simply and entirely through the occupation of the 
country by the Mahomedans. This, then, supplies no argument in favour of a 
Constantinopolitan class ; nay, it tells the other way, for it shows how the witnesses 
for the Alexandrian family are numerically the fewer. There is no proof that 
MSS. were transcribed simply as relics of a peculiar text ; for copyists and book- 
buyers had far too practical a character for that to be the case; copyists wrote what 
would find the most ready sale. 


6. “ Although the Alexandrian text is sometimes found in liturgical 
books or in lectionaries, Dr. Scholz cannot believe that the manuscripts 
which contained it were ever destined for divine service: they have, 
in fact, been written with so much haste and incorrectness, that such 
could never have been their destination. The manuscripts of both 
families ordinarily have few corrections and no yarious readings in 
the margins: every thing, on the contrary, indicates that they are 
exact copies of ancient exemplars.” 


If the books with all the marks and divisions for church use were not 
intended for divine service, it is hard to say what their destination was. There is 
one point of value in this consideration of Professor Scholz: it is true that of 
several of the very ancient Alexandrian documents, all that is liturgical is an 
after addition; but this does not prove the point for which Scholz makes the 
remark ; it only shows that they are anterior to the general use of such divisions. 
As to the charge of haste and incorrectness, it can only be discussed when the par- 
ticular MSS. are named against which it is brought ; but if it were strictly correct, 
it is certain that it would not prove or disprove the ecclesiastical destination of 
such copies, to whichever of the families they might belong. There are non- 
liturgic copies, it is true, especially those written in the West, where Greek was not 
vernacular. We may believe that the MSS. extant are fair representatives of the 
exemplars from which they were copied, but this will not authorise us to assume 
anything as to the antiquity of such exemplars apart from other considerations and 
proper evidence, 

7. “That so few very ancient manuscripts of the Constantino- 
politan text are now extant, is a circumstance which ought not to 
excite surprise, They must necessarily have been worn out, and 
have perished, in consequence of the daily use made of them for 
divine service. In the fourth century the text may be regarded as 

equally fixed with the canon of the New Testament; after which 
e the veneration of believers for the sacred books would not allow 
the introduction of any change. Before that period, therefore, the 
alterations must have taken place, which gave rise to the division of 
manuscripts into two classes. Since that period manuscripts have 
been collated and even corrected, but never arbitrarily, and always 
after ancient documents: besides, the corrections so made were of 
little importance, and had only a limited influence. Although dif- 
ferent manuscripts may be of the same country, it does not necessarily 
result that their text exhibits an absolute identity, but only a general 
conformity in the greatest number of cases.” 
VOL. IV. 1: ἢ 
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And yet it is remarkable that no Constantinopolitan MS. of the earlier ages 
has come down to us: to whatever casualties they were exposed, the Alexandrian 
copies were liable to the same in a far greater degree; and yet we have several 
such Alexandrian codices: and when from time to time very ancient palimpsests 
have been discovered, it would be very singular, on Scholz’s theory, that not one 
of them is Byzantine in character. This endeavour to account for the disappear- 
ance of very ancient MSS. and their text, will not apply to palimpsests, for in 
them we have the worn-out copies, and we are able to resuscitate the buried 
writing. It is an assumption that in the fourth century the text of the New 
Testament was as much fixed as the canon; and the admission that at that time 
Alexandria and all the West had and used the Alexandrian text, shows that this 
fixing of the text (even if admitted) must be applied with local limitations. If 
then the Alexandrian text was fixed at that time, has it not as good a claim on our 
attention as the Constantinopolitan ? And though it may be true that the alter- 
ations which divide MSS. into classes are anterior to the fourth century, yet we 
ought to own our ignorance as to the mode of collation adopted by subsequent 
copyists and collators. 

8. “ What then, it may be asked, was the origin of the Constan- 
tinopolitan text? Dr. Scholz is of opinion that it was the original 
text, nearly in all its purity, and derived directly from autographs. 
This he regards as certain as any critical fact can be: he maintains 
that history leads us to admit it; that external evidence confirms it ; 
and that it is completely demonstrated by internal proofs.” 

This is the very point to be proved; and to do this there ought to be distinct 
grounds stated for rejecting the earlier Alexandrian text, and for supposing that 
at Constantinople, in the fourth century, the text which had been (on this theory) 
elsewhere corrupted emerged almost pure as from the hands of the apostles. It 
seems, indeed, as if Scholz had himself wavered as to his bold theory, for he does 
not in many places treat this Byzantine text as though it were apostolic in origin 
or authority. 

9. “The greater part of the writings of the New Testament were 
destined for the churches in Greece and in Asia Minor, where the 
idea of forming a collection of them would originate, as is evident 
from Saint John’s approbation of the collection of the three first 
Gospels. These writings were, from the beginning, read in the 
religious assemblies of the Christians; and when the originals were 
worn out or lost by use or by the calamities which befell many of 
the churches, apographs or correct transcripts from them were pre- 
served in private libraries as well as in the libraries attached to the 
churches. These holy writings were further multiplied by numerous 
copyists for the use of private individuals. In transcribing the text, 
the Constantinopolitan scribes certainly did not imitate the audacity 
of the grammarians of Alexandria: this would be in the highest 
degree improbable, if the question related to profane authors ; but it 
becomes utterly incredible as it regards the New Testament. On 
the contrary, these writings were cherished with increasing religious 
veneration. The long series of venerable bishops, who presided over 
the numerous churches in Asia, the Archipelago, and in Greece, 
transmitted to the faithful the instructions which they had received 
from the apostles. Far from altering in any degree that sacred 
deposit, they laboured with pious vigilance to preserve it pure and 
unmutilated. In this state they left it to their successors and to new 
churches; and, with the exception of a few errors of the copyists, 
the text remained without alteration until the reigns of Constantine 
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and of Constans. At that time, however, some Alexandrian MSS. 
were dispersed at Constantinople, whence alterations were introduced 
into many Byzantine manuscripts. This circumstance accounts for 
a tendency in the Constantinopolitan family to approximate nearer 
to the Alexandrian text than we should otherwise expect.” 


To this it may be said that the destination of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment was for Christians in general ; that we do not know enough on the subject of 
the early collection of the books to speak with certainty ; but that if it was in 
Asia Minor, it must be at least owned that Irenzus, a native of that region, though 
living in the West, used a text at all events not Constantinopolitan. As to the 
practice of Constantinopolitan scribes, we must not imagine their existence in the 
three first centuries, so that we can say nothing about their mode of procedure 
then ; that charges against the copyists of Alexandria require proof where any- 
thing is advanced that cannot be referred to the ordinary causes of various read- 
ings. Veneration for Scripture and holiness of bishops prove nothing as to accu- 
racy of text; we might on such grounds maintain the literal correctness of the 
common Greek text used in this country (though hardly in any other). Some 
proof should have been given of the uninjured transmission of the deposit to the 
time of Constantine; then it should be said where this had continued ; for Byzan- 
{ium up to that time was ecclesiastically dependent on Heraclea ; then it should be 
shown that this purity of Byzantine text was known to some, though certainly not 
to Constantine, who must be considered to have injured it by the admixture of 
the copies which he caused Eusebius of Cesarea to procure and transmit to the 
new Imperial city of the East. If, then, we inquire historically what was the 
Greek text of Constantinople in the fourth century, we must answer that on the 
establishment of that city it was the same as was used by Eusebius,—a text which 
might be called Alexandrian. But during that century, that city was not the 

lace to look for Christian purity, or the uncorrupted transmission of anything 
through hands that would inspire confidence. For more than forty years the 
Arians bore sway in that city, and it was about the last place in all the East which 
could be selected as likely to distinguish critically any subject connected with 
Holy Scripture. A vast population was speedily brought together in that place, 
and thus there was a great numerical display of professing Christians, and this 
gave the things connected with that city a preponderance in a certain sphere 
which they could not claim on any other ground. The point which it was incum- 
bent on Scholz to prove, was, where was the text transmitted thus pure to the time 
of Constantine? and how did Byzantium obtain it ? otherwise, encomiums on the 
pious vigilance, &c. of the bisbops, as far as that place is concerned, are quite 
beside the mark. But for many years the Constantinopolitan bishops were Avvans ; 
then, neither the predecessor nor the successor of John Chrysostom have been 
considered very creditable; and before many years we find Nestorius, who, what- 
ever be thought of his really holding the doctrines charged against him, was not 
likely to busy himself in caring for the text of Scripture; and how few of his 
successors were anything but time-serving adherents of the Eastern court. 
Whatever text was transmitted at Constantinople, we know nothing of any peculiar 
vigilance, or conscientious exactitude. 


Thus Scholz’s proof fails where most wanted. For the earlier 
centuries he appeals to other countries for collateral proof, seeking 
to bring in Syria and Palestine: for the former he appeals to the 
later Syriac, and with some reason; for in many respects this version 
(of the sixth century) does follow Byzantine readings: he also here 
brings forward the Peshito —a version which can do him no good ; 
for it contradicts the Byzantine readings quite as often as it supports 
them. As to Palestine, he appeals to a few MSS., written in 
monasteries in that country in the later centuries, which are Con- 
stantinopolitan in character; but as they are more recent than the 
time when it is admitted that such readings were widely current, 
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they afford no evidence whatever as to the text of that country in 
the three first centuries; and that, as far as can be determined from 
the citations of Origen (who lived much in Palestine) and Eusebius, 
‘was not Byzantine. 

Scholz appeals strenuously to the expressions of reverence for the 
text of Holy Scripture found in the writings of the early fathers; 
‘and all these testimonies he applies to support his Byzantine text. 
He also brings forward the statements which they make on the 
subject of rash correction and alteration; and then arbitrarily enough 
applies the accusations to the Alexandrian documents alone. This 
distinction demands evidence, and none is adduced. Also the very 
witnesses whom he brings forward, as showing that a pure text was 
maintained, used one very different from that in favour of which he 
applies their words, Of this Irenzus is a notable example: the 
Irenzan text of the second century is a decisive witness against the 
Constantinopolitan text of the fourth (in Scholz’s computation). 
Strangely enough, Scholz supposes that Origen complained of the 
carelessness of copyists to condemn those very MSS. which he 
accepted and used. Nota few of the fathers whom Scholz cites as 
witnesses of the preservation and use of the supposed Byzantine text 
prove nothing for his cause: some give merely faint allusions to 
passages in the New Testament, and the rest show no such adherence 
to the supposed Byzantine standard as would be imagined by any 
one who merely saw the array of names brought forward.! 

As specimens of the variations of the Alexandrian and Constanti- 
nopolitan families, Scholz gives the following table of readings from 
the 5th of Mark. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN, ALEXANDRIAN, 

1. ἦλθον ἦλθεν. 

2. ἐξελθόντι αὐτῷ ἐξελθόντος αὐτοῦ. 
ἀπήντησεν ὑπήντεσεν. 

ὅ. ὄρεσι καὶ ἐν τοῖς μνήμασι μνήμασι καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσι. Sch. 

6. ἀπὸ ὑπὸ. 
εἶπε λέγει. 

9. σοι ὄνομα ὄνομά σοι. 
ἀπεκρίθη λέγων λέγει αὐτῷ. Sch. 
λεγεὼν λεγιὼν. 

12, πάντες οἱ δαίμονες omitted (om. πάντες Sch.) 

13. εὐθέως omitted. 
ὑ ᾿Ιησοῦς omitted. 

14. οἱ δὲ καὶ οἱ. 
τοὺς χοίρους αὐτοῦς. Sch. 
ἀνήγγειλαν ἀπήγγειλαν. Sch, 
ἐξῆλθον ἦλθον. 

15. καὶ Ἱματισμένον ἱματισμένον. 

18. ἐμξάντος ἐμξαίνοντος. 
ἦ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 7. 

19. ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς καὶ. Sch. 

25. γυνή τις γυνὴ. 


' See, as to this, the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s first edition of the Gr. Test., Leips. 
1841, p. xvi. seq. 
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CONSTANTINOPOLITAN. ALEXANDRIAN. 

33. ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ αὐτῇη. 
ε' 

84. ὁ δὲ ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς. 
86. εὐθέως omitted. 
88. ἔρχεται ἔρχονται. 

ϑόρυξον, κλαίοντας ϑόουξον καὶ κλαιόντας. Sch. 
40. ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς δὲ. 

ἅπαντας πάντας. Sch. 

ἀναικείμενον omitted. 
41. κοῦμι κοῦμ. 


To this table Sch. has been added to those Alexandrian readings 
which that editor actually adopted in his text: it is thus seen that in 
seven places, and partly in an eighth, he rejected the readings of the 
family which he upheld, and that, too, in the very chapter which he 
had himself selected as exhibiting the characteristic differences. 
These seven or eight places are just about a fourth part of those 
which he makes prominent in this chapter as showing the charac- 
teristic difference of his Constantinopolitan and Alexandrian families. 
Others might have chosen portions which would make the variations 
of the families far more distinct and certain, and others might not 
have divided those in this chapter as Scholz has done; but on his 
own showing, he is not consistent in his adherence to what he con- 
sidered to be Constantinopolitan: whereas, the only strength of his 
system lay in its supposed consistency. Let it be once admitted that 
readings peculiarly Alexandrian ought often to take their place in 
the text, then all the arguments advanced, all the evidence supposed: 
to have been adduced in favour of a pure Constantinopolitan text, 
are cast aside; and the turning point of the whole question is con- 
ceded. For as it was alleged that Alexandrian admixture had so far 
impaired the purity of Byzantine readings, to introduce one fourth 
part more that is Alexandrian (as Scholz has done) would, on such 
principles, be an additional injury. Had the fundamental principle 
which his arguments sought to maintain been firmly grasped, he 
would with a bold hand have marshalled his witnesses, and denied 
that those whose text he had sought to prove corrupt deserved a 
voice in criticism. He would thus have formed a text somewhat like 
that of Matthzi, rejecting all but Byzantine testimonies; though he 
would not, however, have done this with the discourtesy and the 
offensive language so painfully habitual on the part of the Moscow 
professor. . 

The fact is, that in application Scholz again and again shrunk 
from the results of his own theory: he could not altogether reject 
the array of Alexandrian evidence, and thus he in places adopted 
readings of far greater authority than his system would have allowed. 
And the moment that the question was raised as to the reality of 
the uniform consent of the Constantinopolitan MSS., which had 
been alleged, it was evident that Scholz’s statements required to be 
received with large allowances. 

It must be admitted that it was in England that Scholz’s system 


met with more general acceptance than in other countries: it was 
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considered to be a defence of the received text in its leading features, 
and this result weighed more with many than the arguments on 
which it was based. Nor was the system accepted merely by those 
who were little capable of forming a judgment of the evidence, for 
some scholars received it as true, though they thought the reasons 
assigned by the author were neither good nor satisfactory.!_ Apart 
from the supposed value of the results, the ground on which the 
Constantinopolitan presented a kind of paramount claim to the atten- 
tion of Biblical scholars was the allegation that its text was in 
general uniform, consistent, and well known; and that as this had 
been the case from the fourth century to the present day, so we might 
reasonably suppose that this had been soalso in the preceding centuries. 

The remarks which have been already made suffice to show that 
no Ithuriel’s spear was needed that by its touch this theory might be 
reduced to its true form, and caused to show its actual character ; 
but Scholz himself subsequently ground to powder the foundation on 
which he had reared his edifice. All depended on our accurate know- 
ledge of the readings of the mass of the MSS., which were assumed 
rather than proved to contain a similar text. He at length learned 
that to inspect is not to collate, stating in 1845 (as cited by Mr. 
Scrivener), “ut enim dicam quod res est, ex omnibus qui collati 
sunt codices, soli illi Alexandrinus [A.], Ephraem Syri [C.], Can- 
tabrigiensis [D.], Dublinensis [ Z.], Sangallensis [ A.], et Dresdensis 
[G. Paul.], ita sunt excussi, ut quid scriptum singulis locis teneant 
quid non, scias.”* On this Mr. Scrivener remarks, “I have cited 
above the calm and mature judgment of Professor Scholz . . . as 
to the results of what has been already accomplished for the sacred 
text: there was a time when he held far different language; when 
he could speak of his own achievements in such terms as these: ‘ Om- 
nibus fere, qui adhuc supersunt, testibus exploratis, eorwmgue lec- 
tionibus diligenter conquisitis.’ (Pref. N. T. vol. i. p. 2. 1829): yet 
even then his own Prolegomena would have sufficed to show how 
large allowance we must make for the ardent temperament of the 
writer . . . . While Dr. Scholzis entitled to our gratitude for 
having opened to us so many veins of precious ore, it must not be 
dissembled that he has in a great measure left the toil of working 
them to his successors. Of the 331 documents he has discovered in 
the libraries of the East and West, he has collated entire only 


1 Mr. Scrivener said, “ The distinction between the Alexandrian and Byzantine texts is 
too broadly marked to be controverted ; and no hypothesis which has yet been suggested 
is so simple as Scholz’s, or so satisfactorily explains the leading phanomena of the case. 
At the same time I am unwilling to commit myself to the reception of all his details; and 
his historical demonstration of the truth of his system (Proleg. Ν T. cap. i—iv. ix.) is 
likely to carry conviction to few who really know what historical demonstration means.” 
(Supplement to the authorised version, 1845, p. 20.) 

“|... I may be allowed to express my regret that Scholz’s edition should have been 
received in England with a degree of consideration to which it has slender claims, and 
which was never accorded to it at home. I freely admit the value of this critic’s exertions 
as a collator of MSS. I admire his diligence and venerate his zeal.” (Ib. p. 23.) 

* This summary was very defective even then; and happily it is far more so now (1855); 
but precise accuracy is not needed in a statement of this kind, the object of which is to 
show how fifteen years had moderated Scholz’s expressions with regard to the general 
certainty which he possessed as to the text of MSS. 
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eleven, in greater part sixteen, in a few places or cursorily two 
hundred and twenty-two, while eighty-one are merely inserted in his 
catalogue without remark. Such a course surely could do little 
towards advancing a strict, accurate, and critical acquaintance with 
the sacred original.”! And on the ground that the readings of 
Scholz’s Constantinopolitan MSS. are still insufficiently known, Mr. 
Scrivener now considers that he has “ failed in his attempt to classify 
the MSS. of the Greek Testament.” But this conclusion is not neces- 
sary; for all that we need consider as proved is, that the Constanti- 
nopolitan MSS. have their own variations, — that they present no 
uniform text; and thus that the ground on which a preference was 
once claimed for them was a mistake in point of fact. And a very 
important contribution to our knowledge of MSS. is the collation 
of about twenty copies of the Gospels by Mr. Scrivener; for it has 
at once and for ever disproved the alleged uniformity of the later 
codices. And thus the comparative estimate of value maintained by 
Scholz is a mere mental illusion, an intangible unity which never 
possessed any real existence. 

No attempt has been made to develope a theory of recensions since 
that of Scholz; for a more accurate knowledge of facts, and a closer 
examination of historical points, has led scholars to see that a precise 
and defined system can hardly be devised that shall really accord with 
what we know of MSS. versions and early citations. And thus, 
when the terms of Griesbach’s, Hug’s, or Scholz’s systems are em- 
ployed in speaking of MSS., it is often done, not as sanctioning the 
systems of those critics, but as describing such documents as would 
have been placed under such heads: this is often done simply for 
convenience, just as the astronomer uses popular language to describe 
the real or apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, without, by so 
doing, intending to concede its scientific correctness. 

We have seen how Scholz used the terms Alexandrian and Constan- 
tinopolitan: these names are probably as good as can be found for 
denoting the two general classes of text. Others adopt the same 
division, but with different names; Rinck, for instance’, calls the 
Alexandrian Occidental, and the other Oriental. 

The arrangements of Lachmann and Tischendorf do not require to 
be deseribed here ; they rather belong to the History of the Printed 
Text, where they will be considered: it is only needful here to state 
that Tischendorf has suggested a fourfold division, — two pairs of 
recensions; one pair Egyptian or African, the other pair Asiatic or 
Byzantine. 

The earnest discussion of recension systems has not been fruitless. 
Even if the result has not been the discovery of what was sought, 
the actual advantage gained has not been small. The sons who dug 
deeply all over the vineyard which their father had bequeathed them, 
did not find the treasure of which they were in quest, but the 
increased fruitfulness of the soil amply repaid them: so has it been 
in this case. 


᾿ Scrivener’s “ Collation,’ Cambridge, 1853. Introd. x. xi. 
? Lucubratio Critica, 1830. 
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Not one of the definitions has been void of some foundation in 
fact ; not one of the alleged families, on any system, is there but 
what has a traceable resemblance amongst those that have been 
attributed to it. On the other hand, no facts which have been used 
to impugn the systematic arrangements can be rightly left out of 
consideration, and their ascertainment has been one of the most im- 
portant results of the inquiry. 

The issue of the examination is partly negative and partly positive. 
The former may be first stated. ~We may be satisfied — 

Ist. That there is no proof of any recension of the text ever having 
formally taken place, or any revision on an extensive scale: it is 
evident that any corrections must have been partial and local, 
springing from the copyists, and not from authority, ecclesiastical or 
critical, 

2nd. That no definite recension was needed for the text to have 
assumed such ἃ form as that which it presents in the later documents. 

3rd. That it is vain to establish the later MSS. as authoritative 
on the ground of precise internal agreement, seeing that such uni- 
formity does not exist. 

4th. That the gradations of text in different MSS. is such that it 
is impossible to draw definite lines of classification, without admitting 
so many exceptions as almost to destroy the application of such a 
system. 

5th. That, therefore, the object proposed in laying down such 
systems cannot be attained by this means, and thus the evidence of 
particular documents cannot be avoided by the consideration that 
they in such testimony differ from their proper recension. 

Amongst the positive results have been, that we know — 

Ist. The general difference between the more ancient MSS. 
versions and citations, and the copies of general circulation in more 
recent times. 

2nd. That this presents in many respects a line of demarcation 
between the more ancient and the more recent tezts. 

3rd. That this classification must not be understood as though 
each of the portions, so distributed, had not their own points of 
difference amongst themselves. 

4th. That thus various documents may form what may be termed 
groups, either as to their text throughout, or in particular books or 
passages. 

5th. That the more ancient MSS. versions and citations which we 
possess, range themselves under what we know from their combined 
testimony to be the more ancient text. 

6th. That amongst the documents so allied, there are such shades 
of difference, and ‘characteristic peculiarities, that the versions and 
MSS. might be easily contemplated as ramifying into two sub-classes. 

7th. That often the identity of reading between two or more 
documents is such, that when one is known to contain such a 
variation, it may almost of a certainty be found in the others; so that 
the alliance is most close and striking; but that in such cases 
examination must be made whether there are such sufficient 
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of their independence as enable us to consider them as corroborative 
of each other, and not merely mechanical repetitions. 

8th. That the most ancient documents in general are sufficiently 
dissimilar to enable us to regard their testimony, when combined, as 
possessed of a cumulative weight. 

The original families of documents suggested by Bengel remain, 
after all investigations, the only distribution that can rightly be 
made: and yet with how much more of definite apprehension than 
could have been arrived at in the days of that critic. The only thing 
that can be called a modification of Bengel’s scheme, is the fact, 
previously pointed out by Bentley, that the Greek MSS. have come 
to us from three channels of transmission. After the attempt which 
Wetstein made to depreciate all the codices which Bengel considered 
to belong to his African family, by charging them with containing a 
corrupt text altered from the Latin, the labours of Griesbach had a 
great and remarkable value; for, apart from all systems, the endea- 
vours which he made to vindicate his Alexandrian recension sufficed 
to demonstrate that there are monuments of an ancient text differing 
in some respects from those which could, with any plausibility, be 
charged with Latinising. At the time when Griesbach began his 
labours, his materials for the establishment of an Alexandrian text, 
as found in MSS., were but scanty; there was, indeed, in the 
Gospels but one very ancient MS. of that kind (the Codex Ephraemi, 
C.), of which a collation was available, and that had many defi- 
ciencies, and was still but partially known: and yet Griesbach so 
collected facts for a somewhat different purpose, as distinctly to 
prove the collateral result, that the text which he called Alex- 
andrian was anciently received and adopted. How strikingly was 
this conclusion confirmed, when, a few years subsequently, Birch’s 
collation of the Codex Vaticanus saw the light; and so, too, with 
regard to the Dublin Palimpsest of St. Matthew’s Gospel (Z.), and 
other fragments of extreme antiquity. But while the collation of. 
the Codex Vaticanus confirmed Griesbach’s established facts, he 
might have seen that it interfered with his theories ; for in parts it 
showed how thin or untraceable is the separation between Alexan- 
drian and Western text. Taken, however, in its most important 
features, it is rarely that a conclusion, formed on such evidence as 
could be obtained, is confirmed so decisively by that which afterwards 
comes to light, as was Griesbach’s with respect to his Alexandrian 
text, when looked at in itself and not in contrast to the Western. 

In some respects the evidence of the Alexandrian and Western 
texts of Griesbach stands higher now than it did in his day or on his 
system ; for now we can regard them as not distinct in themselves, 
but as branches of the same family ; as being alike witnesses of the 
ancient text, whose testimony is all the more strong from its not 
being precisely the same, as if produced by artificial confederacy. 

If Western MSS. are now spoken of, or Western readings as con- 
trasted with those that are more peculiarly Alexandrian, the ex- 
pression must be understood to mean those which were written in the 
West, or else similarly show a peculiar affinity to the Latin trans- 
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lations. In this sense the expression may be convenient, and it might 
not mislead. Occasionally, indeed, some such distinction is almost 
necessary ; for in St. Paul’s Epistles, for example, the most ancient 
MSS. may be grouped thus:— A. B.C. together; and D. G. together’; 
the latter group containing a Western text. If, however, these 
MSS. are looked at in contrast with the mass of those written in the 
later centuries, so far from their standing in opposition to each other, 
they must be ranked together, as united witnesses of an ancient text. 
And this must always be noticed, that if documents are compared in 
relation to their diversities they may seem to be much opposed, but if 
in relation to their similarities to each other, and their diversities from 
something else, the opposition previously noticed sinks into insigni- 
ficance. Thus we might set A. B. C. in contrast with 1), G., as was done 
by Griesbach, or we might go one step farther, and class A. C. together, 
leaving B. alone in a place of préeminence; in either case we should 
carry refinement of classification too far: and investigations of re- 
cension systems have rightly led to ¢hés conclusion. 

We may now say that certain documents contain an ancient text 
in a state more or less pure, and that the great body of Byzantine 
MSS. contain what is far more modern; and that other copies supply 
in a measure links in what might not unaptly be termed the gene- 
alogy of copies. 

The following may give a general notion of the relation in which 
some of the leading MSS. of the Gospels stand to one another with 
regard to the text which they contain. 


᾿ Bz: 
C. L. 1. 33. 
PO, T. ΓΝ Re ew 
X. (A). 69. K. M. H. 


1, SG, & UO. Vi. 


This arrangement does not claim scientific accuracy; but it may 
be of use as exemplifying the genealogy of the text, be it observed, 
and not of the MSS. themselves: those codices are placed together 
which appear to demand such an arrangement, and those which stand 
below others are such as show still more and more of the intermixture 
of modernised readings. Many of the copies here specified are un- 
happily mere fragments: all of those below A. belong to the Constan- 
tinopolitan family, those to the left of that codex to the Alexandrian, 
In any other part of the New Testament A. would require to be 
placed much higher: in the Gospels there is that kind of admixture 
of text in this MS. which probably became frequent in the fourth 
century, when the demand for copies of the Christian Scriptures 
became suddenly so great. 

After the last line in the above table, a vast number of MSS. might 
be added, some as pure in text, and others far less so, than those 
placed lowest in this general arrangement. It may here be noticed 


1 FE. is here omitted as being a transcript of D.; F. is not specified, as it and G. are 
both copies (mediate or immediate) of the same MS., and F. is in part imperfect, 
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that all the versions anterior to the sixth century would, if added t 
this table, occupy places in the non-Byzantine part. 
Thus the study of what has been written respecting recensions is 
of value, not only as making critical works intelligible to students, 
but also as establishing facts which remain unshaken respecting 
documents, their affinities, and the texts which they contain. 


CHAP. IX. 


ON THE CHARGE THAT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS HAVE BEEN ALTERED FROM 
THE LATIN. — THE VELEZIAN READINGS. 


Ir is well known that the accusation has been laid against several 
of the oldest Greek MSS. that they have been altered from the 
Latin; and, although it is now little more than a matter of history, 
it is needful that it should be explained in connection with certain 
attempts to exhibit a peculiar conformity of the Greek text to the 
Latin Vulgate. 

After the publication of Erasmus’s Greek Testament, he was 
involved in many controversies, especially because of his departure 
from the Latin Vulgate in the version with which his Greek text 
was accompanied; this drew attention to the differences between the 
Greek copies then known and the Latin Vulgate. 

When discussions were raised respecting particular passages, the 
opponents of Erasmus appealed at times to copies which he had 
never seen, and sometimes by name to a MS. in the Papal Library, 
the same which we now know as the Codex Vaticanus. In these 
(it was truly said) that passages were read in a manner conformable 
to the Vulgate, which Erasmus had edited differently. This question 
seems from Erasmus’s correspondence to have been much discussed ; 
and, as far as we can now gather from scattered notices, there was a 
faint perception of the general difference of the modern MSS. from 
the most ancient: the investigation was then not carried farther, and 
it had to wait for two centuries before it was rightly investigated, and 
another century before the ascertained facts were used. Erasmus 
had thrown out a hint that Greek MSS. which agreed in reading 
with the Latin had been altered, so that the accordance was factitious; 
and in this category he seems to have included the Codex Vaticanus 
itself, which he had never seen. 

The first intimation which Erasmus gives on the subject appears 
to be in the Annotations to his third edition in 1522, where in 
2 Cor. chap. ii. after noticing the difference of reading between his 
Greek copy and the Latin Vulgate, he adds, “ Quidam indicat in uno 
quodam codice deprehendi scripturam Grecam, cum nostra [ Latina 
sc. Vulgata] translatione congruentem, ἵνα μὴ ἐλθὼν λύπην ἐπὶ λύπης 
σχῶ. Hunce ait e Rhodo missum R. P. Francisco Cisnerio [1. 6. Xi- 
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menio] Card. quondam Toletano, cujus equidem viri memorize, cum 
primis faveo, quod ipse faverit pietati bonisque studiis omnibus. 
Sed cum Ambrosius nobiscum faciat, cum tot exemplaria suffragentur 
huic lectioni quam indicamus, fieri potuit ut Rhodiensis ille liber 
fuerit depravatus, presertim cui causam indicaverimus deprayandi, 
fieri potuit, ut ad Latinorum codices fuerit emendatus, presertim cum 
sit Rhodiensis. Nam id fuisse factum constat in nonnullis, ut post 
concordiam initam cum Ecclesia Romana, hac quoque in parte con- 
cordarent. Porro codices ejus generis nihil ΑἸ πιά sunt quam amussis 
alba in albo lapide.”? 

Before the appearance of Erasmus’s fifth edition this question 
seems to have attracted particular attention. Sepulveda sent Erasmus 
a description of the Vatican MS., informing him that it differed from 
the text which he had edited in favour of the Vulgate in 365 places.? 
This was Noy. 1. 1533; and writing. to him from Rome in 1534., 
after noticing some geographical corrigenda in his notes on Jerome, 
he turns to this subject: — “ Quod pertinet ad librum Pontificium 
[Codicem se. Vaticanum 1209], Gracos codices Novi Testamenti, 
Grecorum quorundam vel malitia vel levitate fuisse depravatos, id 
ipsum quod scribis, fides esse debet indubitata, quod in Grecorum ad 
sanitatem redeuntium fadere inito cum Ecclesia Romana, cautum 
fuerit ut Greci codices ad Romanam lectionem emendarentur; nam 
quomodo poterant clarius utrique contestari, exemplaria Romana 
lectionem veram et germanam retinere, Grecorum esse vitiata ? 
Nam quod ais, Grecam lectionem e Grecis auctoribus esse petendum, 
diceres aliquid, si rationem Greci sermonis affirmares a Grecis com- 
modius quam a Latinis explicari. At libros archetypos, fundamenta 
nostre religionis continentes, qui Greci fuerunt a suis auctoribus 
scripti, cur non credamus sanctius, gravius et incorruptius asservatos 
esse in scriniis ac in bibliothecis Ecclesia Romane, que caput est 
Christianorum, et semper fuit norma Catholice pietatis, quam in Gre- 
cia, que sepe fuit hereticorum et levissimorum hominum fraud bus 
et motu rerum novarum agitata: quod accidisse certum est in LX X. 
decreta Concilii Niceni, que cum integra in scriniis Ecclesie Ro- 
mane asservarentur, tamen ad orientem in quibusdam Ecclesiis at 
hereticis incensa sunt, in aliis ad minorem numerum redacta, sub- 
latis videlicet, que ipsorum conciliis aut conatibus obstitura videban- 
tur, ut Athanasius et ceteri Episcopi ex Alexandrina synodo in 
epistola ad Marcum Papam conqueruntur, a quo exemplum decre- 
torum ipsorum, quod petebant, receperant. Adde quod libri tutiores 
ab injuriis esse solent, et minus a sciolis scholia sepe cum scripturis 


1 Erasmus speaks similarly on the same passage in his Apologia ad Jacobum Lopidem 
Stunicam; and he also there adds a remark to the same effect to his note on 1 John y, 7. 
(which is otherwise substantially accordant with the annotation to his Greek Testament), 
After “ Quanquam et hune suspicor ad Latinorum codices fuisse castigatum” (speaking of 
the Codex Britannicus), he adds, “ Posteaquam enim Greci concordiam inierunt eum 
Ecclesia Romana, studuerunt et hac in parte cum Romanis consentire.” Opera. ix, 
col, 353. 

2 This letter does not appear in Erasmus’s works. Part of it, relating to the Codex 
Vaticanus, is cited by Blanchini Evangeliarium Quadruplex 1. CDXCIUI. Neither does 
Erasmus’s answer appear, and thus we can only collect the general sense of what he said 
from Sepulveda’s reply. ‘ 
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-confundentibus vitiari, ubia paucioribus vel leguntur vel intelliguntur, 
nisi forte hoc dicis placuisse in feedere, ut dictio Greca emenderetur 
ad Latinam, quod nec est probabile, praterquam in certo aliquo 
loco, et numquam factum fuisse certum habeo: nam articulum quam 
citas ex aurea Bulla, licit duas aureas Bullas in libro Conciliorum per- 
legerim, inveniri numquam potui: quam igitur dicas et inde a nobis 
petenda sit, ne graveris ad nos perscribere. Vale. Roma 23 Maii, 
anno a Christi nato 1534.” ! 

If this passage from Sepulveda is not very definite as to what he 
admits was done or agreed to be done in the correction of Greek 
MSS., it is not surprising that it has been made the foundation of 
theories, and that Erasmus understood it as supporting what had 
been previously suggested by him. From this arose the expression 
Fedus cum Grecis,—a term used to imply that one of the stipula- 
tions of the Florentine Council in 1439 was, that the Greeks who 
were then united to the Romish Church should correct or alter their 
copies of the Scripture to suit the Latin Vulgate. 

And to this Erasmus applied the statement of Sepulveda in the 
last edition of the New Testament, which he published in 1535, in 
which he gives a more definite form to his charge. He says in one 
of the introductory tracts:— “ Hic obiter illud incidit admonen- 
dum, esse Grecorum quosdam Novi Testamenti codices ad Latin- 
orum exemplaria emendatos. Id factum est in federe Grecorum 
cum Romana Ecclesia: quod fodus testatur Bulla que dicitur 
aurea. Visum est enim et hoc ad firmandam concordiam pertinere. 
Et nos olim in hujusmodi codices incidimus, et talis adhue di- 
citur adservari in Bibliotheca Pontificia. Verum ex his corrigere 
nostros, est Lesbiam, ut aiunt, admovere regulam. Illud potius 
spectandum quid legerint veteres Greci, Origenes, Athanasius, 
Basilius, Gregorius Nazianzenus, Chrysostomus, Cyrillus ac Theo- 
phylactus. Hoc eo visum est admonere quod jam nunc quidam 
jactitant se trecenta loca notasse ex codice pontificie bibliothece, 
in quibus ille consonat cum nostra vulgata exditione Latina, cum 
mea dissonat.” He then refers to the copy from the Vatican Library 
which had been used for the Complutensian edition, which (he 
supposes) might also have been altered and corrected; but still this 
could not have been done extensively, since in general (he says) the 
Complutensian text agrees with his own against the Vulgate in 
places of discrepancy. ‘“ Quodsi nos urgent autoritate Vaticane 
bibliothecee codex quem secutus est in Novo Testamento Franciscus 
Cardinalis quondam Toletanus, non modo fuit ejusdem bibliothece, 
verum etiam a Leone X. missus est, ut hoe veluti bone fidei ex- 
emplar imitaretur. Atqui is pene per omnia consentit cum mea 
editione, dissentiens ab eo quem nunc quidam nobis objiciunt majus- 
culis descriptum literis. At illo enim dissentiat oportet, si consentit 
cum vulgata Latinorum editione.”? 

' Erasmi Opera, iii. col. 1762. 

* « Capita Argumentorum contra morosos quosdam ac indoctos,” prefixed to Erasmus’s 
N. T. ed. 1535 (6 3. verso). Similarly, in the note to Luke x. 1. in the same edition, he 


says, “ Objicitur nobis unus codex e Bibliotheca Pontificia quasi nesciamus, post Graecos 
in concordiam Romane sedis receptos et codices illorum ad Latinorum exemplaria fuisse 
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It appears, then, that Erasmus had suggested that any resemblance 
of Greek MSS. to the Vulgate in opposition to the rest had arisen 
from alteration, and that this was subsequent to the Florentine 
Council in 1439, and that such alteration had been prescribed in the 
Bulla Aurea; that Sepulveda denied (rightly) that any such article 
could be found, deeming it most improbable that Greek copies should 
have been altered from the Latin (except in one particular place, 
apparently 1 John v. 7.); but that he did allege that it was under- 
stood that the Greeks should correct their copies by the Roman ex- 
emplars, as containing the true reading, the “ Liber Pontificius” 
(the Codex Vaticanus) being such a copy; and that as the grounds 
of such correction were that Greek levity or ill-design had injured 
the text, exemplars rarely used and free from scholia, such as the 
Roman, would be all the more likely to be suited for correcting others, 
as being free from such injuries. Heseems not quite to have under- 
stood whether Erasmus had thrown out a hint that it was agreed 
that the Greek should be altered to suit the Latin, or that a Roman 
MSS. of the Greek should henceforth be used as authoritative. The 
former notion he rejects, the latter he maintains; but Erasmus uses 
all that he thus stated as strengthening his suspicion: now, however, 
he appears to throw the charge farther back in point of time, as if it 
had been something general in connection with any reception of 
Greeks into the Latin Church. 

It is certain that in the discussions of the Greeks and Latins 
differences of reading were noticed, especially in Acts xvi. 7. where 
the Latin copies as well as the ancient Greek read τὸ πνεῦμα ‘Inood, 
while the later Greek copies omit Ἰησοῦ: this was deemed of great 
importance in the discussion of the dogma on which the Latin and 
Greek Churches were divided, whether the procession of the Holy 
Ghost is from the Father and the Son. And thus it may have been 
understood that the reading of the Latins should be followed, not as 
imitating the Vulgate, but as using the authority of those earlier 
Greek MSS. which in such points are followed by the Latin version. 
Nothing can be more certain than this, that no such general alteration 
took place after the Council of Florence (an attempt at union which 
few indeed of the Greeks accepted), and that coincidence in reading 
between Greek and Latin copies cannot be explained by the sup- 
position that the former were adapted to the latter. 

From this time, however, the phrase Fadus cum Grecis acquired 


emendatos, Quorum de numero multis argumentis colligo fuisse codicem illum majusculis 
descriptum. Nam si nos movet Pontificie Bibliothece auctoritas, etiam is codex quem 
Romanus Pontifex misit Francisco Card. Toletano erat ejusdem Bibliothece.” Michaelis 
(Marsh’s translation, ii. 169.) refers to Erasmus’s fourth edition, 1527, for this note; his 
translator, in a note, states that the reference is wrong, but without correcting it (p. 642.). 
This annotation, as well as what is cited above, must have been subsequent to Sepulveda’s 
letter. Michaelis’s remarks here are wrongly based on the supposition that the note had 
preceded, and that the expressions of Sepulveda were taken from Erasmus, and not vice 
versa. Blanchini (Eyan. Quadr. I. CDXCIIL.) refers to both of Erasmus’s later editions 
for the passage quoted in the text; this mistake, like that of Michaelis, probably arose 
from the annotations of one edition of Erasmus sometimes accompanying the ¢ext of 
another: hence it is needful to examine the date of each. The copy of Erasmus’s fifth 
edition, now before the writer, formerly in the library of the Duke of Sussex, has the 
annotations appended which really belong to the fourth. 
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a kind of currency, and the supposition was often expressed that 
there had been some such alteration of copies. This suggestion 
ought not to have been applied to ancient MSS., unless it could be 
shown that their text had been changed; and as to those written sub- 
sequently, there is hardly a trace of what could be supposed to be 
altered readings, unless, indeed, as to one or two MSS. “in aliquo 
certo loco,” as Sepulveda expressed it. 

In the following century the publication of the VELEzIAN REap- 
INGS revived the whole charge of Latinising against Greek MSS. 
De la Cerda, the Jesuit, in his “ Adversaria Sacra” (Lyons, 1626) 
chap. xci., inserted a collection of various readings to the Greek New 
Testament, of which he gave the account that Mariana, the historian 
of Spain (also a Jesuit, who had died two years previously), had 
given him a copy of the New Testament, containing various readings 
transcribed from one in which Pedro Faxardo, Marquis of VELEz, 
had inserted them with his own hand, having collated sixteen copies, 
eight of which were from the library of the Escurial. De la Cerda 
adds that the copy was a printed Greek New Testament, and that the 
varicus readings were all Greek and in manuscript: he gives them 
(he says) as they were written, only inserting in Latin what might 
be needful for purposes of explanation. Mariana had also mentioned 
this Greek Testament of the Marquis of Velez, stating that it came 
into his hands he did not precisely remember how (perhaps a copy 
which had been purchased without the MS. notes having been at 
the time observed). He complains that the codices were not stated 
from which the readings were taken; and elsewhere he describes 
them thus: “ Vix est locus, in quo non consonent margines cum 
nostra editione Latina. Verum ex tanta concordia rursus oriebatur 
suspicio, cum in aliquem Grecum codicem incidisse ex eorum numero, 
gui post Concilium Florentinum ad fidem Latinorum multi sunt castigati, 
et penitus consentiunt. Kam ob causam 60 codice parce et caute 
usi sumus, nec tamen prorsus rejecimus.”' De la Cerda, however, 
was less cautious, for he subjoins to his chapter which contains these 
readings, “Fateor has explicationes inutiles nescientibus Gracé, 
atqui scientibus utilissime sunt. Magno labore comparate sunt a 
viro sapientissimo, ef emendatus Grecus textus ad normam Vulgati 
interpretis. . . . Porro multa sunt que nolui transcribere, sed 
hee parvi momenti.” ? 

From De la Cerda these readings found their way into other col- 
lections of critical materials, and thus they are inserted in Walton’s 
Polyglott and the Greek Testaments of Fell and Mill, as the readings 
of sixteen Greek MSS.: Bengel also mentions them in his Greek 
Testament, but he regarded them as of no value. 

The Velezian readings raised two points of controversy: were 
they taken from Greek MSS. at all? and, if so, was it not from 
such as had been altered to suit the Latin? We have seen that 
Mariana entertained the latter suspicion, from the great resemblance 


* “Pref. in Schol. ad Bellarmin.,” cited by Wetstein in his Catalogue of Codices, no. 111. 
N. Test. Proleg., p. 59. 
* Adversaria Sacra, p. 144. col. 2. 
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of these readings (of which De la Cerda gives nearly nineteen 
hundred) to the Vulgate; and when Greek MSS. were more ex- 
tensively collated, it was certain that, unless thus altered, no such 
Greek copies could be found. And thus, this collection was by 
many supposed to be a new proof of the Fadus cum Grecis. 
Wetstein gave many good reasons for doubting that Velez had used 
any Greek MSS., considering that he had only employed Latin 
copies, and that the Greek form of the readings was his own trans- 
lation into that tongue. The only seeming argument against Wet- 
stein on this point was, that some of these readings differ from our 
copies of the Vulgate. Bishop Marsh, in the course of the con- 
troversy relative to 1 John vy. 7. (in favour of which, sixteen Ve- 
lezian MSS. had been cited on the ground of the collator’s silence), 
entered into a full examination of the whole question; and the 
result was this,— “That the Velezian readings were taken im- 
mediately, neither from Greek, nor even from Latin manuscripts, 
but from Robert Stephens’s edition of the Vulgate published at 
Paris in 1540; that the object which the Marquis of Velez had in 
view, in framing this collection of readings, was to support, not the 
Vulgate in general, but the text of this edition in particular, 
wherever it varied from the text of Stephens’s Greek Testament, 
printed in 1550; and that, with this view, he translated into Greek 
the readings of the former, which varied from the latter, except 
where Stephens’s Greek margin supplied him with the readings 
which he wanted, where he had only to transcribe, and not to 
translate.”! Each point thus stated is proved by the most elaborate 
analysis, and the most convincing arguments; so that now the 
once famous Velezian readings are known for what they are worth, 
an attempt to supply materials for corrupting the Greek text so as 
to adapt it to the Vulgate version. Whether the story about “ six- 
teen MSS., eight of which were from the Library of the Escurial,” 
was a fabrication of Velez, or whether it was a mistake of Mariana 
(who had stated it prior to De la Cerda) is uncertain: it may have 
originated in some confusion from sixteen codices having been cited 
by Robert Stephens, half of which were from the French Royal Li- 
brary ; and this enumeration, may, by the fraud of Velez or the mis- 
apprehension of Mariana, have been transferred to Spain. Many 
of these readings at once show that they could not have originated 
with Greek scribes. Had there been a Feedus cum Grecis, many 
Latinising readings would of necessity have been found in MSS. 
The BARBERINI READINGS were another collection, against which 
a charge of Latinising was also brought. They received their name 
simply from the copy in which they were inserted having been added 
to the Barberini Library at Rome, and not from that being supposed 
to be the place to which the MSS. themselves belonged. This col- 
lection of readings was there examined by Isaac Vossius about the 
year 1642; and in 1673, it was printed at the end of a Catena on 
St. Mark, edited by Possinus, a Jesuit. The account given of the 


1 Letters to Archdeacon Travis, p. 253, Leipzig, 1795. 
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readings was this, that they had been selected by John Matthew 
Caryophilus, a learned Greek, of Crete (afterwards made by the 
Pope Archbishop of Iconium in partibus, who died in 1635), out of 
ten MSS. of the Gospels, eight of the Acts and Epistles, and four 
of the Apocalypse. As the readings thus selected mostly seemed 
to favour the Latin Vulgate, a charge of fraud was raised: it was 
thought by some, that it was an imposture of Caryophilus, and that 
it might have been completed by Possinus, who edited it, with a full 
knowledge of its real character. However, this charge was entirely 
repelled by Birch, who found at Rome, in the archives of the Va- 
tican library, the memorial of Caryophilus to Pope Paul V., in 
which he requests permission to collate six MSS. from that library, 
of which the celebrated Codex Vaticanus was one.! His intention was 
to publish an edition of the Greek Testament based on this collation 
of MSS. ; in which, if even one of his copies contained a reading in 
accordance with the Vulgate, that would be preferred to the ex- 
clusion of all the rest. His intention, therefore, was not to invent 
readings in the Greek text like Velez, but to select from what ac- 
tually existed. It is supposed that, after the death of Paul V., the 
design was neglected by his successors, Gregory XV. and Urban 
VIII., and thus the preparations of Caryophilus passed into the 
library of the family of the latter pontiff. If Caryophilus be 
thought to have acted very uncritically in his mode οἵ selecting 
readings, it must be borne in mind, that as yet there was no edition 
of the New Testament edited on what could be called critical prin- 
ciples.” Very many of the long-suspected Barberini readings are 
now known to belong to the Codex Vaticanus: in his selection of 
MSS. for collation, as far as we can judge, Caryophilus acted with 
great discrimination. 

It was long known that Copices Grmco-LaTINI contain a 
peculiar text; and thus the readings of such MSS. as the Codex 
Bezz of the Gospels and Acts, and the Codex Claromontanus of the 
Epistles, were observed on examination to accord with the Latin in 
many places, in opposition to the Greek MSS. in general. Hence 
they were regarded as rather suspicious; and at length the charge 
was definitely made, that they contain a Greek text written by Latin 
scribes, and altered to suit the Latin with which they are accom- 
panied. This appeared not a little plausible, and it was so enforced 
by Wetstein as to be received and believed by many scholars. 
Bentley, however, with a deeper apprehension and more accurate 
critical perception, had valued such manuscripts very highly ; for 
he saw in them (as others have done, who have at length appre- 


Δ See Birch’s edition of the Gospels with various readings, p. xxxvi. (Havnix, 1788), 
or bis Variz Lectiones in Evangelia Proleg., p. xlvi. 

? Tt is well known that in modern days an edition of the Greek N. Test. has been 
edited on principles even less critical than those of Caryophilus. In this modern edition 
any Greek reading of any Greek MS. is followed in the text that accords with the modern 
Clementine Latin Vulgate in use in the Church of Rome. It would have been a 
wholly different mode of procedure, if the most ancient and best attested Latin text had 
been first taken, and the inquiry had been then made as to what Greek copies accord with 
such a Latin text: and this would have pretty nearly ascertained the Greek text which 
was employed by Jerome, 
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ciated the Biblical labours of that illustrious scholar) good and 
intelligible witnesses to the text of the early centuries. On this 
point Wetstein hardly went further than some who had preceded 
him; Bengel, for instance, had spoken strongly against the Codices 
Greco-Latini, as though their text was altogether unworthy of 
trust. But Wetstein went one step further; for he was not content 
with the opinion, which he held in common with others, that the 
MSS. of this class had been conformed to the Latin by which they 
were accompanied, but between the first publication of his Prole- 
gomena, in 1730, and the appearance of his Greek Testament itself, 
about twenty years afterwards, he had so changed his critical 
opinions as to accuse ail the more ancient Greek MSS., and those 
of more recent date that agree with them in the character of their 
text, with alteration from the Latin: and not only were Greek 
MSS. made obnoxious to this charge, but even ancient versions of 
various ages and countries were also supposed to have been affected 
by Latin influence. Here, too, the learning and the labours of 
Wetstein caused his theory to be adopted by those who were 
dazzled by the vast mass of materials which his Greek Testament 
presented before them. But the extent to which Wetstein carried 
his Latinising theory, led, not only to the rejection of what he had 
added to the charges previously made, but also to such an examin- 
ation of the accusation in its original form as caused competent 
judges to conclude that even that was a mistake. 

For if all the ancient authorities, MSS., versions, and fathers (in 
the citations which they give), are supposed to be adapted to the 
Latin, it places that version (or versions) in the centre of the critical 
systei, all the other documents of the most ancient class revolving 
around it: and to carry out this theory, as many things and as com- 
plicated must be added as were required by the astronomical scheme 
which placed the earth in the centre of ow sun and planets. If, on 
the other hand, this adaptation to the Latin be not assumed, then 
that and the other ancient versions and the most ancient MSS. are 
seen to stand in such a relation to each other as does not require the 
assumption of any factitious alteration. It is only needful in that 
ease to admit that the combined force of those ancient testimonies 
proves that their resemblance springs from the Greek text having 
been so far the same as this identity extends; and that the Latin 
version, so far from having originated a peculiar class of readings, is 
simply one of the witnesses to their existence — an existence which 
is equally proved by Greek MSS. themselves. 

Wetstein’s theories were combated by Semler, who, in publishing 
an edition of the treatises of Wetstein subjoined to his Greek Testa- 
ment, added notes of his own to the remarks of Wetstein and of others 
from whom extracts were given in the same volume.' Tad it been 
admitted to be a sound canon of criticism, that we might assume that 
the more ancient portions of evidence must be rejected because of 
the stigma of accordance with the Latin with which they had been 
branded, inquiry and examination would have been hopeless ; for, if by 


' J. J. Wetstenii Libelli ad Crisin, &c. Novi Testamenti . . . illustravit J. 8. Seiler, 
Hale, 1766 (vid. pp. 179. 191., &c.). 
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these means we should be led in one particular direction, the barrier 
of prohibition would be found previously placed so as to hinder our 
steps. Semler, whatever may be said of his opinions or theories, was 
not one who would take facts for granted irrespective of evidence; and 
thus his extensive examination of the characteristics of MSS., and of 
the various readings which had been collected by others, led him to 
form a decided and independent judgment. He thus vindicated the 
ancient documents which Wetstein has so sweepingly condemned, 
and he modified the charges against even the Codices Greco-Latini 
which others had vituperated before Wetstein. Semler was followed 
by Griesbach, who extensively showed that the accusations in gene- 
ral were, to say the least, υοἱ of proof; and afterwards Woide! 
elaborately demonstrated that, so far from the charge being fair that 
Greek MSS. accompanied by a Latin translation were altered from 
that version, the reverse was the simple fact; for in those MSS. the 
Latin text is formed from the Greek which it accompanies, so as to 
desert (in general) the known Latin versions, and to sacrifice even 
the Latin idiom to a kind of superstitious literality. Such is the 
character of the Codex Bez, in a great measure of the Codex Cla- 
romontanus, and especially so of the Codex Laudianus (E.) of the 
Acts,—three MSS. which had been especially condemned for 
Latinising. If the Greek text of such documents were alone con- 
sidered, the resemblance in many passages to the old Latin copies is 
such as to suggest the suspicion of this alteration; but if the Greek 
and Latin texts of the same MS. are examined together, the result at 
which Woide arrived is manifestly true; and thus the whole ground- 
work of the accusation falls away. Woide’s object was to defend the 
Alexandrian MS. from the attacks of Wetstein; but he took the 
charge of Latinising higher up, and thus was able to apply the 
result ἃ fortiori to that Codex. So convincingly satisfactory was 
the examination of Woide, that Michaelis, who had for many years 
joined in the charge against the Codices Graeco-Latini, in re-ex- 
amining the whole subject was fully satisfied that the arguments 
adduced in their favour were such as carried conviction. And thus 
in unprejudiced minds the ancient MSS. were held in higher value 
than before the attack of Wetstein; for it was now seen that the 
Codices Greco-Latini had been condemned in part from their whole 
character not having been known. 

No conclusion can be deemed of more certainty in criticism than 
this, that we know of no ancient Greek MS. in which general or 
systematic alteration to suit the Latin can be traced. If in single 
passages it seems as if the Latin scribe had the sense or construction 
of his own version in his mind, and gave the Greek a slight colouring 
in accordance therewith, every such supposed place must be examined 
by itself; and if this should be proved to be correct, it must not be 
made the basis of general accusation such as can be most satisfactorily 
disproved, but it would only belong to the causes of transcriptural 
error to which a copyist is obnoxious when writing a foreign language. 

In those passages in which the Complutensian editors or Erasmus 


1 In his preface to the fac-simile edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
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actually did follow the Latin Vulgate, thus obtruding on the Greek 
text words or sentences which have still a place in the common 
copies, it is not to be supposed that they acted with the smallest dis- 
honesty of purpose; they simply supplied from the Latin something 
which they believed to be defective in the Greek copies before 
them. Just such ought to be our judgment if we do think that we 
find traces in Greek copies of the influence of any particular version 
(Latin is not very likely to have affected any MSS. written in the 
East): copyists might be as guilty of mistakes of the same kind as 
those of the first editors. If indeed there was an wnderstood article 
of compact between the Romish Church and some of the Greeks in 
1439, which has been called the Fadus cum Grecis, it would be 
sufficient to explain any Latinising (if such should be proved) in 
very recent copies: or, indeed, if the unhappy Greeks who sought 
refuge after the capture of Constantinople in Western Europe 
supposed that such a compact had been made, it might have been 
enough to lead them to please the Latins by slightly bringing any 
transcripts which they then made into conformity with the Latin 
Vulgate. This may account for the character of text, found in a 
few of the most recent MSS.!, in which (in general) the Latin and 
Greek texts stand side by side: the investigation of this point is of 
no real importance in textual eriticism, because such copies could 
hardly, on any system, come into consideration. 

The charge of Latinising was all along maintained by Matthzei, 
though his followers in general have tacitly let it drop; from time to 
time it is revived, but not in what could be called a systematic form, 
and it is more frequently asserted as a fact than formally presented 
with supposed proofs. When it is brought against particular passages, 
the subject admits of discussion; but as to the most ancient MSS., 
and the documents which accord with them in reading, it must be 
held that the contrary is not a questionable opinion but a demon- 
strated fact.” 


+ SRA 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, AS 
PRINTED, TO THE TIME OF BENGEL. 


In this place it is intended to notice the primary editions of the 
sacred text; those which followed them, which had either some im- 


1 Such as the Codex Ottobonianus (298 in the Vatican), a MS. of the fifteenth century 
containing the Acts and the Epistles (no. 200 of St. Paul’s Epistles, 162 in the Acts and 
Cath. Epp., in Scholz’s list), In this MS. the Greek is subjoined to the Latin, from which 
its Greek text seems here and there to have been altered. 

2 A late theory of Latinising is that brought forward in the Edinburgh Review for 
July 1851 (No. CXCL.), pp. 31—34. The writer asserts this as a fuect, and accounts for 
it “in the intercourse which took place between some of the principal ecclesiastics of the 
Greek Church and the Church of Rome, during the time of the Arian troubles.” The 
question is thus stated, and the examples by which the endeavour was made to de- 
monstrate the fact, and illustratesthe theory, are fully discussed in Dr. Tregelles’s “ Ac- 
count of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with Remarks on its Revision on 
Critical Principles.” Bagster and Sons, 1854, pp. 197—203., 
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portance in criticism or else contributed to the formation of the text 
in common use; the common text itself; and then the critical editions 
published by various scholars who have endeavoured to apply the 
materials for criticism which have been brought to light by them- 
selves or by others.! 

The first portion of the Greek New Testament published in print 
at all, was that containing the songs of Mary and Zacharias (the 
Magnificat and Benedictus), Luke i. 42—56., 68—80., which were 
subjoined to a Greek Psalter which appeared at Venice in 1486. 
The next part was the first six chapters of St. John’s Gospel, pub- 
lished at Venice by Aldus Manutius in 1504: the first fourteen verses 
of the same Gospel (and not, as it has been sometimes stated, the 
whole book) were published at Tiibingen in 1514. These appear to 
have been the only impressions of separate portions of the Greek 
New Testament, before the completion of the two editions, each of 
which has some claim to be considered the first. To that of ERasmus 
will be here given the precedence of description, since it was the 
first that was actually published; the first therefore, practically, for 
Greek readers. 

FRoBEN, the celebrated printer and publisher of Basle, knowing 
that Erasmus had paid attention to Greek MSS. of the New Tes- 
tament, applied to that scholar to undertake an edition to be imme- 
diately put in hand at his office. Before this Erasmus had made 
some preparations with regard to a revised Latin translation and 
annotations, so that when the proposition was sent to him (April 17. 
1515), he was ready to leave England and go to Basle and commence 
the work. On Sept. 11. the printing could not have been commenced, 
for it was still undetermined whether the Latin translation should 
be joined to the Greek in a parallel column, or form a separate 
volume. By the beginning of March 1516 the whole volume, in- 
cluding the annotations as well as the Greek and Latin texts, was 
complete ; in less, in fact, than six months from the time that the 
first sheet was begun. And now for the first time could scholars 
who were reaping the fruits of the then recent invention of printing 
find its advantage as to the text of the inspired Scripture of the New 
Testament in its original tongue: the appearance of this edition 
seemed to be a preparation for the Reformation. 

The MSS. which Erasmus used were such as he found at Basle: 
he had, indeed, expected that Froben would have had the Greek 
copy ready for him, but as this was not the case, he took a MS. of 
the Gospels of little value, and, after adapting its text to what he 
believed to be correct, he put it into the printer’s hands. In making 
this preparation, he seems to have been aided by the revised Latin 


1 The subject commenced in this chapter is treated in detail, in “ An Account of the 
Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with Remarks on its Revision on Critical Prin- 
ciples, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D.” To this reference will be made, as “ Account of Printed 
Text,” for points to which brief allusion only is practicable in a general treatise like the 
present. An outline of the subject is contained in “A Prospectus of a Critical Edition of 
the Greek New Testament, now in preparation, with an Historical Sketch of the Printed 
Text.” This short history is subjoined to “ The Book of Revelation translated from the 
Ancient Greek Text, by S. P. Tregelles.” London, Bagsters, 1849. ; 
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translation which he had already prepared in England and Brabant ; 
it served to remind him of the readings of the MSS. which he had 
seen in those countries: occasionally, no doubt, he was misled from 
that very cause; for he supposed that he had MS. authority for words 
&e. which he had left uncorrected in his Latin translation. The copies 
at Basle which he used were really modern, and of but small value: 
he passed by almost without notice one of far higher character (1 of 
Wetstein’s notation), mistrusting it from the difference of its text 
from the other copies which he had seen. Though oversights and 
marks of haste are sufficiently visible in this edition, the wonder 
really is that it was executed as well as was the case; for Erasmus 
was also occupied in editing for Froben the works of Jerome. In 
the Apocalypse he had but one MS. (belonging to Reuchlin, now 
lost); it was defective at the end, and a commentary was intermixed 
with the text: he separated the words as well as he could by the aid 
of the Vulgate, and supplied the last six verses by a translation from 
the Latin. In this manner there are still words in the common 
editions which owe their origin wholly to Erasmus. 

This is not the place to narrate the attacks made on Erasmus in 
consequence of his new Latin version, which was regarded as an 
innovation: his Greek text also received its share of vituperation, 
especially because of the non-insertion of the text 1 John v. 7. This 
led, even in those early days, almost before the dawn of what could 
be called criticism, to an extensive examination of Greek MSS., to 
know if any contained the passage in question. ‘The principal op- 
ponents of Erasmus were Edward Lee, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, and Stunica, a man of much greater learning, one of the 
Complutensian editors.! 

In 1518 Erasmus’s first edition was used at Venice as that from 
which the text of the Greek New Testament was taken, to accom- 
pany the Aldine LXX. 

Erasmus’s own second edition appeared in March 1519: in it he 
made many corrections; though, as he says, the state of his health 
prevented him from doing all that he could have wished.? He was 
absent from Basle himself; and the attention to the execution of the 
work devolved therefore upon others: the alterations from the first 
edition were (according to Mill) four hundred. 

There must have been a considerable demand for the Greek New 
Testament, since we know that the first two editions of Erasmus 
amounted to threé thousand three hundred copies; and in six years 
they were all sold (besides those which might have been circulated 
of the Aldine edition), for in 1522 Erasmus had to get out his third 
edition. In this he inserted the text 1 John v. 7., not as being 
satisfied of its genuineness, but because he had promised that he 
would do this if a Greek MS. were found that contained it; and one 
having been brought forward, he kept to his engagement. The MS. 
itself (Codex Montfortianus, now at Trinity College, Dublin) is ex- 


1 See as to the attacks of Lee and Stunica, “ Acc. of Pr. Text,” pp. 21, 22. 
2 Acc. of Pr. Text, pp. 24, 25. 
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tremely modern, and the influence of the Latin Vulgate is unques- 
tionable in this passage: the whole of the history of the Epistles in 
this MS. is extremely suspicious. In this third edition Erasmus 
availed himself of the tacit corrections of his errata, which had been 
made by the editor of the Aldine reprint. Soon after this edition 
appeared, the Complutensian Polyglott was rescued from the un- 
worthy obscurity to which it had been for some years consigned; and 
thus Erasmus was able to avail himself of it in the further revision 
of his text in his fourth edition, in the Apocalypse, where his own 
MS. authority had been so slender. In the last six verses, however, 
he did not introduce the needed corrections owing to a curious 
mistake: before he saw the Aldine text, he wrote to his friends at 
Basle to restore the passage in question from that edition; and he 
seems to have taken for granted that what was needful had been suf- 
ficiently done. 

This fourth edition appeared in 1527: its appearance differs from 
a'l the others, in having the Latin Vulgate by the side of his own 
version which accompanies the Greek Text. * 

In 1535, the year preceding his death, his fifth edition was pub- 
lished: the text is almost identical with that of the fourth; that 
therefore may be regarded as the Erasmian text; in fact, the text 
which, as to its essential features, is the basis of that still in com- 
mon use.! 

THe CoMPLUTENSIAN Epirion, though not published till after 
the first of those undertaken by Erasmus, was printed more than two 
years previously. The date which it bears is Jan. 10. 1514. <As 
early as the year 1502 Cardinal Ximenes began his preparations for 
that Polyglott Bible which takes its designation of Complutensian 
from Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala in Spain, a place at 
which he had founded auniversity. The principal editor of the part 
containing the New Testament was James Lopez de Stunica. The 
Old Testament was not printed till afterwards, as we learn both from 
the date, July 10. 1517, at the end of the fourth volume, and from 
the dedication of the work to Leo X. by Cardinal Ximenes. 

Ximenes lived to see the completion of the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, executed under his direction and at his expence: but it was 
still unpublished when he died, on Nov. 8. 1517, aged 81. In 1520 
Leo X. sent his executors an authorisation for its publication; but 
that seems hardly to have taken place before the year 1522. 

We are not acquainted with the MSS. which the Complutensian 
editors used, so that we cannot judge them in the same manner as we 
can those employed by Erasmus: we can, however, estimate them 
on internal grounds from the character of the text which the editors 
produced. Bishop Marsh rightly says, “ Whenever modern Greek 
MSS. — MSS. written in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
centuries, — differ from the most ancient Greek MSS., and from the 
quotations of the early Greek fathers, in such characteristic readings 


' See “ Acc. of Pr. Text,” p, 28., as to Erasmus’s value for ancient testimony as the 
critical basis for a genuine text. 
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the Complutensian Greek Testament almost invariably agrees with 
the modern in opposition to the ancient MSS.” ! 

But though a correct judgment might thus be formed, it was long 
wished that the MSS. themselves might be examined; since, when 
the text 1 John v. 7. was under discussion, appeals were sometimes 
made to the Complutensian edition of the New Testament, as con- 
taining it. The statement of the editors was that they had received 
Greek MSS. from the papal library for their edition; and this had 
also led to the hasty assumption that the Codex Vaticanus must have 
been specially intended. Erasmus seems to have first thought this ; 
but when Sepulveda sent him (in 1533) a list of three hundred and 
sixty-five places in which the Vatican MS. accords with the Latin 
Vulgate in opposition to his Greek text, he saw that that MS. could 
not be the basis of the Complutensian edition, because in such 
respects its general character strongly resembled his own text; and 
thus being better informed respecting the Codex Vaticanus, he sup- 
posed, very reasonably, that it was some other copy in the pon- 
tifical library which had been transmitted to the Spanish editors. 

The notion was at one time widely propagated, through its 
having been adopted by Mill, that the Complutensian text really 
represents that of the Vatican MS.: a more exact acquaintance 
with the results of what Erasmus learned would have prevented this 
opinion from being adopted. Wetstein, in opposing it, went too far ; 
for he cast discredit on the distinct statement of the editors that they 
had MSS. from the papal library, sent by Leo X., and that they 
had followed them. Now, as the accession of Leo to the popedom 
was about ten months only before the date of the completion of the 
volume, it was argued that the time would not admit of the possi- 
bility of MSS. being sent from Rome by that Pope.? Bishop Marsh 
repeated and enforced this argument. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the volumes of this Polyglott containing the Old 
Testament, in which the printing would be more difficult, were 
executed with greater expedition than the New, and yet they were 
all completed (with the Apparatus) by July 10. 1517,—/ive volumes 
in three years and a half: so that there is nothing to render it 
necessary to suppose that the New Testament should have taken 
longer in proportion than any of the other volumes. But the doubt 
was thrown out coupled with the suggestion that the MSS. which 
the editors had used still existed at Alcala. 

There, then, they were vainly sought in 1784 by the Danish 
Professor Moldenhawer; and the account which was given him in 
answer to his inquiries was believed through Europe for about sixty 
years. At first, when he found no MSS. of the Greek Testament in 
the university library, he thought they were -concealed from him 


1 “ Lectures on the Criticism of the Bible,” p. 96. 

3. Wetstein says that Leo was elected Feb. 28. 1513, and crowned April 11. (this state- 
ment has been followed in “ Account of the Printed Text,” p. 7. note, only March is acci- 
dentally substituted for April): Bishop Marsh says that he was elected March 11. ; and 
Cardinal Bembo (see his Epistole) plainly recognises the latter as the officially notified 
date of the election. It makes a difference of but a few days; and at all eyents it is 
acknowledged that he was Pope on the 11th of March, 1513, 
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‘out of a motive of suspicion; but on making farther and more 
pressing inquiries he was told that about the year 1749 they had 
been sold to a rocket-maker by an illiterate librarian, as wseless parch- 
ments, to make room for some new books. ‘Thus it was believed that 
the editors had followed MSS. in Spain and not any sent from 
Rome, and that inquiry about them was altogether vain. 

In 1821 Sir John Bowring cast some doubt on the story of this 
destruction, but he did not investigate the subject deeply, nor 
explain how it had originated: and it was some years before much 
attention was paid to his statement. The late Dr. James Thomson, 
however, since made careful inquiry, and the result is that, so far 
from the library having been under the care of a stupid or reckless 
librarian at the time of the alleged destruction, it was under the 
superintendence of a learned man, who was at the pains of causing 
the MSS. to be rebound. All the MSS. which were formerly 
known as belonging to Cardinal Ximenes, and which are described 
in the catalogue made in 1745, are still in being, and are now with 
the rest of that library at Madrid. They comprise almost all the 
MS. materials used in the Complutensian Polyglott, except that the 
Greek New Testament is found in none of them. (Nor yet the 
Pentateuch of the LXX.)! The catalogue shows that such MSS. 
did not belong to Cardinal Ximenes’s collection. And thus when 
Moldenhawer was importunate in his inquiry for Greek MSS. which 
the library had never contained, an explanation was given him 
which, at least, stlenced him. Now a sale to a rocket-maker had 
taken place about the date specified, at the time when the MSS. 
were carefully rebound, — but of what? of course not of MSS. of 
the Greek New Testament, but of “ useless parchments” in reality ; 
the old folded paper and vellum covers of the books. Some confused 
remembrance of this evidently led to the story told to Moldenhawer 
—a story which the catalogue would have at once refuted, and which 
is rather lame in itself; for it would be, at least, remarkable if the 
only class of MSS. thus disposed of were the very one which was 
thus carefully sought for. Tychsen, Moldenhawer’s companion, on 
whose assurance Michaelis gave currency to the narration, was rather 
prone to adopt theories so incredible that they hardly could bear 
discussion. 

And thus there is now no sufficient reason for doubting the 
account given by the editors themselves, that their Greek MSS. 
were sent from the Vatican, and thither, no doubt, they were 
returned after they had been used. It is not, however, probable 
that they can be identified. Though the erudition of Stunica and 
his companions was not great, yet they may be supposed to have 
followed their MSS. without intentional departure, except, indeed, 
where they thought that they were defective: the Latin was highly 


' Dr. James Thomson’s investigations were communicated to the Biblical Review for 
March, 1847. His statement was accompanied with a transcript of the catalogue made 
by Don José Guttierrez, the librarian at Madrid. Dr. J. Thomson’s letter and the cata- 
logue were soon transferred to the pages of one or more periodicals: they are also in- 
serted in “ Account of the Printed Text,” Appendix to Section I., p. 12. seq. 
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valued by them as the translation of the church, and in taking 
1. John ν. 7. from the Latin, they did it (as Stunica expressly says) 
on the ground that the Greek text was corrupted, but that the 
Latin contained the very truth. Their value for the Latin in con- 
trast to the original tongues of Scripture is shown by the comparison 
which they make in the Old Testament of the Vulgate, in the central 
column between the Hebrew and the LXX., to Christ crucified 
between two thieves, the synagogue of unbelieving Jews and the 
schismatical Greek Church. No person possessed of the least in- 
formation respecting MSS. can now allege the authority of the Com- 
plutensian edition as a proof of the text of the heavenly witnesses 
having existed in the copies which they used. 

The types employed in this edition are peculiar, and the accen- 
tuation, too, is such as is not found elsewhere; an acute accent 
being employed to mark the tone-syllable, irrespective of the ordinary 
mode. A letter of reference connects the Greek and Latin texts 
verbally together; and when there is anything in the one, to which 
there is nothing in the other to correspond, peculiar marks are used 
to fill up the vacant space. The editors have not in such cases in 
general supplied the Greek by making a new rendering from the 
Latin, as Erasmus sometimes did. In such passages it would have 
been well if the common text had been benefited by correction 
from the Complutensian, instead of simply following the Erasmian. 

These two primary editions are, then, the sources from which have 
proceeded what we still find in common circulation. We have seen 
that the actual MSS. of the Complutensian editors cannot now be 
ascertained, although their character can; and this is of minor im- 
portance, as the text of Alcala had only occasional influence in the 
subsequent editions. The MSS. used by Erasmus are, however, in 
the greater part of the New Testament well known. 

Erasmus employed for his first edition a Basle MS. of the 
Gospels (2. of Wetstein’s notation), of very little value, but which 
received his editorial corrections before it was put into the compo- 
sitors’ hands.! A MS. of a somewhat similar kind supplied the 
Acts and Epistles (designated also 2. in that part of the New 
Testament). With these he was able to compare the Basle MS. 1., 
which contains all the New Testament except the Apocalypse, and 
which is in the Gospels one of the best codices in existence: Eras- 
mus, however, undervalued it greatly. Besides this, he had also the 
use of the Basle MS. 4. of the Acts and Epistles. The Apoca- 
lypse (as has been already stated) was dependent wholly on 
Reuchlin’s defective MS. A MS. of the commentary of Theophy- 
lact was also employed as a critical aid. 

In his second edition, besides corrections from the MSS. already 
specified, which had been used far too hastily, he employed one now 
at Vienna, the Codex Corsendoncensis (3.) of the whole New Tes- 
tament except the Apocalypse, and he also more extensively cited 
the authority of Greek Fathers, such as Athanasius and Gregory of 


1 See Eichhorn's Finleitung, v. 263. 
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Nazianzum. [Besides the use of the Codex Montfortianus in the 
passage 1 John v. 7. in the third edition, and of the Complutensian 
text for the emendation of the Apocalypse in the fourth, the few 
MSS. already mentioned were all the general grounds on which 
Erasmus relied in his text. Some aid seems to have been obtained 
from the Codex Leicestrensis (69. in the Gospels), a MS. containing 
all the books of the New Testament, and which Erasmus might 
perhaps have consulted when writing some part of his annotations 
in England. This MS. and that at Basle numbered 1., though but 
little employed or relied on by Erasmus, were decidedly the best of 
those which he used, and had he known their real value, the com- 
mon text, which emanated almost entirely from that of Erasmus, 
would have been far better than it is, and would have afforded a far 
simpler basis for critical emendation. But as it is, the text in 
common use resolves itself substantially into the authority of these 
few MSS.; and after the Erasmian text had established itself in 
common circulation (for the Complutensian was but rarely reprinted) 
it was long before any real attention was paid to MS. authorities. 

In 1534 Colineus published an edition at Paris, which was, in part 
at least, based on MSS. newly consulted ; it was printed with more 
accuracy than those which had preceded it, but it does not appear to 
have at all influenced the subsequent editions. 

Robert Stephens, the celebrated Parisian printer, was the next 
who became prominent as a New Testament editor: he had already 
paid much attention to the text of the Latin Vulgate, and in 1546 
and 1549 he published two beautiful small editions of the Greek 
New Testament, in which the text was blended from the Complu- 
tensian and Erasmian. These were followed by his third edition in 
folio, in 1550, in which the text is almost identical with that of the 
fifth edition of Erasmus. In the margin of this Greek Testament 
various readings were given from the Complutensian text, and from 
fifteen Greek MSS., distinguished by Greek numerals from a to is’, 
which have been called Stephens’s sixteen codices: in general each 
of the MSS. only contains some particular portion of the New Tes- 
tament. The readings were selected by Henry Stephens, the 
editor’s son, on no very particular principle apparently, and with but 
little exactitude. It was supposed that Stephens had wholly fol- 
lowed MS. authority ; but no one who had seen the book ought to 
haye made such a mistake, for he often cites all his codices as opposed 
to the reading in his text. 

Many of the MSS. used by Henry Stephens have been identified : 
this was deemed to be important because in the text 1 John v. 7. 
Robert Stephens placed his mark of reference as if seven MSS. 
omitted the words ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ merely. That this is a misplacement 
of the reference (such as is also found elsewhere) could hardly have 
been doubted, and this became a matter of certainty when the in- 

vestigations of Bishop Marsh, and others who had preceded him, 
demonstrated the identity of certain known MSS. with those cited 
in this place. 

In 1551 Robert Stephens published his fourth edition at Geneva: 
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the text follows that of the third, but with this peculiarity, that now, 
for the first time, it was divided into the verses which he had a little 
while before devised. In this small portable volume, besides the 
Greek text, there were given two Latin versions, that of Erasmus, 
and the Vulgate. 

And now the text of the Greek New Testament became so stereo- 
typed in men’s minds, that it was long before any intentional 
departure from the Stephanic readings were introduced except in 
most trifling points. 

Theodore Beza was the next whose name has been familiarly con 
nected with editing the Greek New Testament. He had formed a 
new Latin translation from the Greek, and in 1565 the original, his 
own version, and the Vulgate with annotations, were combined in 
an edition published at Geneva. His second edition appeared in 
1576, the third in 1582, the fourth in 1588-9, and the fifth in 1598. 
He possessed two ancient MSS. himself, the Codex Bez of the 
Gospels and Acts, and the Codex Claromontanus of St. Paul’s 
Epistles: readings taken from these are sometimes mentioned in 
his notes. He also had the collations of Henry Stephens, containing 
more than had been published in the margin of the folio of 1550, 
Of these materials, however, he made but little use; textual criticism 
was certainly not his forte: his text is almost a transcript of the 
Stephanic, with slight variations, however, in the different editions. 

In 1624 the Elzevirs, printers at Leyden, published the first of 
their small and convenient editions. Of the second of these in 
1633, they said in the Preface, “ Textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus 
receptum,” and from this sort of boast sprang the expression “ Textus 
receptus.” Who the editor employed by the printers may have 
been, is wholly unknown: the text fluctuates between that of 
Stephens and that of Beza, occasionally (perhaps from mere acci- 
dent) differing from both. 

The Elzevirs reprinted their Greek Testament several times; the 
edition of 1633 has, however, the character of being the best and 
most correct. 

The Elzevir text is that which on the continent was professedly 
used and followed till of late years; almost all (probably al/) such 
editions, however, vary from the Elzevir by the introduction of 
Stephanic readings; so that the expression “ text in common use ” 
must not be restricted to either the Elzevir or the Stephanic text. 

Stephens’s was adopted for insertion by Bishop Walton in his 
Polyglott in 1657 ; and as Mill in 1707 followed Walton in adopting 
the same text without intentional change, it acquired a standing in 
this country which it still retains by a kind of traditional right. 

The collection of critical materials for the revision of the text 
began in this country: the first of any importance which appeared 
was that which was contained in the sixth volume of Walton’s Poly- 
glott; in which work the variations of the Alexandrian MS. were 
placed below the text itself. A principal part of this critical ap- 
paratus consisted of a collation of sixteen MSS. made by Archbishop 
Usher. In the next year Curcelleus published, at Amsterdam, a 
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Greek New Testament with various readings; but this was non- 
critical; for the authorities were not given, and conjectures were in- 
termixed with what had been drawn from MSS. As some of these 
conjectures were theological and such as touched vital points, their 
appearance had an unhappy effect, for it caused criticism (with which 
such conjecture was thus confounded) to be deprecated as dangerous. 
And Walton’s Polyglott was attacked in a manner which now is 
almost inconceivable.! 

To show the real amount of variation produced by the various 
readings collected in Walton’s Polyglott, Dr. John Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford, published in 1675 an edition of the Greek Testament with 
the readings at the foot of the page. This may be called the pre- 
cursor of critically prepared editions. It was several times reprinted, 
and it evidently aided in diffusing more just notions on the subject. 
But Dr. Fell rendered a far higher service to sacred criticism by 
the patronage which he afforded to the commencement of the critical 
labours of Dr. Jonn MIL. 

The Greek Testament of Mill appeared at Oxford in 1707, after 
preparatory labours of thirty years. This critic did all that lay in 
his power to collect materials from MSS., versions, and patristic 
citations which might be available for the establishment of a purer 
text. All that had been gathered by his predecessors was employed 
by him, and very much more was for the first time added. When 
Bishop Fell saw his earlier collections, he encouraged and aided him 
in his undertaking; and before his death, in 1686, he was at the 
charge of having part of the text printed, as far as Matt. xxiv. The 
want of pecuniary means then hindered Mill; but, perhaps, the 
delays were an advantage to sacred criticism rather than the contrary, 
because thus fresh materials were brought to light, and Mill himself 


1 Tf any one should think that Walton’s reply to Dr. John Owen, entitled The Considerator 
considered, is, in tone, manner, or style, such as was uncalled for, or that he treated his 
opponent with want of courtesy in not naming him in the reply, let him read Owen’s 
attack, — let him see how he had gone out of his way to treat a subject with which he was 
not acquainted, and how he made his own ignorance the ground of the most injurious 
charges against Walton and his coadjutors. It is melancholy to see the weakness of a 
man like Owen, when leaving the ground on which he was strong for that in which he 
had no guide but his own intense prejudices. If the language of Walton, in his personal 
vindication, is strong, at least he did not bring forward groundless accusations. Walton 
and his coadjutors undertook the Polyglott as a useful occupation of their “ unwilling 
leisure,” being silenced as ministers, and being forbidden by the Republican government 
from using the services of the Church of England. Little did Owen and those who were 
acting with him in attacking Walton on party grounds, suppose that in a few months they 
would be impatiently suffering from restraints, which some had deemed quite right to 
impose on Episcopalians. Toleration was, indeed, but little understood by any dominant 
party. The excluded knew how to complain, but it was not till this country had passed 
through the sad and evil days of Charles II., that those who had once suffered learned 
to abstain from persecuting when they had the opportunity. It is with some the fashion 
to bepraise the Commonwealth as a time of peculiar absence of persecution : with how little 
truth the annals of all sects, except that then dominant, amply tell. In fact the restored 
government of Charles II. (which knew full well how to persecute nonconformists at 
home) had to put forth its power to make nonconformists in New England leave off the 
practice of putting to death, on religious grounds solely, other nonconformists who differed 
from them, This tone of feeling explains how Dr. John Owen could write his Con- 
siderations on the Biblia Polyglotta, and unless this is remembered the manner of the con- 
troversy is almost inexplicable. 
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had the opportunity of reconsidering both his principles and their 
application. Thus it was that in the Prolegomena which were pre- 
pared after the work was printed, Mill often corrected the opinions 
which he had expressed in his notes; and he was in this manner able 
to show his judgment with regard to readings, though he had not 
attempted to form a text ; (Stephens’s third edition was that which he 
followed without intentional variation). Had he formed a tezt, it 
would have been far from satisfactory to himself, since his judgment 
was far more matured in the latter part of the work than the former. 
Mill only just lived to see his work published; he died one fortnight 
afterwards, June 23.1707. Mill’s edition was reprinted in 1710, by 
Kiister, at Rotterdam, who inserted Mill’s addenda in the places to 
which they belonged, and made some additions of his own. 

Dr. Whitby attacked the memory and labours of Mill in a manner 
which showed that he thought that criticism is the enemy, not the 
friend, of revealed truth: he affirmed that the common text might 
every where be defended, and he even made the noble candour of 
Mill, in owning when his judgment had changed, a matter of in- 
vective. In all this it is certain that Whitby did but express the 
feeling which was rife in many minds, the feeling which Bishop 
Fell had sought to allay, but which again and again shows itself on 
the part of those who prefer tradition to evidence. It was said that 
Holy Scripture was in peril—that collecting critical materials was 
tampering with its text; and thus a stigma was sought to be attached 
to the names and the labours of those who toiled with conscientious 
honesty, seeking to serve God in serving his Church at large. How 
ready the enemies of revelation were to use the weapons put into 
their hands by its professed friends, was shown im the infidel argu- 
ments put forth by Collins in 1713, borrowed from the armoury of 
Whitby.’ 

But there were some who valued the labours of Mill, and who 
were glad to use them, even though it might be in an imperfect 
manner. And in this, too, the lead was taken in this country: 
between the years 1709 and 1719, Dr. Epwarp WELLs published, 
at Oxford, a Greek Testament with an English translation and notes. 
This was the first attempt to embody results of criticism, and to make 
the materials collected of practical service, not to the learned alone, 
bat even to the mere English reader. 

But England was not alone in the feeling of opposition to criti- 
cism: a Greek Testament was published at Amsterdam in 1711 in 
which the greater part of the various readings were exhibited in a 
very convenient form; but, as if to render them of no avail, the 
editor prefixed certain canons by which he sought to cast suspicion 
on almost every piece of evidence which opposes the common text. 

In reverting to England, the next fact of importance was the 
proposed edition of Bentley,—an edition, indeed, the execution of 
which was frustrated, but which has an importance in its bearing on 


! Ag to Collins’s attack, and the answer of Bentley (under the name of Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis) see “ Account of Printed Text,” pp. 48—57. 
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the apprehension and use of critical facts. For many years Bentley 
had been familiar with all that was accessible relative to the criticism 
of the Greek New Testament, and his friendship for Mill gave his 
mind an especial interest in such studies.' Circumstances arising 
out of the attacks of Whitby and Collins led to the subject being 
definitely before Bentley, and in 1716 he unfolded his plan in two 
letters to Archbishop Wake; and afew years later he put forth a pros- 
pectus and specimen. In examining MSS. he discovered that collators 
had then commonly neglected to notice the order of words and other 
minute particulars; and thus in going carefully through some of the 
more ancient copies, he found that when these points were duly 
observed, the agreement with the Latin Vulgate was remarkable; 
and further, that when the common Latin text is found to vary from 
the earliest MSS., then such ancient copies often gave the exact re- 
presentation of the Greek, which was not found in the Clementine 
edition. Thus he believed that by a mutual comparison of the oldest 
Latin and Greek copies, he would be able to bring the former into 
precisely the condition in which it was left by Jerome, and the latter 
into the form in which it had been in the exemplar of Origen, by 
which he supposed that Jerome had reformed the Latin previously 
current. This was, however, a hasty conclusion; and it is also true 
that Bentley over-estimated the resemblance of the oldest Greek and 
Latin MSS. As subsidiaries he would have used the citations of 
early fathers, when critically examined, and the other ancient versions 
which have been transmitted. To carry out this design Bentley was 
at great pains in collecting the readings of MSS., Greek and Latin: 
amongst others he procured a collation of the Vatican MS. In the 
proposed text all was to be based on evidence and not on critical con- 
jecture: it was needful for Bentley to specify this; because, as was 
well known, he had shown a fondness for conjectural innovation in 
some classical authors without necessity of any kind.’ 

The enemies that Bentley had made, and the contests in which he 
was engaged, led to opposition to his projected work: it was reviewed 
and refuted as to its principles before it was prepared; and the many 
were taught that it would be a dangerous publication. And thus it 
was delayed; other occupations filled up Bentley’s time, and the 
work never appeared: his collections have only been of use as 
material for others, and his principles were a kind of literary legacy 
waiting long for any who should be competent to understand them, 
and possessed of the ability to carry them out. Had Bentley’s text 
actually appeared it would certainly have excited controversies: but 
its value would have been great, —for it would have been a testimony 


1 Sce as to Bentley’s early attention to N. T. criticism, “ Account of Printed Text,” 
p- 45., and for an ample description of his proposed edition, see from p. 57. to 68. 

? Bentley’s Horace must not be considered in this respect a fair specimen of what he 
was as a critic. In some cases his conjectural amendments were based on a wonderful 
apprehension of what an author must have written, and how a copyist must have 
blundered. Origen’s treatise περὶ εὐχῆς was printed from the only then known MS., now at 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Bentley communicated to De la Rue many critical emenda- 
tions ; and when, amongst the Colbert MSS., the latter part of this treatise was discovered, 
it was wonderful to see how it confirmed Bentley’s conjectures. : 
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against the traditienal text which so many were upholding “as if (to 
use Bentley’s phrase) the compositor had been an angel.” 

If the maintainers of orthodox truth refuse to use criticism, the 
opposers of revelation are sure to employ it as if it could suit their 
purposes; and this was soon shown to be the case in this country; 
for in 1729, Daniel Mace published his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with an English translation, in which he acted quite arbitrarily 
as to the text, and showed a spirit of reckless irreverence in his notes: 
he was often able to use remarks in Mill’s Prolegomena, as if they 
sanctioned his proceedings; and the mode of argument used by those 
who condemned every orthodox person who denied that 1 John vy. 7. 
could be Scripture, as not supported by MSS. or ancient versions, 
also afforded him a handle. Such were the evil consequences of the 
mode in which well-meaning men in this country had acted from the 
time that scholars, from Archbishop Usher onward, had laboured in 
collecting critical materials. In 1732, Mace was answered by Dr. 
Twells, in a work which seems to have met with approval —a fact 
which speaks loudly as to the tone which was then popular on cri- 
tical subjects. That the defence of God’s Word in this country 
should have been /eft in hands so incompetent is a thought truly 
humiliating. It shows that all the ground gained by Mill, and the 
direction of true progress indicated by Bentley, had been in vain. 
From the time of these discussions and of Bentley’s proposed but 
frustrated edition, we must look away from England, the region in 
which Biblical Criticism had at the first been so fostered, to find those 
who carried forward what our countrymen had begun. 


; CHAP. XI. 


HISTORY OF THE PRINTED TEXT FROM BENGEL ONWARD. 


In 1734 the Greek Testament of Bengel was published ; it contained 
a partially revised text; for his plan was to give the Jest readings 
which in his judgment had been found in any preceding edition: in 
the book of Revelation, however, he went further, and corrected the 
text 1561} After Bengel had made some advance in the collection 
of materials, he issued his “ Prodromus” in 1725, in which he gaye 
a general notion of what his edition was intended to be: he seems 
then to have thought that it would have appeared speedily, not con- 
templating apparently a nine years’ delay; but he was not the first, 
nor yet the last, New Testament editor who has found that to complete 
such a work for the press, with conscientious care as to every point, 
is a longer operation than it seemed when in prospect. Besides the 
text which Bengel gave, he subjoined the readings which he thought 


1 Bengel’s preparations and earlier studies are detailed in “ Account of Printed Text,” 
p. 69, &e. 
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to rest on good authority. But the Apparatus criticus, at the end of 
his volume, was the place in which readings with the evidence for 
and against them were given, together with his own critical judgment. 
These readings were selected from those of Mill, and from those which 
he had been able to obtain elsewhere. They were accompanied with 
a statement of principles of criticism, in which the distribution of 
MSS. (as stated above! on Systems of Recension) was indicated, and 
also certain critical grounds of judgment laid down; the principal 
being, Proclivi scriptioni prestat ardua. Hence Bengel went more 
deeply into his apprehension of evidence than is done by those who 
are specially pleased with that which appears easy and free from all 
obscurity. Few rules are of wider application than this, in places in 
which there isa real conflict of evidence: to apply a rule or a supposed 
principle, except in such cases, would be something like the intro- 
duction of mere conjecture. Bengel was a man whose personal 
godliness was well known, his orthodoxy of belief was unquestioned, 
and yet he was treated as if he had been an enemy of Holy Scripture, 
and as if to defend its true text was the same as to attack it. Thus 
pious men assailed him in ignorance, and so also did those to whom 
his piety was offensive. He was thus engaged in painful and 
wearisome controversies, though he had the satisfaction to find that 
his labours were appreciated by others. His text was several times 
reprinted ; and after his death (which took place in 1752) an enlarged 
edition of his Apparatus criticus, which he had continued to improve 
and extend, appeared under the care of Philip David Burk, in 1763: 
it is to this edition that reference should be made by those who wish 
to know what the matured principles of Bengel were. 

In 1751-2 appeared the Greek New Testament of WETSTEIN, a 
work which went far beyond all that had preceded it in the quantity 
of critical materials amassed by that laborious editor. His pre- 
parations had commenced nearly forty years before?: for some time 
he had been in the employ of Bentley as a collator, and from that 
time he had continued to examine the MSS. with which he met in his 
native city of Basle and elsewhere. He had relatives who were 
publishers at Amsterdam, and they desired that some profitable use 
should be made of the readings, &c. which he had collected; and this 
led him to extend his studies, and also to prepare Prolegomena, which 
were published anonymously in 1730. Twenty-one years, however, 
elapsed before the first volume of his edition appeared. Hindrances 
were thrown in his way, arising mostly from theological contro- 
versies; in fact, even on his own showing, he was for many years 
engaged in opposing the proper Godhead of Christ, and charging 
those who held this primary doctrine, as it is commonly maintained 
amongst Christians, with being Sabellians or something else just as 
little in accordance with orthodoxy. The doctrine of the atonement 
of Christ was assailed by Wetstein still more openly. These con- 


1 See p. 67. 

* « Account of Printed Text,” p. 73. 

* Some who have formed their judgment of Wetstein solely from his critical notes to the 
New Testament have thought that he was unjustly attacked. It is certain, however, 
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troversies had another injurious effect besides the delay of his edition ; 
for in the meanwhile he had rejected the critical principles which he 
had maintained in the first impression of his Prolegomena; and thus 
he had adopted that systematic opposition to all the more ancient 
MSS. which has been mentioned in discussing the charge of 
Latinising. The great value of Wetstein’s edition is in the new mate- 
rials which it presented in addition to those which had been previously 
obtained. He also so arranged the MSS. in his lists for purposes of 
reference, that they were much more definitely known than had pre- 
viously been the case. And thus Wetstein’s notation is an expression 
which applies not only to the references adopted by him, but also to 
the continuation by others of the marks which he had introduced. 
The quantity of work done in the department of collation by 
Wetstein himself amounted to about twenty MSS. of the Gospels 
and an equal number in the remaining portion of the New Testament. 
He had also examined many versions and the writings of many 
Fathers, so that there was much noted by him which admits ot 
hardly any statement which could be defined by number and quan- 
tity. The tert which he gave was simply that in common use: 
readings which were, in his opinion, better supported were mentioned 
immediately below the text itself. And here his critical power seems 
to have been but limited; so much so, that it is hard to suppose that 
he would have carried on his wearisome labours, had it not been that 
in former years his own mind had looked to very different results. 
But before he published, he was determined to oppose the principles 
and critical ground-work of both Bentley and Bengel; and this he 
did throughout the Prolegomena as reprinted with his edition. His 
Prolegomena, &c. contain much that is valuable, intermixed un- 
happily with not a little of such baser metal as ought never to stand 
in contact with the pure gold of Holy Scripture. Much that he 
stated was well worthy of consideration, but other principles which 
he laid down would almost nullify all attempts at critical labour.’ 
From the time of Wetstein, far more was known of the domain 
which had been opened to the view of Biblical scholars; and instead 
of attempts being made to generalise on the subject of textual cri- 
ticism, merely from such documents as might be available from some 
few libraries, there was a more accurate apprehension of what MSS. 
&c., were known, and how far they had been used. And thus it 
might be possible to reduce critical examinations within some 
moderate compass, if a judgment could only be first formed as to 
what documents really deserve to be used as authorities. Bentley, 


that his departure from commonly received modes of enunciating Christian doctrines 
was the result of formed dogmatic opinions, and that it was accompanied with opposition 
to those persons who were clear and definite in their teaching on the subject. 

1 See “ Account of Printed Text,” pp. 79, 80. 

2 One feature in Wetstein’s edition is of too much importance to pass without mention, 
though it is irrespective of the printed text as such, He collected with immense pains 
a mass of extracts from ancient writers illustrative of the New Testament diction, con- 
struction, &c.; and these stand on each page below the various readings. Some of these 
are good and useful, others only excite surprise, while others are felt to be out of place 
when on the same page with Holy Seripture. 
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indeed, had done this, but without publication; for he had drawn 
the line of demarcation between the more ancient and the later 
MSS., and he had made inquiry throughout Europe for all that 
were known of the former class, and he had thus procured collations 
of the best and most important. 

The systems of recensions which were proposed after the time of 
Wetstein have been already described in their proper place: it 
remains here to notice the editions with which they were connected, 
and the contemporaneous collations of MSS. Griesbach’s first 
edition was commenced in 1774, with a synopsis of the three former 
Gospels; the rest of the New Testament followed in the next year; 
and in 1777, the former portion was reprinted in the usual order. 
The critical apparatus consisted of certain selections from the read- 
ings given by Wetstein, but with the addition of such extracts as 
Griesbach had himself made. ‘This critic was not an extensive col- 
lator; but he sought rather to use the evidence which others had 
gathered. Besides the application of his recension system, there 
were two principles which he bore in mind in his editorial work— 
that no reading ought to be adopted unless it has at least some ancient 
evidence ; and that we ought rather to seek to bound our critical ap- 
paratus within certain limits, than to go on increasing it ad infinitum. 
Many of the critical rules which he laid down were excellent in 
themselves, and he showed a good apprehension of what the ten- 
dencies of copyists commonly have been. His may be considered 
the first text really critical which had been published: he gaye, 
however, a kind of prescriptive importance to the common text, so 
that it often remained unchanged, but with a far more weighty 
reading noted in the margin as worthy of special attention. Often 
did Griesbach, however, show his appreciation of ancient evidence, 
and that, too, when comparatively little could be shown in its favour 
from MSS. whose reading was then known. Thus, in the form of 
the Lord’s Prayer, in Luke xi., he followed the express testimony 
of Origen, that certain clauses (found in the common text)! do not 
belong to it in that Gospel: at that time he had no M§., in itself 
ancient, that he could produce for some of these omissions; but in a 
few years a collation of the Vatican MS. appeared, and every par- 
ticular in this passage was found to accord with the omissions which 
Griesbach had previously made. 

The twelve years which succeeded the completion of Griesbach’s 
first edition were a time of remarkable activity in the examination 
of Greek MSS. The Danish scholars Birch and Moldenhawer col- 
lated many copies in Italy, Spain, and elsewhere; Alter published 
the readings of codices at Vienna; and Matthezi in his larger Greek 
Testament (Riga, 1782-8, 12 vols.), formed his text from certain 
Moscow MSS. which he had collated with great care, and the 
various readings of which he had inserted. This edition of Matthei 
did not advance critical principles as such ; it was, however, useful for 
the collations which it contained: the critical opinions of the editor 
led him to despise the MSS. more ancient than his own, and to 


1 See above, p. 56. 
κ 
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undervalue the aneient versions; hence there was a great expendi- 
ture of misplaced scholarship in his laboriously prepared edition. It 
was accompanied by the Latin Vulgate from a MS. with which he 
met in Russia, and facsimiles were given of the MSS. which he 
examined. Matthzi published a second edition, but without the 
critical authorities or the Latin, in three volumes, in 1803-7. 

While new collations were instituted, some of the MSS. long used 
were brought more fully into notice by the publication of their text: 
thus, the Alexandrian MS. appeared in 1786, and seven years after- 
wards the Codex Bezz (to say nothing of codices of less importance). 

Griesbach, too, in his “ Symbole Critice,” had fully given the 
extracts which he had made from MSS. which he had examined (in 
many passages furnishing important corrections of what others had 
hastily cited), and also the passages in the New Testament quoted by 
Origen, extracted from his writings with much care and labour. 
And thus was Griesbach provided for the preparation of a second 
edition, enlarged and revised: the first volume of this appeared in 
1796, the second in 1806; it contained, in addition to what had been 
given in the former, selections from the collations just mentioned, just 
as those from Wetstein had appeared in his first. The text was 
again revised, and the whole bore evidence of a more matured cri- 
tical mind and judgment. In 1805, Griesbach also published a 
manual edition, not containing the authorities, but with a select 
statement of the more noticeable readings. 

After the attempt had thus been made by Griesbach widely to 
diffuse a critical text, many editions showed the influence of his 
labours ; for though the common text was often reprinted, few editors 
from that time thought it right to give forth readings, the ground- 
lessness of which stood as an acknowledged fact. Such editors, how- 
ever, rarely if ever acted on any decided system; they only corrected 
the common text in certain places, leaving all the rest as it was. 

In 1830 appeared the first volume of Scholz’s Greek Testament, 
which was followed in 1836 by the second. ‘The critical principles 
of this editor have been explained above: the execution of his edition 
is all that has to be described in this place. The list of MSS. given 
by him was far greater than that prefixed to any previous edition, 
and his references to the places in which these newly cited codices 
are found are of value: but the wse which he made of these copies, 
which had been in general employed previously by no one was slight 
indeed; and his citations, with regard to points which admit of 
comparison, are found worthy of but little dependence. In cases of 
characteristic readings, the text of Scholz has a closer resemblance 
to that in common use than that of Griesbach had exhibited; and 
this caused it to be valued by many, who thought that such a text 
was an important contribution to conservative criticism. The mode 
of argumentation actually employed was this: — Grieshach collated 
so many MSS. (assuming all in his list to have been collated by him!) 
and he produced a text so far differing from the common ; — Scholz 
has collated so many more (say twice as many), and he gives a text 
so much more like the common. And this was thought to be a happy 
result, though based upon almost an entire nonapprehension of the 
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simplest facts connected with the collation of MSS. and their cha- 
racter: and thus it was from this country that Scholz received the 
pecuniary assistance which was necessary to enable him to publish 
his second volume. In ignorance of the facts of the case many have 
repeated statements relative to Scholz’s edition in a kind of tradi- 
tional manner ; but it is doubtful whether any scholar in this country 
or abroad did really, after due examination, sanction the text of 
Scholz, or the supposed facts on which it was founded. When the 
re-examination of some of the MSS. which Scholz had professedly 
collated showed the divergence of his citations from what the MSS. 
actually read, the estimate of Scholz, as an editor, fell still lower 
than it had done through the remarkable mistakes which are at once 
patent in his edition. 

This laborious investigator of MSS. found it needful to introduce 
into his text in the latter part very many readings which seem but 
little in accordance with the principles which he had enunciated; 
indeed, throughout he at times deserts the class of authorities which 
he would have been expected to follow. In the inner margin of his 
page he gives the readings which he considered to be distinctively 
Alexandrian or Constantinopolitan ; and though others might demur 
sometimes to his classification, yet in general it may be said that 
he has supplied a chain of connected testimony against himself and 
against the system on which his text was professedly based; for it 
was most frequently to be seen that these Alexandrian readings, 
which he rejects, are supported by the most ancient authorities of 
every sort. The text formed by Scholz has had no effect on the 
editions in general which have since appeared. All that can be said 
in its favour is, that in some places it gives better readings than 
that in common use. Scholz’s Greek Testament contains several 
things of utility; Synaxaria and Menologia extracted from MSS. of 
the Gospels and Epistles; the copious list of MSS., with references 
to the libraries in which they are found, &c.? 

But at the very time that Scholz was engaged in the preparation 
of his edition, a critical scholar of no common ability was occupied in 
the recension of a text of a directly opposite character. From 1826 
to 1831 Charles Lachmann, professor at Berlin, was closely busied 
in forming a text which should rest entirely on authority. Of this, 
as well as his subsequent labours in the field of sacred criticism, a 
brief account only must suffice in this place. His plan was that of 
giving forth the Greek New Testament as if it had never existed 
in print at all, simply as transmitted by ancient documents; saying 
in fact, such and such evidence ought to lead to such and such con- 
clusions. To this end he used the oldest Greek MSS. compared 
with the citations found in Origen and Ireneus; and then, as sub- 
sidiary evidence, he employed the old Latin (as found in unrevised 
MSS.) and the quotations of such Latin fathers as were worthy of 
considerable reliance. These Latin authorities were allowed a kind 
of determining voice in favour of readings also supported by Greek 
authority, when the Greek witnesses differed among themselves. The 


1 See “Account of the Printed Text,” pp. 92—97. 
κ 3 
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text thus formed would be in Lachmann’s judgment that which was 
most widely diffused in the fourth century: not of necessity the 
true text, but that which had been the transmitted text of that age. 
By this means he judged that there would be, as a basis for criticism, 
not the readings of the sixteenth century, but those of an age twelve 
hundred years nearer to the time when the books themselves were 
written. If the authorities agreed in a certain transcriptural error, 
this he would give in his text, not however as a part of the genuine 
text, but as that which had belonged to the textus traditus of the 
fourth century. Lachmann was well acquainted with the plan on 
which Bentley had sought to act a century before; he apprehended 
the points of importance which Bengel had defined ; and though not 
led by Griesbach into the adoption of his recension system, he valued 
very fully the labours and investigations of that critic. How far 
he followed Bentley will be manifest to those who really study what 
he did. 

In 1831 his edition appeared with the title, “ Novum Testamen- 
tum Grece. Ex recensione Caroli Lachmanni.” It had no preface 
or introductory explanation, and the only indication of the critical 
principles of the editor was given at the end before the list of places 
of departure from the common text. In this notice, he simply said, 
that the plan had been explained in a German periodical of the pre- 
ceding year, and that it was enough now to state that the editor had 
never followed his own judgment, but the customary reading of the 
most ancient churches of the Hast; that when this was inconstant 
he had, as far as might be, adopted what was supported by Italian 
and African consent; when all differed, he had sometimes indicated 
the uncertainty by the use of brackets, and sometimes by placing 
readings in the margin. In this country Lachmann’s Greek Testa- 
ment was for some years little understood ; his ¢erms of classification, 
too, were not apprehended; and as it was not known that he had left 
out of the question the mass of the more recent copies, it was thought 
that by Eastern he intended the same codices as others had termed 
Oriental or Asiatic, that is, the Constantinopolitan of Griesbach and 
Scholz. Indeed it was needful for a reader either to have seen 
Lachmann’s own German exposition of his views, or else for him to 
have studied his edition, closely to understand its true character and 
principles. In Germany there were not a few who apprehended this 
edition and its principles as little as was the case in England; indeed 
they even attacked it there on grounds wholly imaginary. 

Some scholars in his own country appreciated more highly refe- 
rence to authority ; and thus Lachmann went on to prepare, after a 
few years, an edition in which not merely should there be the result 
of evidence but the evidence itself in full detail. ‘The preparations 
for this larger edition commenced in 1837, when Lachmann was able 
to secure the aid of Philip Buttmann the younger to arrange the 
Grech authorities, the Latin and the text itself being his own special 
department. The first volume of this enlarged edition appeared in 
1842, the second (though printed in 1845) in 1850. At the foot of 
the page, helow the authorities, was given the Latin Vulgate, edited 
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from ancient MSS., a valuable part of Lachmann’s work. But the 
Latin authorities on which he relied were the ante-Hieronymian 
codices which exhibit that version in its least altered form. The 
two striking defects in Lachmann’s plan were, the limited range of 
evidence, and the want of a thorough collation of the Greek MSS. 
employed. As to the latter point, Lachmann said that his plan was to 
show what conclusion ought to be formed from the data as commonly 
received, and that such results might be modified by more exact 
collations; and as to the former, that after certain results had been 
obtained from the evidence, as far as his range went, then other 
versions &c. might be considered as confirming such conclusions or 
the contrary. 

Of course this edition was severely censured: but it is a pity 
that those who undertook to act the part of critics, did not first 
inform themselves of the facts; for then they might have done 
good service in pointing out what needed improvement; but as it 
was, they were often fighting with shadows. Thus it was affirmed 
that Lachmann had given the whole from 2 Cor. iv. to chap xii. on 
the single authority of the Vatican MS., and from Heb. ix. 14. to 
the end on that of the Codex Alexandrinus merely : — this being all 
a mistake, which a mere inspection of the edition itself might correct.! 

It need hardly be said that Lachmann adopted no system of recen- 
sions ; all his admitted witnesses belonging to the older documents 
which Griesbach had divided into Western and Alexandrian, but 
which (as has been already shown) are closely connected together. 
His mode of estimating evidence, is distributed under six heads : — 
1. That in which all authorities accord is as fully attested as it can 
be. 2. If part of the authorities are silent or defective, the weight 
of evidence is somewhat lessened. 3. When the witnesses are of 
different regions their agreement is of more importance than is the 
case when those of some particular locality differ from the rest, 
either from negligence or of set purpose. 4. But when witnesses 
of different widely separated regions differ, the testimony must be 
considered to be doubtfully balanced. 5. When the readings are in 
one form in one region, and in another form in another, with 
great uniformity, they are quite uncertain. 6. Lastly, readings are 


' It is to be regretted that Mr. Alford, in his Greek Testament, vol. i. ed. 2. 1854, p. 74. 
Prolegomena, has repeated just such a sentence against Lachmann: “ This rejection of the 
greater part of the witnesses for the text has reduced him, in a very considerable part of 
the New Testament, to implicit following of one MS. only.” He does not specify what 
this considerable part may be. Mr. Alford adds, p. 75., “The pretensions of the editor 
himself are so arrogantly put forth in his preface, and so imperfectly justified by the per- 
formance, that the feeling which results from long acquaintance with his edition, in my 
own mind, is that of sincere regret, for the sake of our prospects of getting a pure text of 
the New Testament, that the work should ever have been thus undertaken and thus carried 
out. The only really valuable parts of it are the mass of evidence from the ancient Latin 
versions, collected by the younger Buttmann, and the citations from Origen, accompanied 
by references to his works.” It is to be regretted that Mr. Alford has made these state- 
ments ; for, first, an exact acquaintance with the edition of Lachmann (or even the state- 
ment on the title-page) would have shown him that the Latin readings were collected by 
Lachmann himself, «nd not by Buttmann; and, secondly, the charge of “ pretensions 
arrogantly put forth” against a departed scholar, claims in itself to be something very 
unanswerable. See Lachmann’s own statements given at the close of this chapter. 
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of but weak authority, as to which not even the same region 
presents uniformity of testimony. 

On these principles, Lachmann professed to form his text; and it 
may be said truly, that he carried them out, as to their general 
bearing; though of course, in particular cases, opinions would differ 
as to their applicability. He did not profess to give a perfect text, 
but simply to cast aside the readings of the sixteenth, for those 
which we know to be of the fourth. And thus, whatever be thought 
of his principles, or of the mode in which he acted on them, thus 
much at least is certain, that from the time of the invention of 
printing, the first Greek Testament resting wholly on ancient autho- 
rity is that of LACHMANN. 

The mode in which he stated the difference between the plan of 
Griesbach and his own was this. Griesbach’s inquiry had rather 
been, “Is there any necessity for departing from the common text?” 
While Lachmann’s was, “Is there any necessity for not following 
the reading best attested.” 

England was not (as has been said) the only country in which 
Lachmann’s edition was not understood, and his labours con- 
demned: Germany, where the opportunity of knowing what he 
had published was so much greater, showed a very similar spirit of 
hostility ; and when once severe observations had been made, those 
from whom a more intelligent mode of procedure might have been 
expected joined in the outery. Men feared innovation ; and they 
stigmatised as such all endeavours to revert to the primary sources 
of evidence: and Lachmann remembered how, in the last century, 
Bengel was misrepresented, and how vain it was to answer those 
whose conclusions had been already formed, and thus he did not 
discuss points with his critics, though he occasionally showed in a 
few words how fully aware he was that they were passing judgment 
on what they did not properly understand. 

Perhaps one of the worst features in the conduct of the censors 
of Lachmann, and one which showed perverted moral feeling, was 
their displeasure at his “ tone and manner,” when assailed by false 
statements, abusive language, and great misrepresentation. It requires 
but a small measure of moral feeling to be able to see, that if the 
manner in which such charges are repelled is objectionable, the 
blame ought to fall far more on those who bring the charges than on 
those who repel them: if any one shows discourtesy, in thus defending 
himself, it argues a blunted condition of honest-mindedness if this 
is made the matter of blame, and not the worse than discourtesy of 
assailants. ! 


' It is notorious that there are persons who think nothing of the sin of those who accuse 
others of “reckless innovation,” “disrespect for God’s Holy Word,” “tampering with 
Scripture,” of being “guilty of temerity most reprehensible,” mingled with the most 
offensive insinuations ; and yet, when the accused strongly express their feelings at such 
false and injurious charges, these same most charitable persons are very indignant that 
they should feel at all annoyed by such treatment. It is not charity that is wanted here, 
but righteousness —that even-handed feeling which recognises the sin of false accusation. 
See “ Account of Printed Text,” pp, 115—117. foot-note, and pp. 264—266. ‘Those who 
profess such a zeal for revealed truth (by which they really mean their own subjective 
notions respecting it), and who speak and act so censoriously, as if they fully knew the 
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It is to be regretted that Lachmann did not before-hand give so 
full an exposition of his views as to prevent the mistakes made by 
his critics; had he done this, it would have been a convenience to 
all parties; but this not having been done at first, there was a 
difficulty thrown in the way: to some, it has only been by long 
study and habitual familiarity with Lachmann’s edition, that a 
proper knowledge of it has been attained. But Lachmann’s labour 
has not been in vain; for now, even those who most decry Lachmann 
do not (Gif making the smallest pretensions to critical knowledge) 
set forth or discuss readings without, at least, some apprehension of 
the grounds on which they rest: an assertor of a text apart from 
some evidence now finds himself rightly regarded by all possessed 
of common information, as acting on mere subjective feeling, or fol- 
lowing groundless tradition. 

Lachmann, indeed, has been accused of dogmatism, and of making 
arrogant pretensions, entirely unjustified in the performance. Let 
then Lachmann’s own words state what he claimed and what he 
expected. 

* Tta didici, fidem religionem constantiam in nullo negotio posse 
adhiberi nimiam; neque im his libris, quorum nullam litteram neglegi 
oportere sentio, velim quicquam meo arbitratu meoque iudicio 
definire, sed per omnia auctores sequi et antiquissimos et probatis- 
simos.” ! 

“Td precipue officio meo contineri existimavi, ut adulescentes 
probos et candidos in quorum studiis fortuna ac spes ecclesizx et 
litterarum posita est, ea docerem que multo labore et anxia sedulitate 
quesita viderer mihi quam verissima repperisse; non ut illi me 
tanquam ducem sectarentur, aut in his que tradidissem adquiescerent, 
sed singula ut ipsi investigarent, investigata perpenderent, perpensa 
probarent corrigerent augerent.” ἢ 

“Mihi quidem sperare licet fore ut consilia nostra, alacriter et 
cum opis divine fiducia suscepta, et pro viribus nostris ad finem 
perducta, utilitate cognita a posteris magis quam ab hoc seculo 
probentur ; qui si nos operam pie ac modeste collocasse iudicabunt, 
tantum nobis quantum a mortalibus expectari possit nacti esse vide- 
bimur.? 

Professor Tischendorf of Leipsic is well known as one of the 
most laborious of modern collators of MSS., as the editor of the 
text of some of the most valuable of the ancient documents (so 
motives of others, and how those motives are estimated by God the righteous Judge, 
oa something from that which is written for our admonition concerning Job’s 

1 Pref. in N. T. tom.i. p. ix. 2 Thid. p. xxxi. 

* Ibid. tom. ii. sub fin. This last sentence shows what Lachmann’s feeling was when 
he knew how little his labours had been rightly appreciated. Let these statements of 
Lachmann be contrasted with Mr. Alford’s remarks cited above, p. 135. footnote. 

Since the above remarks were written, the work of the Rey. A. P. Stanley, on the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and that of the Rev. B. Jowett, on the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, and Romans, have been published. They come into notice in this 
place from the Greek text employed being that of Lachmann’s second edition. It is, 
however, adopted with a kind of literal adherence, as though it were what Lachmann 


would have judged to be the true text of the sacred writers, and not, as he himself con- 
sidered it, a step towards those results which might lead to a true text. 
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many, indeed, as to exceed in number ail that had been so put forth 
by others), and as having been himself successful in procuring in 
the East valuable codices both of the L-X-X. and of the Greek New 
Testament. All these extensive labours must be borne in mind as 
having been accomplished by this energetic scholar, so that, what he 
is as a New Testament editor is but a part of what he is as an 
important contributor to sacred criticism. But it was first as an 
editor that Tischendorf was known. His earliest Greek Testament 
appeared at Leipsic in 1841; it exhibited the text, a selection of 
authorities, and Prolegomena, in which he discussed the opinions of 
others (especially the statements of Scholz) and in measure explained 
his own. It was at once evident that Lachmann’s text of 1831 had 
influenced Tischendorf not a little. And thus, in many places (though 
by no means uniformly), readings were adopted on ancient authority 
simply. In the following year (1842), Tischendorf was at Paris, 
and there he put forth three editions: one with the common 
Clementine Vulgate by the side of the Greek text, which was itself 
adapted to the Latin whenever this could be done on the authority 
of any Greek MS. of any kind. This edition was of course intended 
for Roman Catholics, but, whatever judgment be formed concerning 
it, and its purely factitious text, none can regard it as an edition of 
any critical importance: there was also a small edition, containing the 
same Greek text without the Latin; and this, like the larger, was 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Paris.1. The third of these Paris 
editions was similar in appearance to the last mentioned; but, in 
text, it was almost the same as that of Leipsic in the preceding year: 
it was not corrected by Tischendorf himself, and its execution is very 
¥8’Sinaccurate. AN thest.etlifions have, at the end, tables of the varia- 
” tions of Stephens, Elzeyir, and Griesbach. 

Tischendorf’s second Leipsic edition appeared in 1849; in this 
he gives the text as he thought that it ought to be revised on such 
principles of criticism as were matured in his mind. The Prolegomena 
treat of many subjects; those of most importance are his own labours 
and investigations. The general principle on which he professed to 
act with regard to his text resembles in its statement that of Lach- 
mann; for he says, “ The text should only be sought from ancient 
evidence, and especially from Greek MSS., but without neglecting 
the testimonies of versions and fathers. ‘Thus the whole conforma- 
tion of the text should rest upon testimony, and not on what is 
called the received edition.” In his notion, however, of ancient 
evidence he would embrace a great deal more than Lachmann and 
others would do; for under the head of ““ Codices Greci Antiquis- 
simi,” he includes all the MSS. from the fourth to about the ninth 
century, stating, however, that the older amongst them carry an 
especial weight. In forming his text he avows certain rules as his 
guides, which are substantially these : — That a reading supported by 
but one or two ancient documents is at least suspicious; so also even 
if supported by a class of documents, if it appears to have sprung 


' M. Affre, who fell on the barricades when endeavouring to allay the fierce multitude 
in June, 1848. 
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from critical correction ;—that readings, whatever the evidence for 
them may seem to be, must be rejected, if they appear to have 
originated in transcriptural error ;—that in parallel passages the au- 
thority of copies which do not present them in precise verbal ac- 
cordance are in general to be preferred ; —that a reading which seems 
to have given occasion to those which differ from it, as comprising 
their elements, is to be preferred ;—that readings should be maintained 
which accord with New Testament Greek, or with the style of each 
individual writer. 

But as these rules may in their application be modified by decisive 
testimony, their use requires not a little tact.!_ In fact, the introduc- 
tion of such principles might be safely confined to passages of such 
discrepancy of reading that the testimonies leave us in doubt. 

It will generally be found that when Tischendorf differs from the 
common text, and does not adopt the same reading as Lachmann, he 
follows some of the other ancient authorities; not always, however, 
those which belong to the earliest period to which we can have 
recourse, but those which he sometimes calls “ MSS. of the second 
rank.” Beneath his text he gives a selection of authorities, less 
ample in the Gospels than in the other books: the MSS. are almost 
without exception those which he has himself copied or collated (a 
very large portion of their readings are of necessity excluded in a 
manual edition); the readings of the versions are in general (with 
the exception of the Latin) taken entirely from others, and so too 
are the most part of the patristic citations: indeed to recompare 
these was a work which was rendered impossible if the time required 
were the only consideration. Omnia non possumus omnes: one depart- 
ment, the examination of MSS., has been that in which Tischendorf 
has laboured with zeal, energy, and success.? 

Amongst other subjects discussed in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena 
is that of theories of recensions : he proposes to regard all documents 
as referable to a fourfold division, applicable especially to the 
Gospels, very little to the Revelation, and less to the Catholic 
Epistles than to those of St. Pauland the Acts. The four divisions 
might (he says) receive the names of Alexandrian and Latin, Asiatic 
and Byzantine, but not as if they were four separate classes, but 
rather two pairs, the former of which would include the more ancient 
documents. The truths which lie at the base of this arrangement 
have been noticed in discussing recension systems ; the impossibility 
of fully adopting such a definite classification has also been shown. 

In 1844 Tregelles published an edition of the book of Revelation 
in Greek and English; the Greek text so revised as to rest almost 
entirely upon ancient evidence, and the English adapted to the 
Greek so revised. This was prepared in order to put the English 
reader into possession of some of the results of criticism in connection 


1 See “ Account of the Printed Text,” p.121., for remarks on Tischendorf’s examples 
of the application and use of his rules. 

2 Under the head of each of the uncial MSS. described in a subsequent chapter, will 
be mentioned what documents were collated by Tischendorf, and of what he published 
the text. The extent of his labours will thus be seen. 
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with that portion of the New Testament which in the common text 
rests upon the smallest measure of evidence, and which if published 
on MS. authorities would differ far more from the basis of our 
English authorised version than all the Epistles of St. Paul taken 
together. In the introduction to this edition of the Apocalypse, 
Tregelles gave some account of his previous critical studies, and of 
the principles which he was, in an independent course of examination, 
led to adopt. Mention of these things belongs here, because they 
relate to the history of the revision of the printed text. In ex- 
amining collations of MSS. and the various readings accompanying 
printed editions, he saw that ancient copies present very frequently, 
in characteristic passages, a decisive testimony against the common 
text and those MSS. which present a general agreement with it; 
and thus he was induced to inquire into the actual evidence for 
particular readings; and finding this often to be wholly unsatisfactory, 
he went on to examine how far a text could be formed in which the 
ancient MSS. should be the authorities for every word, the versions 
being used as collateral witnesses when the insertion or omission of 
clauses, &c. were under consideration. Such a text would be, he 
considered, at least worthy of more confidence than that which rests 
on indefinite grounds; and, even if defective, it would be at least 
ancient, and would take us far nearer to the times of the sacred writers 
themselves. A specimen was prepared, taken from the Epistle to 
the Colossians; and as he considered it to show the practicability 
of thus following ancient evidence throughout the New Testament, 
the plan of such an edition was formed. Two statements of Gries- 
bach served as important suggestions,—that no reading should be 
adopted (however good it might seem) unless it has at least some 
ancient evidence ; and, that we ought soon rather to think of limiting 
our critical authorities than of increasing them numerically ad infi- 
nitum. Thus, if a selection must be made, and if in all cases ancient 
testimony be indispensable, let the primary ground of selection be 
that of taking the copies known to be ancient; (the field could 
be enlarged afterwards if needful). Also, it was seen that critical 
editors do give a kind of pre-eminence to the most ancient 
MSS. This seemed a kind of tacit consent in favour of the prin- 
ciple proposed for adoption; and the mode in which Scholz does 
commonly set the more recent testimony against the most ancient, 
as if to overpower it, did in itself suggest a contrary course, and 
led ultimately to a more close examination of ancient authorities and 
to a fuller apprehension of the value of the evidence of ancient MSS., 
yersions, and fathers when united, and at length to the establishment 
of the authority of ancient documents by comparative criticism ; that 
is, by showing, in places which admit of investigation, that readings 
known to be ancient are now found only in some of the most ancient 
authorities (or in those which agree with them in text); so that the 
arrangement of authorities, 1st, according to antiquity, and 2nd, by 
their accordance with such copies, on the one hand, and all the more 
recent documents standing on the other, will be found to coincide 
with the distribution which would be equally requisite if the ex- 
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amination were conducted conversely, by inquiring, in what MSS. 
or what class of MSS. are those readings now found which we know 
on independent grounds to have been once widely diffused or perhaps 
general? There was thus a point reached strongly resembling that 
of Lachmann: the path, however, leading to the conclusions had been 
wholly different, and the groundwork of ancient authority was 
doubly defended, by the age of the documents themselves, and also 
by the proved age of the readings contained in them and in those 
like them. 

These principles were in measure stated in the introduction to 
Dr. Tregelles’s edition of the Apocalypse in 1844. The text was 
there made to rest upon the evidence of the ancient MSS. almost 
entirely ; and the authorities (as taken from previous editions and 
published collations) were given compendiously, except in cases in 
which there were reasons for detailing the cursive MSS. The 
intention was also then expressed of preparing a critical edition of 
the Greek New Testament (a manual was then proposed), in which 
the ancient authorities should be allowed a primary place. ΤῸ carry 
out this intention, Tregelles found it needful to recollate every 
accessible ancient MSS., to examine such collations with those which 
others might have made, and to recompare discrepancies with the 
MSS. themselves; to institute a careful re-examination of all the 
ancient versions; and also to collect, in a manner which had not 
been done previously, the citations of all the Greek fathers as far as 
the time of the Nicene council. 

These collations of MSS. were carried on independently of those 
of Tischendorf, and the accuracy of the results has been aided with 
mutual advantage by a comparison of the separate examinations. 
After many years of close study, the edition based on the materials 
so prepared (though now no longer a manual), is now (1855) in the 
press, containing the Greek Testament, and also the Latin version 
of Jerome, taken mostly from the Codex Amiatinus at Florence,— 
the various readings of all the known MSS. in uncial letters, and of 
a few others of importance,—of all the versions anterior to the seventh 
century, and of the fathers to Eusebius inclusive: in all cases in which 
there is any balance of evidence, the authorities are stated for and 
against the readings under discussion. ‘The general principle in the 
formation of the text is that of following evidence; and in cases 
of discrepancy, of using all means available for adopting the best 
attested reading, by discriminating, if practicable, those which have 
originated in the mistakes or attempted corrections of copyists. But 
when there is no discrepancy of reading in the authorities, or where 
varieties are not so far attested as to require special consideration, 
then of course the transmitted text of the ancient documents is 
retained, without any attempt at revision: for although it is of 
course possible that there may have been transcriptural error anterior 
to the most ancient documents existing, yet to assume this, and 
to act on such assumption by endeavouring to correct, would be 
really introducing mere licence of conjecture. The text thus formed 
by Tregelles differs from that of Lachmann in its basis, by intro- 
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ducing a wider range of evidence, and by a careful re-examination 
of authorities; and from that of Tischendorf by a more uniform 
adherence to ancient evidence, and by a re-examination of the 
versions and fathers as well as of MSS." 

Mr. Alford published, in 1849, the first volume (containing the 
Gospels) of an edition of the Greek Testament, in which were given 
copious and critical notes, embracing many topics of importance and 
interest, and also a revised text. A second volume, going on to the 
end of 2 Corinthians, appeared in 1852, and in 1854 a second edition 
of vol. 1. (also in 1855 vol. 11. has been reprinted). Mr. Alford’s 
critical principles have been more and more developed as the work 
has proceeded under his hand; and thus, in the second volume, and 
in the reprint of vol. 1., there are considerable changes from the 
plan which he first adopted. The formed principles of Mr. Alford 
are stated in the Prolegomena to his second volume (1852), so that 
it is needless to remark in detail on what he had previously proposed 
and acted on in 1849. He had then sought to form a provisional 
text, in which ancient authority was allowed to predominate, but 
which often rested on a basis not sufficiently accurate in the colla- 
tions, &c. of others which were employed. Indeed, the carrying out 
of diplomatic authority was by no means uniform or consistent ; and 
thus the editor, desiring to give his recension of the text something 
more than the provisional character which he had at first proposed, 
acted on more formed and settled principles in the continuation of 
his work and in the second edition of what had previously appeared. 
He now gives us his plan, that of combining the testimony, as far as 
possible, “ furnished by the dater MSS. with that of the more ancient, 
and to give them, as well as the others, due weight in the deter- 
mination of readings.” (11. p. 59.) This he illustrates by referring 
to the habits of copyists, and the kinds of mistakes to which they 
were liable; so that he thinks that a judgment may be exercised in 
many cases as to readings from our acquaintance with the general 
phenomena of MSS. “ Such acquaintance will enable us at once to 
pronounce a reading to be spurious, which has yet a vast array of 
MS. authority in its favour —just because we know that it furnishes 
an instance of a correction or of an error commonly found in other 
places.” But this principle of Mr. Alford looks very much like the 
mode in which copyists corrected: the analogy of other passages was 
with them a sufficient reason for changing what was before them ; 
so this editor would argue from some change having been made or 
some error found in certain places, that we may conclude that a 
reading is not genuine in a similar place, because it resembles such 
change or error. He illustrates his principle by the following 
example : — “ Thus, for instance, we can hardly conceive a reading 
more strongly attested by MSS. than the celebrated ἔχωμεν of Rom. 
y. 1. ; and consequently some very able critics adopt and defend it. 
But when we come to search into the habits of MSS., and find that 
many clauses declaratory of Christian privilege, or the like, are 


1 See “ Account of Printed Text,” pp, 132 --174, 
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turned into hortatory sentences, the inference becomes obvious, that a 
reading so repugnant to the course of the Apostle’s argument as 
every one must feel this ἔχωμεν to be, owes its introduction to the 
same mistaken desire to edify on the part of the transcribers, and was 
not the original word, but a correction very early introduced.” 
(αι. 59.) But we have first to inquire whether we can rightly 
judge what the Apostle ought to have written, before examining the 
testimony to what he did write. And Mr. Alford rightly says, that 
a reading can hardly be attested by MSS. more strongly than is this 
ἔχωμεν : and to the strong testimony of MSS. may be added that 
of versions, and of such fathers as do quote the verse; so that it is a 
question between definite testimony and subjective feeling. Then, 
again, it is needful to inquire (even if evidence did not decide), 
whether any changes into hortatory sentences of this kind are 
certainly found in the most ancient copies; if they are, then let them 
have their weight in cases of doubtful evidence, but not else. Also 
it may be asked whether the difficulty which Mr. Alford finds in 
understanding the passage with the reading ἔχωμεν may not have 
been felt by copyists of old, and whether they may not have avoided 
the difficulty by introducing the indication. A more comprehensive 
acquaintance with the habits of MSS. might have shown that of two 
readings equally attested, the easier is commonly the correction; 
much more may this be regarded as true when the more difficult 
rests on the stronger basis of testimony. Proclivi scriptioni prestat 
ardua (the admirable rule of Bengel) must always be remembered 
by those who discuss subjects of criticism. Difficulties which occur 
to a modern expositor might be equally felt by a transcriber, and 
the latter might escape by introducing the correction, the adoption 
of which affords the alternative to the former. This introduction ot 
subjective feeling gives a tone and character to Mr. Alford’s text: 
and this is no cause for surprise; since it was from exposition that 
he turned to textual criticism; so that it was almost impossible to 
consider evidence for or against readings except under the influence 
of thoughts of their exegetical force. He adopts the leading 
principles laid down by Griesbach in judging of various readings, 
adding, as to the formation of his own text, “every various reading 
has been judged with reference to external MSS. authority and 
internal probability combined — and that reading adopted which, on 
the whole, seemed most likely to have stood in the original text. 
Such judgments are of course open to be questioned, and in many 
cases, perhaps, the reading will never be completely agreed on; but 
I do not know that this should deter successive editors from using 
all means in their power to arrive at a decision in each case, and con- 
scientiously discharging their duty by the sacred text.” To this he 
presently subjoins a very reasonable demand, but one which would 
never be complied with by any perfunctory student, and of such 
there is an unhappily large number who pay some attention to Biblical 
subjects: — “* We may reasonably hope to see the day, when every 
student shall be required to give an account of the sources and 
rationale of the text which he adopts, and to have a competent 
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knowledge of the state of the evidence for and against every im- 
portant various reading.” (p. 64.) 

Mr. Alford, in combining evidence with argument based on other 
considerations, produces a text which takes its form, in a great 
measure, from those qualifying points; and thus, all depends on 
whether or no they are rightly conceived. All important readings 
are discussed, and in doing this, he followed, in a great measure, some 
of those German scholars who have rather opposed ancient evidence 
as such; hence, his arguments have often a tone derived from their 
sources: and throughout there is a studied endeavour to account on 
principles of pragmatism for the readings found in MSS., in the 
manner of those who seemed (as Lachmann said) to have known 
what passed in the mind of copyists, and to have seen them write. 
Often, however, Mr. Alford breaks through his subjective trammels, 
and boldly follows his evidence (see as an instance Acts iv. 25.); 
though very frequently he, on the other hand, rejects the attested 
reading when difficult, for something found in later copies, which 
seems like an attempt at correction. 

Besides the notes, expository and grammatical, Mr. Alford gives, 
immediately below the text, a digest of the evidence, interspersed with 
hisownremarks. The various readings have been gathered from the 
printed editions in which they have been given; their accuracy, 
therefore, depends wholly on the sources from which Mr. Alford drew. 
It will surprise none except those who are unacquainted with the 
subject, that Mr. Alford thus took advantage of the labour of others; 
for to verify these various readings even with the printed editions of 
MSS., or with the collations of various collectors, occupies no small 
measure of time and attention. Mr. Alford appears to have taken 
great pains to combine into one list the readings (of very various 
kinds and different values) which had been noted by others: in the 
first edition of his first volume they were given very partially. 

The Greek text adopted by the Rey. C. J. Ellicott, in his editions 
of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians’, requires to be 
mentioned in this place. The text which he adopts is substantially 
that of Tischendorf; the deviations from it being stated in the 
critical notes. However little claim to critical originality may be 
made by such an editor, and however fully he may desire to leave 
with others the responsibility of this department; still, it is evident 
that Mr. Ellicott has used his judgment in employing the common 
sources of information. It may seem as if he were inclined to allow 
a great, and perhaps preponderating weight, to (what he aptly 
terms) “ paradiplomatic arguments: ” how far these can be permitted 
to outweigh simple evidence is elsewhere discussed. When Mr. 
Ellicott adds a note on the readings of passages he appears to state 
very fairly what the hindrances in his own mind have been, pre- 
venting him from haying full confidence in the determination of 
Tischendorf. 

1 « A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St, Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, with 


a revised Translation. ByC. J. Ellicott, M. A., Rector of Pilton, Rutland, and late Fellow 
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To the notices which have been given of the revisions of the text 
may be subjoined a brief account of the collations of MSS. of the 
Gospels executed by Mr. Scrivener. It was formerly intended by 
Mr. S. to print the Elzevir text with a full and complete collation 
of all the MSS. of the Greek Testament existing in this country: 
it is no cause for surprise that this plan was not carried out: he has, 
however, given to the public the results of what he has been able to 
accomplish !; and though the MSS. themselves which he has col- 
lated possess in general but few claims to particular attention, yet 
his book has this value, that it affords a fair sample of the kind of 
readings which may be gathered from the later MSS. of the Gospels. 
And as they are nut nearly as uniform in their text as was alleged 
by some formerly, the argument in favour of the text they contain, 
derived from this supposed consenting testimony, falls to the ground 
as being utterly untenable. 

In the introduction to his work (74 pp.), Mr. Scrivener discusses 
the present state of the Greek text of the New Testament, details 
the materials employed in his volume, and gives general observations 
upon the results of his collation. Under the latter head there is 
information of not a little value to all engaged in critical studies 
whatever their estimate of documents may be; although the conclusions 
of Mr. Scrivener may well admit of discussion, or, we may say, of 
refutation. One such point may be stated here: Mr. Scrivener 
points out that more recent MSS. often exhibit phenomena which 
show that for critical purposes they possess a far higher value 
than some that are more ancient; and, after giving specimens, he 
adds, “‘ Examples such as these can be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely, even with our most imperfect acquaintance with the great 
majority of cursive records; and to my mind such phenomena are 
absolutely fatal to the scheme of those persons who have persuaded 
themselves that a process of gradual change and corruption of the 
inspired writings was silently yet steadily flowing onwards in the 
same direction during the middle ages, till the sacred originals passed 
from the state exhibited in the most venerable uncials A. B. C. or 
even D., into the stereotyped standard of the Constantinopolitan 
Church, whereof our codices ]. m. n. [three so noted by Mr. Scrivener | 
may be looked upon as fair representatives. Thus easily is rooted 
up from its foundation the system which would revise the text of 
the New Testament on the exclusive authority of the most ancient 
books.” (p. Ixviii.) This last remark seems to apply to Lachmann 
only, but, even with regard to his system or his text, it is beside 
the mark aimed at; for the condition of the later MSS., whatever 
it may be, does not in the slightest degree touch the questions 
which relate to the oldest. If the later copies of any ancient work 
agree with the older, they so far confirm them; but if they differ, 


1“ A full and exact Collation of about Twenty Greek Manuscripts of the Holy Gos- 
pels (hitherto unexamined), deposited in the British Museum, the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, &c., with a Critical Introduction. By the Rey. Frederick Henry Scrivener, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Perpetual Curate of Penwerris, Cornwall, and Head Master of 
Falmouth School.” Cambridge, 1853. 
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then a judgment must be formed between them; and then with 
regard to classical texts Mr. Scrivener and every other competent 
scholar would find no difficulty in deciding. All that Mr. 8. has 
proved is that there was no “ Byzantine standard ;” but that does 
not show that there was not a common character of text in the later 
copies; indeed Mr. S. is himself one of those who have most strongly 
and truly pointed this out, when appealing from the readings of the 
oldest copies (supported, too, by versions and early citations) to the 
numerical mass of the later documents. See for instance, Matt. 
xix. 17. Formerly the opposers of the readings of the ancient copies 
appealed to the later as containing a uniform text; this was conceded 
in argument, as being a point which might be true, and which would 
even then not detract from the paramount authority of the ancient 
MSS. But now Mr. Scrivener takes a ground wholly new; and, 
while contending against the ancient MSS. as such, he sweeps away 
the supposed facts on which those had rested, with whose general 
conclusions against the most ancient books he most fully agrees. 
He does this so fully that he cites Lachmann’s inquiry only to con- 
demn it, “ Why should we think that Irenzus and Origen used more 
corrupt copies than Erasmus and the Complutensian editors?” The 
final conclusions of Mr. Scrivener are, on any theory, by no means 
satisfactory; for thus we are left without any ground on which we 
can now rest in forming any settled opinion on subjects connected 
with the text of the New Testament; for Mr. §., after showing how 
difficult it is to draw lines of demarcation between different classes 
of text, continues thus: “Then comes the reflection that nine 
tenths at least of our materials are most imperfectly known. The 
only chance of escape therefore from our existing perplexity must 
rest in a thorough review, and (if needs be) a complete recollation 
of the whole mass of our critical authorities; a work doubtless of 
much toil and magnitude, but under all the circumstances absolutely 
indispensable, unless indeed the further prosecution of Biblical cri- 
ticism is to be laid aside altogether.” This is indeed a hopeless 
conclusion ; and it is on that account that in a work like the present, 
intended for Biblical students, it seems to demand some notice. It 
may first be observed, that Mr. §. himself does not act on his con- 
clusion, but, on the contrary, he expresses himself firmly and decidedly 
as to the reading of certain passages. Thus, he considers that he 
has sufficient data to form a settled judgment as to them at least. 
And if we had to wait for the suggested collation to be executed, 
who can say when it would be accomplished? It is true that of late, 
in about twelve years more was done in the department of exact 
collation than in three preceding centuries, but still who would 
undertake thus to examine all the known MSS. ? And yet, on this 
theory, until that should be done we ought to have no certainty as 
to the text of the New Testament. 

How much more simple and satisfactory it is to remember, that 
the actual readings of the apostolic age are those which we require; 
that the readings which we know to be ancient carry us much nearer 
to that age than any found in recent documents alone can do; that 
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if the ancient authorities agree in readings, the onus probandi rests 
ENTIRELY on those who wish no¢ to follow them; and further, that 
the only proof that a reading 7s ancient is that it has some ancient 
voucher. We may thus cast aside from our consideration all readings 
which have zo ancient authorities, and regard them as belonging to 
the kind of variations which the later scribes introduced. And this 
saves us from the toil of contemplating the indefinite, dimly bounded 
horizon proposed by Mr. Scrivener; we have definite objects on 
which to fix our attention; with these we may be occupied, even 
though we should be well pleased if the investigations of explorers 
should rescue documents from the neglect in which they have lain, 
and show that they possess a claim to be considered as good collateral 
witnesses. _ And further, with regard to the sacred text in general, 
we may say, that there are conclusions which cannot be shaken by 
the recollation of all the documents to which Mr. Scrivener refers : 
for if it be sufficiently attested by the oldest witnesses of all classes; 
if there be in its favour good old versions, and early citations, with 
the definite evidence of some of the best of the earlier MSS., then 
we may be sure that no new witnesses could be discovered which 
would overturn this kind of testimony. 

Happily Mr. Scrivener’s remark on the imperfect manner in 
which our materials are known does not apply to the ancient MSS.: 
for with the exception of the Vatican MS. (which we can only 
employ as insufficiently examined by three collators), there is hardly 
an ancient MS. at all, and certainly not one worthy of special notice, 
which has not of late years been carefully collated by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. 


CHAP. XII. 
ON THE SOURCES OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM IN GENERAL. 


THE sources of Textual Criticism are the evidences which we possess 
for or against different readings; they are the channels through 
which, in whole or in part, the text has been transmitted to us. 
They are three : — 

1. MSS., 2. versions, 3. early citations. 

It will be needful to consider these separately in detail; a few 
general remarks, however, may be properly premised with regard to 
the relative value of these three channels of evidence. As to ancient 
works in general we have only the jirst; for such citations as may 
be found of classical writers are hardly enough to entitle us to 
bring them forward as a substantive class of witnesses: while, as to 
others, we have only the second, since some ancient works are wholly 
lost in the originals, and we possess them merely in a translation: 
and thus it is that, with regard to the New Testament, we are far 
more richly supplied with materials for criticism of different classes. 
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If versions alone have been preserved, it is in vain to think of 
restoring the original text; all we can do is to be content with the 
general substance: and with regard to citations, unless they are 
express, we cannot feel absolute confidence in their giving the exact 
words; and thus by themselves they would often be doubtful 
witnesses. Thus MSS. deserve the first place amongst the sources 
of criticism, even though those which exist are not as old as the 
date of particular versions; and MSS. as occupying the first rank 
must be first considered. 

In the separate description of each of the channels of transmission, 
the peculiarities and characteristics of each class, and of each 
document, will require to be stated in detail. To each of these 
classes will apply much of what was said above, when the history 
and causes of various readings were under consideration. For 
although MSS. were there specially mentioned, it must be obvious 
that versions, besides partaking in the variations found in the MSS. 
from which they were made, are always liable to have received in 
the course of transcription more errors of a similar kind. 

And so, too, citations may have been taken originally from errors 
in the text from which the quotation was made; or they may have 
been modified from time to time by copyists or editors: all these 
points will require distinct consideration. 

But little is known of the history of particular MSS., or of the 
versions in general. It is needful to learn from their internal cha- 
racteristics, readings, &c. what weight their testimony may deserve, 
and how far the copyist or the translator appears to have faithfully 
transmitted the sacred text, and how far he may have been liable to 
mistakes of any peculiar kind. In forming such an estimate we 
learn the importance of our not being left to form a judgment from 
the testimony of mere individual witnesses; we are able to use 
combined testimony: and this is of very great value, not only in pro- 
ducing conviction in favour of particular readings, but also in main- 
taining the character of individual witnesses. In this we find the 
ancient citations, especially those which are express, to be of very 
great value: for when an early writer says distinctly, that in such a 
passage such a reading should be found, and not such a one, and 
when some existing documents do accord with this explicit testi- 
mony, it goes so far in establishing the character of such docu- 
ments, especially if they are a few in contrast to very many. 

We thus reach the mode of demonstrating the value of documents 
by Comparative Criticism ; that is, by showing, in cases of explicit 
ancient testimony, what MSS. and versions do, as a fact, accord with 
the readings so established ; and thus we are able, as to the text in 
general, to rely with especial confidence on the witnesses whose 
character has thus been proved.' 

In weighing the testimony of the versions, it will be seen very 
frequently, that all. or almost all, of those prior to the seventh 
century range on one side, against the later MSS. and the more recent 


1 See “ Account of Printed Text,” p. 132. seg. § 13. “ On an Estimate of MS, Authori- 
ties in accordance with Comparative Criticism.” 
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versions; and so, too, as to the citations, it is frequently found, that 
in places of characteristic difference, those made by the ecclesiastical 
writers of the early centuries differ considerably from those of later 
ages. 

“These citations will be considered specially in a future chapter; 
all that is needful here to be said is, that the early ecclesiastical 
writers quoted the New Testament so much and so largely, and 
interwove so much of its language into their writings, that if the 
volume of the New Testament had been lost in Greek, and we had 
possessed the works of the Greek fathers, and some one version as 
an index by which to arrange the fragments, we could have restored, 
almost verbally, by far the greater part of the text. This considera- 
tion alone shows how important it is not to overlook this species of 
evidence; which, if not so easily grasped (from the modes of citation) 
as the readings of MSS. and versions, gives us the comparative 
certainty produced by a threefold cord of testimony. 

To these three sources of criticism, some have added Critical Con- 
Jjecture ; a name which has been so applied, and which has been by 
some so rashly maintained, that it can hardly now be discussed 
without at least a feeling that it is connected with very irreverent 
treatment of Holy Scripture. Now critical conjecture as applied to 
classical works in general is not only permissible, but necessary ; for 
such works have commonly been transmitted by means of very few, 
and in some cases through but one MS. Thus, mistakes have been 
evident on the face of the text itself, and good critics have rightly 
exercised their skill, not in improving conjecturally what required 
no emendation, but in suggesting, in cases of proved corruption, what 
might be substituted as giving the real sense of the writer. And 
when this has been well done, it has been in general by adhering 
pretty closely to the letters of the MS. and then showing where and 
how the transcriber must have erred from the common and well 
known causes of mistake. It is thus something like correcting the 
errata on a printed page which are manifest as such. Not every one 
ought to attempt it; but he who possesses competent ability will 
seek to do it in such a way as to recover what the author must have 
written: his object is not to improve on the original, but to restore 
it. In cases of considerable corruption this may be impossible; and 
then, as well as in all places in which the text does not suggest the 
correction, it should stand as it is; for, if no attempt at emendation 
be introduced, the needed correction may be suggested to future 
critics, to whom this will be rendered impossible if the somewhat 
injured words and sentences are covered over with attempted plaisters 
and bandages. 

But as to Scripture the case in general, and as to the New 
Testament entirely, is of a very different kind. For we possess of 
the Greek New Testament so many MSS., and we are aided by so 
many versions, that we are never left to the need of conjecture as 
the means of removing errata. And those who have sought the 
most to introduce this species of correction have rarely confined 
themselves to what might be termed extreme passages, but they hav 
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too often sought merely to improve the text in accordance with their 
own views and feelings; that is therefore setting themselves as 
judges of what Holy Scripture ought or ought not to contain. As 
long, indeed, as but few copies had been examined, and it was known 
that they contained variations, it was only natural that commentators 
should suggest such corrections, on conjectural grounds, as they 
thought might be found in MSS.; but when more extensive colla- 
tions had been made, and it was clear that the channels of transmis- 
sion were sufficient to supply evidence as to the text, there was no 
one thing as to which critical editors were more fully unanimous 
than in the rejection of all conjecture in the formation of a text. 

Wherever in an ancient writing such corrections are supposed to 
be needful, the first thing is to demonstrate this as required from 
the necessity of the case; and if that is admitted to be clear, then 
the endeavour should be made to show from the text as transmitted 
what elements are afforded for correction. And thus, even in the 
Old Testament, there are points, such as dates and numbers, and 
sometimes names, in which error or omission may be demonstrated 
from either the context or some other passage; in such cases we are 
compelled in explanation of the text to admit the corruption, and to 
state the correction which is required. But in the New Testament 
we are in very different circumstances, for we are able to have 
recourse to documents which carry us so much nearer to the time of 
the writers, that there was not the same opportunity for injuries of 
the same kind to have been received which we do find in the Old 
Testament. And as in no work is recourse to be had to conjecture 
if an explanation can be given of what has been transmitted, it is 
excluded in the New Testament in the very class of passages into 
which some would have brought it; and to admit it would be as 
uncritical as if we were to select the easter readings rather than the 
more difficult in cases of variations. 

As a mere question of probabilities, it is very unlikely that the 
genuine reading of the authors has been lost from every one of the 
ancient copies; and when reverence for Scripture is taken into 
account, it may show us the wisdom of abstaining from the introduc- 
tion of anything which does not rest on evidence. And even if it be 
supposed that there are corruptions from which our oldest MSS. are 
not free (such as ἱἹερεμιόυ, Matt. xxvii. 9., or “ABpadu, Acts vil. 16.), 
let this be modestly stated, with the reasons, but without any 
change being made in the text. It is certain that there can be no 
general corruption: it has not been demonstrated that any passage 
needs (as some in the Old Testament do) to receive correction which 
authorities do not supply ; and it is better, safer, wiser, to adhere to 
what may have some slight defects, than to form for ourselves that 
which would be far more obnoxious to error. The subject of critical 
conjecture does not require to be further discussed here: it would 
have been well if a distinction had always been maintained between 


the internal restoration of passages in ancient authors, and the _ 


obtrusion of any mere conjectures on their text. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


GREEK MSS. OF THE MOST ANCIENT CLASS CONTAINING THE GOSPELS, WITH 
OR WITHOUT OTHER PORTIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 


In describing the MSS. of the Greek New Testament in uncial 
letters, it will be more convenient to arrange them in a different 
order from that in which reference is commonly made to them in 
critical works. For as that arrangement is made to depend on the 
letters of reference used for the purpose of designation, and as these 
conventional marks have originated not unfrequently in accidental 
circumstances, there is the inconvenience that various MSS. are 
thus widely separated from others to which as a class they closely 
adhere in a general sense. 

The Uncial MSS. are here arranged in this manner: —1st. Those 
of the oldest class ; that is, prior to the seventh century. 

2nd. The later uncials which in many respects agree with those 
of the oldest class. 

3rd. The later uncials which, while they have many features of 
general resemblance amongst themselves, differ from those of the 
oldest class. 

To each of these three classes will be appended such fragments 
as fall respectively under each of the heads; of such fragments, 
some which belong to the oldest class are of very great importance 
and value. 

In each class the MSS. will be described in the order given to 
them by the letters of reference commonly employed. 

The notation of MSS. by letters of the alphabet seems to have 
originated from the manner in which the various readings of the 
Codex Alexandrinus were given in Walton’s Polyglott, in which 
this ancient document was cited by the abbreviation “MS. A.” 
Wetstein, in arranging the various readings which he had collected, 
wished to use some more concise mode of reference than the abbre- 
viated names of MSS. which had been employed by Mill, and he 
therefore had recourse to letters of reference: as A. was already 
appropriated to the Alexandrian copy, he used B. for the Vatican 
MS., and so as to others; the alphabetical order having no necessary 
relation to the antiquity or value of the documents. Subsequent 
editors have followed Wetstein in his references, making additions 
so as to include MSS. since employed for critical purposes; and 
thus the various MSS. in uncial letters are now habitually known 
by their letters of designation. 

The convenience of such a concise notation is obvious; it might 
however have been so carried out as to avoid two defects: one of 
these is the use of the same letter to denote different MSS. in dif- 
ferent parts of the New Testament. This inconvenience is compara- 
tively slight, but it causes it to be needful to mention at times to 
which of the four parts of the New Testament, as found in MSS., 
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the reference is intended to apply. The other inconvenience, which 
is greater, is the use of different letters to denote the same MS. in 
the four parts into which for critical convenience the books of the 
New Testament have been divided. The former variety of notation 
occurs only when certain MSS. contain (as is commonly the case) 
only some of the New Testament books; the latter variety was 
introduced in a few cases when a MS. occupied a different order in 
some parts from that which it held in others. In the following list 
of MSS. the mark of critical reference is prefixed to each MS.; and 
where different critics have varied as to this the fact is stated. 

It will frequently be found stated that certain MSS. are palimp- 
sests ; that is, MSS. the material of which has been used more than 
once. When the older writing of a book on vellum was defaced by 
time or use, the value of the material was a sufficient induce- 
ment to cause it to be reprepared for writing on again. In the 
course of centuries, however, the older writing often again appears 
in some parts; and thus many works of the ancients have been 
brought to light. Chemical means have been found most useful in 
revivifying the letters and lines which had disappeared. 

In the description of MSS, those particulars are intended to be 
stated which bear on the history (if known) of each document, 
character, general description, and whatever may tend to give a just 
estimate of its value, whether regarded in itself or in connection with 
other authorities. 


A. Coprx ALEXANDRINUS. This MS. was sent in the year 
1628, as a present to the king of England by Cyrillus Lucaris, a 
native of Crete (then Patriarch of Constantinople, and previously of 
Alexandria), through the hands of Sir Thomas Roe, the English 
ambassador at the court of the Sultan. Of its previous history very 
little is known. It received the name of Alexandrinus from its 
having been brought by Cyrillus from Alexandria to Constantinople; 
and an Arabic subscription of comparatively modern, but still not 
recent, date (mentioning that the MS. was said to have been written 
with the pen of Thecla the martyr), is some proof of its having been 
preserved in Egypt. Wetstein, however, wished to oppose the idea 
that the place where this MS. had been preserved was Alexandria, 
and with this object he relied on certain letters of his great-uncle 
John Rudolph Wetstein; in one of which (dated Jan. 14th, 1664, 
addressed to Martin Bogdan, a physician at Berne) he states that 
his Greek preceptor, Matthew Muttis of Cyprus, informed him that 
Cyrillus Lucaris had obtained this MS. at one of the Greek mo- 
nasteries on Mount Athos. Muttis had been deacon to the patriarch 
Cyrillus, but it does not appear whether he had been with him during 
his residence on Mount Athos (before he became Patriarch of Alex- 
andria) or not: he might or might not possess an accurate and 
intimate acquaintance with the history of this particular MS. The 
point, however, is of very little real importance ; for it has no bearing 
on the question of the origin of the MS.,— written as it must have 
been many ages before the monasteries of Mount Athos became the 
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locality in which Greek MSS. were so largely manufactured for 
sale. 

Besides the LXX. version of the Old Testament (defective in 
part of the Psalms), this MS. contains all the books of the New 
Testament ; in which however there are a few chasms. In St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel all the former part, as far as chap. xxv. 6., is now lost; 
and from John vi. 50. to vii. 52., and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 6., 
are also wanting. Besides these defects, letters here and there are 
cut away in binding; and in a considerable part of the New Testa- 
ment, one of the upper corners of the leaves is gone. To the 
books of the New Testament are subjoined the one genuine, and 
a fragment of the apocryphal, epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians. 

The New Testament books are found in the order in which they 
are arranged also in other MSS.: the Catholic Epistles follow the 
Acts; then come the Pauline Epistles; but with that to the Hebrews 
before the Pastoral Epistles: the Apocalypse, so rare in extant 
ancient MSS., stands as usual at the close of the New Testament ; 
and in this copy it has been preserved from the injury which has 
befallen both ends of the volume, from the Epistles of Clement having 
been added. 

This MS., which is on thin vellum, is now bound in four volumes, 
the three former of which contain the Old Testament. 

The writing on each page is divided into two columns; the letters 
are round, and such as possess the general characteristics of the other 
documents of the oldest class. ‘They are larger than those of the 
Vatican MSS. (B.). 

The number of lines in each page is about fifty. The letters are 
in general equal in size, except where a new section commences; 
and then (as may be seen in the specimen in facsimile types) the 
first letter of the section itself, or the first of the next line after the 
beginning of the section, is larger, and is placed outside the measure 
(as would be said of a printed page) of the column. ‘There are no 
accents or breathings, whether from the original scribe, or from a 
more recent hand. The contractions of words are only such as are 
found similarly in other MSS. of the more ancient class.!_ There is 
of course no division of words; and of interpunction there are but 
faint or occasional traces, in places in which there is a dot between 
two words, so as to indicate that in reading some pause was observed: 
this enables us occasionally to speak with certainty as to the mode 


1 The general contractions are ΘΟ, 1C, XC, ΠΗΡ, KC, TINA, CP, Yc’, IAHM, THA, AAA, 
OTNOC, for Geos, Ingous, χριστος, maTnp, Kupios, πνευμα, σωτήρ, vos, Ἱερουσαλήμ, Ἰσραὴλ, 
Aaveid (or Δαυιδ), ovpayos (and so through all their cases), and similarly a few more fami- 
liar words of frequent occurrence. The line of contraction above the word is a sufficient 
indication that it is a compend, Some terminations are occasionally contracted, and a 
line above a vowel is continually employed as a mode of writing the letter N. To carry 
out this subject into its minute details, belongs rather to a treatise formally devoted to 
Greek palxography than to the present work. The reader may easily acquire a practical 
acquaintance with the general features of ancient Greek writing by reading carefully the 
facsimiles of MSS. which are given below. ᾿ 
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of division of particular sentences which was followed at the time 
when this MS. was written. An instance of this is found in John 
i. 3, 4., where ὃ γέγονεν (now commonly joined to the preceding 
sentence) is in this MS. connected with the following words, just as 
it is in most (if not all) the other early authorities which supply any 
evidence on the subject. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus there are found the divisions or 
sections in the Gospels marked by the numbers of Ammonius, with 
references to the canons of Eusebius; the headings of the larger 
sections or TitAot stand at the top of the pages; and the places at 
which those sections commence are indicated throughout the Gospels, 
and in Luke and John their numbers are placed in the margin of 
each column. To all the Gospels (except Matthew, now imperfect 
at the beginning) is prefixed a table of these divisions. 

The various sections into which the Acts, Npistles, and Apocalypse 
were divided by Euthalius and others, are not indicated in this MS.; 
a cross appears occasionally as a separation in the book of Acts; a 
larger letter in the margin throughout the New Testament marks 
the beginning of a paragraph, in the same manner as in the Gospels 
it shows the commencement of an Ammonian section. 

This was the first MS. of great importance and antiquity of which 
any extensive use was made by textual critics. Its actual age was 
often discussed, and by some it was variously estimated in accordance 
with their desires of establishing or opposing its authority and value. 
Perhaps the most extravagant supposition was that of Casimir Oudin, 
who actually argued that it was as recent as the tenth century,—a 
conjecture so opposed to all that is known of paleography that it 
scarcely deserves to be seriously refuted. The only sure data which 
we possess as to such MSS. as this are those furnished by the in- 
ternal indications, drawn from the contents, and from the form of 
the letters, &c. Thus we might say that this MS. belongs to an 
age subsequent to the introduction of the Ammonian sections and 
Kusebian canons in the Gospels, and anterior to the general use (at 
least) of the Euthalian and other similar divisions in the Epistles. 
The fact also of the Epistles of Clement of Rome being subjoined 
to the New Testament is of importance as suggesting a high anti- 
quity ; for these Epistles are also mentioned in the preliminary list 
of the books contained in the MS.: and it would seem as iffthe 
writer had considered them as books for Church use, and that 
he had not enumerated them merely as part of the contents of the 
MS. This is shown by the arrangement; for under the heading 
H KAINH ATA@HKH, all the books are specified, and after 
ATIOKAATYVIC IQANNOT there follow 

KAHMENTOC EIIICTOAH A. 
KAHMENTOC EIIICTOAH B. 
OMOT BIBAIA (number now erased). 
VAAMOI COAOMONTOC 
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Thus the Epistles of Clement were added up as parts of the 
specified number of the New Testament books; while the Apocry- 
phal Psalms bearing the name of Solomon, which the MS. appears 
to have once contained, were separated in the list, as something 
wholly different in kind. These Apocryphal Psalms were in fact 
prohibited by the Council of Laodicza, soon after the middle of the 
fourth century, from being read in the churches. To this prohibition 
the MS. is conformed, although it gives a proof of so different a use 
of the Epistles of Clement. The practice of reading the first at least 
of these Epistles could not have been so thoroughly condemned and 
obsolete as to influence all transcribers when this MS. was written. 
The shortness of the subscriptions to the Epistles may be considered 
as carrying some weight; for this at least indicates that the form 
which they received from Euthalius, or those whom he followed, 
even if introduced, had not been generally adopted. 

The form of the letters, and other particulars of the writing, are 
such as exhibit the characteristics of MSS. older than the seventh 
century, and probably considerably older; so that on paleographic 
grounds alone this MS. would be supposed to be apparently of the 
fifth century. This probability is of course greatly increased, when 
the independent grounds for a similar judgment are taken into con- 
sideration. These independent grounds, such as the noninsertion of 
the Euthalian and other sections, might, indeed, have been sup- 
posed to have more to do with the MS. from which this was copied, 
than with the Codex Alexandrinus itself, were it not that every 
other indication points us to a similar age. We can hardly be far 
wrong if we conclude that the middle of the fifth century, or a little 
later, was the time when this MS. was written. 

It has been argued that Egypt was the country of its origin, from 
the orthography of particular words, and other points of the same 
kind. But these characteristics would hardly be relied on now, 
since it 15 pretty well established that such points had quite as mucn 
to do with the Greek forms employed in the LXX., and also 
probably by the sacred writers of the New Testament, as with 
Egyptian orthography. It is however probable that Egypt may 
have been the region in which it was copied; for Alexandria was 
the great literary centre of the East, and there is nothing in the 
MS. itself to contradict this antecedent probability. 

The interchange of vowels of somewhat similar sound is very 
frequent in this MS.; and this confusion (as well as that occasionally 
οὖν with μ, and the substitution of vy for yy) may be an argument 
which points to Egypt. 

The first who had the opportunity of examining this MS. critically 
was Patrick Young (Patricius Junius), librarian to. King Charles I. 
In Walton’s Polyglott, a collation of this MS. was subjoined to the 
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Greek text of both Testaments. It was again collated by Mill, and) ~ 


afterwards by Wetstein. All these collations were, however, super- 
seded in 1786, by the actual publication, under the editorial care of 
Dr. Woide, of the text of the MS. itself. This was done in a fac- 
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simile edition, for which the types were cut on purpose, and they 
were so formed as to represent the general shape of the letters in the 
MS. itself; so that Woide’s edition exhibits the MS., page for page, 
line for line, and letter for letter. Of course, errata may have found 
their way into the edition; but it is believed that it is in general 
very accurate. The errors which have been pointed out are such as 
appear to supply their own corrections. Mr. Linnell, in order to test 
the accuracy of Woide’s edition, examined it throughout the Epistle 
to the Ephesians with the MS. itself: the result was that he noticed 
errors in two letters, neither of which could lead to a false reading of 
the actual word; for the substitution of εκληθηθε for εκληθητε (iv. 1.) 
and πραοθητος for πραοτητος (ver. 2.) would be seen at once to be a 
mere mistake of transcribing or printing. 

In 1 Tim. iii. 16. Woide edits OC εφανερωθη, and he combats in 
his prolegomena the opinion of Wetstein, who maintained that OC 
was the original reading, and that the stroke, which in.some lights 
can be seen across part of the O, arose from part of a letter visible 
through the vellum. In this, however, as the result of repeated 
examinations, we can say distinctly that Woide was wrong, and 
Wetstein was right. Part of the € on the other side of the leaf 
does intersect the O, as we have seen again and again, and which 
others with us have seen also. 

The copyist of the Codex Alexandrinus was by no means careful ; 
and the corrector was often as little accurate as the first scribe. In 
points of minute exactness this has to be borne in mind, though the 
value of a MS. is often in inverse proportion to the critical skill of 
the copyist: a scribe, if too intelligent, was always prone to make 
critical emendations. 

The text of this MS. has been supposed to differ in its character 
in the Gospels from that which is found in the other parts, especially 
St. Paul’s Epistles. For while the Epistles, &c., contain a text 
which may be called (geographically, if not critically) Alexandrian, 
the Gospels in many respects accord in readings with the Constanti- 
nopolitan copies. But while this is said, it must be added that the 
complexion of the text of the Gospels in most of the later uncials and 
other MSS. differs greatly from the Codex Alexandrinus: in many 
respects it holds a sort of middle place in the Gospels; and while 
not there Alexandrian in text, it is also often not Constantino- 
politan. 

Of all the uncial MSS. which we have, this contains the New 
Testament by far the most entire; and this alone would cause a 
creat importance to attach to it. No other Greek MS. of the oldest 
class contains the book of Revelation complete. 

The following specimen will give the reader an accurate notion of 
the facsimile edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, and so far of the 

“MS. itself. 
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John i. 1—7. 
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This stereotype specimen! was kindly furnished to the Rey. T. H. 
Horne, by the Rev. H. H. Baber, then one of the librarians of the 
British Museum, who permitted for this purpose the use of the 
Alexandrian types with which he printed the facsimile edition of 


the Old Testament portion of this MS. (four vols. folio, London 
1816-28). 


1 Mr. Horne, for the gratification of the English reader, thus represented the passage 
contained in the above facsimile, rendered rather more literally than the idiom of our 
language will admit, in order to convey an exact idea of the original Greek (above given) 
of the Alexandrian manuscript : — 


John 1. 1—7, 


IT nTHEBEGINNING WASTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 
WITHGD-ANDGDWASTHEWORD: 
HEW ASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTONETHING: 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEW AS: 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTIND ARK NESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 
HEND: THEREW ASAMNSE 
N TFROMGODWHOSENAMEWAS | 
IOHN-THISPERSONCAME & 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM: 
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Such a specimen gives a general notion of the effect of a Greek 
MS. of the more ancient class, with its undivided writing, rare inter- 
punction, and with the peculiar mode of division found in this and 
some other MSS., in which a break is made in the line Where a new 
section begins; but the first letter of the next line assumes the 
character of a large initial, beyond the measure of the page, even 
though, as in this instance, it should happen to be in the middle of a 
word. In common Greek types, these two lines would run thus: — 


λαβεν'" εγενετοανοφαπε 
YTahpevosTrapabvovopaav 


B. Copex Vaticanus.— This MS. is numbered 1209 in the 
library of the Vatican at Rome, in which it must have found a place 
not long after its formation by Pope Nicholas V._ For early in the 
sixteenth century it was well known by report amongst scholars 
as an extremely ancient copy of the Scriptures; and thus, when 
Erasmus was blamed because in his published Greek Testament he 
had departed from the common readings of the Vulgate, he appealed 
to this MS. as an authority in his favour; partly probably because 
of the antiquity which was known to belong to it, and partly on the 
ground of its belonging to the Papal Library: Paulus Bombasius, 
then the prefect of the Vatican Library, communicated to him in 
1521 two extracts from this MS. containing 1 John iy. 1—3. and 
chap. v. 7—11. (showing that it omitted all mention of the heavenly 
witnesses). Other allusions were made to this MS. in the same age; 
and thus we know what celebrity was attached to it. One question 
discussed in connection with this MS. was, whether it had or had 
not been used by the Complutensian editors.! 

A more recent hand has supplied parts of this MS, in which the 
original writing is defective, and it has been said that this was done 
out of a MS. belonging to Cardinal Bessarion. If this traditional 
account of the filling up of these lacune be correct, it may show 
that this MS. was sent to the Vatican at or about the time of the 
founding of the library; at least the fact of such an opinion being 
current is so far a proof that it was thought that the defects were 
supplied at that time. This trouble seems to have been taken for 
some very particular purpose, and it may probably have been done 
before this ancient book was placed in the Vatican Library, whe- 
ther it came there as a present, or whether it was procured from 
amongst the spoils of the dispersed Greeks after the capture of Con- 
stantinople. 

This MS. is on very thin vellum ; the letters are small, regularly 
formed, uncials; three columns are on each page (except in some of 
the stichometrical parts of the Old Testament, where there is only 
room for two); the original writer placed neither accents nor breath- 
ings, but these have been added by a later hand; they are, however, 


1 See above, p. 108., on the intercourse between Erasmus and Sepulveda relative to this 
MS. and its readings, and also as to the charge of Latinizing which was brought against it. 
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so delicately written, and with ink which has so much faded in 
colour (if indeed it ever were thoroughly black), that some who have 
carefully examined the MS. have thought that the accents and 
breathings were not additions to what was originally written. It is 
however an established fact, that they did proceed from a later 
corrector: this is proved by microscopic examination, and also from 
their omission in places in which the later hand introduced a cor- 
rection; and also it may be remarked that if the original copyist 
had written these fine strokes with the same ink as the letters, they 
would of course have faded in the same proportion, and thus would 
now be discernible only with difficulty. 

This MS. contains the LXX. version of the Old Testament 
(defective at the beginning through the greater part of Genesis, as 
well as in part of the Psalms), and the New Testament as far as 
Heb. ix. 14. (αμωμον τῳ θεῳ xaba—); the remainder of that Epistle 
and the Apocalypse have been added by a recent cursive hand, which 
has also filled up the chasms in the Old Testament. The MS. does 
not contain the Pastoral Epistles, the place of which in the old 
arrangement was after those addressed to churches, and immediately 
before the Apocalypse; it does, however, contain all the Catholic 
Epistles, which were not affected by the loss of the latter part of the 
MS., as they are placed (as is frequent) between the Acts and the 
Romans. The later writer has not supplied the Pastoral Epistles, 
and thus all citations from this MS. as if it contained them (such 
as those of Dr. Bloomfield) are simply errors as to facts,— quotations 
invented by pure imagination. 

The appearance of this MS. now is peculiar; for. after the older 
ink had considerably faded, some one took the trouble of retouching 
the letters throughout ; this was probably done to make them more 


legible for actual use. When, however, this restorer differed from ~ 
the original copyist in orthography, he left letters untouched; and — 


sometimes he appears to have corrected the readings, or at least they 
are corrected in ink of a similar colour; and in cursive letters. 


This MS. is void of interpunction; and the only resemblance — 
to it is found in a small space being left between the letters — 


where a new section begins. The initial letters, as left by the first 


copyist, are not larger than the rest; but a later hand has added ἃ 
large initial letter in the margin, and has erased (wholly or partially) © 
the original initial. This may be seen in the facsimile made by | 


Zacagni for Grabe (a copy of which is subjoined to this description), 
in which also it is evident that the strokes of the restorer have been 
more noticed than the original writing; hence the irregularity of 
the letters; for the lines by which they were retouched leave con- 
tinually part of the original strokes visible at the side. 

The Gospels contain neither the Ammonian sections and Eusebian 
canons, nor yet the larger chapters; but they have instead a 
division into sections which appears to be quite peculiar. These 


sections are numbered in each Gospel: Matthew has 170, Mark 61, 


Luke 152, and John 80. The divisions also in the Acts and the 
Catholic Epistles, at least those not made by a later hand, are pe- 
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culiar, and differ from the Euthalian. In the Acts these sections 
are 79. 

The divisions found in St. Paul’s Epistles are curious; they are 
treated as though they were all one book ; and thus the notation of the 
sections runs on continuously. The last section in the Epistle to 
the Galatians is numbered 58, and that to the Ephesians commences 
with 70, showing an omission of eleven sections; but after the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians (the last division of which is marked 93), the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews begins with 59%, showing that it once 
occupied a place between the Galatians and Ephesians: the last 
number in Hebrews now is 64; the rest must have been in the four 
chapters and a half now lost. 

The confusions of vowels and general orthographic mistakes in 
this MS. are very few; the contractions also are less frequent than 
in most other ancient Biblical MSS. AATEIA, for instance, is 
habitually expressed at length (thus spelled), and not by the con- 


traction AAA. The titles and subscriptions of the different books 
are very short and simple; they have, however, in the Epistles been 
amplified by a later hand; but even these additions are so ancient 
that they differ from those introduced by Euthalius and adopted by 
the early copyists in general. 

The antiquity of the MS. is shown by its paleographic pecu- 
liarities, the letters even resembling in many respects those found 
in the Herculanean rolls; the form of the book, the six columns at 
each opening resembling in appearance not a little a portion of a 
rolled book *; the uniformity of the letters, and the absence of all 
punctuation : “all these points would have their united weight, in 
causing us to consider this MS. as older than any other which is 
known or available for New Testament criticism. 

The paleographic arguments are confirmed by those drawn from 
the contents of the MS.: it stands alone in its divisions; and it seems 
to take its place as prior to the general use, not only of the Euthalian, 
but also of the Ammonian sections: the latter, as well as the Eusebian 
canons, were, as we learn from Jerome, common as adjuncts of MSS. in 


1 This is the number in Bentley’s collation, in which the beginning of each section is 
specified. It seems, however, from Birch, that there must be in that book a twofold 
notation ; for he says that the number of sections is 36 (giving it explicitly in the Greek 
numerals As ‘), and correcting Zacagni, who had stated the number as 39. Perhaps the 
notation 36 proceeds from a later hand, as this enumeration answers to what we know 
was in use in subsequent times. 

2 These numbers have been stated as accurately as they can be gathered without a 
re-examination of the MS. for this special purpose. Bentley, Birch, and Hug differ slightly 
in the actual numbers, while they agree in the general fact. 

3 While these remarks were passing out of the writer’s hands, he received a single 
skin of a Hebrew roll; and the general effect of that portion of a book of the rolled form, 
when looked at by itself, singularly resembles one page of the Codex Vaticanus. This 
Hebrew fragment consists of three columns; and as the skin is perfect at the sides, and 
has all the marks of the stitches by which it was joined to the other skins, it is not un- 
likely that from very early times three columns on one skin was a customary arrangement. 
This Hebrew fragment was given to the writer by Mrs. Lieder, of Cairo. Its history is 
peculiar, for it was found in a dry shaft beneath the mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem —the 
ancient site of the temple of the Lord, ‘The three columns contain Genesis xxii, 1— 
xxiv. 26. The material is a red skin, prepared for writing on one side only. 
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the latter part of the fourth century. Also the original place of the 
Epistle te the Hebrews shows how this MS. differs from what was 
usual from the time of Athanasius, when it was placed after 2 Thess. 
The omission, too, of ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ in the beginning of the Ephesians 
(where, however, the original writer, or at least a very early hand, 
has added the words in the margin), which accords with the testimony 
of Basil, that these words were not in some ancient MSS., the non- 
addition of the latter part of Mark xvi., and other peculiarities of a 
similar kind in the readings, all form parts of the process of proof on 
which Hug has relied in his Commentatio, as establishing the claim of 
this MS. to be a monument of the former part of the fourth century. 
It may be said with confidence, that the examination of its text and 
contents would prove the high probability (not on a single ground, 
but on many combined) that it is anterior to the middle of the fourth 
century; and this established probability is precisely what paleo- 
graphy confirms. How much older this MS. may be than the middle 
of the fourth century, we have no means of determining. 

The editors of the Roman LXX. in 1586, used the former part of 
this MS. as their basis; their departures from it being, it seems, 
mostly accidental. In adopting the text of this MS. they were 
guided by critical sagacity, which at that time wasremarkable. They 
judged of the antiquity of the MS. itself from a comparison of the 
letters with ancient monuments, such as inscriptions; they estimated 
the ancient date of the text by comparing it with very early citations. 
They thus benefited Biblical study not a little by rescuing the text 
of the L XX. from the form in which it was then current; when it 
followed sometimes the Complutensian edition, and more frequently 
the Aldine. Whataservice the Roman editors might have rendered 
to New Testament criticism, if they had extended their labours to 
that portion of their MSS.! 

In the same century, Werner of Nimeguen extracted some 
readings; and these, and the few verses sent to Erasmus, were long 
the only certain specimens which critics possessed of the text which 
it contains. And thus it was long discussed (and even by Mill, who 
maintained the affirmative) whether this MS. had not been employed 
as the basis of the Complutensian edition. 

The first collation of the Codex Vaticanus was made in 1669 by 
Bartolocci; this is contained in a transcript amongst the MSS. in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi (now Impériale) at Paris. The collation 
itself is very imperfect; and the transcriber has not been very 
diligent or attentive. This collation was first used by Scholz in the 
first vol. of his Greek Testament, in 1830: defective as it is, it has 
some value as confirming or correcting readings quoted by other 
collators. ΤῸ this end it has been recopied both by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, and it was also employed by Muralt in an edition of 
the Greek Testament to be mentioned presently. 

The next collation was that which was executed for Bentley, when 
that critic was engaged in preparations for his proposed Greek Testa- 
ment. An Italian named Mico made the collation about the year 1720. 
Afterwards, when Dr. Thomas Bentley, one of the nephews of the 
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great critic, was staying in Rome, he examined and described this 
MS. Mico was by that time dead; but the variations by the hands 
of correctors, and the traces of the readings a prima manu, were again 
extracted for Bentley by the Abbate Rulotta, and transmitted to 
him. Unhappily we do not know what has become of the notes of this 
re-examination. The collation by Mico is now preserved amongst 
Bentley’s books and papers in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; it is decidedly the most complete that we possess, even 
though Mico has at times confounded the hand of a corrector with 
that of the original copyist. In 1799, this collation was published 
by Ford, in the appendix to the Codex Alexandrinus. The collation 
is in the margin of a copy of the Greek Testament of Cephaleus 
(Strasburg, 1524). Before it was published by Ford, it had been 
transcribed by Woide into a copy of Bishop Fell’s edition (1675); and 
thus, in some places, the peculiarities of the text of Cephaleus were 
assumed as though they were found in the Vatican MS. But, 
indeed, useful as Ford’s edition has been, it is not without good 
fruit to recompare what he printed with the collation as it is found 
in Trinity College Library. 

Birch, while travelling at the expence of the King of Denmark, 
collated the New Testament in this MS., with the exception of the 
Gospels of Luke and John: the whole seems to have been executed, 
for some unexplained reason, with haste. It is clear that hindrances 
were thrown in his way, but he altogether abstains from any state- 
ment of the circumstances under which he made the collation. In 
1788, Birch published his edition of the Greek Gospels, subjoining 
various readings from the MSS. which he had examined. This 
contained the first published collation of the MS.: Woide had pre- 
viously sent to Birch for insertion a transcript of the collation of the 
Gospels of Luke and John as made for Bentley. In 1798, Birch 
published the various readings which he had collected for the Acts 
and Hpistles, and in 1801 he reprinted the critical apparatus to the 
Gospels in the same form. 

From these collations, but especially from that of Mico, critics can 
commonly use the readings of this MS.; but there are not merely cases 
in which one collator has noticed something while another is silent, 
but there are also contradictions and discrepancies. Some of these 
are settled by the testimony of Bartolocci confirming one or the 
other of the collations; but there is enough still uncertain to make 
a critic regret deeply that hitherto the MS. has been inaccessible 
for the purpose of a perfect examination. 

During the time that this MS. with other treasures of the Vatican 
Library was at Paris, Hug examined it, and published a valuable 
description of it: he seems not to have been aware that it was 
desirable to collate it more thoroughly: such a work, however, was 
but little in accordance with his habits of mind. 

The MS. was inspected by Tischendorf in 1842, and by Tregelles 
repeatedly in 1845 and 1846; but it was under such restrictions 
that it was impossible to do more than examine particular readings. 

An edition of the Greek New Testament by Muralt appeared in 
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1846 (and again with prefatory matter in 1848), professedly based 
on this MS. The fact of the case however is, that Muralt had only 
the opportunity of examining the MS. for a few hours; and yet he 
says that this was sufficient to show him the superiority of the 
collation of Bartolocci over the others. As the collation in question 
remains in MS. at Paris, it was not easy for students to disprove 
Muralt’s claim. The transcription of that collation, however, shows 
at once its extreme defectiveness; and it brings clearly to light that 
Muralt could not have made it the basis of his edition. Tischendorf 
plainly proved how little Muralt did, or could have done, in the 
Vatican Library: he might have rendered some service to criticism 
had he been contented with informing others what he himself had 
really observed in the MS. 

It has long been wished that there should be a facsimile edition 
. of this MS.; and much has been said about such a publication 
prepared by Cardinal Mai.! There can be no doubt that an edition 
has been printed, containing both the L XX. and the New Testament 
from this MS., but it does not appear to be what is commonly 
understood as a facsimile edition: it seems rather to be a text closely 
following the MS. Various reasons have been assigned for its not 
having as yet received the approbation of the Roman censors of the 
press. ‘The death of the learned editor may prevent further steps 
being taken to publish his labours, though printed. When Rome 
was in the hands of the Republican government, and the authority 
of the Pope could no longer hinder the appearance of useful works, 
Cardinal Mai offered the impression for sale to Mr. Asher, the 
publisher at Berlin. The terms named by the Cardinal were deemed 
too high by Mr. Asher, and thus the negotiation was broken off. 
It was curious to find a Roman Cardinal endeavouring to enjoy a 
measure of liberty of publication, when the Pope had fled from 
Rome, which he could not have when this ruler of the Romish 
Church was in the full exercise of his powers. The French occu- 
pation of Rome, and the restoration of Papal authority, soon pre- 
vented Cardinal Mai from publishing his edition,— and thus the 
boon so ardently desired by Biblical students of Europe and America 
was withheld.? 

In many respects, there is no MS. of equal value in criticism; so 
that, even though we are at times in doubt as to its readings, we are 
bound to prize highly what we do know. If readings which we 
know, on independent grounds, to be very ancient, but from which 


1 The very contradictory statements which have been published on this subject are 
owing in part to the varying accounts which the Cardinal himself gave to various in- 
quiries. In March, 1846, Cardinal Mai told the present writer that it would not be a 
facsimile edition, but one formed for general use, “comme Il édition Anglaise de Mill.” 
How far this description is apt or accurate, we may, perhaps, be able some day to 
determine. 

2 There was a rumour that this MS. had disappeared at the time of these Roman com- 
motions; and it was even said that it had passed (like most other Jost MSS.) into Russian 
hands. ‘The hope was therefore expressed that, like the Codex San-Germanensis and 
others, it might come to light in Russia, where, at least, it could not be less accessible to 
scholars than it was at Rome. The writer, however, obtained precise information that 
this MS. was safe in its place after the restoration of the Papal government. 
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the mass of MSS. differ, are found in certain documents, it at once 
proves that they possess a peculiar critical worth. And this is the 
case with the Codex Vaticanus. There are places not a few in 
which it stands almost alone, as far as MS. authorities are concerned, 
although confirmed by very many versions, and by express early 
citations. These considerations stamp it with that value which 
leads those who understand how to estimate such subjects aright to 
regard its testimony as of much importance (to say the least), in cases 
altogether doubtful, and when it is not so specially corroborated. 

Of course, like every other MS., it contains errors; and none who 
are moderately versed in critical studies, would, as a matter of course, 
rely implicitly on this or on any other single copy. It possesses a 
good claim to be considered as superior in the New Testament to the 
Greek Textus Receptus, as is the Roman LXX. to the Aldine 
edition. In many points of orthography, this MS. may be safely 
followed, as giving the forms, &c., which really belong to that kind 
of Greek in which the New Testament was originally written. It 
has been supposed that these forms show that the codex was written 
in Egypt; but their existence does not prove this point, which may 
be regarded as pretty certain on other grounds: the habitual reten- 
tion of Alexandrian forms in this MS. is worthy of remark, and this 
it may be thought would have been unlikely if the copyist had 
belonged to another region. 

The text of this MS. is of course Alexandrian ; but Griesbach, on 
his system of classifying the most ancient documents, called the 
greater part of St. Matthew’s Gospel Western: this may be ex- 
plained in a few words. The MS. in general agrees with some of the 
more ancient documents ; certain of these accord with it more closely 
in some parts than in others; so that if the more ancient MSS. &c. 
be divided into subclasses, this would fall strictly under neither: 
it is more ancient than the rest, and cannot be subjected to the 
supposed rules of arrangement which have been applied to them. 
Griesbach had formed his system of recensions before a collation of 
the Codex Vaticanus had been published, so that it was not till after- 
wards that he had the opportunity of knowing how far it clashed 
with the subdivisions which he had laid down; while, at the same 
time, all that he had done to establish the antiquity of his Alexandrian 
and Western recensions was so far good evidence of the value of 
the text of the Codex Vaticanus. 

As the Old and New Testaments are similar in the mode of 
writing, &c. employed, the subjoined facsimile of part of Ezekiel 
will serve equally well to illustrate the New Testament. This 
specimen was traced in 1704 by Zacagni for Grabe, editor of the 
LXX. from the Codex Alexandrinus, and it remains amongst his 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It was most carefully 
and accurately copied under the direction of the Rey. Dr. Bandinel, 
the keeper of the Bodlein Library, for the Rey. T. H. Horne. 
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! Thus represented in English by Mr. Horne: — 
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An examination of this passage with the MS. itself enables the 
writer to add a few remarks. The large K at the beginning of the 
book is from a corrector; the smaller K within the measure of the 
column being the only initial which the original writer thought 
needful: this has been partly erased, but Zacagni has traced both. 
The somewhat rugged and irregular formation of the lines and letters 
arises in great measure, if not entirely, from Zacagni having followed 
the retraced strokes of the later hand that re-inked the letters, instead 
of the more regular, but now faint, lines of the original scribe. In 
this respect this specimen would give a very inadequate idea of the 
regular and careful writing. 


C. Copex Erurami.— This very ancient and valuable pa- 


᾿ limpsest MS., containing some portions of the Old Testament, and a 


considerable part of the New, is preserved in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi (now Impériale) at Paris (No. 9.). It received the name by 
which it is designated from the later writing being a portion of the 
Greek works of Ephrem the Syrian. Of the 209 leaves of which 
the MS. now consists, 145 belong to the New Testament; they 
comprise not quite two thirds of the sacred text. When the book 
was complete it contained all the New Testament, and probably also 
all the Old. The order of the books is the same as in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, the Apocalypse following the Pastoral Epistles. 

This MS. was formerly the property of Cardinal Nicola Ridolfi 


_of Florence, nephew of Leo X., into whose possession it probably 


passed from Andreas Johannes Lascaris, who died at Rome in 1535, 
aged nearly ninety years, and who long before had collected in the 


_ East many Greek MSS. On the death of Cardinal Ridolfi in 1550, 
his library was purchased by Pietro Strozzi, and from him this MS. 


passed into the hands of Catherine de’ Medici, and thence to the 
French Royal Library. 

Allix, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, was the first 
who observed the older writing under the works of Ephrem. After 
the attention of Boivin had been directed to the MS., he extracted 
several readings which Kiister inserted in his reprint of Mill’s 
Greek Testament in 1710. ‘This was the first use to which it was 
critically applied. A few years after this Wetstein made some 
extracts from this and other MSS.; and when in the beginning of 
1716, he showed the readings which he had found in this MS. to 
Bentley, that critic was at once struck with their value, and he sent 
Wetstein again to Paris to collate this palimpsest as accurately as 
he could for him. On this labour Wetstein bestowed great pains, 
though he spoke much of the difficulty which he found in reading 
many parts of the ΜΆ. : indeed, in many places the MS. could not 
then be read. Wetstein’s collation was of course transmitted to 
Bentley; but he retained a copy for himself, from which he gave 
the readings in his Greek Testament thirty-five years afterwards. 
For many years nothing was done in connection with this MS., 
except that a Biblical student occasionally in visiting Paris examined 
a few passages, expressing in general his surprise at the patience 
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which Wetstein had shown in decyphering so much. At length, in 
1834 and the following year, at the suggestion of Fleck, M. Hase 
(“ancien conservateur des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi ”) 
caused a chemical preparation (tinctura Giobertina) to be applied to 
the leaves in order to revivify the ancient writing. Thus, much 
which was illegible before, much that was imperfectly seen by 
Wetstein, was brought fully to light. But though the older writing 
was thus restored, every part of the MS. is so stained and discoloured 
in the process, as not only to be disfigured, but also in some places 
difficult to read from the various colours imbibed by the vellum. 
After this restoration the publication of the text of the MS., which 
many had before much desired, was not long delayed. 

In the latter part of 1840 Tischendorf went to Paris, and from 
December in that year till September 1841, he was occupied in 
examining and copying the MS. for publication. The printed edition 
appeared in 1842, and then this MS. might be said to be for the 
first time available for critical purposes. Tischendorf’s edition follows 
the MS. page for page, and line for line; it is printed in capital 
letters, although not in any way imitating the form of those in the 
MS. itself; one page in facsimile is subjoined to the volume: it 
exhibits very clearly the appearance of the older and the later writing 
as they now are; even the colour is successfully imitated; the many 
stains on the vellum are alone omitted: the only reason that any 
could wish that they had been preserved in the facsimile, is that 
then the pains which Tischendorf took would be more fully ap- 
preciated. 

When the original writing of the first copyist is clear, it is followed 
in the printed edition; where the first corrector has made an alteration 
so as utterly 4% obliterate the original writing, the readings so in- 
troduced are followed, but they are indicated by being given in a 
smaller type. The changes made by all the different correctors are 
enumerated in notes at the end of the volume. Such particulars 
have their value as bearing on the history of the sacred text; for 
when a MS. has been successively corrected by various hands as 
this has been, the readings introduced show what were current at 
the respective times when those lived who took such pains in con- 
forming a MS. to what was needed for present use. 

There may clearly be discerned the traces of the hands of two 
correctors. It seems on all accounts probable that the MS. was 
written in the fifth century ; the first corrector may have belonged 
to the following age, for his writing exhibits few if any indications 
of a more recent date. He went over the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, making occasional alterations neatly and elegantly: the text 
thus altered became more Constantinopolitan than before. . 

The second corrector was a very inelegant scribe, careless alike 
of calligraphy and orthography. He only revised such parts of the 
New Testament as were needed for ecclesiastical purposes; he added 
in the margin notices of the commencement of church lessons, ὅσο. ; 
he freely struck out what he wished to change in the text; in his 
own writing there are many contractions; and he frequently used 
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accents and the rough breathing: of these there is no trace in the 
work of the first corrector. Tischendorf supposes that the second 
reviser lived in the ninth century, and belonged to Constantinople : 
he could not be assigned to an earlier period. He sometimes in- 
troduced his mode of punctuating the text with a cross; and he has 
occasionally added marks of cantillation as a guide to the mode in 
which the text should be intoned in public reading. 

A few things in the MS. appear to belong to a different corrector, 
posterior perhaps to either of the two whose labours require a distinct 
notice. All such pains must be of necessity anterior to the thirteenth 
century, in which the vellum was regarded as worn out for its original 
purposes, and was devoted to the new use of copyists. 

The writing of this MS. is elegant; the letters are rather larger 
than those of the Alexandrian MS.; the first letter of each section 
is larger than the rest, and stands a little beyond the measure of the 
text; in order that this may regularly be done, part of a line is con- 
tinually left blank, where a section or paragraph has ended. In this 
respect the copyist has shown himself superior in neatness and 
perspicuity to the writer of the Codex Alexandrinus. The vellum 
is thin, and apparently of pretty uniform texture. 

The pages of this MS. are not divided into columns, so that its 
appearance differs much from the Codices Alexandrinus and Vati- 
canus. In each line there are generally rather more than forty 
letters; the number of lines in a page is usually forty-one; the four 
pages which contain the first Epistle of Peter have each forty-six 
lines, so as to end the book with the page. There are but few con- 
tractions, and those only such as are usual in the more ancient 
Biblical documents. A point stands as a kind of stop in many places 
much as in the Codex Alexandrinus: no rule could be laid down for 
its insertion or omission; where it does occur, it indicates some 
pause or separation in the construction. 

The Gospels were preceded by the list of the τέτλοι or larger 
chapters (those of Luke and John alone are in the extant part of 
the MS.), but the indications of these τύτλοι in the upper margin of 
the pages were not given. The Ammonian sections stand in the 
margin (sometimes omitted, or else now effaced); but the Eusebian 
canons do not accompany them. The titles and subscriptions to the 
Gospels are short and simple. 

In the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse there are no indications of 
chapters, such as those of Euthalius and others: the Epistles have 
much shorter subscriptions than those of Euthalius. All these cha- 
racteristics agree with what might be expected at the time which is 
generally supposed to be the date of this MS., the former half of the 
fifth century. 

Egypt has been considered to be the country in which this MS. 
originated; and that opinion has many probabilities in its favour. The 
remarks as to this point made already on other codices will apply to this 
MS. The ¢ext of this MS. belongs, like the other more ancient docu- 
ments, to what has been termed the Alexandrian family ; in the Gospels, 
however, there are many passages in which it does not accord with 
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others of that class, especially in places in which parallel passages, or 
other similar sources of supposed correction, suggested alterations. 
If, however, it be compared with the text of the later uncials, its 
adherence in general to a different class becomes manifest; and this, 
too, is the case in many of the characteristic readings, which are 
proved to be ancient by Comparative Criticism, but which are only 
found in a very limited number of the MSS. which have come down 
to us. 

In the other parts of the New Testament, there is a very uniform 
adherence to the readings of its class. Such a remark, however, must 
not be understood of this, or any other MS., as if each one had not 
its own peculiarities in minor points. 

This is one of the most valuable codices which. we possess, ranking 
probably, on the whole, next to the Codex Vaticanus: in some 
respects it is superior to the Codex Alexandrinus; the text of the 
Gospels is far better, and the writer seems to have been more careful 
in general, both in writing and in the division of sentences, so as 
to make them perspicuous to the eye. In one place, however, there 
is a most extraordinary oversight: in thé Revelation (p. 298.), the 
copyist has in the first five lines of the page given in its proper 
place, ch. x. 9, 10.5; in the sixth line the latter verse continues 
thus : — 

μουωςμελιγλυκυκαιοτεδακρυονεκτωνοφθαλ 

μωναυτωνκαίοταν &c., out of the end of chap. vii. and beginning of 
chap. viii. on to ver. 4. 

τωναγιωνεκχειροοτουαγγελουενωπιοντουθῦχιλιας 

diaxootaseEnxovta ὅτο. in chap. xi. 3. 

This strange mistake must have arisen from a sort of mechanical 

transcription: the copyist must have accidentally turned to the wrong 
page after writing καὶ ὅτε in chap. x.; and perhaps as mechanically 
afterwards went on in chap. xi., from the page which he ought to have 
transcribed, though he had inserted in this place rather more than 
ten lines altogether incoherent, and had entirely omitted the close of 
chap. x. and beginning of chap. xi., which ought to be there. None 
of the correctors have lent a helping hand to this passage; none have 
appeared to notice the incoherence and want of sequence: this may 
arise from the general neglect with which the Apocalypse has 
been treated in church use in public; although it may be remarked 
that other MSS., Biblical and non-Biblical, contain at times sen- 
tences uncorrected in which two different things are equally blended 
in confusion. 
_ This is the only passage in the Codex Ephreim in which a mistake 
of such a kind has been made: except the ordinary interchange of 
vowels of similar sound (at least in the pronunciation then usual), 
and of certain consonants, this MS. cannot be regarded as incorrectly 
written. 


D. Coprx Bez or CANTABRIGIENSIS.—This MS. belongs to 
the public library of the University of Cambridge: it contains the 
four Gospels and the book of Acts in Greek and Latin on opposite 
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pages. Theodore Beza, its former possessor, obtained it, he says, 
during the French civil wars in 1562, when it was found in the 
monastery of St. Ireneus at Lyons: it was no doubt then rescued 
by some Huguenot soldier from the general destruction which took 
place at the sack of that Abbey. In 1581, Beza sent it as a present 
to the University of Cambridge, where it has been ever since re~ 
garded as one of the principal treasures of the University Library. 

We know nothing certainly of its history before it came into the 
hands of Beza; and even though it be supposed to be identical with 
the MS. cited as 8. in the margin of Robert Stephens’s third edition, 
1550 (a question on which some remarks will presently be made), 
it would only carry back its history by a very few years. 

This MS. has several peculiar features, especially the character 
and conformation of the text. The Gospels stand, Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark; an order found in some of the MSS. of the Old Latin. 
It is clear that the Catholic Epistles once belonged to the ΜΆ. ; 
for there is the end of the third Epistle of John, in the Latin version, 
on the leaf on the reverse of which the book of Acts begins. Here 
and there portions of the MS. are defective: some of these chasms 
have been supplied by a later hand; and as the Latin text is opposite 
the Greek, there are places in which the readings of the MS. are 
preserved in the translation, though lost in the Greek text. 

The peculiarities in the text consist of interpolations, sentences 
which seem to be wholly recast, occasional omissions, &c; so that 
Beza thought that it was a copy rather to be preserved for its 
antiquity and curiosity than to be made public. He feared, no 
doubt, lest it should occasion some perplexity or difficulty as to 
Scripture authority. 

Beza was the first person who used it (at least under its present 
name) for critical purposes, he referred to it occasionally in the 
notes to his editions of the Greek Testament. Many since his time 
collated it, so that it has constantly found a place in the critical 
apparatus of editors. Wetstein accused this MS. of having had 
its Greek text conformed to the Latin with which it is accompanied ; 
and in this charge he had more reasonable grounds with regard 
to this MS. than in the case of others (such as A. B. C.) which he 
similarly accused ; for its readings often are striking in their resem- 
blance to the Latin versions; and as it is accompanied by Latin on 
the opposite page, this seemed to some, before the time of Wetstein, 
to be a ground of more than suspicion. But although much may be 
said as to the character of many things in its text, the charge of its 
being adapted to the accompanying Latin is one which cannot be 
substantiated to any general degree, even if there be points of 
difficulty uncleared up: for the Latin text is as peculiar as the Greek, 
and very frequently the Latin text has been made to suit the Greek 
without any regard for Grammar or perspicuity. 

In 1793 the text, both Greek and Latin, was published by Kipling 
at Cambridge in a very handsome edition with facsimile types. 
Although the editor did not show much accurate learning in his 
Prolegomena, and though his judgment was at fault in not giving 
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the original reading in the text where a correction had been made, yet 
he appears to have used scrupulous exactitude in performing this task 
efficiently according to the plan which he had proposed to himself. 
The notes at the end enable the critical student to discover what 
the original reading was, in the places in which a change had been 
made. 

Besides the parts of this MS. now entirely wanting, sixty-six of 
the leaves are torn or mutilated. The defects in the Greek, are 
at the beginning to Matt. i. 20., vi. 20—ix. 2., xxvii. 2—12.; 
John: i. 1611. °26.; Acts vill. 29—x. 14.5 xxi 2—10;; 16 
18., xxii. 10—20., xxii. 29. to the end. In the Latin it is defective 
at the beginning to Matt. i. 12., vi. 8—vili. 27., xxvi. 65—xxvii. 
2.; John i. 1—iii. 16.; Acts vill. 19—x. 4., xx. 31—xxi. 3., 
xxi. 7—11., xxii. 2—10., xxii. 20. to the end. Also in the Greek a 
later hand has supplied Matt. 11, 7—16.; Mar. xvi. 15. to the end; 
John xviii. 13 —xx. 13.: in the Latin, Matt. ii. 20—iii. 8.; Mar. 
xvi. 6. to the end; John xvili. 2—xx. 1. These Greek additions 
appear to be later than the tenth century; the Latin are more 
ancient. 3 

The text of this MS. is arranged stichometrically ; and, besides 
this division, there is also occasionally a point introduced, as indi- 
cative of a pause. The contractions are few, and the writing is 
distinct and upright. The Gospels have the enumeration of the 
Ammonian sections in the margin; but they have proceeded from a 
later hand, they are sometimes quite misplaced, and they are not 
accompanied by the Eusebian canons. Liturgical remarks, indica- 
tions of lessons, &c., are in many places appended by some of the 
correctors. In the Acts, there is no notation of chapters or sections, 
either from the original scribe or from a later hand. The breaks 
sometimes accord with the divisions of Euthalius, but this is by no 
means universal. 

The best judgment of the age of this MS. appears to be that 
which assigns it to the sixth century: the date propounded as 
possible by Kipling, the second century (in which he followed 
Whiston '), is scarcely worthy of serious refutation. 

There appear to be no data whatever to lead to a conclusion as 
to where it was written: some have proposed Alexandria ; but that 
rests on very indefinite grounds; for the presence of Alexandrian 
forms (as they have been called) does not now lead critics to think 
of copyists as belonging of necessity to that city. The fact of the 
Greek text being accompanied by Latin shows that it was intended 
for use in the West, or at all events by men of the West. It may, 
indeed, be asked what use the Greek text could be to the mere 
Latins. The same thing, however, is found in other MSS. which 
belong to the West: some, no doubt, wished to use the Scripture in 
its original tongue. It has, indeed, been suggested that there were 


1 “Beza’s double copy, which is far more ancient than any of the rest, and I think 
written at the latest within thirty years of the death of John the Apostle.” Whiston’s 
tract, “Of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, according to Beza’s double Copy of the Four 
Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles,” 
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churches in Southern Gaul in which both Greek and Latin were 
current ; and this has been coupled with the fact that this MS. was 
found at Lyons, where we know that there was early connection 
with the East (as shown by Ireneus and the Epistle to Smyrna), 
as well as with Italy. This MS. may have originated in the very 
region in which it was found in modern days, or, it may have been 
written elsewhere, to be there used. 

The small measure of intelligence evinced by the scribe shows 
that the peculiar text of this document could not have originated 
with him. The interpolations had probably been introduced into 
some still older copy from the margin, in which they had been pre- 
viously written. ‘There they may have been subjoined by some who 
wished to add whatever they could obtain, to make the narrative 
more full and complete. In no part are the additions so many, or so 
peculiar, as in the Acts. Some of the interpolations are found in no 
other known document; while others, such as some of those in the 
Acts, are supported by the margin of the Harclean Syriac; a few, 
such as that at the end of Matt. xx. 28., are found in copies of the 
old Latin; and several of the peculiarities throughout the Gospels 
are shared.by the Syriac version noticed by Mr. Cureton amongst 
the other treasures in the British Museum obtained from the Nitrian 
monasteries. 

These peculiarities have caused the Codex Beze to be very 
variously estimated. Some eccentric minds have felt such admiration 
for the points of difference between this copy and others, that they 
have held it up as if it alone contained the genuine text: its claims 
were thus upheld by Whiston’, and (in measure at least) by 
Harwood ; and in more recent time it was thus used by Bornemann 
in his edition of the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the other hand, the peculiar features of this MS. have been so 
rested on by others, as to lead them to deny that it has any authority 
in criticism. Wetstein, with his sweeping charge of Latinizing, of 
course casts the claims of this MS. at once aside; and others, too, 
who seemed to rest their arguments on different grounds, have 
sought to impugn its character altogether. Thus Matthei? brought 
forward the theory that some Latin monk, whose acquaintance with 
Greek was very limited, had written in his copy extracts from 


1 «The Four Gospels of Matthew, John, Luke, Mark; with the Acts of the Apostles 
according to the Greek Part of the MS. of Beza, now probably above 1600 years old, in 
the Public Library of the University of Cambridge: collated by Patrick Young, A.B. 
Usher; and at least twice by Dr. Mills; besides a still later collation. The imperfections 
of which copy are here supplied from the vulgar Latin. Translated into English and 
published by Mr. Whiston.” ‘This is the first part of “ Mr. Whiston’s Primitive New 
Testament. Stamford and London, 1745.” 

2 Note on Luke xiii. 24. in his larger Greek Test.: — De Codice Wetst. D. ita suspicor. 
Monachus quidam Latinus, Greece mediocriter doctus, Greco novo Testamento suo ad- 
seripserat marginibus loca Patrum, cum Grecorum tum Latinorum, que locos singulos 
N. Testamenti spectare videbantur. Notaverat etiam discrimina codicum aliquot Greco- 
rum et Latinorum N. Testamenti. Adjecerat etiam loca litterarum sacrarum parallela. 
Ex hac farragine deinde vel ipse, vel alius confecit textum sibi probabilem. Id utrum 
per stultitiam, an per fraudem fecerit, incertum est. Ex hujusmodi exemplari autem, ab- 
horrenti ab reliquis omnibus ductus est Codex Cantabrigiensis seu Wetst. D. Qui aliter 
de hoe Codice opinantur, ad eum hand attenderint.” 
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various fathers which seemed to relate to the text; and that he had 
also noted the differences of some copies, Greek and Latin, and had 
added parallel passages of Scripture. Out of this collection, he then 
supposed that this monk himself, or some one else, had formed the 
text of which this MS. is a transcript. Bishop Middleton’s theory 
was very similar: he thought that some Latin Christian had filled 
the margin of his copy with glosses and various readings in Latin ; 
and that these were translated into Greek by some one whose value 
for them was greater than his knowledge of languages or his critical 
acumen. On these grounds he regarded this MS. as wholly unworthy 
of a voice in criticism. 

In all these theories and surmises there is a certain measure of 
truth, but intermingled with not a few mistakes. No doubt that the 
interpolations, &c. did originate in marginal scholia; but the fact that 
some of these are found also in other documents (e. g. the margin of 
the Harclean Syriac) is sufficient proof that they could not have 
come into existence as supposed by Matthzi and Middleton: the 
accretion must have been more gradual; and so far from the theory 
of Latin origin being tenable, at least as a general thing, just the 
reverse is the demonstrable fact. But the peculiarities of this MS. 
do not affect the character of its text in other parts; the interpolations 
may be separated, and there remains a text strongly corroborative of 
the other most ancient MSS.: its evidence then is all the more 
forcible, for the basis of interpolation and change must have been a 
text of very great antiquity. It then accords in a great measure 
with other documents, such as the Latin versions, belonging to the 
West; and this united testimony was regarded by Griesbach as giving 
in the Gospels the evidence for his western recension or family: and 
though no precise line of demarcation could be drawn between these 
western documents and those styled especially Alexandrian, it is 
clear that both in their agreements and in their diversities they give 
united testimony against the common mass of Constantinopolitan 
MSS. 

There are, indeed, places in which this MS. stands almost alone in 
presenting a reading which we know independently to be ancient, 
and which we find from versions and early citations to have been 
formerly widely spread. This fact alone attests its high value. 

This is the oldest MS. which contains the passage John vii. 53— 
vill. 11.3; it has it, however, in a form, both in the Greek and Latin, 
which is wholly different from that found in any other MS., widely 
as the copies vary which do contain the narrative. It is thus clear 
that the origin of this history, as finding a place in this Gospel, was 
at least twofold: the narration had two forms, and those copies which 
introduced it had it in general in one form (though with great verbal 
differences), and this MS. had it in another: the latter appears to be 
most in accordance with the narrative which Eusebius states that 
Papias transmitted. 

The determination of the question whether this MS. is alone in 
its peculiarities depends on its identity or the contrary with Robert 
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Stephens’s β΄", the readings of which stand with others in the margin 
of his edition of 1550. He himself says of β', “‘ secundo exemplar 
vetustissimum in Italia ab amicis collatum.” The collations in general 
were, we know, made by his son Henry Stephens, then a young 
man; but it is uncertain whether the mode of expression does not 
exclude him from being regarded as the examiner of β. The 
readings extracted from . agree in a vast number of places with 
the Codex Bezz, and with no other known MS.: in places in which 
this MS. is defective there is hardly ever any citation from β. in 
Stephens’s margin: the passages in which £. is cited for readings not 
in Codex Beze are very few; and they are not more than might 
have been expected from the average proportion of errata in Ste- 
phens’s margin. On the other hand, it has been said that this MS. 
was preserved at Lyons, and that Stephens’s @. was collated in Italy. 
Various theories have been advanced on this subject: some have 
accused Beza of wilful misstatement, and thus have thought that he 
erred in saying that his MS. came from Lyons, and had been long 
preserved there. The latter statement, however, must have been 
made by Beza on the authority of his informant; and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the account which he had received was 
incorrect, than that he should have misrepresented facts without 
motive. It has been thought that Henry Stephens, who did not go 
into Italy until after the death of Francis 1. in 1547, may have 
collated the MS. at Lyons, and that the extracts having been sent 
to his father from Italy, the MS. itself was so described. 

Wetstein identified this MS. with one which the Bishop of Cler- 
mont in Auvergne had brought with him to the council of Trent in 
1546, and which he there cited for the reading in John xxi., ἐὰν αὐτὸν 
θέλω μένειν οὕτω 5 ἕως ἔρχομαι : and he thought that it had been either 
preserved at Trent for some time, or that H. Stephens, after col- 
lating it in Italy, had left it at Trent. But he did not go to Italy 
till 1547 at the earliest; and besides, the account says that the bishop 
of Clermont brought it to Trent: but indeed the occurrence of this 
one word οὕτως is too slight for Wetstein’s chain of conjectures to 
hang firmly by it. 

We may say confidently that either the Codex Beze and 8. are 
the very same MS., or else the one must be a copy of the other: the 
similar readings would almost establish this; and the similar chasms 
in the two MSS. (if diverse) are yet more conclusive. Wetstein, 
Michaelis, Griesbach, and Marsh, who examined the subject with 
critical attention, all came to the conclusion that both designations 
belong to the same document. ‘This opinion has been very generally 
acceded to by critics. Marsh, in the course of his demonstration that 
a MS. which is now in the library of the University of Cambridge, 


} That is, the second of the documents from which various readings were extracted and. 
placed in the margin of his folio Greek Test. (1550). The first document so cited is the 
Greek text of the Complutensian Polyglott, published by Cardinal Ximenes; the rest 
were all MSS. 

2 See the citation from Marianus Victorius in Marsh’s notes to Michaelis, ii. .704. 
“ Hieronymus legit, sicut habet antiquissimus Grecus Codex, quem Tridentinum attulit 
Claromontanensis Episcopus, anno Domini 1546.” 
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and which formerly belonged to Vatablus, was one of those used by 
Robert Stephens, laid down a theorem, founded on the doctrine of 
probabilities, for stating definitely the chances that some MS. col- 
lated formerly but not otherwise identified, is the same as some 
known MS., the readings of which exhibit a remarkable accordance. 
The principle on which this theorem is founded is chiefly the com- 
parison of the peculiar readings found in the collation and in the 
known MS.; then those found also in one, two, or three other 
documents; and thus he is able to deduce a statement in figures of 
the chances or probabilities of identity. Applying this mode of 
statement to the Codex Bezz and β., Marsh says, “ From this theorem 
it appears that the probability of their identity is to the probability 
of their diversity as a sum exceeding a thousand of nonillions to 
unity.”! It may, indeed, be said that this mode of calculation is 
fallacious, since the balance of probability would equally apply to 
a transcript or duplicate MS.; and if in the Epistles of St. Paul we 
possessed only either the Codex Augiensis (F.), or the Boernerianus 
(G.), and a collation of the other, and not the other MS. itself, the 
chances that they were identical (which we know is not the case) 
would be as strong as in the case of Stephens’s β. and the Codex 
Bezze. There would be much in this consideration, were it not that 
all places of deposit of Greek MSS., public and private, have been 
explored without any such duplicate coming to light; and thus it is 
far more probable, either that Stephens made a mistake in saying 
that his @. had been collated in Italy, or else that Beza was misin- 
formed as to the point that this MS. had been at Lyons long before 
it was found there in 1562. 

The importance of this inquiry arises from the peculiarity of the 
text, and the ancient readings which it preserves: another MS. 
would have been supposed to be a strong corroboration of this class 
of text. 
re least three transcripts of this MS. have been made for critical 
use in modern times: one on vellum in the library of Trinity 
College Cambridge ; one which Simon procured; and one made by 
Wetstein. This fact must be remembered lest any one of these 
modern copies should be supposed to be Stephens’s β. 

Taking the peculiarities of this MS. into consideration, it may be 
said that its evidence when alone, especially in additions, is of scarcely 
any value as to the genuine text; but of the very greatest when 
corroborated by other very ancient authority. 


1 Notes to Michaelis, ii. 701. The statement of this theorem is given in the fourth of 
Marsh’s “ Letters to Travis,” Leipzig, 1795. Further remarks of Marsh on the subject of 
his theorem, and the correction of an error in computation, which had run through the 
statement of it (an error which greatly diminished the sum of probability as thus repre- 
sented, and was thus so far against the theory which it was used to support), have received 
but little, if any, critical attention, Nor can this be wondered at; for they appeared in 
his “ Reply to the Strictures of Dean Milner” (Cambridge, 1813), on the subject of the 
Bible Society. But whoever wishes to understand Marsh’s theorem must not only use his 
Letters to Travis, but also the additional statement, where he points out the error in cal- 
culation against himself into which he had fallen. A pamphlet on a subject so thoroughly 
different is about the most unlikely place to look for anything of the kind. 
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The Latin text is here placed for convenience below the Greek; 
in the MS. itself they stand (as has been already stated) on opposite 
pages.! 


CRAP. XEVe 


FRAGMENTS OF MSS. OF THE MOST ANCIENT CLASS, CONTAINING PORTIONS 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


Bersrpes these MSS. of the most ancient class, which contain a 
large part at least of the Gospels, there are several fragments which 
from their antiquity must be placed in the same class. 

N. (J. N. 1.) Copex Purpureus.—Four leaves of this fragment 
are in the Cotton Library (Cod. Cottonianus) in the British Museum; 
six are in the Vatican; and ¢wo are in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. The MS. to which they belonged was written in silver 
letters (now turned black) on purple vellum; not paper, as has been 
incorrectly stated respecting the fragments in the British Museum. 
The words IC (Incovs), OC (Geos), KC (xupios), TC (vios), and 
CCOTHP were written in gold letters, which have not suffered in 
the same manner as the general text in silver characters has done. 
The leaves in the British Museum (J. of Wetstein) contain Matt. 
xxvi. 57—65., xxvu..26—34.; John xiv. 2—-10., xv. 1522. » The 
leaves in the Vatican (called by Scholz I.) contain Matt. xix. 6 —13., 
xx, 6 —22., xx. 29—xxi. 19.; those at Vienna (N. of Wetstein and 
others) contain Luke xxiv. 13—21.,34—39. The whole of these 
fragments were copied by Tischendorf and published in his Monu- 
menta Sacra. The date to which they belong appears to be the end 
of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century. 

The writing is in two columns; the letters are large and round ; 
the Ammonian sections and-Eusebian canons are placed in the 
margin; and some of the τίτλοι occur at the top of the pages still 
preserved. There are a few contractions besides those in common 
use in the most ancient books. 

Wetstein employed the Cotton and Vienna fragments for purposes 
of criticism, though the citations which he gave were very few: he 
Jesignated them respectively J. and N. Scholz was the first to use 


1 Thus represented in English by Mr. Horne, — 


Matt. v. 1—s: 


ANDSEEINGTHEMULTITUDESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN-CAMETOHIM 

HISDISCIPLES: ANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 
BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT:FORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 
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the Vatican fragments, which he employed the letter Τ᾿. to indicate. As 
they belong to the same MS. it would be far more convenient to use 
the same mark of reference for them all; and this has been done by 
Tischendorf of late (not in his Monumenta Sacra or his Greek 
Testament): he now employs N. for that purpose. This letter has 
also been adopted for all the three fragments by Tregelles in his 
Greek Testament. 

The following facsimile is taken from John xiv. 6. in one of the 


Cotton fragments. 


KEFGIAYTWMOTe 
ErWEIMEIHO 
AOCKAIHAAH . 
OJXIXAIHZOH 
OYA.IC EPXETar 
TT POCTONTI Ps 
CIMHAJEMOy 


In ordinary Greek characters with the corresponding literal 
English, thus: — 


AETEIATTOOI= SAITHUNTOHIMJs 
ETOQEIMEIHO IAMTHEW 
AOSKAIHAAH AYANDTHETRU 
@IAKAIHZOH THANDTHELIFE 
OTAISEPXETar NOMANCOMErTH 
IIPOSTONIITPa UNTOTHEFTHR 


EIMHAIEMOr BUTBYMe 
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P. Coprx GuELPHERBYTANUS A.—This is a palimpsest in the 
Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel.! Knittel, about a century ago, had 
his attention directed by De Praun to the Codex Carolinus, a volume 
in that library containing the Origines of Isidore of Seville, in con- 
sequence of marks of ancient writing which had been observed 
under the more recent; and he succeeded in deciphering part of the 
Gothic translation of the Epistle to the Romans, and also some 
portions of two uncial MSS. of the Gospels: these were all pub- 
lished with facsimile specimens at Brunswick in 1762. This MS. 
consists of forty-three leaves, containing parts of eight chapters of 
St. Matthew, of four chapters of St. Mark, of eighteen chapters of 
St. Luke, and of three of St. John: these leaves are in some parts 
wholly illegible. 

The letters of P. are large, square, and upright; the initial letters 
of the sections are much larger than the rest; in each page there 
are two columns; the notation of the Ammonian sections is given in 
the margin, but without reference to the Eusebian canons, unless, 
indeed, these latter were written in red ink, which is often wholly 
effaced in palimpsests. This palimpsest is generally supposed, and 
that on good grounds, to be of the sixth century: its readings show 
that it belongs to the more ancient class. The firmness of the 
vellum fitted it for the second use which was made of it at a later 
period. All the parts which Knittel could read of this and the fol- 
lowing MS. he published in common Greek characters; he also gave 
an excellent facsimile of one page of each MS. as it stands with 
the later writing partially hiding the ancient text.? 


Q. Coprex GUELPHERBYTANUS B.—This palimpsest is the second 
Greek Biblical MS. which was found in the earlier writing of the 
Codex Carolinus: it consists of thirteen leaves, containing fragments 
of twelve chapters of St. Luke, and of two of St. John. 

The letters are smaller than those of P., but they have a general 
resemblance in other respects: so too this MS. is also in two 
columns, and has the Ammonian sections in the same manner with- 
out the Eusebian canons. This MS. also appears to belong to the 
sixth century. 

In P. and Ὁ. there are found the usual ancient contractions, and the 
same interchanges of vowels and diphthongs, which are also frequent. 


1 Knittel traces this history of the MS. which contains these buried treasures, backward 
from the time that it was placed in the Wolfenbiittel Library (in 1699), to its purchase by 
the Duke of Brunswick ten years before, when it was at Prague, where it had been for 
some years ; whither it was brought from Mayence, having been sent thither from the 
monastery of Weissenburg. He supposes that it must have been reused in Spain. 
Cardinal Mai, however, says “ Atque hoc loco rem eruditis ut spero jucundam non reti- 
cebo; nempe quod codicem illum Guelpherbytanum, ex quo cl. Knittellius fragmenta 
Ulphilz Gothica eruit, e numero esse Bobiensium docuit me per litteras vir ill. Nie- 
buhrius: cujus dicto confirmationis per se non indigo.” (Classici Auctores I. Pref. 
p. xliii.). If this be correct the Codex Carolinus must be one of the scattered treasures, 
once concentrated at Bobbio in Piedmont. 

2 This is contained in Knittel’s “ Ulphile versionem Gothicam nonnullorum capitum 
Epistole Pauli ad Romanos. .. . e litura Codicis manuscripti rescripti qui in Augusta 
apud Guelpherbytanos Bibliotheca adservatur; una cum yariis variz litteraturae moni- 
mentis hue usque ineditis.” Brunswick, 1762. [Tischendorf has just announced his 
intention of re-editing the text of P, and Q. ] 
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Besides the text of P. and Q., Knittel found in the same pa- 
limpsest volume, the index of the chapters of the Gospels, in uncial 
Greek characters of a later date: the letters ©, Θ, O, C, being com- 
pressed, a plain indication of departure from the very ancient forms. 


T. Coprx Boreranus. — This is a valuable fragment of thirteen 
leaves, containing part of three chapters of St. John’s Gospel, in 
which the Greek text is accompanied by a Thebaic translation. It 
is now in the library of the Propaganda at Rome. Giorgi published 
the text, both Greek and Thebaic, in 1789. 

The Greek and Thebaic texts occupy opposite pages, the Greek 
preceding; in each page there are two columns; there is no nota- 
tion of sections or other divisions; a simple point occurs as the 
occasional indication of a pause. These fragments have been as- 
signed to the fifth century; the form of the letters, &c., appear to 
exclude a later date. It appears that the ignorant monk who 
brought this MS. with him from Egypt to Europe, was so wholly 
unaware of its value, that he lost the greater part of the leaves; 
those which were preserved are a sample of a very ancient copy. 


FRAGMENTUM WoIpDEANUM.— There may be here described 
eight leaves of Greek and Thebaic, the text of which was edited by 
Woide from the MS. which was then in his own possession. They 
appear to answer in general to the description given of the Codex 
Borgianus: Woide, however (Cod. Alex. Pref. p. xv.), assigns these 
to the seventh century, which certainly seems to be too late; for 
the round letters are not compressed, and the writing is altogether 
earlier. They seem to have been a portion of a MS. almost a 
counterpart of T.; the lines, however, as exhibited in the facsimile 
specimen, published by Ford, are rather longer. This fragment has 
never yet been used for critical purposes in any edition of the Greek 
text which has come forth; which is remarkable, since it has been 
so long published. (The text and specimen are contained in the 
appendix to the Codex Alexandrinus, Oxford, 1799.) These eight 
leaves contain Luke xii. 15—xiii. 32.: they may without incon- 
venience be designated by the letter T. in St. Luke; for this can 
cause no confusion with the Borgian fragments, which contain only 
part of St. John. 


Z. CopExX DUBLINENSIS RESCRIPTUS.—In the year 1787, Dr. 
Barrett, one of the Fellows of Trinity College Dublin, while ex- 
amining a MS. in the library of that institution, noticed some ancient 
writing under the more recent Greek: the ancient portions he as- 
certained to consist of part of Isaiah, of some orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzum, and a large portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew. The 
latter was in very ancient Greek letters, older than those (though they 
were also uncial) in which the other buried works had been written. 

Dr. Barrett applied himself with great assiduity to the work of 
deciphering the portions of St. Matthew ; and the parts so recovered 
were at the expense of the college engraved for publication. This 
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was, it appears, completed some years before the work was actually. 
published: this took place in 1801.: Dr. Barrett appears to have 
read, in 1787, all that was at all legible, with great exactness; and 
it was under /zs instructions that the engraver worked. In the pub- 
lished volume, however, he gave, on the pages opposite the engraved 
plates, the text in common Greek characters, and with a subjoined 
collation ; but with so little exactitude that his accuracy has been 
impugned. In fact, his own credit and the usefulness of his edition 
would have stood far higher if he had been content with expressing 
the ancient writing in uncial characters. 

The palimpsest leaves of St. Matthew are thirty-two, forming 
sixty-four plates in the published edition: many parts of the pages 
are left blank, and in some cases the part expressed by the engraver 
is only half a page. The value of the text of Z. is so great that it 
was earnestly wished that the fragments should be re-examined, so 
as to ascertain whether the entire leaves exist, of which Dr. Barrett 
gave the text of but one half (whether, in fact, the rest was non- 
existent or simply illegible), and also to endeavour to restore by 
chemical process those portions of the palimpsest which exist but 
which were illegible. Accordingly, in 1853, S. P. Tregelles went to 
Dublin, and was permitted by the authorities of Trinity College, at 
the instance of Dr. Todd, the librarian, to examine the MS. and to 
attempt the restoration of the illegible portions. After identifying 
the ancient leaves which belong to St. Matthew, it was at once 
evident that where Dr. Barrett gave the text of but half a leaf, it 
was from that being the only part of which the vellum remained; 
for when the ancient material was devoted to its more recent use, 
several leaves were formed of two pieces, one old and one new, 
stuck together. The chemical restoration was completely successful ; 
for without defacing the vellum (as was the case with the Codex 
Ephraemi) all the older writing (hardly a letter excepted) was 
brought clearly to light: and thus the testimony of this MS. where 
it ἐδ extant, is no longer in any important case doubtful. 

In each page there is but one column, and in general the number 
of lines is twenty-one. The τίτλοι were marked in the margin, and 
the subjects of them were given (as in A.) at the top of the page. 
It contained the Ammonian sections. If the references to the Euse- 
bian canons were also there, they have disappeared, through the 
comparative ease with which vermillion can be washed out. Like 
all the other most ancient documents, there are no breathings or 
accents; the interpunction is only indicated by a space being left 
and an occasional dot. A larger letter extending into the margin is 
found at the commencement of a new section. 

Dr. Barrett assigned this MS. to the sixth century, and with him 
all other paleographers agree; for the form of the letters, upright, 
broad, and full, and all other indications, mark it as belonging to that 


1 Evangelium secundum Mattheum ex codice rescripto in Bibliotheca Collegii SS*°. 
Trinitatis juxta Dublin: descriptum opera et studio Johannis Barrett, 5. Τὶ. Ῥ., socii sen. 
Trin. Coll. Dublin, Cui adjungitur Appendix Collationem codicis Monfortiani complectens, 
Dublinii, 1801. 
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age. The present discolorations of the vellum (as much noticed 
before it was chemically restored as since) are supposed to arise 
from its haying been formerly dyed purple. In connection with the 
writing of this MS. it should be observed that there is a freeness 
and symmetry in the strokes which is faintly represented by Dr. 
Barrett’s engraver. 

The interchanges of vowels which are common in other very 
ancient MSS., are met with also in this; and also some of those 
peculiarities of orthography which characterise the Alexandrian 
dialect. 

The value of these fragments for critical purposes is very great ; 
they are more important than the other fragments; indeed, they 
might take precedence of many MSS. of much greater pretension. 

The following engraving represents part of Dr. Barrett’s first plate, 
containing Matt. 1. 18, 19. 
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The following is the same passage in common Greek characters 
with the literal English translation : — 


V. 18. TorarirxTHreNnesizor V. 18. NowTHEBIRTHOFJSCHTTH 


TOSHN-MNHSTEY@EI USWAS‘BEINGESPOU 
SHSTHSMHTPOSATTO... SEDHISMOTHER 
MAPIASTOINSH@MPIN MARYTOJOSEPHBEFORE 
SYNEA@EINAYTOTSET THEYCAMETOGETHERSHEWAS 
ΡΗΘΗΕΝΓΑΣΤΡΙΕΧΟΥ͂ΣΑ᾽ FOUNDWITHCHILD 
ἘΚΠΝΣΑΓΙΟΥ" BYTHEHOLYSPT* 

V. 19. Ioze@Paroannparrus V. 19. JosEPHTHENHERHUSBAND 
AIKAIOSQNKAIMHOEA... BEINGAJUSTMANANDNOTWILL. . 
AYTHNAEIPMATEISAI TOMAKEHERAPUBLICEXAMPLE 
EBOTAHOHAA@PAATIOAY WASMINDEDPRIVILYTOPUT 
SAIAYTHN, HERAWAY. 


Coprex Nirriensis. — Amongst the Syriac MSS. brought from 
the monastery of Sta Maria Deipara, and now in the British Museum, 
the Rev. W. Cureton discovered a palimpsest, the under writing of 
which contained some books of Homer (which he has since published 
in facsimile printing '), and fragments of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

The portion containing St. Luke (forty-five leaves) was collated by 
S. P. Tregelles in 1854. The ancient writing is so faint that it 
requires a clear day, with as much light as the British Museum 
affords, and also an eye well and long accustomed to read ancient 
MSS.: in parts also a strong lens was almost indispensable; and 
sometimes it was difficult to trace any of the erased letters, except 
by holding the leaf to the light and catching the traces of the strokes 
by which the vellum had been scraped rather thinner by the style. 
In doing this, however, it was needful to avoid the mistake of fol- 
lowing the letters which belong to the other side of the vellum. 
The more recent writing is part of the Monophysite treatise of 
Severus of Antioch against Grammaticus translated into Syriac; the 
writing of this is so black and broad, and covers the page so 
thoroughly, as to add considerably to the difficulty of reading the 
original contents of the vellum. These hindrances were such as to 
make much patience requisite ; but after continuous study for many 
weeks, there was but one leaf in which more than an occasional word 
or letter baffled the attempt at collation and transcription. 

In these fragments there are now extant, after the τίτλοι or index 
of ancient chapters which are contained in two of the leaves, — ch. 
i, 1—13., 1, 69—i1. 4., ἢ. 16—27., iv. 39—y. 4., v. 25—vi. 8., 
vi. 18—30., vi. 49—vii. 22., viii. 5—15., viii. 25—ix. 1. ix. 12—43., 
x. 3—16., xi. 4—27., xii. 4—15., xii. 40—52., xiii. 26—xiv. 1., 
xiv. 12—xy. 1., xv. 13—xvi. 16., xvii. 21— xviii. 10., xviii. 22 —xx. 


* “Fragments of the Iliad of Homer from a Syriac Palimpsest. Edited by William 
Cureton M, A.” 1851. To this work are added six of the pages in facsimile ; the execu- 
tion of which is peculiarly beautiful. 
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20., xx. 33—47., xxi. 12—-xxii. 15., xxii. 42—56., xxi. 71—xxiil. 
12., xxiii. 388—51. 

The ancient writing is in two columns: the number of lines in 
each page is generally twenty-five. The letters are of very ancient 
form, so that the sixth century is not too early a date to assign to 
these fragments: they appear to belong, probably, rather to the 
earlier than the later part of that age. The Ammonian sections stand 
in the margin; the Eusebian canons, if once there, are now effaced. 

The text of these fragments is ancient; agreeing generally with 
some of the other copies of the oldest class. The discovery of all 
such fragments is of importance as affording a confirmation of those 
results which criticism of the text would previously have indicated. 

Tischendorf proposes to use the letter R. as a reference to indicate 
this MS. The small fragments which have previously been desig- 
nated by this letter may easily be cited in the few places in which 
they can be mentioned, by name, without requiring any abbreviated 
mark of reference.' 


Besides the Nitrian fragment of St. Luke, there are amongst the 
Syriac MSS. palimpsest fragments of a very small portion of St. 
John’s Gospel. These leaves are of extreme antiquity; the letters 
are very similar to those of the Vatican MS., and the vellum, which 
is of a thin, firm, beautiful texture, has been used more than once for 
Syriac writing. The book in which these fragments were found is 
No. 17,136. of the additional MSS. in the British Museum, The 
fragments comprise only parts of John xii. 16, 17. 19, 20. 23, 24. 
26, 27., xvi. 7—9. 12, 13. 18,19. The writing is in two columns; 
there is in one place the rough breathing marked, but this may 
probably be from a later hand. The Ammonian section in the 
margin has no legible Eusebian canon, nor does the vellum in the 
passage seem roughened as if it had been written on. 


FrRAGMENTA PatimpsEesTA TISCHENDORFIANA.— Amongst the 
MSS. procured by Prof. Tischendorf in 1853 are some valuable 
palimpsest fragments of the New Testament (marked by him II. in 
his published description of these MSS. and fragments). The fol- 
lowing account of this MS. is given by Tischendorf* : — 


1 The fragments just described have now (1855) been prepared by Tregelles for imme~ 
diate publication, for which the Alexandrian types employed by Woide and Baber are to 
be used. [The intention of publishing the Nitrian fragments had been communicated by 
Tregelles to many, and amongst others to Prof. Tischendorf. After, however, Tregelles 
had made all the arrangements for the publication, and just as he had completed a re- 
examination of the MS. for that purpose, he received a communication from Prof. Tis- 
chendorf, stating that it would be superfluous for an edition of it to appear in England, 
because he was about to bring one out at Leipsic. If, therefore, this is well executed by 
Tischendorf, it will suffice ; but if there are oversights and mistakes, such as are found in 
Tischendorf’s RECENT publications (e.g. in the text of his own palimpsest, and of the cur- 
sive MS. of the Acts in his “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana,” p. 130. &c.), then the edition 
of Tregelles, with an introductory History of Palimpsests, will also appear. ] 

2 In the catalogue of his MSS. which he circulated in 1854, when they were offered for 
sale; a minimum price having been named, and the person who made the highest offer to 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate (in whose hands the MSS. then were) before a certain 
specified day, to be the purchaser. Prof. Tischendorf having withdrawn his MSS. before 
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“ς Palimpsest fragments of the New Testament on vellum, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight leaves (7. 6. of twenty single leaves, and of four 
double or of a larger form); on which Armenian [read Georgian] 
has been written over the very ancient Greek. Seven leaves belong to 
St. Matthew’s Gospel (containing xiv. 13—23., xvii. 22—xyviii. 3., 
11—19., xix. 5—14., xxiv. 37—-xxv. 1. 32—45., xxvi. 31—45.); 
two to St. Mark (ix. 14—22., xiv. 58—70.); five (or four!) to St. Luke 
(vii. 39—49., xviii. 14—25., xxiv. 10—19.); eight (or five) to St. 
John (iv. 52—v. 8., xi. 50—xii. 9., xv. 12—xvi. 2., xix. 11—24., 
xx. 17—26.); four to the Acts (ii. 6—17., xiii. 39—46., xxvi. 7—18., 
xxviii. 8—17.); two to St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Cor. xv. 53—xvi. 9., 
Tit. 1. 1—13.). Each page is written in two columns: two only ex- 
cepted, which are written across. The number of lines varies; 
twenty-nine is the number commonly found; once there were only 
eighteen. ‘The greater part of these leaves must be ascribed to the 
fifth century ; others, the writing of which resembles the fragments 
of the Gospels commonly denoted by the letters I. N. T', appear to 
belong to the sixth century.” Two of the leaves of the Acts, in 
which the writing is across the page and partially accented, and also 
a third of the Acts written in an oblong uncial character, bear marks 
of the seventh century. But I doubt whether, with the exception of 
the three leaves of the Acts just specified, the fragments differ as to 
the goodness of the text. So great is the agreement of these 
palimpsest fragments with the most ancient and celebrated Codices 
of the New Testament A. B. C. D., that they may claim to take a 
place amongst them. This may be shown by a few examples. In 
1 Cor. xy. 54—xvi. 7. in ver. 54. the reading of A. C.* 17. τὴν ἀθα- 
νασίαν is confirmed; also these fragments in the same passage omit 
with C.* 64. 71. τὸ φθαρτὸν τοῦτο ἐνδύσηται ἀφθαρ. καί: they agree 
three times with B. D.* in exhibiting the form νείκος. With this 
form others that are similarly written may be compared in these 
verses, as found in this palimpsest, yeweoOas, ἀμετακεινητοι; λογειας, 
ἐπειμενω. In ver. 55. νῖκος and κέντρον are found in the same order 
as they are in B. C. 17. 64. 71. ; there is also twice the reading θάνατε 
with B. C. D. E. F. G. 39. 67.** In ver. 2. there is the reading 
σαββάτου with A. B.C. D. E. F. G. 17. 109. (marg.); also in the 
same place it stands alone with B. in reading ὅτε ἐάν ; and it has 
εὐοδωθῇ with A. C. K. and some cursive copies. It also confirms the 
readings ovs ἐάν, ἄξιον ἢ, éhrigw yap, ἐπιτρέψῃ, which are maintained 
by several uncial MSS. and by many others. Also in xy. 53. it 
alone has τὴν ἀθανασίαν, which agrees well with the same reading, 
found in ver. 54. in this MS. as well as in A. C.* In ver. 58. it has 
ἔργῳ κυρίου, in common with Cod. 109. alone, which frequently 
agrees with the Alexandrian witnesses. In xvi. 6. it has πρὸς ὑμᾶς 
yap, and ver. 7. ov θέλω δέ, readings for which authorities have not 
been found, or at least they have not been noticed. The character 


the day named, put an end to the whole transaction. [This description is also now inserted 
in his “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana.” ] 

' [That is, if the double leaves are not reckoned as two each. | 

2 These fragments on purple vellum are described above, p. 176., as (as there mentioned) 
Tischendorf now calls them all N, 
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of this palimpsest is similar in the Gospels and Acts to that which 
it exhibits in this passage of St. Paul’s Epistles. Thus John xx. 18. 
it confirms ἀγγέλλουσα, found only in A. B. X.; ver. 19. τῇ μιᾷ 
σαββάτων with only A. B. L., and μαθηταί without συνηγμένοι with 
A. B.D. and three cursive copies; ver. 20. ἔδειξεν and τὴν πλευρ. 
αὐτοῖς with only A. B. Ὁ. In ver. 25. it increases the authority for 
the reading τόπον instead of τύπον, which A. has upheld alone amongst 
the uncial MSS., but which is commended by the testimony of some 
fathers and versions. So also Matt. xxiv. 44, 45. in those places in 
which the reading varies it agrees with B. D., B.D. L., B. L. A., 
and with those almost alone; for it has 7 οὐ δοκεῖτε dpa; ὁ κύριος 
without αὐτοῦ : οἰκετείας instead of θεραπείαθ. Also, in the margin 
of the text in the Gospels the Ammonian sections are noted; but, 
just as is the case in the Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus, without the 
Kusebian canons. 

«‘ Hitherto eleven codices of the New Testament of about an equal 
age have been known (A. B.C. Ὁ. Ῥ Ὁ. T. Z., E. of the Acts, Ὁ. 
and H. of St. Paul’s Epistles): of which five (P. Q. T. Z. H.) com- 
prise less than our fragments, and four (C. P. Q. Z.) are also palimp- 
sests.” 

This account of Tischendorf’s of his own MS. is a sufficient 
general description of these valuable fragments: it is, however, by 
oversight that he has spoken of P. and Z. as containing less than 
this newly discovered palimpsest; for there are forty-three of the 
ancient leaves of P. extant, and thirty-two of Z.; while of this 
Codex Tischendorfianus (formed of more than one ancient MS.) 
there are, on no computation, more than twenty-eight. (The Codex 
Nitriensis, noticed above, is also a palimpsest of similar age, con- 
taining more than this.) 

Tischendorf has proposed to call this valuable MS. I. ; and though 
in the Gospels there would be no great inconvenience (as the Codex 
Cottonianus may be more suitably cited with the Vienna fragment 
as N.)!, yet in the Epistles it would involve inconvenient changes of 
notation: there can be no ‘difficulty or confusion if II. is used as its 
designation, as it stands in Tischendorf’s list thus marked. 

These fragments have been edited by Tischendorf in his Monu- 
menta Sacra, 1855. In some parts they are difficult to read, so that 
there may be some doubt felt in parts as to what the buried writing 
actually is. In the printed edition there are oversights and omissions. 


CHAP. XY. 
MSS. OF THE MOST ANCIENT CLASS, WHICH DO NOT CONTAIN THE GOSPELS, 


Tuosr MSS. and fragments of the more ancient class have now to 
be described which do not contain the Gospels or any part of them. 
1 That is, there would be no inconvenience in the Gospels, if I., as cited hitherto, should 


not be confounded with this MS.: this is a reason for some difference being made in the 
Gospels as well as in the other parts of the N. Test. 
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E. Copex Lavupianus. — This is a MS. of the book of Acts in 
Greek and Latin; in which the text is defective from chap. xxvi. 29. 
to xxvill. 26. The arrangement is peculiar, for on each page there 
are two columns, the former of which contains the Latin; in each 
line there is often but one word, so that there is a kind of verbal 
connection indicated between the Greek and the Latin texts; some- 
times there are as many as three words in a line; but still there is 
nothing to answer to the description of stichometry. Wherever an 
Kuthalian section begins, there is (says Marsh’) a similar division 
in this MS., indicated by a larger letter projecting into the margin. 

The Latin text of this MS. has been called an ante-Hieronymian 
version; but Michaelis very properly corrected this designation 
(which he had himself previously employed), calling it instead * one 
of those versions which differ from Jerome’s edition.”2 For the 
importance of this MS. depends in great measure in a right appre- 
hension of its Latin text, to which it was once thought that the 
Greek had been conformed. The Latin text contains many pecu- 
liarities and additions, and as these are also (of course) found in the 
Greek column, it was thought that they must be translations from 
the Latin and adaptations of the original. But a more thorough 
examination led to the manifest conclusion that the peculiarities had 
originated in Greek, and that the Latin was conformed to it, and 
not vice versd ; so that even though such readings are not genuine, 
they cannot, as to their origin, be attributed to Latinizing, which 
was once so commonly supposed to be sufficient to account for much 
that was not easy to be explained. Woide in his Prolegomena to the 
Codex Alexandrinus has discussed the supposed Latinizing of this 
MS. with much ability; and so convincingly, that Michaelis, who 
had long held the contrary opinion, was thoroughly satisfied. The 
passage on which Michaelis had rested as being the clearest proof of 
Latinizing was Acts iv. 32., where after the words καὶ ψυχὴ μία 
there is the addition καὶ οὐκ ἣν χωρισμὸς ἐν αὐτοῖς Tus; in the same 
place in the Codex Bez is added καὶ οὐκ ἦν διάκρισις ἐν αὐτοῖς 
οὐδεμία. These Michaelis had supposed to be two different Greek 
translations of an addition which had originated in the Latin: but 
in these MSS. the Latin of this place is as different as the Greek; 
for the Cod. Laudianus has δὲ non erat separatio in eis ulla, while in 
Cod. Bezz it stands et non erat accusatio in eis ulla; the latter of 
these renderings showing that it is a non-intelligent version from 
the Greek of the same MS. “ Nec fuit inter illos discrimen ullum,” 
is the form in which this addition had been cited by Cyprian. 
Woide’s examination of other passages in this MS. is very valuable 
and very interesting to those who wish to see how accuracy with 
regard to critical facts may be arrived at. 

The history of this MS. is partly made up from facts and partly 
from conjectures possessed of more or less probability. It has been 
supposed that it was written in the West, from the fact of the Greek 
being subjoined to the Latin version; while, on the other hand, the 


! Translation of Michaelis, ii, 748. ? Introduction, ii. 269. 
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forms termed Alexandrian and the similar orthography, have been 
thought to indicate the East. It seems more probable that it was 
written in some country in which Greek and Latin both were used ; 
if a conjecture may be hazarded the exarchate of Ravenna might be 
suggested, or some other place in which the power of the Byzantine 
emperors continued in the West. The uncial letters are large and 
rather rough; there are no accents or breathings; and the con- 
tractions are such as may be found in other very ancient copies. 
The probable date seems to be the close of the sizth century. At 
the end of the MS. there is a fragment (the whole of which was 
printed by Wetstein) of an edict of Flavius Pancratius δουξ Σαρ- 
duias; hence some have thought that the MS. was written in the 
island of Sardinia; the only conclusion, however, that is warranted 
is that the MS. had been in that island at some time during the 
period that it was governed by duces. Justinian (Hug says) ap- 
pointed a dux Sardinie in 534, and after 749 the office became 
extinct, so that it is to part of that interval we must ascribe the 
deposit of this MS. in that island. The writing of this edict is so 
different from the MS. itself, that, although the Aind of hand existed 
in some form (the epistolographic) at the same time as the uncial, it 
can hardly be thought but that the text is considerably anterior to 
the addition of Flavius Pancratius; this confirms the belief that it 
may rightly be placed in the sixth century. 

Mill noticed that the peculiar readings of this MS. wonderfully 
accord with those of the Greek copy to which Venerable Bede re- 
ferred in his Expositio Actuum Apostolorum retractata. Wetstein, 
adopting the remark of Mill, sought to prove that this was the very 
same MS. Michaelis, quoting the words of Bede, thought that it 
was doubtful whether his Greek copy did not stand in opposition to 
all the Latin authorities with which he was acquainted; but he adds 
that this MS. contains all the seventy-four readings quoted by Bede: 
it is thus not improbable that the MSS. are identical; for if that is 
not the case, then the one must be just the same as the other as to 
text. It is thus probable that this MS. had been brought to this 
country by the early part of the eighth century: we know that soon 
after the middle of the seventh century Greek MSS. were brought 
to England by Theodorus of Tarsus, when he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. As to its subsequent history for many ages 
nothing is known even conjecturally. In the seventeenth century it 
was the property of Archbishop Laud (from whom it takes its name), 
and by him it was presented to the Bodleian Library, where it is 
now preserved. Readings taken from it were given in the editions 
of Fell (1675) and of Mill (1707). In 1715 Hearne published at 
Oxford the text of this MS.', to which subsequent critical editors 


? Acta Apostolorum Greco-Latine, Litteris Majusculis. ἘΞ Codice Laudiano Charac- 
teribus uncialibus exarato, et in Bibliotheca Bodlejana adservato, Descripsit ediditque 
Tho. Hearnius A.M. Oxoniensis, Qui et Symbolum Apostolorum ex eodem Codice 
subjunxit. Oxonii, E Theatro Sheldoniano, mpccxy. Sumptibus editoris. S8vo. (pp. 
xii. and 320.) With a facsimile of the text of the MS., and the Apostle’s Creed also 
engraved. Only 120 copies of this edition were printed, the original price being ten 
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have in general been indebted for the readings of this valuable codex. 
The scarcity of the impression has, however, caused the text of this 
MS. to be far less known than was desirable. Its importance in 
the question of the Latinizing of Greek MSS. is very great, and 
thus it is a most valuable witness to the character and claims of the 
most ancient Greek MSS. as not having been corrupted from a 
version. 


The following facsimile of the writing of the Codex Laudianus is 
from Acts vii. 2,:— 


ASiLlLearv Οα ΘΕ Φ 
URI ANAVPEG 


EKVURES AAGAPO! ᾿ 
ΕἸ ΡΤ ΒΕ5 KAIMATEPESC 
AUOITE RISO OR 


oEUS oec 
GLORIAG THG-Xo SHC 


uisusesv wdDeH 
pavcRi TO Mp 
NOST’ RO HMO N 
Abpah ae ABPAAM 


shillings each. The scarcity of these copies has too much hindered them from being in 
the hands of critical students. Mr. Horne mentions that in 1810 a copy was sold at the 
auction of the Rev. Dr. Heath’s library for thirteen pounds two shillings, and that another 
was sold at the auction of Mr. Gough’s library for twenty pounds. ‘The writer has seen 
various copies sold at book-auctions at from six to eight pounds; his own copy was pro- 
cured for five guineas and a half, being the price at which it was marked in the catalogue 
of Mr. C. J. Stewart, 11. King William St. West Strand. The writer may be allowed in 
this place to express the obligations which he owes to Mr. Stewart, not only for much 
accurate information on sacred bibliography, and for pains that he has taken in procuring 
for him rare works of importance for his critical studies, but also for the aid which he 
has afforded him at various times during many years in lending him valuable works 
which he was unable to purchase, that they might be used in the quiet of his own room. 
Every student will feel how fully such obligations deserve ample and grateful acknow- 
ledgment. 
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Thus in common types with a literal version : — 


AD ILLE AIT OAE ΕΦΗ AND HE SAID 
UIRI ANAPES MEN 
FRATRES AAEA®OI BRETHREN 
ET PATRES KAI ITATEPES AND FATHERS 
AUDITE AKOYZATE HEARKEN 
DEUS ΟΣ THE GD 
GLORIAE ΤΗΣ AOZHS OF GLORY 
UISUS EST ὨΦΘΗ APPEARED 
PATRI TOMPI UNTO THE FTHER 
NOSTRO EMON OF US 
ABRAHAE. ΑΒΡΑΑΜ. ABRAHAM. 


D. (in St. Paul’s Epistles.) Coprx CLAROMONTANUS, in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris (No. 107.).—This is a MS. with 
Greek and Latin on opposite pages, containing the fourteen Pauline 
Epistles, with a few hiatus; most of which have been supplied at 
various dates. In the order of the books the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians stands before that to the Philippians ; and Hebrews (as in other 
Western documents) after the Pastoral Epistles; indeed, a list of 
books and the enumeration of the orvyot which they respectively 
contain, is interposed. This circumstance has led some apparently to 
consider the Epistle to the Hebrews to be from a subsequent hand ; 
but that is clearly not the case, although the same scribe may have 
written it at a later period: the handwriting is most certainly the 
same. 

This MS. is stichometrically arranged, with twenty-one lines on 
almost every page: both the Greek and the Latin texts proceeded 
from the same hand. ‘The citations from the Old Testament are 
written in red in every part except the Epistle to the Hebrews.! 

This MS. appears to belong to the sixth century; the ¢ext, how- 
ever, being much more ancient than thatage. Where the MS. was 
written is wholly uncertain, except that it may seem as though, from 
the scribe having been a Greek and (probably) unacquainted with 


1 Currency was given to the opinion that the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by a 
later hand through the statement given by Marsh, in his notes to Michaelis, ii. 727.; who, 
after mentioning the position of this Epistle in the arrangement, continues, “To this may 
be added, what neither Simon nor Wetstein have noted, that this Epistle is written even 
by a later hand, and was therefore wholly excluded from the canon by the original 
writer of the manuscript. This I mention on the authority of the same person whom I 
quoted before.” This anonymous informant is described as “ a friend who has examined 
the MS.” In opposition to this, Tischendorf, who has collated almost every ancient MS. 
of the N. Test., is decided in his judgment that both are from the same hand ; and so is 
the present writer, whose experience in the collation of MSS. has been very similar to 
that of Tischendorf, but who had so fully believed the statement of Marsh that he thought 
it needful, besides making the facsimile which Tischendorf has caused to be lithographed, 
to trace some lines in the Epistle to the Hebrews in justification of his rejection of the 
opinion of Marsh. 
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Latin, that it must have been in the East; but even if that was the 
case, the exemplar from which it was taken appears to have been 
western; for the Latin text is a pretty faithful representative of 
this form of the Greek. Itis, however, more like a translation than 
the Latin which accompanies the Greek of the Codex Bezz or of 
the Codex Laudianus. Few MSS. (if any) have passed through 
the hands of so many correctors. The original writer made several 
alterations; then the whole of the Greek text was corrected (in the 
seventh century apparently) by the first reviser. Two others (who 
may be distinguished by the difference of their handwriting) made a 
few changes: one of these seems to have only touched the Greek 
text. But the fourth corrector made the most alterations; he went 
over the whole of the text, adding the breathings and accents to the 
Greek, and erasing whatever displeased him. His writing is the most 
clearly discernible of all the revisers, by the sharp narrow letters in 
ink still tolerably black, looking like the uncial characters of the 
ninth century or later. His changes of the text are more than two 
thousand. Besides these four correctors, other hands may be traced 
as having made occasional alterations; one of these, comparatively 
recent, has restored in several places the original reading (or what 
seemed to this corrector to be such) which had been previously 
altered. 

The modern history of this MS. commences with the mention 
which Theodore Beza makes of it when in his possession. He says 
that he procured it from Clermont in the diocese of Beauvais, and 
hence it received the name which he gave it, Claromontanus. 
Wetstein, who chose to accuse Beza of having given a wholly in- 
correct account of the history of his MSS., conjectured that this 
Codex had been taken from the monastery of Cluny when it was 
plundered by the Swiss, and that Beza’s other MS. (the Codex 
Beze) had come from Clermont in Auvergne, and that he had by 
accident or design confounded the MSS. and the two places in 
France of the name of Clermont. These conjectures are wholly 
unimportant as far as this MS. itself is concerned. How long it 
remained in the library from which it passed into Beza’s hands is of 
course wholly unknown. After Beza’s death this MS. passed into 
the library of the brothers Jacques and Pierre du Puy; the former 
of whom was librarian to the king of France: he died in 1656, 
and previous to that year (by purchase) the MS. was deposited in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi. 

Tn the early part of the eighteenth century thirty-five leaves were 
cut out of this MS. and sold by John Aymon; all of these except 
one were purchased in England by the bibliographical Earl of 
Oxford, who was wholly unaware of their history. The remaining 
leaf was sold in Holland, and Stosch, who had purchased it, returned 
it to its proper place in 1720.'! The portion bought by Lord Oxford 
was restored in 1729, and it still remains in a separate volume in its 


1 On this leaf is now written “ Feuillet renvoyé de Hollande par Mr, Stosch. Mars 1720.” 
The name of this person has often been incorrectly copied Stosel. 
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English binding, with an inscription commemorating its restoration.! 
It was, indeed, stated publicly in print in the beginning of 1850 
that. this portion had been again stolen from the Bibliothéque, but 
the writer found, on examination in the summer of the same year at 
the place, that this was wholly a mistake, and that the book was 
quite safe just as he had seen it in 1849. But as the leaf which 
Stosch had returned still remained loose, exposed to danger from 
the dishonest hands which have done too much injury to that library, 
the present writer caused it to be fixed in its place, to guard against 
any such misfortune. 

Beza made some critical use of this MS.; it was also examined in 
some places by John Morinus; and readings extracted from it are 
given by Walton (as sent to Archbishop Usher by the brothers du 
Puy) and by Curcelleus, and after them by Mill. In 1715 and 
the following year Wetstein collated the MS., which seems to 
have been the first time that this was done throughout.? Griesbach 
examined it during his literary visit to Paris, and he gives in his 
Symbole Critice corrections of some of Wetstein’s citations; he 
also took some pains to determine who the different correctors were 
as to the order in which they exercised their skill on this MS. In 
recent time it was entirely transcribed by Tischendorf; and the 
results of his examination were first given in his edition of the 
Greek New Testament in 1849. In that year, previously to the 
publication of this edition of Tischendorf, Tregelles had collated 
the whole of the MS., distinguishing, as far as seemed practicable, 
the corrections of the different hands. In 1850 he again examined 
the MS., comparing the readings noted by’ Tischendorf with his 
own collations, so as to be as certain as possible with regard to the 
original writing and the corrections and erasures. The results of all 
this comparison were communicated to Tischendorf, and in 1852 
there appeared his facsimile edition of both the Greek and Latin 
texts. Sabatier had indeed published the latter, but without suffi- 
cient exactitude. 

Those who are unacquainted with this MS. have objected, that as 
it has been altered so many times, it must be difficult to ascertain 
the original readings. To this it may be sufficiently answered, that, 
though difficult, it is quite possible; and that Tischendorf and 
Tregelles in their separate examinations of the several thousands of 
corrections and erasures, differed in hardly a single case respecting 
the original reading*, even though as to the later changes (in so vast 
a number) they varied several times in judgment. 

This MS. is thoroughly /Vetstein (in Griesbach’s sense of the term) 


? Foreigners who do not understand English titles (especially as described in French) 
have thought that there must be some mistake in seeing the restorer of these leaves 
designated as Robert Harley, Marl of Oxford, as Milord d’Oxford et Mortimer, and as 
Milord αἰ Oxfort, Seigneur Anglois. 

2 The part which was then severed from the MS. was collated for Wetstein by Nieu- 
wenhuis of Amsterdam: this was done apparently thirty or more years after the time 
when Wetstein had carried on his own collations at Paris, 

* See as to a few points of difference, “ Historical Account of the Printed Text,” 
p. 164. 
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in its text. Its importance in connection with other very ancient 
documents is very great, and often it has a kind of determining 
value when A. B. C. differ amongst themselves: there are passages in 
which it accords with B. in maintaining readings which are the best 
attested by the ancient versions and early citations. Like the rest 
of the Codices Greco-Latini, it was charged with Latinizing, and 
thus it was some time before it received the attention which it 
deserved. It is, in fact, one of the most valuable MSS. extant: 
none of the texts published by Tischendorf is so important with the 
single exception of the palimpsest Codex Ephraemi (C.). 


E. (in St. Paul’s Epistles) CopEx SAaN-GERMANENSIS, now at 
St. Petersburg.—This MS. is described in this place, not as possess- 
ing a claim on the ground either of antiquity or importance, but 
simply because it is a transcript of the Codex Claromontanus just 
mentioned; and therefore it wil! be best considered in juxtaposition. 
Like its archetype it is in Greek and Latin; and both are written 
in uncial letters, exhibiting that kind of general resemblance which 
may easily result from imitation. It is probably not older than the 
ninth or tenth century. The peculiarity of this MS. is, that it was 
copied from the Codex Claromontanus after that MS. had received 
some of the corrections of the later hands; so that the scribe of this 
has confused readings, and has introduced in places partly what 
belonged to the one and partly what was introduced by the other. 
Instances of this were given by Wetstein and Griesbach, such as 
‘prove that the writer was too ignorant to have any conception of 
the meaning of what he was writing. A MS. such as this has of | 
course no independent value as a witness; its only importance seems 
to be that it shows the condition of the archetype from which it was 
taken at the time when it was made. This MS. is now defective in 
part of the eighth and eleventh of Romans, almost the whole of the 
first Epistle to Timothy, and from Heb. xii. 8. to the end. 

It was long preserved in the Abbey of St. Germain des Prez at 
Paris!, (whence it takes its name); but when much of that 
monastery was burned in the latter part of the last century (having 
been converted by the republicans into a saltpetre manufactory), 
and the MSS. in general transferred to the Bibliothéque du Roi, 
this and some others disappeared for a time, but it came to light 
again at St. Petersburg, where it is kept in the Imperial library.? 


1 Marsh says, “'There is another more ancient Codex San-germanensis of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, which has never been collated. It is probably only a fragment, as if contains no 
more than thirteen leaves, but is supposed by Montfaucon to be as ancient as the fifth 
century.” (Notes to Michaelis, ii. p. 785.) This seems to be the same MS. as the Coislin 
fragments (with the number of leaves not quite accurately stated) next described (H). 
It 15 important to ascertain what MSS. are meant when they are spoken of thus indefi- 
nitely as unknown or uncollated. The Coislin MSS. were deposited at St. Germain des 
Prez up to the time of the destructive fire. 

2 It was purchased at Paris by a Russian nobleman named Dubrowsky ; and in 1805 
it was identified by Matthei as being the same MS. that had been known as the Codex 
San-germanensis: thus the story that it was stolen by the Russians when at Paris in 1814 
_ or 1815 is a mere fancy or fiction, 
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H. (of St. Paul’s Epistles) Fracmenra Corsirntana (No. 
ccr.).— Of this MS. fourteen leaves only have been preserved; they 


are written stichometrically, with a subscription (see p. 85.) referring 
to a comparison with the copy at Caesarea written by the hand of 
Pamphilus himself: this may have been copied from another MS. on 
which this was noted; but the MS. itself is almost, if not quite, 
as ancient as the time of Euthalius, from whom this subscription 
ee Montfaucon places it in the fifth or sixth century; 

ischendorf in the latter. The uncial letters of this MS. are large 
and square: when rather faded the whole (except the subscriptions 
written in vermillion) was gone over again, most coarsely, by a 
corrector who reblackened the letters in such a manner as thoroughly 
to destroy their elegance. Montfaucon published the text of these 
fragments in 1715 in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana: a few corrections 
of the text thus given have been stated by ‘Tischendorf. 

These fourteen leaves were used at Mount Athos in 1218 as part 
of the covers of another book; the rest of the MS. had probably 
either perished previously, or else it was then destroyed in a similar 
manner. After the fire at St. Germain des Prez, twelve leaves only 
were found; the other two however were at length known to have 
been transferred to St. Petersburg, and they are described amongst 
the MSS. of the Russian Imperial Library. 


CHAP. XVI. 


LATER UNCIAL MSS. OF PECULIAR IMPORTANCE. 


Tue MSS. of the Gospels next require consideration, which, though 
in age they stand amongst the later uncials, accord in ¢ext with the 
more ancient copies. 


L. Coprex Reeius; 62. (so numbered among the MSS. of the 
Bibliothéque du Roi or Impériale at Paris) This MS. was used 
partially by Robert Stephens, who denoted it ἡ, as being the eighth 
of the codices collated for his large edition of the Greek Testament 
(1550). Since the time of Stephens many others have examined or 
collated this MS. Wetstein was peculiarly inaccurate in his col- 
lation, or else the extracts which he made were printed (nearly forty 
years afterwards) with great want of exactitude. Griesbach collated 
the greater part of the MS. with considerable care; and at length 
the whole was transcribed by Tischendorf, and published in_his 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita (Leipsic 1846): the text of this MS. 
forms, in fact, the most important and valuable part of that work. 

This MS. contains the four Gospels; a few leaves only being lost: 
the defects are Matt. iv. 22—~v. 14., xxviii. 17. to the end; Mark x. 
16—30., xv. 2—20.; John xxi, 15. to the end. ‘The letters are 
upright and compressed; each page contains two columns; accents 
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occur, but they are often very inaccurately placed. ‘There are 
various marks of punctuation; but there is no system observed in the 
pauses or divisions indicated. The usual contractions are found, as 
well as some others; mistakes in orthography, omissions of letters, 
&e. are frequent. The τύτλοι, Ammonian sections, EKusebian canons, 
and indications of ecclesiastical lessons, are given in this MS., as is 
the case with most of the later uncials. Tischendorf attributes this 
MS. to the eighth century; Griesbach, Hug, and other critics, to 
the ninth; and this seems to be the more probable date. 

The value of this MS. is not, however, to be estimated from its 
date, nor from the orthographical accuracy of its execution: the 
character of its teat speaks for itself to all who compare the readings 
with those of the other ancient MSS.; for in spite of all the incom- 
petence of the copyist he has preserved readings in this MS. which 
are only found in a few other documents— those, however, being the 
most ancient and valuable. It has been thought that Egypt was the 
country in which it was written, partly from the Alexandrian forms 
(which in themselves prove nothing, though in other parts they 
might hardly have been found in the eighth or ninth century), and 
partly from the supposition that the scribe was but little acquainted 
with the language in which he was writing. It is evident that the 
MS. from which this was copied was one into which several correc- 
tions had been introduced ; and thus it seems that some things in the 
text of this were inserted from the margin of the arehetype. 


X. Coprx Monacensis.— This MS. is now in the University 
Library at Munich (having formerly belonged to Ingoldstadt, and 
afterwards to Landshut). It contains the four Gospels, with various 
defects. They now stand John, Luke, Mark, Matthew; but before 
the beginning of John there are two injured and blackened leaves, 
containing part of Matthew, from vi. 3. to ver. 10. The text of the 
Gospels (except that of Mark) is interspersed with a commentary 
taken from Chrysostom and others. The text is in small upright 
uncial letters, which, though some of them are compressed, seem as 
if they were partial imitations of those used in very early copies. 
The commentary, however, which stands continuously in the same 
columns as the text, isin cursive letters; and, from the arrangement, 
the whole must be of the same age. It all belongs probably to the 
tenth century. Each page of this MS. contains two columns; there 
are no divisions such as τίτλοι ; and no mark of its having been in- 
tended (as, indeed, the arrangement would almost preclude) for 
Church use. Some of the readings of this MS. were communicated 
by Dobrowsky to Griesbach, who therefore gave it a place in his list. 
Scholz collated it, but with very little exactness; and it was subse- 
quently collated (independently) by Tischendorf and by Tregelles. 

The text ofthis MS. is commonly ancient. The interspersed com- 
mentary may sometimes have affected the readings; but that this is 
not uniformly the case is shown by the fact that the commentary 
has sometimes a reading wholly different from that in the text. The 


commentary does, however, prove the absence or the contrary of 
02 
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particular passages. Some of the portions in which this MS. is now 
defective have been supplied on paper, and in a later hand. 

On a loose leaf in the beginning of the MS. there is ἃ memo- 
randum, showing that it was given to the library of the Jesuits’ 
College at Ingoldstadt, by Gerard Vossius, the provincial superior of 
that order for Germany: its previous history appears to be unknown. 
From the same memorandum it seems that the MS. had been for 
some time in the last century kept at Innsbruck. (The date is 
(Eniponti, 14 April. 1757.) 


A. CoprEx SANGALLENSIS.— This MS. was published in 1836, 
by Rettig, in a lithographed facsimile edition: previously no use had 
been made of its text for critical purposes. It is preserved in the 
library of St. Gallen, in Switzerland. It contains the four Gospels 
in Greek with an interlined Latin version, written on vellum in a 
very peculiar character. There is one hiatus only, John xix. 17—35. 

The words in the Greek text are divided by a point; often, how- 
ever, omitted or incorrectly placed. Frequently initial letters are 
found much larger than the others in the same line; and such letters 
are painted withaspot of some colour, by way of ornament as it would 
appear. In the beginning of St. Mark’s Gospel there are traces of 
accents and breathings ; elsewhere they are not found. The Latin 
text is not a later addition made to the Greek, but it proceeded 
from the same writer or writers: it is not the old Latin, nor yet the 
Vulgate; but it seems to have been formed from the Vulgate and 
the Greek text, by a copyist whose ignorance was great. In places 
it is a kind of construing of the parts of the Greek words: it has 
thus no value independently. It only shows, in some placcs other- 
wise doubtful, what the Greek text was intended to be, and how it 
should be read. 

The margin of this MS. contains not only such sections, &c., as 
were customary, but also grammatical and other annotations of 
various kinds: some of these have a dogmatical object. It has been 
supposed from variations in the handwriting that this MS. was 
written by different scribes; but if this be the case, all must have 
been of the same general character, of the same want of skill, and 
belonging, even as to their graphic abilities, to the same school. 
Mistakes of all kinds are frequent ; and the omissions of the article, 
and ertors of the same sort, show a writer whose mind and ear had 
no familiar acquaintance with the structure of Greek. From the 
handwriting, especially that of the Latin text and the marginal notes, 
it has been thought probable that the copyist was an Irish or Scottish 
monk: this probability is greatly increased by the circumstance that 
a MS. closely allied to this, the Codex Boernerianus (G. of St. 
Paul’s Epistles) contains at the foot of one of the pages a few lines 
in Irish. But there is no reason why we should infer that it was 
written in Ireland; for Irish monks inhabited many monasteries on 
the continent; and that of St. Gallen itself was founded by them: 
there then it may very probably have been written. Whoever com- 
pares this MS, with the Codex Boernerianus (as exhibited in the 
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facsimiles of each) would at once suppose them to be closely con- 
nected. This opinion is confirmed by the notes in the margin of each 
being often identical; and thus they have been rightly regarded as 
parts of the same book. A farther proof of this was found when 
Tregelles in 1850 compared Rettig’s facsimile with the Codex Boer- 
nerianus at Dresden; for as Rettig has given all that the Codex 
Sangallensis now contains, there are several leaves in lithographed 
facsimile which are additions to the MS. in a later hand: several 
leaves are thus prefixed to the MS. containing other writing ; the hand, 
&c., was found to be precisely the same as that which wrote one leaf 
now prefixed and eleven now at the end of Codex Boernerianus. 
Thus these MSS. once formed one book; and when separated, some 
of the superfluous leaves with additional writing attached to the 
former part, and some to the latter. 

Thus, arguments which had been used to show that Codex Boer- 
nerianus belongs to the ninth century apply equally to the Codex 
Sangallensis. 

The claim of this MS. to be distinguished from the general body 
of the later uncials depends mostly on the text of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
in which portion there is a very frequent adherence to the best and 
most ancient authorities: it méy also be separated from other MSS. in 
the Gospels, as being part of the same book as G. of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

It is remarkable to find in this MS. readings which are found in 
B. and in but a few others, in the midst of a text often showing no 
peculiar goodness. Its origin is sufficiently obscure; but it seems 
from this MS. and Codex Boernerianus, that there must have been, 
in parts at least, in the West, a Greek text current, possessing pecu- 
liarities of its own, and supporting many ancient readings, especially 


in St. Paul’s Epistles and in the Gospel of St. Mark. 


F. (of St. Paul’s Epistles). Copex AUGIENSIS, in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge.—This MS. contains the Epistles of St. 
Paul in Greek and Latin; that to the Hebrews being only in Latin. 
This version is not, as is commonly the case in the Codices Greco- 
Latini, a non-Hieronymian translation, for it is a very good copy of 
that of Jerome. The beginning of this Codex is defective, so that it 
now commences in Rom. iii. 19. In a few places the Greek text is 
blank, the Latin by the side being only supplied. It formerly be- 
longed to the monastery of Augia Major, in Switzerland, near Con- 
stance, whence it received its name. Wetstein saw it at Heidelberg, 
and collated it imperfectly and inaccurately ; and afterwards, through 
the information which he gave, the celebrated Bentley purchased it 
in 1718. After his death, in 1742, it passed with other books and 
papers into the hands of his nephew, Richard Bentley, who left it to 
the college where it is now preserved, in the library of which it has 
been deposited ever since the year 1787. 

After the Epistle to the Hebrews there is, in the same hand, a 
long extract from a Latin writer (parts of which were published by 
Wetstein in his description of the MS.); and as this was supposed to 


be Rhabanus Maurus, it was held that the MS. could not be older 
ο 8 
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than the ninth century. But as this is a mistake, the MS. may be 
well attributed to the eighth.! The Greek must have been copied 
from an exemplar containing an old text of the class which Gries- 
bach termed Western. In many respects the orthography is very 
defective and barbarous, and the formation of the letters of the 
Latin column is of the kind which has been termed Anglo-Saxon, 
so that there can be no doubt that it was written in the West. 
Dots are introduced between many of the Greek words; some- 
times each word is thus separated; in other places two or three 
are thus divided off; and often they are so placed in the Latin 
column as to answer precisely to their location in the Greek. Occa- 
sionally, however, words are divided by this dot, as CTN-CTOIXIN, 
CTN:MEIMHTAT; and this too is found not only when some reason 
might be imagined in the composition of: the word, but also in other 
places; thus O-COI stands for ὅσο. A space is very often left be- 
tween two letters, and then a small curved line placed below connects 
them together. These peculiarities, and the confusion of vowels and 
the use in one or two places of the Latin P for the Greek II, show that 
the acquaintance of the scribe with the latter language must have 
been extremely slight. At times, indeed, the reading of this MS. is 
quite uncertain, for the writer was so little conscious of the different 
value of the Greek CD and O that he used them without discrimi- 
nation; and thus we cannot be certain, when the use of the one or 
the other of these letters would form a different word, which of the 
two was the one that he intended: all that can be done in such cases 
by a collator or critical editor is to record what the MS. does read 
as a fact, giving information of the uncertainty of its testimony. In 
general these orthographic variations may be passed by without 
notice, because they do not affect the reading of a passage at all. 

Bentley valued this MS. highly, and he intended to have used it 
as an authority of weight in the Greek Testament which he proposed 
to edit: his collation of it is only to be found amongst his other 
materials in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It had long 
been thought that Wetstein’s collation was both defective and in- 
accurate, and yet it was not until 1842, a century after the death of 
Bentley, that one more complete was made. In that year the MS. 
was thoroughly collated by Tischendorf, and three years afterwards 
by Tregelles, who also collated the Latin text, which is far superior 
to that generally current. 

If different parts of the Codex Augiensis are compared, it may 
seem as if it had been written by several hands from the variety in 
the character of the Greek; but if the leaves are looked at con- 
secutively (and not in the order in which some of them are now 
transposed), it will be seen that the changes are so gradual as to in- 


1 Marsh, following Semler, gave currency to the opinion that the passage was from 
Rhabanus Maurus. ‘Tischendorf, in his “ Anecdota, Sacra et Profana” (p, 215.), cites from 
a note written in this MS. respecting the passage quoted, “ imo potius conveniunt iis quae 
Cumianus Rabani 1. ἃ, Peenitentiarum mensura qui... . vixif anno 640.” The Rey. 
Fenton J. A. Hort states, however, “ Tischendorf has not been too careful in his tran- 
script of the note at the end of F, The name is certainly ‘Cumianus Iota’ (or Fata) 
‘in’ and the omitted word after ‘qui’ is ‘ auctor”” Thus “ Fota in” was turned into 


“ Rabani.” 
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dicate the same hand haying become more practised (or more wearied) 
in tracing Greek letters. Altogether this is one of the most valuable 
MSS. of the Greek Scriptures which this country possesses. 

The subscription in the front of the last leaf now pasted to the 
binding, “‘ Monasterium Augie in Belgis ubi institutus est Goddes- 
chaleus,” is in the handwriting of Bentley. 


G. (in St. Paul’s Epistles). Coprx BoERNERIANUS, now in the 
library of the King of Saxony at Dresden. It belonged during part 
of the seventeenth century to Paul Junius of Leyden, at whose death 
in 1670 it became the property of Peter Francius; at the sale of 
whose books, in 1705, in passed into the hands of Dr. C. F. Boerner, 
from whom it takes its name. Kiister first published readings from 
it in his reprint of Mill’s Greek Testament. In 1719 it was bor- 
rowed by Bentley, who kept it at Cambridge for five years. Amongst 
his papers there is a transcript of the whole of this MS. (the writing 
being a kind of imitation of the codex itself). He did not return it 
to Boerner until he had made fruitless attempts to acquire it by 
purchase. The Greek text is accompanied with a Latin translation 
arranged interlinearly. As soon as the readings of this MS. and the 
Codex Augiensis (F.) were at all known, it was suspected that one 
must be the transcript of the other; because, even though the col- 
lation of neither was at all perfect or exact, there was enough to 
show a striking, if not convincing, resemblance. And thus it was 
so much an established point in the minds of some critics that F. and 
G. were copied the one from the other (just as we know that E. is a 
transcript of D.), that they only differed as to which were the copy, 
forming their judgments on this point according to their opinion of 
the relative ages of the documents. 

This MS. was published by Matthei in 1791, so that the means of 
an exact acquaintance with its text and of comparison with Εἰ, became 
far greater. The differences between the two MSS. are such as to 
show that the one is not a transcript of the other. The Latin in 
this is not the Vulgate of Jerome, but a translation generally de- 
pending on and modelled to the Greek over which each word is 
written, as far at least as the copyist’s want of skill admitted. In 
every epistle there is some variation between the two MSS., and that 
of sucha kind as to show that the one (in either case) could not have 
been copied from the other; the variations being just such in each 
case as would have led copyists astray. But though neither of these 
is a transcript of the other, the relation between the two as to text 
is more close than could have been supposed from the collation given 
by Wetstein; and thus it may be deemed certain that the Greek of 
each of these MSS. was a copy (mediate or immediate) of a more 
ancient codex; from which the copyist of each of these departed at 
times by mere error. 

The general description of the Codex Sangallensis (A of the 
Gospels) applies equally to this MS., to which it was once joined: 
and whatever shows the history of the one will apply equally to that 
of the other, 
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It seems as if the writer of this MS. had thought of subjoining the 
apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans to that to Philemon; for on 
the same page there is the heading προς Λαουδηκησας" ἀρχεται 
exiatoAn. ‘The epistle, however, is not added; and in the Codex 
Augiensis this heading has no place: After Rom. xiv. 23. there is 
a vacant space in this MS., which is not in the Codex Augiensis. 

From some of the marginal remarks it seems as if the Codex 
Boernerianus had been copied for certain polemical purposes: thus 
in some places (such as 1 Tim. ii. 4.) there is the note contra 
φοδδισκαλκον, referring no doubt to the controversy with Gottschalk 
in the ninth century, when points connected with grace, predestina- 
tion, &c. were under discussion. Other passages are noted as being 
contra Grecos. 

How little acquaintance the copyist had with Greek is shown 
by the introduction of the Latin 4 as the rough breathing; thus 
1 Tim. iv. 2. λυποκριίισι for brroxpicet. This small measure of know- 
ledge of Greek is the best proof how little ground there is for 
charging him with having altered and rewrought his Greek text to 
conform it to the Latin. 

This MS. of course is not a distinct authority from F. as to the 
readings of St. Paul’s Epistles: together, however, they are valuable 
as a united testimony to the readings of the ancient and valuable 
codex from which they must have alike sprung. 


CHAP. XVII. 


THE OTHER LATER UNCIALS CONTAINING THE GOSPELS. 


THE remaining uncial MSS. and fragments require but a brief 
description. 


E. Copex BasILEENsIs, now in the public library at Basle (K. 
iv. 35.; formerly B. vi. 21.).—This MS. contains the four Gospels with 
a few hiatus. It is written in round, full uncial letters, one column 
only on the page, with the Ammonian sections; but instead of the 
Eusebian canons there is a kind of Harmony of the Gospels noted 
at the foot of each page, by a reference to the parallel sections in 
the other evangelists. This MS. appears to belong to the eighth 
century, and the additions of a subsequent hand seem to indicate 
that they were made in the ninth. It appears that it was formerly 
used as a church MS. at Constantinople, and it may be considered 
to be one of the best specimens of what has been called the Con- 
stantinopolitan class of text. It was presented in the fifteenth 
century to a monastery in Basle by Cardinal de Ragusio. Wetstein 
collated this MS., and this was also done (independently) by 
Tischendorf, Miiller of Basle, and Tregelles. 


F. Coprex Boree.it.— This MS. takes its name from its former 
possessor, John Poreel, ambassador from the United Provinces to 
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King James I. Soon after Boreel’s death, in 1629, some man of 
learning, whose name is unknown, made extracts from this MS. as 
far as Luke x. This collation was communicated to Wetstein by 
Isaac Verburgen in 1730. Wetstein could not ascertain where the 
MS. was in his time. But after having been unknown for nearly 
two centuries it was discovered in 1830 at Arnhem. Soon after 
this discovery had been announced by Prof. Heringa, he made a 
diligent and careful collation of its text. Some part of this codex 
appears to have been lost since the time when the extracts were 
made which Wetstein used; so that λὲς citations in such parts still 
retain their value. Heringa’s collation with a description and fac- 
simile of the MS. appeared in 1843, after his death, under the edi- 
torial care of Vinke. The MS. is now in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. The letters of this MS. are large, upright, com- 
pressed uncials ; it is written with two columns on each page, with 
the usual indications of sections, &c., but without the Eusebian 
canons. It is supposed to belong to the tenth century: some have 
thought the ninth, but that is probably too early. 


G. Coprex Sree it J.—A MS. of the four Gospels brought by 
Andreas Seidel, with H., from the East. Ia Croze afterwards pur- 
chased both these MSS. and gave them to Wolf of Hamburg. G. 
is now in the British Museum; it contains the four Gospels, but 
with several chasms. It is written in double columns, in such 
uncial letters as were common in the tenth century. Wolf collated 
this MS. as well as H., and he published the results in his Anecdota 
Greea, vol. 11, He had previously (in 1721) sent a copy of his col- 
lation of these MSS. to Bentley, and also a small piece of each MS. 
asaspecimen. ‘These fragments are now amongst Bentley’s papers 
in the library of Trinity College Cambridge.! This MS. has been 
recently collated by Tischendorf and also by Tregelles. 


H. Coprex Srrpriit II.— The history of this MS. has been 
given as far as it is known in connection with G. From the time 
of Wolf’s death it has been deposited in the public library at Ham- 
burg; though from this fact not having been generally known, this 
codex was long classed amongst lost MSS. It contains the four 
Gospels (commencing in Matt. xv.) with various chasms. It is neatly 
written with one column on each page; the letters apparently being 
of the ninth century. Wolf’s collation was very imperfect and 
very incorrect, but no other was executed before that of Tregelles, 
who collated the MS. and compared Wolf’s extracts with it in 1850. 
Its readings on the whole are better than those of the MSS. with 
which it has a general affinity. 


K. Coprex Cyprivus (No. 63. in the Bibliothéque du Roi at 
Paris).—This MS. of the four Gospels takes its name from the 
place from which it was brought in 1637. It was then deposited 


1 See as to the curious history of these fragments “Account of Printed Text,” pp. 
159, 160. 
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in the library of Colbert, whence it passed into its present locality. 
The uncial letters of this MS. are large, upright, and compressed ; 
in each page there is one column ; the number of lines varies greatly 
in some of the pages, for occasionally the letters are very large. 
There is a pretty frequent insertion of a point as a mark of inter- 
punction; this has been supposed to occur at the end of an ancient 
στίχος. The writing, &c. may be taken as proofs that the MS. is 
not older than the middle of the ninth century. Wetstein used 
readings taken from this MS. with no great accuracy; Scholz, 
though he valued it very highly, collated it with so little care that 
his testimony is worth but little. The comparison of the more 
recent independent collations of Tischendorf and Tregelles leaves 
little ground for doubt as to its readings. It was of some import- 
ance to correct errors previously made, since this MS., undue as are 
some of the praises which have been bestowed upon it, contains 
many good and valuable readings. 


M. Copex Campranus. (No. 48. Bibliothéque du Roi.) — This 
is a beautiful little MS. of the four Gospels, written in double 
columns in very neat uncial letters. It was presented in 1706 to 
Louis XIV. by the Abbé des Camps. _ It is supposed to belong to 
the end of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth. It was 
used by Wetstein, re-examined by Scholz, copied by Tischendorf, 
and collated by Tregelles. It contains many good readings. Be- 
sides the indications of sections in the margin, there are also scholia; 
some of these are in the most minute writing. Besides accents and 
breathings, the words are marked with a musical notation. 


S. A MS. of the four Gospels in the Vatican Library (No. 354.). 
The subscription says that it was written by Michael, a monk, in the 
year 949 of our era. This MS. is, therefore, one by which the date 
of others may be in some measure estimated. It is written in com- 
pressed uncial letters, rather large im size, and such as would inde- 
pendently have been expected in a MS. of the date contained in the 
subscription. 

Birch has been the only collator of this Codex. He gave the 
results in the notes to his edition of the four Gospels, and again in 
the αν Lectiones as published separately. He states that he 
collated the MS. éwice with care. Except in places in which we 
have to judge from his silence, and not from direct testimony, we can 
hardly be in doubt as to the readings of this copy.. The text is, as 
might be supposed, Constantinopolitan in character. 


U. Coprex Nanranus. — This copy of the four Gospels is now 
in the Library of St. Mark, at Venice. It is beautifully and ela- 
borately executed with ornaments in gold and colours. ‘The letters 
are in general an imitation of those used before the introduction of 
compressed uncials; but they do not belong to the age when full and 
round writing was customary or natural, so that the stiffness and 
want of case is manifest. This codex is supposed to belong to the 
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ninth or tenth century. Its first collator was Miinter, and Birch 
published the extracts thus communicated to him. It was again 
collated in 1843 by Tischendorf, and in 1846 by Tregelles. It con- 
tains Alexandrian readings in some places, but the general text is 
Constantinopolitan. 


V. Coprx Mosquernsis.— In this MS. there are the three first 
Gospels, and that of St. John as far as vii. 39., in uncial letters ; 
the latter Gospel has been completed by a later hand in cursive 
letters. The date of the earlier portion is supposed to be of the 
ninth century. It was collated by Matthei in 1779, and he states 
that it was then defective, Matt. v. 44—vi. 12., and ix. 18—x. 1. 
Four years afterwards he found that it had received other injuries, 
for Matt. xxii. 44—xxii. 35. and John xxi. 10. to the end, had also 
disappeared. This MS. belongs to the Library of Holy Synod at 
Moscow. Matthzi collated it twice; and on his extracts, as given 
in his Greek Testament, subsequent editors and critics have relied. 
He also gave a facsimile of the writing of the MS. The text is of 
the usual Constantinopolitan character. 


IT. Copex TiscHenporFrianus IV.— Tischendorf has recently 
proposed to use I’. as the designation for critical purposes of the MS. 
which is No. IV. in the catalogue of those which he procured in 
1853. No inconvenience need arise from this notation, for the 
Vatican fragments, denoted I’. by Scholz, are far more suitably 
quoted by the same designation as the other portions of the same 
MS. now at Vienna and in the British Museum. 

This MS. is ascribed by Tischendorf to the ninth century; it now 
consists of 157 leaves of a large quarto form. On each page there 
is one column, and the form of the letters and general aspect re- 
sembles especially the Codex Cyprius (K.). This MS. contains the 
Gospel of St. Luke entire, but with the last ten leaves much injured 
by damp: the Gospel of St. Mark is only defective from chap. iii. 
35—vi. 20.: of St. Matthew there are but a few leaves, containing 
vi. 16—29., vii. 26—viii. 27., xii. 18—xiv. 15., xx. 25—xxi. 19., 
Xxil. 25—xxili. 13., and of St. John vi. 14—viii. 3., xv. 24—xix. 
6. The text of this MS. agrees in general with that of the other 
later uncials; in some peculiar passages it has such readings as are 
found in the more important MSS. Tischendorf has himself col- 
lected this MS., and also (by his permission) Tregelles during the 
time that it was in England. 


A. Copex TiscHENDORFIANUS III.— The notation A. has been 
proposed by Tischendorf to designate the MS. No. III. in hiscatalogue, 
to which reference has already been made. The fragment to which 
he had previously applied this reference does not need any special 
notation. 

This MS. is attributed by Tischendorf to the eighth century. It 
consists at present of 157 leaves, containing the whole of the Gospels 
of St. Luke and St. John, together with the subscription to that of 
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St. Mark, so that it doubtless once included all the Gospels. In 
each page there are two columns; the uncial letters are small, neat, 
sloping, and compressed. ‘The variety of reading is considerable, so 
that although Constantinopolitan in its general character, it contains 
by no means a settled text. Occasionally there are scholia added, 
some of which have an importance as affording evidence in criticism. 
Tischendorf collated this MS. himself, and Tregelles subsequently 
by his permission. 


FRAGMENTS. 

O.— This letter was used by Wetstein and others to denote a 
fragment of St. Luke’s Gospels (xviii. 11—13. and part of ver. 14.) 
given to Montfaucon by Anselmo Banduri. Tischendorf, however, 
considering that fragment to be only part of a lectionary, has sub- 
stituted for it another fragment. 

Fragmentum Mosquense.— ight leaves containing John i. 1—4., 
xx. 10O—13., 15—17., 20—24. Four of the leaves contain nothing 
but repetitions of the beginning of St. John’s Gospel. Matthzi 
edited these fragments, and gave a facsimile: they appear to belong 
to the ninthcentury. They belong to the Library of the Holy Synod 
at Moscow (No. cxx.), having formerly been attached to the 
binding of a MS. of Chrysostom. 

R.— This letter was used by Griesbach and Scholz to denote a 
Tiibingen fragment containing John 1. 388—50.: Tischendorf, how- 
ever, considered that fragment to be only part of a lectionary, and, 
therefore, in his Greek Testament (1849) he substituted a Frag- 
mentum INeapolitanum rescriptum ; of this he was able to read one 
page containing Mark xiy. 32—39. The palimpsest leaves in the 
whole MS. appear to be twelve or fourteen; the writing being of 
the eighth century. 

The inconvenience of using letters of reference to denote very 
small fragments is shown by the changes of notation which take place 
from time to time; for Tischendorf now calls the Neapolitan fragment 
W?., and he uses R. to denote the Codex Nitriensis mentioned above, 
p- 182. To the datter arrangement there can be no objection if it be 
well understood; but it is always better to refer by name to the 
very small fragments, which can only occasionally be cited. 

W. (appended to No. 314. in the Paris Library ').—'Two frag- 
ments of St. Luke’s Gospel, containing ix. 36—47. and x. 12—22. 
Tischendorf, who ascribes these two leaves to the eighth century 
(which seems at least sufficiently early), published them in his 
Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 1846. 

Y.—F ragments in the Barberini Library at Rome (No. 225.); con- 
taining St. John xvi. 3—xix. 41. Attributed to the eighth century 
by ‘Tischendorf, who inserted it in his Monumenta Sacra Inedita. 

©. Codex Tischendorfianus, in the University Library at Leipsic. 


1 It will be well once for all to mention that this library, whether designated Nationale, 
Impériale, or known by its old name Bibliotheque du Roi, is one and the same. The 
changes of its name have led to inconsistency in the references to it on the part of 
critics. 
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—Four leaves brought from the East by Tischendorf, containing parts 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, xiii. 46—55. (mutilated), xiv. 8—29., xv. 
4—14, He considers this fragment to belong to the seventh 
century: published in his Monumenta Sacra. 

Besides these fragments Tischendorf gave a place in the list pre- 
fixed to his Greek Testament in 1849, under the designation of A. 
(now otherwise appropriated), to two fragments of a Codex Sinai- 
ticus, which he read in part of the cover of an Arabic book in the 
monastery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. One of these contains 
Matt. xx. 8—-15., the other Luke i. 14—20. Supposed to belong 
to the ninth century; published by Tischendorf, in the Wiener 
Jihrbucher, 1846, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


THE OTHER LATER UNCIALS CONTAINING THE ACTS, EPISTLES, OR 
APOCALYPSE. 


H. of the Acts. Copex Murinensts (No. 196.).—This MS., which 
is supposed to belong to the ninth century, is in the Ducal Library 
at Modena. The ancient writing is defective from the beginning 
as far as chap. v. 28., also from ix. 39—x. 19., xiii. 36—xiv. 3., 
xxvil. 4. to the end. This latter imperfection was supplied by a 
hand of the eleventh century, and the other defects by one much 
more recent. This MS. also contains the Catholic Epistles in cursive 
letters. Collated by Tischendorf, also by Tregelles. 

F. of the Acts.—Wetstein thus designated a few passages in the 
Acts written (in the seventh century apparently) in the margin of 
the Coislin MS. (No. 1.) of the octateuch. Tischendorf found in the 
same MS. similar scholia from the Gospels and Epistles (which he 
designates F*.), and all that he could thus notice (but few in number), 
he inserted in his Monumenta Sacra. 

G. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, J. of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
CoprEx ῬΑΒΒΙΟΝΕῚ (formerly belonging to the cardinal of that name), 
now in the Bibliotheca Angelica (of the Augustine monks) at 
Rome.— This MS. appears to belong to the ninth century; it is 
defective as far as Acts viii. 10., and at the end it breaks off Heb. 
xill. 10. It was examined by Blanchini, and afterwards by Birch; 
Scholz collated it, but with little exactitude; and Fleck states that 
he did the same in 1833. It has since been collated with care by 
Tischendorf, and also by Tregelles. 

J. of the Catholic Epistles, K. of St. Paul’s.\—This is the 
Moscow MS. called by Matthei in his Greek Testament “.” 
This MS., is ascribed to the ninth century: its readings are only 
known from the collation of Matthzi, who appears to have given 
them with great care. In St. Paul’s Epistles it is defective from 
Rom. x. 18—1 Cor. vi. 13., 1 Cor. viii. 7—11, In the Catholic 
Epistles it is entire. The text is accompanied by a Catena, It was 
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brought to Moscow from the monastery of St. Dionysius, on Mount 
Athos: it now belongs to the Library of the. Holy Synod (No. 
XCVIII. ). 

There is also at Moscow a very ancient fragment, containing 
Heb. x. 1—7., 32—38., described by Matthei and collated by him in 
his larger Greek Testament. Tischendorf suggested that this might 
be designated L., but it will be more convenient to refer by name 
to so small a fragment. 

B. of the Apocalypse. Codex Basilianus, No. 105., formerly belong- 
ing to the Basilian monastery at Rome, now in the Vatican Library, 
No. 2066.—This MS. contains homilies of Basil and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and, amongst them, the whole of the book of Revelation, 
which is of importance as it is found in so very few ancient docu- 
ments. Blanchini gave a facsimile of this MS. in his Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex, with a description of the Codex. Wetstein requested 
Cardinal Quirini to procure him a collation of the entire text; and 
accordingly extracts were sent to him, but too late for the greater 
part to appear under the text in its place in the Apparatus Cri- 
ticus. In this collation so many portions were passed over in entire 
silence, and from others so few readings were noticed, that it 
was soon judged that the MS. had been either very defectively col- 
lated, or else it was very imperfect. Tregelles, when at Rome 
in 1845, made inquiries to know if this MS. were entire; and 
he was allowed, in proof that there is no hiatus, to copy the 
first and last lines of each page, so as to show that all goes on 
continuously. He was also allowed to trace in facsimile four 
pages, which he selected from those parts from which but few 
readings had been noted; but nothing more was permitted, so 
that he was disappointed in his endeavour to procure an entire 
collation. Before this time, however, that most successful collator 
and publisher of MSS. Tischendorf, had, while occupied in the 
Vatican, noted the variations of this MS. from the text of his own 
first edition of the New Testament; and thus, though he was not 
permitted to transcribe the MS. for publication, he was able to give 
the teat in his Monumenta Sacra in such a form as to be in general 
worthy of confidence: though Tregelles, in examining Tischendorf’s 
edition with his own extracts and facsimile pages, found in one of 
the latter two oversights of small importance on Tischendorf’s part.! 
The Leipsie professor is really entitled to the thanks of Biblical 
scholars for the pains which he took in obtaining the readings of this 
MS.,—the only ancient document besides Codices Alexandrinus 
and Kphraemi (A. and C.) containing the book of Revelation. 
This MS. seems to belong to the eighth century; care must be 
taken not to confound it with B., the Codex Vaticanus, in which the 
Revelation is a modern supplement. The uncial letters of this MS. 
are of a peculiar form. 

FRAGMENTUM UPrFrENBACHIANUM: Two leaves containing the 


1 Rey. xvi. 9. The MS. does not read τὴν before εξουσιαν. 12. it reads thus: τὸν 
μεγᾶν eppatny (sic). See “ Account of the Printed Text,” pp. 156, 157. 
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beginning and the end of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, though 
reckoned by the editors amongst the cursive MSS., and numbered 
53., belong more properly to those in uncial letters, as the characters, 
though peculiar, are almost entirely separate, and are certainly by 
no means cursive, in the common acceptation of the term. This 
MS. formerly belonged to Uffenbach, and it is now preserved in 
the library of the Johanneum at Hamburg. In its original state it 
consisted of six leaves of vellum: the four inner ones are now gone; 
those which remain contain chap. i. 1—iv. 3. and xii. 20. to the 
end: the writing is in double columns, and it is all written in red 
ink, which, though common in titles, and for the first few lines in 
each book in Biblical MSS., is peculiar when used throughout. 

Imperfect descriptions of this curious fragment had been given by 
Bengel, Wetstein, and others; and Dr. H. P. C. Henke, in 1800, 
published a full examination of it, together with sech a facsimile as 
gives a ‘fair notion of its appearance and of the form of the letters. 

It resembles the later uncials in having the accents and breath- 
ings, and being devoid of the subscribed iota: the mark of interroga- 
tion (;) occurs once, chap. iii. 17., after the word ἐρήμω; This MS. 
may probably belong to the tenth century; but there can be but 
little doubt that it is a transcript of one much older, as some of its 
readings are historically known to have had an early existence, 
through now they are not found in other MSS. These fragments 
were twice collated by Tregelles.! 

In the Codex Harleianus, 5613. in the British Museum, Griesbach 
noticed two leaves appended to the cover which in description &c. 
are almost entirely counterparts of the Uffenbach fragment: almost 
the only difference is, that the lines in each page are not precisely 
the. same in number. They contain 1 Cor. xv. 52—2 Cor. i. 15., 
an 2 Cor. x. 13—xii. 5. Griesbach designated these fragments 
in his Greek Testament 64. in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Tischendorf has just (1855) published the text of both of these 
fragments of MS. in his recent volume “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana.” 


CHAP. XIX. 


IMPORTANT MSS. IN CURSIVE LETTERS. 


Ir is not possible to give a full description of MSS. in cursive 
letters in a work intended as an Introduction to Textual Criticism ; 
and a mere list of them would be of little use in any work in which 
they were not cited or otherwise employed: indeed, with regard to 
the great majority of these documents, but little is really known, 


' From some Italian writing on one of the leaves of the Uffenbachian fragment, it 
might seem either as if this copy of the Epistle to the Hebrews had preceded the Homi- 
lies of Chrysostom on that book ; or as if the existing leaves had once been used as the 
covers for a copy of those Homilies. In support of the former opinion, it may be added 
that on the last page of the fragment there is what printers would term a set-off of a 
large Π, evidently the initial letter of some book. 
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except the fact of their existence, the place in which they are kept, 
and the general character (formed commonly on a very rough 
estimate) of the text which they contain. 

The following is the summary given by Dr. Davidson of these 
MSS. in general : — 

« Upwards of five hundred cursive MSS. of the Gospels, ranging 
in date from the tenth to the sixteenth century, have been inspected 
more or less cursorily, or at least mentioned. More than two 
hundred of the same kind contain the Acts and Catholic Epistles; 
upwards of three hundred the Pauline Epistles; one hundred have 
the Apocalypse. Very few, however, have been properly described 
and fully collated. By far the greater number have been hastily 
inspected.” (Biblical Criticism, 11. 324.) 

A few, however, from this numerical mass may be selected from 
brief description. 

These will be the cursive MSS. to which any particular im- 
portance attaches either on account (i.) of the goodness of the 
readings, or (ii.) of the use which has been made of them in the 
formation of the text, or (iii.) those that have become well known 
through some peculiarity. 

1. (so numbered in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles).—A MS. 
in the library at Basle (formerly B. vi. 27., now K. iii, 3.): it 
contains all the New Testament except the Apocalypse. It was 
known to Erasmus, who, however, used it very little, from finding 
that its text differed much from other copies with which he was well 
acquainted. It was for a considerable time in the possession of 
Reuchlin, who borrowed it from the Dominican monks of Basle, 
who had received it from Cardinal de Ragusio. Erasmus’s sub- 
editors, Gcolampadius and Gerbelius, had a much higher opinion of 
this MS. than he himself had: they wanted in his third edition to 
introduce many readings from it, which he prevented, considering 
that it had been altered from the Latin. Wetstein was the-first 
who thoroughly examined this MS.; in the first edition of his 
Prolegomena (1730), he spoke highly of its text, and strongly 
opposed the opinion of Erasmus that its readings had been altered 
from the Latin. He says on this subject, “ Cujus rei tamen, ut 
quovis pignore certare ausim, hic nullum vestigium est” (p. 57.); 
and he states also, most truly, that in the Gospels its text agrees 
mostly with the most ancient codices and patristic citations. ‘Thus 
it may be concluded that if Wetstein had at that time formed a 
critical text, or expressed a general judgment on the value of 
readings, he would have anticipated the critical results to which 
now those who have specially Jaboured in this field are seeking to 
direct. But in the next twenty years, Wetstein’s critical judgment 
was so thoroughly changed, (might it not be said distorted?) that in 
the Prolegomena actually prefixed to his Greek Testament, he said 
(p. 44.), that he not only recalled his former opinion, but now 
thought the MS. to be interpolated in unnumbered places. It 
should be remembered that, in the interval, he had formed no new 
or increased acquaintance with its readings, only he had elaborated 
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a theory in accordance with which every one of the most ancient 
copies, and every MS. which accorded with them, was condemned as 
Latinizing. Wetstein also observes that the variations of this MS. 
from the common Greek Testament were almost equal to all that 
are found in all other MSS. put together. In making this remark 
he could hardly have remembered the Codex Beze (D.). The 
character of this MS. differs in the different parts: the Acts and 
Epistles contain a text of no particular importance, while the 
Gospels (now bound in the end of the volume) present the charac- 
teristics to which so much attention has been paid. Wetstein 
collated this MS. twice; others had previously examined it; and in 
recent years the Gospels have been collated (independently) by 
Tregelles and by Dr. Roth: a recomparison with the MS. itself, 
of the readings in which these two collations differed, has taken 
away almost every point on which there could be any doubt; and 
these independent collations show that even if it were accurately 
examined by Wetstein, the readings which he noted were not 
correctly printed; for his collation was incorrect in more than 
twelve hundred readings. The copy of the Gospels noted 118. (in 
the Bodleian Library ; Marsh 24.), part of which was collated by 
Griesbach, appears to be in text a duplicate of this MS., either 
transcribed from it or from its archetype. Codex 118. is supposed 
to belong to the thirteenth century, while this on good grounds has 
been assigned to the tenth. There are thus uncial MSS. of the 
Gospels more recent than this cursive copy; but none of the later 
MSS. of that class is comparable to this, as to the goodness of text 
in the Gospels. 

33. CopEX COLBERTINUS 2844., now in the Bibliothéque Impériale 
at Paris (33. in the Gospels, 17. in St. Paul’s Epistles, 13. in the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles).—Perhaps this is the most important 
of the Biblical MSS. in cursive letters extant: it is also one of 
those which has suffered most from damp and decay. It contains 
part of the Prophets and all the books of the New Testament, 
except the Apocalypse: their order is now most confused; but by 
examining the writing, it is clear that they were once arranged as 
usual: the differences in the ink, &c. at the different dislocations is 
now very manifest; but when the parts are looked at as originally 
arranged, the changes are almost imperceptibly gradual. Part of 
almost every leaf has been destroyed through the decay caused by 
exposure todamp. The MS. is on vellum, in folio size, and belongs 
to the eleventh century. Larroque appears to be the first known 
collator of this MS; and the readings which he extracted were com- 
municated by Allix to Mill, who inserted them in his Greek Testa- 
ment, whence Wetstein transferred them to his pages. Griesbach 
re-examined the first eighteen chapters of Matthew’s Gospel and also 
some places in the Epistles, making extracts of about 300 readings. 
Begtrup afterwards made some use of the MS.; and at length 
Scholz states that he collated it entirely. This must, however, have 
been in a very cursory manner, or else his notation must have 
become confused; for he cites out of this codex readings which are 
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utterly unlike those really found in it, to say nothing of omissions, 
and those often of importance. 

In 1850 Tregelles collated the whole of the MS., re-examining 
the results with the citations of Larroque and Scholz, and then 
comparing again every discrepancy with the MS. itself. It is very 
manifest how it is that a document of such internal excellence 
should have been so much neglected. Its condition is such as to 
render the task of collating it peculiarly difficult: in fact, there are 
many palimpsests which, without any chemical restoration, are far 
easier to read. Not only has damp destroyed parts of the leaves, but 
they must have been so stuck together that, in separating them, the 
vellum is often so defaced as to be illegible. This is especially the 
case in the book of Acts; for there the leaves were joined so 
firmly to each other, that when separated, the ink has adhered rather 
to the opposite page than to its own; and thus there are leaves the 
writing of which can only be read by observing what has set off (as 
it would be said of a printed book) on the opposite page. In this 
manner, by patiently reading the Greek backwards, many pages were 
collated, of the text of which nothing was legible on the page itself. 
There are also in this decayed portion of the MS. parts wholly de- 
fective now; the readings of which are preserved in the set-off: 
Unless this were understood, it might seem as if citations were in- 
advertently made from non-existing portions of the MS.: the ink 
exists of parts, the vellum of which has perished. 

It is surprising to observe the number of readings in which this 
MS. (sometimes in company with one, sometimes with a few others, 
and often alone), accords with the most ancient documents. This 
fact shows its importance as a witness of the ancient Greek text. 

69. Coprx LricesTREeNsIS. —This MS. belongs to the town 
council of Leicester. (69. Gospels; Acts and Catholic Epistles 31.; 
St. Paul’s Epistles 37.; Apoc. 14.) It formerly belonged to William 
Chark or Chare (who was deprived of his fellowship at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, for Presbyterianism), and then to Thomas Hayne, who 
in 1640 (not 1669 as stated by Wetstein) gave it to its present 
owners. It is in folio size; paper and vellum are used indiscri- 
minately in its construction; and the writing is rather rough and 
inelegant. It is ascribed to the fourteenth century. It is defective 
as far as Matt. xviii., and besides some other injuries, it has lost the 
latter part of the Revelation: this part must have been more injured 
in recent years; for while others have described the deficiency as 
being only from Rey. xxi. 1. to the end, now all is lost after chap. 
xix. 10,, and of this last leaf part is gone. Mill collated this MS., 
and published the results in his appendix. A farther collation, made 
by Jackson and Tiffin (which had passed into the hands of Cesar 
de Missy), was used by Wetstein; and a more complete collation 
made by Jackson has remained in MS. in the library of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

In 1851, through the kind intervention of GkEorcE ToLLeER, Isq., 
then Mayor of Leicester, this MS. was lent for collation to Dr. 
Tregelles on due security being given for its preservation. He 
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was thus able to collate it at leisure, and to recompare with the MS. 
itself such collations as had been already made and published. The 
text of the MS. is worthy of such attention; it is of far higher 
value than not only the mass of the recent cursive copies, but also 
than the greater part of the later uncials: it is only surprising that 
~ this document should have been treated with so much neglect, as 
not to have been known through any complete published collation. 
Besides that which has been made by Tregelles, Dr. Dobbin has 
recently announced that the Rev. F. H. Scrivener is now engaged 
in a similar examination of the MS. itself. 

38. of the Apocalypse (Cod, Vat. 579.)—This is a MS. on cotton 
paper of about the thirteenth century. The codex contains the 
book of Revelation in the midst of some patristic writings. The 
readings of this MS. are known almost exclusively through Birch’s 
collation. Scholz inspected the MS., and Tregelles succeeded in 
noting a few readings (some of them of moment), which had not 
been extracted by Birch. A thorough collation, or what would be 
still better a transcript suited for publication, is a desideratum; for 
there is no cursive MS. of the Apocalypse which exhibits such a 
close adherence to ancient authorities, and thus it is a most valuable 
auxiliary to Codices A. and C., the latter of which is defective in 
several places in the book of Revelation. Birch states that the MS. 
was written by a sufficiently learned and skilful copyist, who must 
have had by him another MS. besides his archetype, from which he 
introduced some readings, and noted some in the margin. Lections 
of this MS., which Birch was disposed in some cases to attribute to 
transeriptural error, are amply defended by the proof which we 
possess of their having been in widespread use before the age in 
which our common text of the Apocalypse assumed the form in 
which we find it in the mass of the later copies. That gleanings of 
important readings have been left for those who may labour on this 
MS., even after the harvest gathered by Birch, may be seen from 
the following specimens obtained by Tregelles on a very cursory 
inspection. Rey. i. 5. the MS. reads with A. and C. λύσαντι ; ver. 
6. ἐποίησεν ἡμῖν βασιλείαν. This MS. is in value for the book of 
Revelation what 33. is to the rest of the New Testament. 

A MS. obtained by Tischendorf (in Egypt apparently), in 1853, 
containing the Acts of the Apostles, deserves to be mentioned 
amongst the most valuable of the cursive documents. It is on 
vellum of a small quarto size, and it is now defective from ch. iy. 
8—vil. 17., and from xvii. 28—xxiii. 9. A subscription to the 
MS. states that it was written by “John the Monk,” in the year 
answering to A.D. 1054. The agreement of this MS. with the 
most ancient and authoritative codices is most remarkable; and 
where such copies as A. B. and C. differ from one another, this MS. 
far more often than not contains the reading which has the highest 
claim on the attention of a critical editor. Its excellence thus can 
hardly be estimated too highly, and it may be regarded as undoubtedly 
a-copy of some very ancient and authoritative uncial MS: it differs 


sufficiently from the other copies with which it must be classed to 
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show that it cannot be regarded as a mere duplicate of either of 
them. This MS. is numbered vil. in the catalogue of the MSS. 
which Professor Tischendorf offered for sale on certain conditions in 
1854. According to the terms then proposed, Dr. ‘Tregelles became 
its purchaser; but Professor Tischendorf withdrew his MSS., and 
cancelled the conditions on which they had been offered. Since then, 
however, this MS. has been secured for the Library of the British 
Museum (No. 20,003), and thus it is not lost to this country. 
Tischendorf collated it while it was still in his possession, and this 
has also been done by Tregelles.' 


The five cursive MSS. thus described appear to be those which 
are known to possess distinctively the highest value: there are, no 
doubt, others, the text of which is hardly known, which merit a more 
careful examination. In the Gospels some other cursive MSS. may 
be considered to approach in value to those already mentioned. 
Such as 

13. The MS. in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris (No. 50., 
formerly 2244.); a quarto on vellum of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, containing the Gospels with five chasms.— Kiister gave 
some readings from this MS. (but with no great accuracy); from him 
they were taken by Wetstein. Griesbach gave a good description 
of the MS. in his Symbole Critic; and he collated three chapters, — 
Matt. xiii. xiv. xv., and looked cursorily at other parts. It was 
subsequently examined by Begtrup: but there is no complete or 
dependable collation which can be used; the greater part of the 
readings cited from it cannot be confidently quoted without re-exami- 
nation, 

22. The Copex CoLBERTINUS, 2467. (now No. 72. in the Biblio- 
théque Impériale) of the four Gospels, with some chasms. It is on 
vellum, and is ascribed to the eleventh century. It was examined by 
Wetstein, whose collation is the only real ground on which we have 
to rely for what we know of its readings. It was more recently ex- 
amined by Scholz. It appears as if it had been altered in places as to 
its reading by later hands, or at least that more recent readings had 
been added. From what we know of the text of this MS., there 
is enough to raise the desire that it should be accurately collated; 
for thus and thus only can we know certainly whether it has such a 
resemblance to the ancient documents as to merit a place amongst the 
monuments of the ancient text. This appears to be the case in some 
passages of characteristic reading. 

209. The Copex VENETUS 10.,a vellum MS. of the fifteenth 
century (designated 209. in the Gospels; in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles 95., in St. Paul’s 108., and in the Revelation 46.); formerly 
the property of Cardinal Bessarion. σου the description it would 
seem as if ithad been written by different hands. The Gospels alone 
claim notice here ; for it is only in that part that the text has any 
characteristic excellence. Indeed, it has been conjectured that in 


' The collation of Tischendorf has just been published in his “ Anecdota Sacra et 
Profana,” , 
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that part the Vatican MS. was used as an archetype. Birch laments 
that, from want of sufficient time, he was not able to collate this MS.., 
which however he examined in some parts. He was indebted to 
Engelbreth for the greater number of the readings which he published. 
Fleck has more recently published part of a collation made by Heim- 
_bach; but none who have had any experience of Fleck’s want of 
accuracy, whether in making collations or in editing those formed 
by others, will feel any confidence in these new extracts from this 
MS. What is needed is a thorough collation of the Gospels, such 
as will give full certainty of the readings. 


The MSS. which have been brought forward in connection with 
the passage 1 John v. 7. deserve mention, not on account of their 
value, but because of the degree of notoriety which they have 
acquired. 

Coprx Montrortianus. (No. 61. in the Gospels; 34. in the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, 40. in St. Paul’s Epistles, and 92. in 
Tregelles’s edition of the Apocalypse).—This MS. derives its present 
name from its former owner Dr. Montfort, who possessed it before it 
came into the hands of Archbishop Usher. Montfort was a doctor 
of divinity at Cambridge in the seventeenth century. A previous 
owner was William Chark (or Charc), who in 1572 was deprived 
of his fellowship at Peterhouse, Cambridge, because of his Presby- 
terian sentiments, and who afterwards became (in 1582) preacher to 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. A still earlier owner was Thomas 
Clement; and before him it belonged to one Froy, a friar. From 
Archbishop Usher it passed into the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where it is still preserved. The MS. was written by 
different hands: more than one person seems to have copied the 
Gospels; the Acts and Epistles are from an entirely different hand ; 
and so again is the Apocalypse. Hither the parts were once wholly 
independent of each other, and thus it formed three separate books, 
afterwards conjoined only because of similarity of size and 
material; or else, the other parts were added at later times to the 
Gospels, and thus the present codex was produced. This is so far 
important, that it relates to the date of the MS.; whatever may be 
the age of the Gospels, the other parts are more recent. Now the 
Revelation agrees, as Dr. Barrett showed, in such a manner with the 
Codex Leicestrensis of that book, as to prove that it was transcribed 
from that MS. ; and as both codices were once in the possession of 
the same William Chark, it is probable in the highest degree that 
the Revelation was copied to complete this MS., which must have 
seemed so far deficient in his time, z.e. in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. This is confirmed by the corrections, &c. in the 
margin of the Codex Montfortianus having been made from the 
Leicestrensis by the same hand. Dr. Dobbin also states that the 
titles to the books of the New Testament in each of these MSS. 
were added by the same hand. This is apparently stated from 
memory, and therefore it might be objected that it is not conclusive 


without an examination of the MSS. together. But even if any 
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one feels doubt on the subject, he must admit the resemblance, and 
that the identity of hand is probable. Thus it is pretty clear that 
the MS. was completed, as it now exists, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by the addition of the Revelation and the readings now 
found in the margin. If there had never been any particular reason 
for discussing the age of this MS., there would apparently have been 
no difference of opinion; but the Gospels would have been ascribed 
to the end of the fifteenth century; the Acts and Epistles to a period 
a little later; and the Apocalypse to the latter half of the sixteenth 
century,— not because of the writing of this part of the MS., but 
simply from the history of the text of that book as here found in 
connection with Chark, the former owner of this MS., and of the Cod. 
Leicestrensis. But as the occurrence of the passage 1 John ν. 7. in 
this MS. has given it a kind of importance that it could not otherwise 
have possessed, its antiquity has been by some greatly overstrained, 
and even its material has been questioned, as if it were not sufficiently 
evident that it is written on paper and not on vellum. It has often 
been said by those who have examined it, that it is written on glazed 
paper ; but this is only true of one place, namely the leaves containing 
1 John v. 7., and the glazing is either some kind of size which has 
been used to preserve and strengthen the part which was so often 
examined, or else it has arisen from the frequent handling of those 
two pages. 

Erasmus, in his two earliest editions of the Greek Testament, did 
not insert the text 1 John y. 7.,as not finding it in the MSS. which 
he had seen: this was charged against him as a serious fault; and he 
promised that 7f any Greek copy were found containing the text, he 
would insert it. Before the appearance of his third edition in 1522, 
he heard of a certain Coder Britannicus containing the words; and 
on its authority he redeemed his promise by making the addition, 
though certainly without being convinced of its genuineness. The 
close verbal agreement of the text, as thus printed by Erasmus, with 
the Codex Montfortianus is almost in itself a proof of its identity 
with the Codex Britannicus of which he had heard; and this becomes 
all the more evident when it is borne in mind that no other MS. con- 
taining the text in such a form as this has been found, though the 
libraries of Europe have been well searched: and farther, this MS. 
seems to have originated in England, and never to have left this 
country until its removal to its present location, Dublin. Also the 
resemblance is not confined merely to the words of this verse, for 
Erasmus had received from England a copy of the seventh, eighth, and 
part of the ninth verses, which in his Annotations of 1522, and also 
in “ Apologia ad Stunicam,” are printed (with two errors ', indeed, 
which his Greek Testament corrects); and here there is so much 
peculiarity as to show that the identity is complete. The non- 
insertion of the article before the witnesses, either heavenly or earthly, 


1 These errors were repeated in each impression of this note, and of the “ Apologia.” 
They consisted in the omission of of before the second μαρτυροῦντες, and the omission of 
ἅγιον after πνεῦμα. But as the note refers to the Greek Testament which accompanied it, 
it is worse than folly to argue (as some have done) on this difference, 
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was a pretty plain indication that the MS. had not been copied by 
any one whose vernacular tongue was Greek; and this was a good 
intimation of Latin origin or something of the kind. Erasmus sus- 
pected that the text of the heavenly witnesses had been introduced 
by translation from the Latin Vulgate: he also pointed out that in 
the extract which he had received the omission of the final clausule 
of ver. 8. was in accordance with the copies of the Vulgate then 
current (and this is a strong proof of the identity of his Codex 
Britannicus with Codex Montfortianus). The Latin influence in this 
passage is also just as plainly marked in the introduction of Χριστὸς 
instead of πνεῦμα in the end of ver. 6.,—a reading which is found in 
no other Greek copy', and which sprung up from the confusion in 
Latin MSS. of the contractions SPS and XPS. 

Thus this place with the context affords abundant evidence that 
this was the MS. to which Erasmus referred, and that in this passage 
the copyist was influenced by the Latin Vulgate, introducing, as he 
did, not a few things which could have no Greek origin. Hence the 
conclusion is manifest that in this place he followed not any Greek 
copy whatever, but the Latin, with which he was more familiar. 
This may have been done, as it was by the Complutensian editors, from 
honest ignorance and misconception; or it may have originated from 
a definite design. It is singular, at least, that the Complutensian 
editors and this copyist should both have omitted the conclusion of 
the eighth verse ; a procedure which in this case looks certainly rather 
suspicious.” 

An imperfect collation of this MS., as far as the latter part of the 
Acts, made while it was in the possession of Archbishop Usher, is 
printed in the last vol. of Walton’s Polyglott. Dr. Barrett collated 
the remainder of the MS. and published it at the end of his edition 
of the Dublin palimpsest Z.: he pointed out the identity of text of 
this MS. and the Codex Leicestrensis in the Apocalypse, and also 
drew attention to the close resemblance of many of the readings 
in the Acts and Epistles to those of a MS. in the library of Lincoln 
College, Oxford (No. 39. St. Paul’s Epp., No. 33. Acts and Cath. 
Epp.)—a resemblance sufficiently great to lead to the supposition 
that the one may have been used in part as the exemplar from which 
the other was taken. Recently Dr. Dobbin has carefully collated the 
portion of the Codex Montfortianus which was not re-collated by 
Dr. Barrett; and he has also taken some pains to ascertain what 
were the MSS. used in its formation. In doing this he has collated 
the Lincoln College MS., and he states that the resemblance is quite 
as great as would have been supposed from what Barrett had noticed. 


1 For Scholz is wholly incorrect in citing the same reading from Cod. Passionei (G, of 
the Catholic Epistles), as the present writer can testify, and as may be scen by Blanchini’s 
facsimile of this very passage from that MS. 

2 The connection of England with Spain in the former part of the reign of Henry VIIL., 
through the dependants, &c. of his first queen, Catharine of Aragon, must be remembered 
in connection with this subject. Edward Lee was engaged in the same cause as Stunica ; 
and though the latter would not have resorted to mere fraud in order to overwhelm 
Erasmus, the former will not be deemed incapable of this by those who know his dis- 
honest controversial writings. 
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The proofs of identity of text which he gives are by no means con- 
clusive; for they are almost all of them particulars in which very 
many MSS. agree: some of them indeed are such as are found in the 
generality of copies ; so that coincidences of this kind prove nothing ; 
they might indeed seem to weaken the cause which they are brought 
forward to uphold. And thus the conclusion at which Dr. Dobbin 
arrives is one which cannot be said to rest on true logical data; for 
he supposes that he has shown that the Lincoln College MS. is the 
archetype of the Epistle in the Cod. Montfort. (the very point which 
for his argument required unexceptionable proof ), and then, as the 
Lincoln College MS. does not contain 1 John y. 7., he thinks that 
he has proved its insertion in the Montfort MS. to be an unjustified 
addition, This conclusion is quite correct, though this process of" 
proof is not sufficient. The relation of this MS. to that of Lincoln 
College was a fact previously known, and such it still remains, even 
though this could hardly be demonstrated from the new evidence 
on the subject, at least from that part of it which has been pub- 
lished.! 

To conclude all that need be said of the Codex Montfortianus : 
the Gospels (which in part appear to have been copied from MSS. 
still at Oxford) cannot be much older than the year 1500, even if 
not more modern. The Epistles and Acts were afterwards added; 
and this could not have been done much before the time when this 
MS. was used as evidence against Erasmus: and as it is certain that 
the copyist here altered the Greek, and made it suit the Latin, and 
as it was brought forward just when it was needed (having been in 
that sense found, while so many other MSS. remained in obscurity), 
and no similar copy having ever since appeared which has not been 
proved to be a forgery, it is hardly too severe a conclusion, if we 
believe that the Epistles were written at that time, and added to the 
Gospels, in order to meet Erasmus, and to compel him to insert the 
text. And thus, whether by mistake »r fraud, from this MS. the 
text 1 John ν. 7. (with a few corrections for the sake of gramma- 
tical propriety) has been established in the common text, and has 
been introduced into the greater part (if not all) of the modern trans- 
lations of Holy Scripture. 

The only part of this MS. which possesses any critical value is the 
most recent, i. 6. the Apocalypse ; for as the Codex Leicestrensis is 
defective at the end, this transcript from it of that book has been 
the means of preserving the readings of that part which is now 
defective. 

The following facsimile was copied (by permission) for the Rey. 
T. H. Horne from that which appeared in the Rey. A. Clarke’s 
** Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature,” (London 
1807,) and which was traced by the Rey. Dr. Barrett of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


᾿ “The Codex Montfortianus: a Collation of this celebrated MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, throughout the Gospels and Acts... By Orlando T, Dobbin, 
LI.D., T.C.D, MRA.” Bagsters, 1854. 
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In English, literally thus, 
for there are three that bear 
witn[ess] in heaven, father, word, and holy spirit, And these 
three are one‘ and there are three that bear witn[ess] on earth, 
spirit, water, and blood: if we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater, for this is the witness of God, which 
he hath testified of his son. 


CopEex OTropontAnus (No. 298. in the Vatican Library); a MS. 
containing the Acts and Epistles, to which attention was directed 
by Scholz (who designated it 162. in the Acts and Catholic Epistles ; 
200. in those of St. Paul). This MS. is simply remarkable for its 
having been found to contain 1 John v. 7. in any form. It does not, 
however, confirm the Codex Montfortianus at all in this passage 
(unless it be in the want of grammatical propriety); and it affords a 
farther proof, if any such could have been wanted, that both these 
forms of the text in Greek are mere translations from the Vulgate. 
This MS. is, however, at least the more respectable of the two. 

The following facsimile contains the one passage an account of 
which this MS. is at all an object of interest or curiosity 
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It was copied from the tracing made in 1829 by Dr. Wiseman 
(then Vice-President of the English College at Rome, now a 
Cardinal), for the late Dr. Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, by whose 
permission it was used by the Rev. Τὶ H. Horne. 

As reference has been made to the form of the passage in this 
MS., and as the contracted writing is not easily read by those who 
are not familiar with medieval Greek MSS., the passage contained 
in the facsimile is subjoined in ordinary characters. 
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Quia tres sunt “Ort τρεῖς εἰσὶν 
qui testimonium dant in οἱ μαρτυροῦντες ἀπὸ τοῦ 
celo, pater, verbum, et spiritus sanctus οὐρανοῦ " πατὴρ, λόγος καὶ πνεῦμα ἁγιὺν 
et hi tres unum sunt. Et καὶ of τρεῖς eis τὸ ἕν εἰσι" καὶ 
tres sunt qui testimonium τρεῖς εἰσὶν of μαρτυροῦντες 
dant in terra, Spiritus aqua et amd τῆς γῆΞ. τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ 
sanguis. Si testimonium τὸ αἷμα" εἰ THY μαρτυρίαν 


The Greek letters between the two columns appear to be partly 
faded or scaled off, so that but a portion of them seems to have been 
traced by Dr. Wiseman: perhaps they could not be explained with 
certainty without subjecting the MS. itself to a very close inspection ; 
they look, however, like part of a scholion relating to the passage 
itself which has thus been introduced so peculiarly into the Greek. 
Scholz, who first drew attention to this singular MS.', does not 
appear to mention anything respecting the scholia interposed between 
the columns. On ¢his account the MS. deserves a reinspection, 
which the writer was not able to give; for while he was in Rome 
(1845-6) this codex was removed from its place in the Vatican for 
the use (it was understood) of the late Cardinal Mai in the Altieri 
Palace. 

Other Greek MSS. said to contain 1 John v. 7.—The other MSS. 
mentioned by any writers as containing this passage may be passed 
by very briefly. None require any notice but those which can be 
produced; for MSS. the existence of which is merely rumoured, are 
found almost invariably to be non-existent. 

Vhe Codex Ravianus at Berlin certainly contains this passage; but 
the MS. itself is nothing whatever but a modern transcript taken 
almost entirely from the Complutensian Polyglott with a few 
readings introduced from the text of Erasmus. The very hand- 
writing is an imitation of the Complutensian Greek types. The 
real character of this MS., which some in the last century were so 
incautious as to quote as though it possessed authority, was very 
fully shown by Griesbach and Pappelbaum.? This MS. is now 
preserved at Berlin simply as a literary forgery, and not as the 
precious monument of the sacred text which it was once described 
as being. It is uncertain who formed this MS., and whether Rave 
himself took a part in the fraud, or whether he was himself the dupe 
of others. A learned man who had not made MSS. his study 
might be thus misled. 

Codex Regius Neapolitanus.— This MS. (173. in Scholz’s list) 
requires to be mentioned here, in consequence of that editor having 
in his Greek Testament cited it as containing the passage in question, 
though taken (he says) from the Latin. It is, therefore, of some im- 


1 “ Biblisch.-Kritische Reise in Frankreich, der 'Schweitz, Italien, Palistina und im 
Archipel, in den Jiihren 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, nebst einer Geschichte des Textes des 
N. T. von Dr. Joh. Mart. Augustin Scholz. Leipzig und Sorau. 1823.” p. 105. 

2 See Griesbach’s Symbole Critica, i. p.clxxxi. seq., and the extracts from Pappel- 
baum, given by Bp. Marsh, in his “ Letters to Travis” (Appendix), pp. 241—252., where 
he shows that ‘Travis had, by partial extracts, represented Pappelbaum as bearing a testi- 
mony the very reverse of that which he really had given, 
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portance to notice how the passage appears in this codex; and this 
we are able to do from the exact statement of Birch.' 

In Codice Neapolitano Regio textus hujus commatis cum 
additamentis, recenti charactere in margine scriptis, sequenti modo 
reperitur: 


So eames OTL TpELS εἰ 


ow of μαρτυρουντες" To * ev τῳ ovpavy, 6 
πνα καὶ To ὕδωρ, καὶ TO πτρ Kat ὃ λογος 
αἷμα, Kat of τρεις Els TO και το ἅγιον πνα. 
ἕν εἰσι, Kat οὗτοι οἷ τρεις ἕν 


εἰσι, καὶ TPELS εἰσι 

oi μαρτυρουντε5 εν 

τῇ YD 
Other MSS. which were formerly referred as though they might be 
authorities for this clause, such as one of those at Wolfenbiittel, are 
in fact only transcripts of some printed Greek Testament; though 
executed, probably, without any dishonest intention. They require 
no specific notice. 


The following facsimile of the Coprx Esnerianus (105. in the 
Gospels of Westein’s notation) gives a good idea of Greek calligra- 
phy of the twelfth century. This MS. is quarto form, on vellum: it 
consists of 425 leaves, which contain the whole of the New Testa- 
ment with the exception of the book of Revelation. It was formerly 
the property of Hieronymus Ebner von Eschenbach of Nuremberg 
(from whom it takes its name), and it now belongs to the Bodleian 
Library. There have been added by a /ater scribe, Joasaph, a calli- 
egraphist, tables of lessons and a menology or Greek calendar. 
The writer of these portions has given the date a.m. 6999; which, 
according to the computation of the Greeks, answers to the Α. Ὁ. 
1391. The volume is bound in massy silver covers, in the centre of 
which Christ is represented seated on a throne and in the act of 
pronouncing a blessing. Above his head stands the following in- 
scription in square letters in the same style as the capitals of the MS. : 
-ἼΔεσποτα evNoynoov Tov δουλον σου ἔἐλαχίστον ἵερονυμον Ἰουλιελμον 
Kat τον οἰκίαν αὐτου. ‘Lord, bless the least of thy servants, 
Hieronymus Gulielmus, and his household.” 


1 Varie Lectiones ad Act. App. Epp. Catholicarum et Pauli, p. 106. 
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ἢ 


4 - σε - σι el τς 


NS et 4-Σ 


he Z W ‘Kon 6p prc ἐν Tp wre pe ver 
if) AIS @o-Np BORD ὦ ovloc, ἦν op ORG FORT 
; “τῦμ OP © wrap Tou διαύτοῦ St Ge στο ere 
Wi cuTou ἀν δὲ Gosu & εἰ, Orecopep OG your 
» Cows ip [xa Cant ip HP, Sac cpap ay 
gh τς S φ coe ἐμ τῷ σίι οὐττα cp ap 4’ Kai ἡ σίμο 
Ἷ ai ε tute pflrarréf.os 3 Sp @ 1b Ge Myre ἃ 
A “OTE Ay op oc ποπρὰ OO A ὄβο tas ἀυτῷ ἦεν 
Ope "στ οὗ Tocn πχιθεμέιο καρτυ ρα ἂμ, iu δ. 
“κιαρίο ριον Ureel τὸν cp οἷος - ipawap 
τὰ "τσὶ φά δοοσιαῖ gu TOU D wit é ἐκεῖμ oo 
ὃ φοῦς.: Kip or καῤτυριΐστι περὶ τῦυ de 
τῷ ce np ὦ pase S apn Olpop, ὁ φωτί BG 
ema alpop OrKeevor "Gc = κοσμομῦ u 
Fs |X orpm w Hp, Jar Glro® ope jj ovlo Ou uG 
ae. Go, Lai § luo’ opto o αν τὺμ NIC ae 
This passage (as will be seen by those who at all know the letters 


used in Greek cursive MSS.) is taken from the beginning of St. 
John’s Gospel. 

Though this MS. is not one possessed of any particular importance, 
it once ‘acquired a degree of attention in connection with the 
discussions on the authenticity of the first chapter of St. Matthew's. 
Gospel. Those who impugned that portion alleged that in this MS. 
it was defective, and thus it seemed to give them some authority for 
the opinion which they readily had formed on dogmatic grounds. 
To this it was answered that, as chap. 11. commences w vith τοῦ δὲ Ἰησοῦ 
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γεννηθέντος, it was certain that something must have preceded, and 
thus the absence of chap. i. from a single MS. proved nothing to the 
purpose. But the supposed defect in this codex was an opinion 
which had its origin in a misunderstood statement of Schoenleben, 
who described the MS. in 1738. He said, “ Primum caput A. his 
verbis incipit : Tod δὲ Ἰησοῦ γεννηθέντος." Others, who did not under- 
stand the peculiar arrangement of the notation of the τίτλοι, were 
misled by the remark of Schoenleben (who himself seems to have 
had but a dim notion what the division meant), and thus they con- 
cluded that the first chapter was omitted. See above, p. 31, 32., for 
Griesbach’s clear account of the ancient τέτλοι, which he introduces 
in connection with this very MS. It only remains to add that this 
MS. does not omit the first chapter, so that all theories and arguments 
based on such supposed omission fall to the ground. 


CHAP. XX. 


MSS. CONTAINING LECTIONARIES. 


As the New Testament became more and more appropriated to 
liturgical use, MSS. containing such portions as were employed in 
public services, and in which they were arranged in the order in 
which they were then read, multiplied from the hands of the 
copyists. 

A Lectionary containing sections from the Gospels has been called 
Evangeliarium (or by Wetstein and others Evangelistarium), and the 
name Πραξαπόστολος has been applied to one containing portions 
from the Acts and Epistles: the name ἀπόστολος has been often 
employed to designate lessons from the Epistles of St. Paul alone. 

It is not easy to form a definite judgment as to the time when 
Lectionaries first came into use, or when it was thought more conve- 
nient to substitute the extracted passage read on the festival or 
Lord’s day for the whole volume, with an index of the lessons to be 
employed in public worship on particular occasions. The earliest 
existence of such books that we can definitely prove seems to be the 
middle of the fifth century, when we know that they were formed 
by Claudius Mamercus of Vienne in Gaul, and Museus of Mar- 
seilles': these, however, may be only the introducers of such 
Lectionaries into that particular district. The much earlier formation 
and use of the Dia Tessaron of Tatian is a plain proof that if it had 
been thought desirable the Christian communities would have formed 
selections from the New Testament for reading on particular occasions. 
It seems, however, very doubtful whether any Lectionary exists that 
can claim a higher antiquity than some of the uncials of the second 


1 “ie iiltesten bekannten Sammlungen werden den Galliern Claudius Mamercus von 
Vienna, und Musiius y. Massilia (Sec. v. Med.) zugeschrieben. Gennadius de Scrip. 
Eccl. 6. 79. sagt von letzerm: excerpsit de S.S. lectiones totius anni festivis diebus apts.” 
— Reuss, Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, § 384. 
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class; none probably are older than the eighth century', and few 
amongst them can claim anything like even that antiquity. Thus 
they do not possess, even on the score of age, any claim to the same 
attention as that which belongs to very many other documents. One 
remark may be here needed: the writing of Lectionaries might often 
mislead those who are unacquainted with their peculiarities; for in 
these documents uncial letters were retained far longer than in others, 
and there is habitually a kind of antique style adopted;—partly 
probably from a notion of ecclesiastical propriety, and partly, it 
may be, from the need of large letters in books which had to be read 
aloud by those whose eyes would often be impared by age. 

The value of Lectionaries is far less for critical purposes than some 
formerly supposed. For in point of age they do not lead our 
inquiries back nearly as far as they are conducted by some other 
documents; and as to ¢eat they commonly adhere with a kind of 
general agreement to the latter rather than the earlier readings. 
There is also a great deal of inconsistency and uncertainty in the 
readings which they contain; for the same Lectionary will have, not 
unfrequently, the same Scripture portion more than once; and in 
such repetitions there is no certainty that the same text will again 
be found. Some, indeed, did expect that in documents of this kind 
the received reading of the Greek Church would be transmitted and 
preserved with a tolerable degree of accuracy, and ἃ priori this 
opinion was plausable. 

“The notion that a pure and primitive text might be found in the 
lectionaries and service-books of the Eastern Church is in itself both 
plausible and perfectly rational. It had crossed the mind of one in 
whom the love of these studies amounted to a passion — the master 
passion of an unhappy life. At the opening of his long career as a 
collator of Scripture manuscripts, Wetstein eagerly seized the first 
Kyvangelisterium in the Colbert Library ?, ‘sperans,’ says he, ‘me 
inventurum constantem et publice receptam in Ecclesia Greca 
Lectionem.’ Yet what was the result? “ At eventus expectationi 
mex non respondit, nam et ipsos inter se, et a nostris editionibus non 
raro dissentire deprehendi.’ (Wetst. Proleg. N. T. p. 81. ed. Lotze.) 
How natural the presumption, yet how complete the failure!” 
The conclusion to be drawn is, that there was no received or authorised 
reading in the Greek Church which so generally prevailed as to ex- 
clude variations: so that this class of documents afford very strong 
evidence against the theory of Scholz; for if, in the patriarchate of 
Constantinople, not the least variation was permitted in sacred books 
or sacred rites, the Lectionaries prepared for public reading would 
of course be the most precisely uniform. The supposed fact that 
they must be so, is disproved by the simple circumstance that they 
are not 80. 


1 And this has been said to be the earliest date at which they were introduced amongst 
the Grecks, 

2 «Cum primum multa Evangelistaria A°. 1715, in Bibliotheca Colbertina vidissem 
avide ad illa cum editis conferenda me accinxi, sperans me inyenturum,” ὅσο, ut supra, — 
Wetstein Proleg. p. 62. 

* Scrivener’s “ Collation,” Introd. p. xviil. 
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Lectionaries have an importance in pointing out where the 
appointed lessons began and ended; and as these portions had been 
thus appropriated, at least by common custom, before they were 
written out in separate books, it is obviously probable that the read- 
ings in such places should be somewhat affected. And this we find 
to be the case; for in some of the later uncials the introductory 
words of the lesson have found a place in the text, and also those 
which were at times added in order to avoid too abrupt a close: and 
this (from the cause assigned) may also be found in some documents 
older than any existing Lectionaries. A point of connection between 
Lectionaries and simple MSS. of the sacred books, is found in the 
indications given in some of the latter, where lessons commenced, and 
where they concluded; together with introductory words placed in 
the margin or at the top of the page: occasionally, indeed, the 
introductory words so placed contain readings which had belonged 
to the older text, and which had been preserved in liturgical use. 
Thus in Cod. Passionei (J. in St. Paul’s Epistles, G. in the Acts), 
in Acts vill. 18., the reading in the fert stands Θεασάμενος δὲ ὁ 
Σίμων ὅτι διὰ, and as this is the beginning of a lesson, there stands 
before ὅτε διὰ a mark of reference to the upper margin, where we 
find ᾿Ιδὼν ὁ Σίμων, and these words were in reading to be substi- 
tuted for θεασάμενος δὲ ὁ Σίμων. The reading of the margin is here 
the best attested as ancient; and it may be taken as a proof that the 
text of such a MS. and the liturgical marks and references were not 
originally connected together: the one belongs wholly to the same 
class as do Lectionaries. 

There are also passages which were read in other connections in 
public services, or which were wholly omitted; and at times a lesson 
was formed out of several passages: traces of some of these things 
may be found also in continuous MSS., arising, as it appears, from 
the ancient custom. To this may not improbably be traced the 
omission in some ancient documents of the highest class of the two 
verses, Luke xxii. 43, 44. (which are, indeed, attested by Justin 
Martyr, and other extremely early writers). In the Lectionaries these 
verses are not read in their own place, but in a lesson from Matt. 
xxvi. The portions appointed for use at particular festivals are often 
differently combined; the beginning and end not being the same; and 
at times what was omitted from the middle of a lesson on one occasion 
was read continuously on another. 

From these remarks it will be seen that there is a degree of un- 
certainty about the text of Lectionaries, which detracts greatly from 
their being estimated on the same rank as continuous MSS. of the 
same age. It is almost certain that by a full and searching examin- 
ation of these documents enough data could be found to discriminate 
those amongst them that are worthy of notice: but as it is, it is well 
to remember that we are under no necessity to resort to these MSS. 
as witnesses of the text, since we can use those containing the sacred 
books continuously written which are both anterior in point of date 
and of proved character. The most important fact to which the 
attention of the student of Textual Criticism is directed with regard 
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to Lectionaries is the contents of the lessons; since the beginnings, 
&e., might affect what we find in other documents. Matthzi, i in his 
larger Greek Testament, has prefixed to the respective volumes a 
useful index of the sections found in Lectionaries, and of the different 
arrangement of the portions in their use on different occasions: in 
his smaller edition he gives in the margin the indications of the 
sections and of the portions passed by ; also how the parts read were 
introduced, much in the same manner as is found in MSS. prepared 
for liturgical use, or to which these arrangements had been afterwards 
added. 

The best known Lectionaries as to their readings are two Evan- 
geliaria at Moscow which were collated by Matthei (called by him 
b. and ἢ. ), and whose readings are given in his larger Greek Testa- 
ment: both of these are in nae Tetters. Two ogher s, the former 
also in uncial letters, are included amongst the MSS. which Mr. 
Scrivener has collated with such care (called by him «. and y.); and 
from these a considerable acquaintance with the character of such 
documents may be formed. 

The entire number of Evangeliaria enumerated by Scholz is 178; 
of these 121 were first examined for critical purposes by him: in 
the Acts and Epistles he specifies 58 Lectionaries, of which 38 had 
not been previously used. 

The subjoined facsimile is from the Codex Harleianus No. 5598. 
(in Scholz’s catalogue called No. 153.): it is a beautiful specimen of 
the Greek ecclesiastical writing of the tenth century. The sub- 
scription on the last page states that it was written A. Ὁ. 995 by 
Constantine a presbyter. The MS. is of course on vellum: on 
the first leaf the letters are gilded, and throughout they are coloured 
and ornamented, 


\ v7 -,-ἥ- 


N 1 OVAGICE® 
Ῥλιείπῴ πρτί: 
ORLON ODEN HEY 
φ η LET UNICO 
THOME TOVTE PE fic 
ΜΕ ΖΗΓΗ [ΑΤΟῸ 
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In ordinary Greek types, with a literal English version in parallel 
columns, it is as follows :— 


ONOYAEISEQ GDNOMANHATHSE 
PAKENQUOTE: ENATANYTIME: 
OMONOTENH=YS THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
OQNEISTONKOA WHOISINTHEBO 
MONTOYUPSEKEI SOMOFTHEFHRH 
NOSEZHIHSATO- EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN: 
CHAP. XXI. 
ON THE ANCIENT VERSIONS IN GENERAL AS SOURCES OF TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 


THE ancient versions have to be considered here simply in one of the 
aspects in which they may be viewed; just, indeed, as the MSS. 
have been treated, not in connection with the testimony which they 
bear to the diffusion of Christianity and the early use of the sacred 
books, but simply as witnesses to the words and syllables which 
copyists have transmitted. And just in the same manner have we 
now to do with the history of the versions: little as this is known 
in many instances, that little is here of importance in its critical 
bearing on the text of Scripture; but even in this aspect it is neither 
possible nor desirable to keep out of sight the higher interests con- 
nected with the facts stated. The history of the versions, however 
told, is an evidence of the diffusion of the revelation given by God 
through the apostles of Christ, and thus it is so far a narrative how 
the profession of the doctrine of Christianity was diffused in early 
times, not only amongst the Greek-speaking population of the East, 
or the Greek-reading portion of the more educated in the West, but 
also amongst those who retained their vernacular tongues, and who 
used in them the revealed word of God in a translation. 

The value of the testimony of versions to the genuine ancient 
text is considerable; for although they have been subjected to the 
same casualties of transcription as has the text of the original Greek, 
and though at times they have been remodelled in some sort of con- 
formity to the Greek copies then current, yet in general they are 
representatives of the Greek text from which they were formed. 
The casualties of transmission would rarely, if ever, affect documents 
in different languages in a way precisely similar, and we may in 
this manner account for not a few divergencies in the versions as 
they have come down to us: yet when we find an avowedly ancient 
translation according in peculiar readings with some of the more 
ancient and valuable of the ancient MSS. it is an important proof of 
the antiquity at least of such readings; and thus if they are not 
genuine, the proof must be sought in the counter evidence that may 
be adduced. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Some, indeed have decried the use of versions as though they 
could not be trusted in particulars of direct evidence, and in support of 
this they have pointed to errors which they contain, and to proofs 
of the incompetency of translators. And yet admit all that can fairly 
be said on this head, and what remains? Surely this, that inde- 
finiteness of rendering occasionally found, and owned mistakes in 
particular passages, do not invalidate the general character of such 
a translation, nor yet the certainty of its general testimony. 

We may form a very just apprehension of this by a comparison 
with modern versions: no one, probably, would assert as to these 
that any one of them is uniformly and precisely exact in the renderings 
that it gives; and yet in the very points in which the testimony: of 
ancient versions has been decried, is there one modern translation, 
worthy of the name, that is not decided, —that does not show 
whether the Greek from which it was taken does or does not read 
such or such words or sentences? For this is the mode in which 
the question of the value of versions is regarded: when the case is 
one of the omission or addition of whole clauses, and when ancient 
versions are fully supported by ancient MSS. of the highest cha- 
racter, it has been said, “it is extravagant to claim for translations 
so high authority, that they should be held competent to overthrow 
the positive testimony of MSS. of the original.”! The subject 
under discussion in connection with which this remark is made, is 
whether the words καὶ τὸ βάπτισμα ὃ ἐγὼ βαπτίζομαι βαπτισθῆναι 
ought or ought not to stand as part of the text in Matt. χχ. 22. Is 
it not certain that the occurrence of this clause in the modern 
versions is a sufficient proof that they were made from a Greek text 
which contained them? And so their absence from siz (a twofold 
majority) of the best of the ancient versions is ample proof of the 
fact in favour of which it is adduced; namely, that the Greek text 
from which such versions were made did not contain them; a 
thus in different parts of Syria, Egypt, A®thiopia, North Africa, 
and Italy, the passage was not found in the Greek copies which 
were diffused. If the accordance of such versions with good MSS. 
be not held as sufficient to counterbalance the testimony of certain 
“MSS. of the original,” then we might well ask for new rules of 
documentary evidence to apply in ordinary cases. 

It has indeed been objected that versions are not sufficiently Literal 
to enable us to apply their testimony with certainty in various cases: 
thus in Matt. xvill. 35. the common text after καρδιῶν ὑμῶν has 
the words τὰ παραπτώματα αὐτῶν, which are omitted in some good 
MSS. and in six of the best old versions: while to the latter class 
of testimony it has been objected that “a version need be very 
literal indeed to be relied on in a case like the present.”? But would 
this be admitted with regard to any modern version? Should we 
not think it a reflection on any translator in this day, if he showed 
such constant inexactness that we held it as uncertain whether in 


1 Mr. Scrivener’s “ Supplement,” note on Matt. xx. 22. 
? Thid., note on the passage. 
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this case he had followed the Stephanic and Elzevir reading retained 
by Scholz, or that approved by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles ?— whether, in fact, he did or did not give at the 
close of the verse the words “ their trespasses?” It does not need 
much argument to discuss a point like the present: and modern 
versions cannot claim, on the ground of their definiteness on such 
points, the praise of being peculiarly literal. The combined testi- 
mony of versions in such a case as this, is about the simplest form 
of their application that can be conceived. They show what the 
Greek sentence contained, or the contrary, from which they were 
made. 

It may be easy to point to passages in which versions differ from 
every known Greek authority; but even if every thing of the kind 
that could be collected to the disparagement of every ancient version 
or of all unitedly, should be gathered together, it would only prove 
the admitted truth that ancient translators were not more infallible 
than those in modern times; and the application of this consideration 
would be modified by two facts; jirst, that translators, even in their 
mistakes and false renderings, often show what they must have trans- 
lated from and how the error arose; and, secondly, by our knowledge 
that versions have been just as obnoxious to mistakes of copyists as 
have the MSS. of the original. 

In Heb. x. 23. we find in our common English version, “ Let us 
hold fast the profession of our FAITH without wavering: for he is 
faithful that promised.” Does not this look as though it were formed 
from a Greek text in which τῆς πίστεως ἡμῶν must have been read ? 
And yet such words are not in the common text, they are cited 
from no collated MS., and of course, therefore, they have not found 
a place in any critical edition: in our version they are simply a 
mistake: τῆς ἐλπίδος is the reading of the Greek.! In Acts xv. 22. 
in our translation we read “to send CHOSEN men.” ‘This of course 
suggests the notion that there was in the original a passive participle 
agreeing with “men:” and yet there is nothing of the kind; our 
translators had before them ἐκλεξαμένους ἄνδρας ἐξ αὐτῶν πέμψαι, 
and they rendered as though they had ἐκλεχθέντας. The verse really 
stands, “It pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole church, 
that they should choose men from among them and send them to 
Antioch ;” or, if it be needful to retain the Greek construction 
somewhat as a schoolboy would do, “ that they [ὦ 6. apostles, &c. ], 
having chosen men, should send them to Antioch.” 

Would these instances from our common version show that it is 
not in general a good witness to the Greek text from which it was 
taken? Here is a case of difference of reading, and one in which a 


1 “Faith,” in this passage of our English Bibles, seems to have been merely an erratum 
of the first edition, formed by the eye of the compositor resting on “ fuithful” imme- 
diately after. Press-correctors are familiar enough with this cause of error. A word, or 
part of a word, gets put into the wrong place; this commonly produces nonsense, and 
then it catches the attention of the corrector; but when (as in this passage) it makes 
sense, it requires (as many can testify) a far closer attention, and a greater exactitude of 
eye and mind, in order to extrude the erroneous word. 


Ὁ. 
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different construction is suggested ; and yet these admitted facts are 
no proofs that the Greek readings followed by the translators cannot 
be identified in almost every case: we know what clauses they 
recognised as part of the text, and there can hardly be a reading 
about which we can be in any doubt, — and that too in passages in 
which the exactitude of rendering is the least. 

When a translator mistakes similar words, his version shows what 
the error was that he made, and thus it is a witness to the text in 
spite of the mistake. Modern versions frequently introduce Italic 
supplements: the ancients had no such device, and therefore additions 
of this kind, or paraphrastic circumlocutions, found in the old versions, 
must not be regarded as wider departures from the original than our 
Italic supplements. 

But if modern translations are sufficiently literal to be such close 
witnesses to the text from which they were formed, this is far more 
the case with the ancient versions in general: they follow the Greek 
from which they were taken with an almost scrupulous exactitude, 
and they so often preserve even the order of the words that they 
can be quoted as authorities on such points. At times, of course, 
the translator may have failed in vigilance, he may have passed by 
words which are omitted in no Greek copy, and he may have con- 
fused the text from which he was rendering, just in the same manner 
as was done by Greek copyists. But the admission of all this in the 
fullest manner does not afford any ground for the statement that the 
testimony of versions is of little moment in a question of the inser- 
tion or omission of a whole clause, or that “ a version need be very 
literal” if it is to show whether important words were or were not 
recognised by the Greek text from which it was taken. 

Allusion has been already made to the condition in which different 
versions have been transmitted to us: this may show the kind οἵ" 
caution that is needed in employing them critically. A copyist of 
a version, if he possessed any acquaintance with the original, was in 
danger of correcting by the Greek text with which he was familiar ; 
and thus he might introduce mixed readings: this is an addition 
to the usual causes of transcriptural mistake; and for all these 
allowance must be made. We are, however, often able to revert to 
very ancient copies of versions, and then, just as is the case with such 
MSS. of the originals, we are brought back to the condition of the 
text nearly or quite identical with that in which the translation first 
appeared. 

The critical use of versions commenced with the first publication 
of the Greek text in print. In the editions of Erasmus and the 
scholars of Complutum use was made of the Latin Vulgate as a col- 
lateral witness to that of Greek MSS.; and this was fully brought 
out in the annotations of Erasmus, and the controversial publications 
of his rival editors. In the same century the Peshito Syriac version 
appeared in print, and by the Latin translation of it which was made 
by Tremellius, it was in a measure available for Beza: that editor, 
however, was not one in whose line it was to use such materials to 
any extent or with any aptitude. 
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By the publication of Walton’s Polyglott much was done to draw 
attention to the combined evidence of versions; for there, in the 
New Testament, the Greek is accompanied by the Latin Vulgate, by 
the Syriac, and by the AXthiopic, the Arabic, and (in the Gospels) 
the Persic,— all of which had been previously published separately ; 
and as to the oriental versions were added Latin translations, they 
were in a measure available for many who could not otherwise have 
used them. 

Mill in his Greek Testament (1707) endeavoured systematically 
to use the ancient versions so collected; but as he had only the Latin 
rendering of most of them to guide him aright, he was misled when- 
ever that was erroneous. He was also furnished with readings from 
the Memphitic version, which had been collected from MSS. by 
others. Whatever mistakes were made by Mill, it is due to him to 
say, that he it was who put the versions as a class in their proper 
place in the statement of evidence. Abortive as was the attempt of 
Bentley to prepare a Greek Testament, he rendered good service to 
the right use of versions by pointing out how the common Cle- 
mentine Vulgate might be rendered more conformable to the version 
as it left the hands of Jerome; and, in compliance with this, Bengel 
and Wetstein quoted at times MSS. of the Vulgate: this is the 
more frequent with the latter of these critics; and he, too, himself 
collated (though too hastily) the MS. of the later or Harclean Syriac. 
A little before the appearance of Wetstein’s Greek Testament, 
Sabatier, Irici, and Blanchini did much to bring into light texts and 
collations of the o/d Latin in its various forms; and of these Gries- 
bach before many years availed himself. The critical knowledge of 
versions was increased by the publication of the Harclean Syriac, by 
the discovery of the Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary by Adler, by the 
collation of Thebaic MSS. by Woide, Miinter, and Giorgi, and by 
the publication of much of that version, and by the edition of 
the Armenian Scriptures from a collation of MSS. by Zohrab. The 
use of the Sclavonic, and the discovery from time to time of varying 
Arabic texts, did little or nothing to increase the evidence of this 
class as to the earlier readings. 

These versions, collated by various persons, were mostly employed 
in Griesbach’s second edition, and hence became the common materials 
of subsequent critical editors, such as Scholz and Tischendorf (Lach- 
mann’s plan excluded all except the Latin): what each one did in 
their collation, or who contributed to the knowledge of each, will be 
stated when they are respectively described. 

One of the latest as well as the most important additions to the 
evidence of this kind is the Syriac version noticed amongst the 
Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum by the Rev. W. Cureton, and 
which through his kindness has been rendered available for Dr. 
Tregelles’s Greek Testament, in which a collation of its readings is 
given, and where it stands as one of the most important witnesses of 
this kind. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


THE ANCIENT LATIN VERSIONS PRIOR TO THE VULGATE OF JEROME. 


One of the regions in which a vernacular translation of the New 
Testament was first needed was that part of the West in which 
Greek was but little known; and thus, it appears, originated the 
oldest Latin version; not in Italy, part of which was replete with 
Greek colonies, where the knowledge of Greek was so extensive 
amongst all the educated classes, but in North Africa, where Roman 
colonies and Roman influence had caused its adoption. 

To this most ancient Latin version either the name of Ante- 
Hieronymian may be given, as contrasted with the revision of 
Jerome, or the Old Latin, in opposition to the Vulgate of that 
father, which soon was widely used, and became in a few centuries 
the version of the Western Church. This nomenclature will avoid 
assumptions which have been made without a groundwork of fact, 
and which have misled writers not a few. 

By whom this translation was made is wholly unknown; the date 
is quite uncertain; we can only say that it had come into existence 
before the close of the second century. It is already found in the 
citations given in the writings of Tertullian, some of which are an- 
terior to that time: also as Tertullian seems, without reasonable 
doubt, to have used the Latin translation of Irenzus which we still 
possess, in which the old Latin version has left visible traces, we 
must say that it existed as the Latin version of that age, and that it 
was well known to that contemporary of Ireneus who translated his 
writings from the Greek. 

It has been already said that this version originated in the Roman 
province of North Africa. This opinion was expressed by Wet- 
stein! and maintained by Eichhorn? and others, on the ground of 
the character of the Latinity found in it, and in the version of the 
Old Testament from the LX X., to which this translation belongs as 
a part of the same work. 


1 He says of Mill, “ Italice versioni h. e. indoctis, nescio quibus interpretibus, certe Idiotis 
Afris, plus tribueret,” &c. (Proleg. 176.) How the Vetus Latina was thus designated by 
writers on critical subjects will be explained below. 

2 See his “ Einleitung in das Alte Testament,” ii. 406. ed. 1823, and his “ Einleitung in 
das Nene Testament,” iv. 355, 356., where he collects some of the strong probabilities 
which may be urged in favour of Africa. Cardinal Wiseman says (Essays, i. p. 42.) that 
Eichhorn was the first author who had made such a conjecture ; but it was the opinion of 
Wetstein and others in his day. Wiseman also says that Eichhorn “ attempts no demon- 
stration of his grounds ;” but this is hardly an exact statement, for the German critic 
names the same heads of argument as those which have been so fully elaborated by Wise- 
man himself. Eichhorn (in the former of the passages above referred to) said, “ Endlich, 
schrieb wohl je ein geborner Italiiner von Kentnissen und Bildung in den ersten Jahr- 
hunderten nach Christus so fehlerhaftes und barbarisches Latein, als der Verfasser dieser 
Uebersetzung ?” On this, Wiseman remarks, “ Against the term barbarism we must 
protest ; and we have the suffrage for so doing of the celebrated lexicographer Gesner, 
who used to say that he considered the Vulgate as a classical author, since it enabled him 
to survey the Latin language in its full extent.” Sed pace Cardinalis doctissimi, de ver- 
sione vetere Latina locutus est Eichhornius, de Hieronymiana Gesnerus. 
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The fullest investigation of this subject is that of Cardinal 
Wiseman in “ Two Letters” first published in 1832-3', and now 
comprised in his collected Essays (vol. i.). 

He first points out that the early Christianity of Italy was rather 
Greek in language than Latin ; the names of the bishops were mostly 
Greek, showing that it was to that nation they belonged, and that 
thus the religion of Christ must in Rome have long been a foreign 
thing. And so too the Christian writers of the early centuries were 
in Italy not Latin but Greek. 

The following is the clear and lucid statement of Mr. Westcott, in 
which he adopts and restates Cardinal Wiseman’s arguments : — 

ee Rome itself under the emperors was well described as ‘a 
Greek city ;’ and Greek was its second language. As far as we can 
learn the mass of the poorer population — every where the great bulk 
of the early Christians—was Greek either in descent or in speech. 
. Amongst the names of the fifteen bishops of Rome up to the close of 
the second century, four only are Latin; but in the next century 
the proportion is nearly reversed. When St. Paul wrote to the 
Roman Church he wrote in Greek; and in the long list of salutations 
to its members with which the Epistle is concluded, only four Latin 
names occur. Shortly afterwards Clement wrote to the Corinthians 
in Greek in the name of the Church of Rome; and ata later date 
we find the Bishop of Corinth writing in Greek to Soter, the ninth 
in succession from Clement. Justin, Hermas, and Tatian published 
their Greek treatises at Rome. The apologies to the Roman 
emperors were in Greek. Modestus, Caius, and Asterius Urbanus 
bear Latin names, and yet their writings were Greek. Even 
farther west Greek was the common language of Christians. The 
churches of Vienne and Lyons used it in the history of their 
persecutions ; and Irenzus, though he lived amongst barbarians, and 
confessed that he had grown unfamiliar with his native idiom, made 
it the vehicle of his treatise against heresies. The first sermons 
which were preached at Rome were in Greek; and it has been con- 
jectured with good reason that Greek was at first the liturgical 
language of the Church of Rome.”? 

This probability in favour of Africa, Wiseman confirms by proofs 
drawn from the character of the language, which points to that 
country, and from the absolute certainty that such a translation was 
recognised by Tertullian as current in that region, and was used by 
him. The African linguistic peculiarities of this old version are very 


1 “Two Letters on some part of the Controversy concerning the Genuineness of 
1 John νυ. 7.: containing also an Inquiry into the Origin of the first Latin Version of 
Scripture, commonly called ‘the Itala.’” These “ Letters were first published in the 
‘Catholic Magazine,’ in 1832-3. ‘They were republished in Rome in 1835, with some 
additions.” ‘ With a few verbal changes, they are left in the same form.” Advertise- 
ment prefixed to these Letters as republished in the first volume of “Essays on various 
_ Subjects, by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman,” 1853. These “ Letters” are cited above, 
from the edition of the Essays. 

2 “ A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament during the 
first four Centuries. By Brooke Foss Westcott, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.” Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1855. (pp. 269, 270.) 
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numerous, and are collected with much care (pp. 47—63.). The 
combined evidence of all the characteristics of language —in all their 
varieties of peculiarities of words, constructions, and inflections—is 
very strong to any who really apprehends their bearing: to main- 
tain the contrary would involve in difficulties innumerable.! 

But to prove the African origin of a Latin version used in the 
early ages would be of but little value as to the general question, if 
there then existed more than one translation; if, for instance, each 
country where Latin was at all used, had possessed its own Latin 
text; and the proof of African origin is of importance as one step 
towards a demonstration of the unity of the old Latin version. The 
evidence on this point is especially connected with the fact that the 
characteristics of the African version are found in the citations made 
by Latin writers, who all use the peculiar terms of this translation. 
“In the quotations of all the fathers, whether Italian, Gaulish, or 
Spanish, we find these extraordinary words. If each church used a 
different version, still more if every one who thought himself 
qualified presumed to translate, is it credible, nay, is it possible, that 
all, of whatever country, of whatever abilities or education, would 
have used the same words, and adopted similar forms, and these most 
unusual, found only in writers of one province, some in no writer 
except these several versions? Can any one believe, for instance, 
that the verbs, glorifico, clarifico, salvifico, magnifico, justifico, mor- 
tifico, vivifico, should have been invented or adopted by a variety of 
authors translating independently, when we consider that they are 
to be found in no Italian author before the Vulgate came into 
general use? Why did no one among the supposed innumerable 
translators say justum reddere, vitam dare, or use any other such 
phrase? Only one solution, it seems, can be given to these queries,— 
to suppose the version to have been the production of one man, or of 
several of the same country and age, who gave to it that uniform 
character which it has in all the fragments that we possess of it.” 

This, then, may be considered as the result of inquiry and inves- 
tigation; that in the second century there existed a Latin version of 
the New Testament books, made in Africa, and used by the African 
fathers, —a version exhibiting the characteristics of the Latin 


1 Tt is remarkable that, with this evidence before him, Mr. Scrivener should call the 
African origin of the old Latin version, “ Wiseman’s conjecture.” He says (“Supple- 
ment,” p. 26. note), “This is not the place to investigate the truth of Dr. Wiseman’s 
conjecture, which Lachmann implicitly adopts, that the first Latin version was made in 
Africa.” A reader might think that Wiseman had thrown out a conjecture and given no 
reasons, and that Lachmann had added nothing. Mr. Westcott clearly and exactly says, 
“Lachmann has reproduced his (Wiseman’s) arguments, with some new illustrations,” 
Ῥ. 269. note. 

2 Wiseman’s Essays, i. 65. It is proper to add, that although the list of peculiar words 
brought together by Wiseman is quite sufficiently convincing on the subject for which they 
are collected, yet his question why none of the translators should have used justum reddere, 
is of quite a different character. We might ask, Why did none of them use another 
word or expression? But as to justum reddere, it could not have been expected that any 
one would employ the term who had not subscribed “ omnia et singula, que de peccato 
originali et de justificatione, in sacrosancta Tridentina synodo definita et declarata 
fuerunt amplector et recipio.” It is too much to expect from translators of the second 
amas. that they should adapt themselves to the dogmas put forth in the sixteenth at 
Trent. 
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dialect of the Libyan province; and which, when a Latin translation 
was needed by other regions, was more widely diffused and used. 
The history of the version of the Old Testament into Latin from the 
LXX. does not specifically belong here; but in the discussion of 
the subject the general unity of the old Latin version from the 
LXX. of the Old, and the original of the New, must not be lost sight 
of or forgotten. For it is in part from the linguistic characteristics 
of the Old Testament in this Latin version that its origin and use 
can be clearly and definitely traced out. 

Also, as to the unity of the old Latin version, the expressions of 
Tertullian have been rightly rested on as showing that he knew and 
recognised one translation, and that this version was in several places 
(in his opinion) opposed to what was found “in Greco authentico.”! 
This version must have been made a sufliciently long time before the 
age when Tertullian wrote, and before the date of the Latin trans- 
lator of Irenzus, for it to have got into general circulation. This 
leads us back towards the middle of the second century at the latest : 
how much earlier the version may have been we have no proof; for 
we are already led back into the time when no records tell us any- 
thing respecting the North African church. 

Whether this version contained all the books of the New Testa- 
ment or not may be reasonably questioned, although the full discus- 
sion of the subject belongs rather to the history of the canon than to 
this place. But if some of the disputed epistles were not at first 
contained in it (and thé variety of rendering makes this very pro- 
bable), then we possess a strong argument for the high antiquity of 
the old Latin version. 

To prove that the early Latin Christians used many versions and 
not merely one, recourse has been had to two arguments: first, sup- 
posed facts; second, supposed testimony. 

The supposed facts are, the discrepancies between different cita- 
tions of the same passage on the part of fathers who used one or 
more ante-Hieronymian Latin texts. Such variations may be easily 
collected, and they seem at first to present a goodly array of over- 
whelming facts. But to what does all this variation amount? Only to 
this, that differences had crept into the Latin version; and that thus 
while still one in its general texture, there were points of difference 
in different copies. If this mode of argumentation were legitimate 
and convincing, we might show that different existing Greek copies 
could not have sprung. from the same original; still less (on such 
principles) could this be the case if the citations of Greek fathers be 
taken into consideration. Why then must we apply so different a 
rule and measure to Latin citations? We cannot be sure that they 
did not express Scripture ideas in their own words as often as the 
Greeks did: we may be certain that various readings would find 
their way into Latin copies, even though all springing from one 
original MS. of one version. 


' Ady. Prax. c. 5.; De Monog. c. 11. The passages are sufficiently cited, with appro- 
priate remarks, in Westcott on the Canon, pp. 273-5, . 
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The supposed testimony is found in some statements of Augustine 
and Jerome. The former of these says, “Qui scripturas ex He- 
brea lingua in Grecam verterunt, numerari possunt: Latini autem 
interpretes nullo modo. Ut enim cuivis primis fidei temporibus in 
manus venit codex Grecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque 
lingue habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari.”! And farther on 
he says, “In ipsis autem interpretationibus Jtala ceteris pre- 
feratur, nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententiz.”” 

The deductions drawn from these passages have been, Ist, that 
there was actually in the early days of Western Christianity no one 
acknowledged Latin version, but that every one who had any real 
or supposed competency (or at least, many such persons) made 
versions for themselves, and that these were pretty extensively used. 

2nd. That amongst the confusion of Latin versions there was 
one known and recognised by the name of the Jtala, and that this 
possessed some characteristic excellence. 

Also 3rd. It has been concluded (even though it is quite incon- 
sistent with the other deductions) that the different forms in which 
the old Latin has come down to us might properly be called the 
Ttala, and thus this name, or the Vetus Itala, has been for a century 
and a half allowed to occupy a place in critical nomenclature*, and to 
it have the different Latin texts been referred that have been dis~ 
covered or published. And this supposed special version was con- 
sidered by Sabatier and others to have been peculiarly the old trans- 
lation used and sanctioned at Rome. 

These deductions from the words of Augustine may, however, be 
so met as to show that he intended nothing beyond what is warranted 
by the known facts of the case. He lived and wrote at the close of 
the fourth century ; and when he spoke of the great variety of Latin 
copies and Latin readings, his testimony of course related to his 
own time, to that which was then a patent fact. How then had 
this wide variation of copies arisen? Not from the translations 
having been themselves separate and distinct, but from the cireum- 
stance of their having been so altered by copyists and by revisers 
who possessed some little knowledge of Greek, that there was no 
unity left amongst them in their reading. And this variation seems 
to have been increased by some of those who sought to remedy the 
confusion; for they revised the old Latin by Greek copies of a much 
more recent date than those which had been at first employed when 
the translation was executed; and thus a mixed text was produced. 
In some respects copies thus formed may have been preferable; for 
there might be a greater exactitude in the Latin phraseology ; but 
this had been obtained by a great departure from the original 
character of the version, as given in Latin readings possessed of 
very early Greck authority, and by the obscuring of many of its 
African features, which, in spite of any supposed barbarism, pos- 


1 De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 11. 5 ΤΌ cap. 15. 
3. It was previously thus recognised in the Preface to the Papal Vulgate, two centuries 
and a half ago. 
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— the prestige of a monument of the early Christianity of the 
est. 

And this is just what we find in existing MSS. of the Gospels. 
For while in certain respects there is an identity of rendering so as 
to show a common origin, there is in some a kind of systematic 
departure from the older readings and from some of the older 
renderings. These copies belong in fact to the time when the Greek 
text, from being widely multiplied in consequence of new demands, 
was passing into its transition state; and when Latin scribes, aware of 
-incorrectness in the Latin copies before them, sought to remedy the 
evil, not by procuring more accurate Latin exemplars, but by 
adapting what was before them to the then modern Greek copies: 
in this they were probably little aware how much they were departing 
from the text of those ancient Greek copies from which the Latin had 
been at first made. 

If the language employed by Augustine be thought too strong to 
be thus understood, it may suffice to remark, in reply to such a 
suggestion, that it is not at all stronger than those of Origen and 
others when speaking of the Greek copies themselves. 

The supposed testimony of Jerome to the existence of several 
Latin versions is found in his preface to the four Gospels, where he 
says, “ Si Latinis exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, respondeant, 
quibus? tot enim sunt exemplaria quot codices.” But this, if taken 
in its connection, supports the opinion that there was but one version, 
however altered; and thus it affords a good light as to the meaning 
of any thing similar in Augustine. 

Thus then the early citations, early testimonies, and existing 
MSS., when rightly considered, conspire in proving that there was 
one early Latin version, and one only; that this was altered by some 
in two ways—by transcriptural variation, and by defective revision 
with Greek copies. 

The word Irava has been mentioned as occurring in a quotation 
from Augustine. Now it only needs that the passage in that father 
be carefully read to show that this name cannot be applied, as it has 
for so long by some, either to the special old Latin translation, or to 
the various forms in which that version may now be found. It 
would be needless to insist on this, were it not that there is still a 
kind of inveterate traditionary habit which leads some to speak of 
the Italic version, or of various Italic versions, when all that is 
intended is one or more Latin exemplars differing from and anterior 
to that of Jerome. 

Amongst competent critics there is now but little difference of 
judgment as to what this Jtala must be. Augustine’s Christian 
training had much to do with Upper Italy, the region of which 
Miian, where he had so long resided, was the capital: and thus in 
contrast to the confused variety of African exemplars, which had 
sprung up without any systematic revision with the Greek, he 
referred to the more learned and exact recensions of the Latin text 
to which he had been accustomed at Milan, and which he continued 
to quote and use. Some specimens of Augustine’s variation in 
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reading from the African fathers, and his adherence to those of 
Upper Italy, have been collected by Wiseman.' He says, “ In the 
portion examined, I doubt whether a single instance can be produced, 
where the African writers stand in united opposition to those of 
Italy, without St. Augustine siding with the latter. . . . . While the 
fathers of different countries agree sufficiently to prove that they 
all used the same version, their occasional separation into national 
classes proves the existence of distinct geographical recensions. 
And the fact that St. Augustine always agrees with the Italians, 
added to the historical proofs already given, demonstrates that he 
used the Italian recension and not the African.” 

In addition to these arguments of Wiseman, Lachmann shows by 
comparison, that very habitually there is an agreement between the 
readings of the Codex Brixianus of the Gospels, a document be- 
longing to Upper Italy, and those of Augustine when both differ 
from the common tenor of the old Latin.? This enables us to speak 
with a certain degree of definiteness as to the class of text to which 
the long-misused name of Jtala ought to be restricted. 

It must not be supposed that the existing Latin codices, which 
contain variously altered texts, are of necessity actual revisions of the 
old African version. Many of them have sprung from the admixture 
of what had been really revised, with some of the previously existing 
forms of text; and some from the influence which, after the latter 
part of the fourth century, was exercised by the Vulgate of Jerome, 
which was gradually finding its way into general use. 

Also the revision of the old Latin with Greek copies in the fourth 
century was not always done on the same principle or with MSS. of 
the same class (7. 6. with those marking the transition state); for 
there are manifest traces of the influence of Greek copies which were 
more Alexandrian (to use the nomenclature of Griesbach) than the 
basis of the old Latin itself had been. 

The Latin text which accompanies some Greek MSS. is at times 
peculiar in its character; for instead of being the old Latin placed in 
juxtaposition with the Greek, it is occasionally a version which has 
been accommodated to the accompanying Greek readings, and that, 
too, with the sacrifice in places of all Latin idiom. 

In the following list of the more important or better known MSS. 
of the old Latin in its various forms, the notation of reference is em- 
ployed which was commenced by Lachmann and has been adopted 
and extended by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 


1 Essays, i. p.33. In connection with the whole subject, there is much that is interest- 
ing in the preceding pages, It is shown how completely and thoroughly the mind and 
memory of Augustine, who, in his early days in Africa, had despised the Scriptures because 
of the rudeness of their style, had become imbued with them before he quitted Upper 
Italy. He had, in fact, learned them in a form which would almost of necessity remain 
fixed in the mind for life ; just, indeed, as our Authorised Version is still indelibly im- 
pressed on the remembrance of many, even amongst those who have so far rejected it as 
the vernacular teacher in this country, as to have gone over to the Romish camp. 

2 See Lachmann’s Gr. Test. vol. i. preef. p. xiv. In all that follows there is much that 
is valuable, as showing the systematic introduction of alterations into Latin copies, 
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MSS. OF THE GOSPELS. 


a. Codex Vercellensis—A MS. of the fourth century, said to 
have been written by the hand of Eusebius Bishop of Vercelli, 
where the codex is now preserved. The text is defective in several 
places, as might be supposed from its very great age. It was tran- 
scribed and published by Irici at Milan, in 1748', and it was also 
inserted by Blanchini, as occupying the first place in his Evan- 
geliarium Quadruplex.? The former edition is, however, the more 
satisfactory of the two, and it often furnishes the true reading of the 
MS., especially in places where the leaves are torn and mutilated, 
and the remaining letters are rather inaccurately given by Blanchini. 
This MS. is probably the most valuable exemplar of the old Latin in 
its unaltered state. 

ὃ. Codex Veronensis.—This MS., preserved in the city from 
which it takes its name, is probably somewhat more recent than a. 
It has several chasms. The text was published by Blanchini; it is a 
good exemplar of the old Latin. 

6. Codex Colbertinus.—This is a MS. of about the eleventh 
century, preserved amongst the other Colbert MSS. in the Biblio- 
théque Impériale at Paris. It is only in the Gospels that we are 
concerned with it in this place; for in that portion it contains a 
remarkably pure African text: the rest of the New Testament has 
been added in the MS. from Jerome’s version. The part containing 
the Gospels (which are entire) was published by Sabatier*, who had 
the discernment to prefer this MS. as an exemplar of the old Latin 
to several of much greater pretensions and higher antiquity which he 
had himself examined and collated. 

These three MSS., a. ὃ. ¢., are the only copies of the old Latin 
used by Lachmann as authorities in the Gospels in his Greek 
Testament. 

d. The Latin part of the Codex Bez, or Cantabrigiensis (see p. 
169.).—- The text of this copy is almost entirely adapted to the Greek 
by which it is accompanied. It is of very little importance in 
criticism, except in those places in which the Greek is defective. 
It is also worthy of citation when the Latin and Greek readings 
differ. The Latin text of this MS. was published by Kipling 
together with the Greek. 

6. Codex Palatinus.— A MS. at Vienna, perhaps of the fifth cen- 
tury. It is written on purple vellum ;. many portions are deficient. 
It was published by Tischendorf.4 It contains a mixed text, in 
which the Italian revisions may be traced, though it often accords 
with the best copies of the old Latin. 

1 Sacrosanctus Evangeliorum Codex §. Eusebii Magni .. . . ex autographo Basilice 
Vercellensis ad unguem exhibitus nunc primum in lucem prodit opera et studio Joannis 
ANDRE Iricrt. Mediolani, mpccxLviit. 

2. Evangeliarium Quadruplex Latin versionis antique seu veteris Italic, nune primum 
in lucem editum ex codicibus Manuscriptis, aureis, argentis, purpureis, aliisque ... . 2 
JOSEPHO BLANCHINO Veronensi. Rome, CIODCCXLYVIIII. 

3. Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinz versiones antique seu vetus Italica. . . . opera et studio 
D. Perri Sasatier. Remis, M.DCC.xLIII. 


‘ Evangelium Palatinum Ineditum .... nunc primum eruit atque edidit ConsTan- 
TINUS TISCHENDORF, Lipsis, 1847. 
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f. Codex Brixianus— A MS. of about the sixth century, con- 
taining a text that is important as a monument of the history of the 
old Latin in its various stages. The text, which is defective in but 
few places, stands as part of Blanchini’s Evangeliarium Quadruplex. 
This is the copy to which reference was made above as containing a 
text of the same kind as that which was used by Augustine; and 
thus, though the MS. itself is more recent than the age of that father, 
and though the text was probably somewhat farther changed and 
modified, it more resembles what he designated IrALA than any 
other MS. which we possess. Its literary value is thus much greater 
than its critical. 

ff!. Codex Corbeiensis 1— A MS. which formerly belonged to 
the ancient and famous abbey of Corbey in Picardie. Martianay 
edited from this MS. the Gospel of St. Matthew, which was the first 
time that critical attention was thus directed to the New Testament 
portion of the old Latin.! This was also inserted in Blanchini’s 
Evangeliarium Quadruplex, and the various readings were given by 
Sabatier. As it is described as only containing St. Matthew, it is 
rather confusing that Sabatier should also apparently cite it in the 
other Gospels; probably some other copy is intended. 

ff. Codex Corbeiensis 2— A MS. defective in the first eleven 
chapters of St. Matthew. Its readings are cited in the three other 
Gospels by Blanchini and throughout by Sabatier. 

The text of ff! and ff? is in each case mixed: they occasionally 
preserve good readings, but at the same time there is often a great 
deal of revision which must have proceeded from a rather officious 
scribe. 

φ' and g?. Two Codices San-germanenses (formerly in the library 
of the Benedictine monastery of S. Germain des Prez at Paris).— 
The readings of g' were cited in the Gospel of St. Matthew by Mar- 
tianay, and after him by Blanchini. Both were collated by Sabatier 
throughout the Gospels; though he is often silent as to the readings 
of g?: perhaps this is in places in which it is defective, since it is his 
custom to cite the Latin MSS. both for and against the readings 
discussed. The text of both these MSS. is mixed. 

h. Codex Claromontanus, now in the Vatican Library. — In this 
MS. the Gospel of St. Matthew alone is ante-Hieronymian; the 
other Gospels are the text of the Vulgate. This codex was examined 
by Wetstein, collated by Sabatier, and published (as far as the 
ancient text is concerned) by Mai.? About six chapters are de- 
fective; it retains much of the unaltered Latin version, though in 
some measure intermixed; in some respects it is peculiar in the cha- 
racter of the revision which it has undergone. 

i. Codex Vindobonensis, a MS. at Vienna containing fragments 
of the Gospels of Luke and Mark. It appears to belong to the fifth 
century, and in text it is one of the very best monuments of the old 
Latin in its unaltered state. Readings from this MS. were given 


1 Vulgata Antiqua Latina et Itala versio Evangelii secundum Mattheum ... . studio 
et labore D. Jowannis Martianay. Parisiis, M.p0.xcv. 
2 Sec his Scriptorum Veterum Collectio Vaticana, vol. iii, p, 257. seq, 1828. 
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by Blanchini, and the entire text was published. by Alter and 
Paulus; but as this was done in certain German periodicals, the 
text of this MS. has not been in general practically available for 
critical purposes.! It seems to confirm usually the readings of a. d. 6. 

k, Codex Bobbiensis.— This MS. like the other literary treasures 
once at Bobbio, has been removed from the monastery from which 
it takes its name: it is now at Turin. Its date is considered to be 
the fifth century. The extant portion contains parts of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. The text had been copied and edited by Fleck 
with his accustomed inaccuracy : it was retranscribed by Tischendorf, 
who published a portion in the Wiener Jahrbiicher.? Tischendorf 
speaks of the text of this MS. as though it belonged to the “ Itala;” 
it ought rather to be considered as representing a peculiar revision 
of the old Latin, in which there is an evident use of a Greek text 
more Alexandrian than that which had been the original basis of the 
Latin version. It has besides many peculiarities. Passages are 
abridged in a manner which seems arbitrary. In places, the con- 
clusion of St. Mark’s Gospel for example, 2. preserves in Latin 
readings which we know independently to have been very ancient: 
it may thus be regarded as a type of a text which would have been 
of very great value if it had come down to us more free from the 
changes made by copyists; but even as it is, and with all its imper- 
fections, it has great value, especially in places in which it supports 
the reading of a few of the best and oldest Greek MSS. _ It is to be 
regretted that Lachmann only knew the readings of k. from Fleck’s 
most incorrect edition. 

I. Codex Rhedigerianus.— A MS. at Breslau: it has many chasms. 
This codex was described by D. Schulz in a Programme published in 
1814, who then extracted readings, and corrected errors which had 
been contained in an account previously published. Afterwards, 
in 1827, D. Schulz also inserted the readings throughout in the 
edition of the first volume of Griesbach’s Greek Testament, which 
appeared at Berlin under his care and supervision. The text is 
mixed in character. 

μι. The Latin readings contained ina MS. “ Speculum ” pelonging 
to the library of the Monastery of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme at 
Rome.t This MS. was described by Wiseman in his “ Letters,” 


1 Lachmann rightly says that a text so put forth was hid rather than published. 
“TLatuit me codicis evangelioram purpurei litteris argenteis scripti pars non exigua 
Neapoli olim Vindobonam advecta, cujus ectypon in temporariis quibusdam libellis occul- 
tatum potius quam yvulgatum quod,nunquam videram, locupletioribus intentus neglexi.” 
— Pref. in N. T. i. p. xii, Others have been similarly hindered from using the text of 
this MS. 

2 This was in 1847. The account of Tischendorf’s literary labours was continued in 
the Anziegeblatt of that periodical for several of the quarterly numbers; but when he 
had begun to insert the text of the Cod. Bobbiensis, the periodical seems to have been dis- 
continued, leaving the text of that MS. incomplete. At all events, that quarterly journal 
was not, after that time, obtainable in England through the usual channels. 

It is much to be regretted that the text of 4. and also of 7. is not published accurately 
in some accessible and purchaseable form. 

8 At Breslau, where Schulz was then a professor. 

4 This library is sometimes known as the Bibliotheca Sessoriana, the Church of Santa 
Croce having been built, it is said, by Constantine and Helena on the site of the Sessorian 
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to which reference has been made above; and he endeavoured to 
substantiate a claim on its behalf that it is an actual work of St. 
Augustine. Cardinal Mai published extracts from this MS. in his 
Spicilegium Romanum, vol. ix. (1843), and at length he edited the 
whole of the text in his Patrum Nova Collectio, vol. 1. part 2. 
(1852). Wiseman attributed the MS. to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury!, and he rightly judged that the Scripture quotations belong 
rather to the African than to the Italic class. Mai, on the contrary, 
ignoring, it would seem, all that investigation has done to attribute 
the name “ Itala” to the only class to which it could properly belong, 
speaks of this Speculum as though it would be of singular service in 
the restoration of the Vetus Itala. This work contains a large 
number of heads of Christian doctrine arranged in chapters, and 
under each a number of citations from the Old and New Testaments 
are strung together, without any remarks or additions. It is thus 
equal almost, if not quite, to a MS. of the old Latin itself of the 
same age. The citations are generally African (in contradistinction 
to Italian) in their character, and thus they stand opposed to those 
contained in the acknowledged works of Augustine. This MS. has 
the peculiarity that 1 John v. 7. is cited in it twice,—a proof that 
it must have found its way into some copies as early as the date of 
this copy. The citations in this Speculum have not been used as 
yet in any critical edition of the Greek New Testament; they are, 
however, introduced, under the notation m., given above, into that 
which Tregelles has now in the press. This MS. belongs to the 
other parts of the New Testament as well as to the Gospels. 


MSS. OF THE ACTS. 


d. Codex Beze or Cantabrigiensis, as in the Gospels. 

e. Codex Laudianus. — This is the Latin text of the Greek MS. of 
the same name cited as E. in the Acts (see p. 186.). It is not so 
much a Latin version as a literal interpretation of the Greek which 
stands by the side. 

hk. A Codex Bobbiensis, now at Vienna. It is simply a few pa- 
limpsest fragments of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, which Tis- 
chendorf copied, and edited in the Wiener Jahrbiicher. 


In the Caruoric EpistTueEs the only MS. of the old Latin which 
can be cited, besides %. just mentioned, is — 

ff. Codex Corbeiensis, from which Martianay published the Epistle 
of St. James. ᾿ 


Palace. The catalogue of the Codices Sessoriani is given by Mai, in his “ Spicilegium 
Romanum,” vol. v. p. 237. seg. (part 1.), 1841. 'This MS. is No. 58. 

1 In 1841 Mai had said (Spicil. Rom. v. p. 239.), “ Cod. 58. langob. see. ix., saltem ix., 
S. Augustini Speculum.” In the year 1843 (Spicil. Rom. vol. ν. part 2. p. ili.), he corrects 
this—‘“ quem olim alieni catalogi sententia vel potius conjectura fretus, longobardicum 
dixi, seeculi ferme noni, sed deinde inspectum quadratis ferme litteris scriptum agnovi, et 
sexto potius vel certe septimo seculo addicendum judico.” The facsimiles published by 
Mai and Wiseman seem to the writer to give the MS. a more antique character than the 
MS. itself exhibits, so far as may be gathered from a very brief inspection which Cardinal 
Mai allowed him to have while he had the book in his hand, ‘ 
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MSS. OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


d. Codex Claromontanus, the Latin text of D. (see p. 190.). This 
is far more of a translation than is the Latin text in general of codices 
Greco-Latini; in many respects it has considerable value in criticism. 

6. Codex San-germanensis, the Latin text of E. (p. 193.); pos- 
sessed of no independent value, as being but a transcript of d. 

g. Codex Boernerianus, the interlined Latin text of G. (p. 199.): 
it is barbarous in the extreme, and it is only occasionally that it 
possesses any critical value. 


For the Apocalypse there exists no MS. simply containing the 
old Latin version: the citations of Primasius in a great measure 
supply the want of such a copy, as they comprise the greater part of 
that book. 

The MSS. which have been described differ greatly in value, and 
some of them are known far less than others. Indeed, when the 
text of a codex has not been published, our means for estimating its 
value are confined to the actual citations that have been given. 
There are also other MSS. of portions of the New Testament, which 
are but little known, and the importance of which is comparatively 
small: it is needless to specify them here. 

Asa hint towards a classification of the Latin copies, differing from 
that of Jerome, it was pointed out by Lachmann that they might be 
regarded as being, Ist, African in text (that is, the old version with- 
out designed alterations), such as a. ὦ. c. ἡ. ; or, 2nd, Ltalian, that is, 
the carefully revised text of Upper Italy, replete with readings of 
the fourth century, such as are also found in the Gothic executed in 
that age; of this Κὶ may be taken as a specimen; or, 3rd, Codices 
interpolated by private copyists, that is, by the admixture of different 
kinds of text; to this class most of the MSS. enumerated above 
appear in part to belong. To these may be added another class, such 
as the text of &., the character of which has been described above. 

For all critical purposes the jirst class is indescribably of the most 
value ; the second is also of importance as showing what was read in 
the fourth century, and the kind of Greek MSS. used in Upper Italy 
for purposes of revision. This gives the Codex Brixianus its value 
in connection with the history of the text, and this makes us regret 
that we do not possess several monuments of the Italic revision pure 
and unmixed. The mixed or interpolated texts are comparatively void 
of importance ; they demand notice, however, because they may (and 
they often do) contain readings which sprang from Italian revision. 

It is by taking all the published or carefully collated Latin texts 
together, that we can trace our way backward, so as to find with 
tolerable certainty what was the Latin version (of the Gospels at 
least) as made in the second century. 

There must have been in Africa a jealousy of all revision of the 
commonly received Latin translation. This may be in part accounted 
for from the churches there haying been accustomed to Latin and 
to Latin only. While in Italy, Greek was so well known, that the 
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notion of revision by means of Greek copies, which were long read 
in some churches (as may be probably judged), was one comparatively 
familiar to the minds of the Christian people. 

This is shown by a well known fact, which, though it bears some- 
what indirectly on the question of the New Testament in Latin, 
must be considered equally cogent ; for the Old and New Testaments 
formed in the old Latin one translation. The fact thus alluded to 
is that mentioned by Augustine, where, writing to Jerome, he 
dehorted him from continuing his version in Latin from the Hebrew. 
Up to this time the Latin-speaking Christians and the Latin-reading 
churches had employed a version made from the Greek LXX. But 
when Jerome was producing, book by book, his very superior version 
from the Hebrew text itself, the fear of innovation possessed many 
minds, and amongst others that of Augustine himself. In order to 
show Jerome the evil which might arise from his innovation, he tells 
him what had happened in a certain city where the bishop had in- 
troduced his new version of Jonah. “ A certain brother bishop of 
ours, when he introduced the reading of thy version in the church 
over which he presides, something attracted notice in the prophet 
Jonah, which thou hadst rendered in a manner very differently from 
that which was habitually familiar to the minds and memories of all, 
and which was consecrated by use through sucha succession of ages. 
Such a tumult arose amongst the people, especially from the con- 
tention of the Greeks, and from their vociferating a charge of falsifi- 
cation, that the bishop was compelled (it occurred in a city) to 
require the testimony of the Jews. But, whether from ignorance or 
malice, they replied that in the Hebrew copies there was found the 
same that the Greeks and Latins had and used. Whatnext? Why 
the poor man was forced, after much danger, to be willing to correct 
this as though it had been false in order not to remain without the 
people.” ! 

We find that the passage in Jonah was that which related to 
what in our version is termed the “ gourd; ” and that the old Latin 
from the L.X-X. had rendered this by cucurbita, but which Jerome 
had translated, not very happily, hedera. This is shown by some of 
the later correspondence between the Bishop of Hippo and the 
recluse presbyter at Bethlehem.? 

This reference to the dread of innovation so strongly felt in the 


? “Nam quidam frater noster episcopus cum lectitari instituisset in ecclesia, cui preest, 
interpretationem tuam, movit quiddam longe aliter, abs te positum apud Jonam prophetam, 
quam erat Omnium sensibus memoriaque inveteratum, et tot xetatum incessionibus decan- 
tatum. Factus est tantus tumultus in plebe, maxime Grecis arguentibus et inclamantibus 
calumniam falsitatis, ut cogeretur episcopus (ea quippe civitas erat), Judeorum testi- 
monium flagitare. Utrum autem illi imperitia an malitia, hoc esse in Hebrais codicibus 
responderunt, quod et Greeci et Latini habebant atque dicebant. Quid plura? Coactus 
est homo yelut mendositatem corrigere volens, post magnum periculum, non remanere sine 
plebe.” — Aug. ad Hieron. Ep. Ixxxi. (ed. Bassani, ii. 60]. 213). Anno 403. 

2 See Jerome’s Letters to Augustine, Ep. lxxy., in the works of the latter (ed. Bas- 
sani, 11, col. 236.), and Augustine’s reply: ‘Illud apud Jonam virgultum si in Hebraeo 
nec hedera est nec cucurbita, sed nescio quid aliud, quod trunco suo nixum, sustentandum 
adminiculis erigatur, mallem jam in omnibus Latinis cucurbitam legi.” — Ep. Ixxxii. 
(ii. 268.). 
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province of North Africa may suitably close the account of the old 
Latin version of the New Testament; for it hasan important bearing 
on two questions that have been considered, the original unity of the 
old Latin version, a point equally affecting the Old Testament and 
the New; and the African retention of the original readings. If 
many versions had been in use, difference as to a word could have 
surprised no Christian audience ; if licence of revision and correction 
had been introduced into Africa as it had been in Italy, all ears 
would have been accustomed to many changes. This alone might 
direct us to the region in which revision was carried on, and might 
confirm usin ranking the MSS. of the old Latin which contain an 
unaltered text (wherever written) as part of the African family.! 

After the revision of Jerome has been described, a better estimate 
may be formed of the critical value of the old Latin in its various 
forms. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
THE REVISION OF THE LATIN BY JEROME— THE VULGATE. 


THE practice of revising the Latin version was thus in full vigour 
in Italy before the last quarter of the fourth century. This probably 
led Damasus, bishop of Rome, to desire that something more sys- 
tematic should be executed, something that should be a remedy for 
the existing confusion, and not that which might increase it, as the 
Italic revision appears to have done in some measure. Also, as the 
Italic revision had introduced so different a kind of text from that 
which had been in use previously, it may have been thought de- 
sirable to revise in the opposite direction, ἢ, 6. by following copies of 
a similar kind to those which had been the original basis of the 
Latin text now so much confused: at all events, this was the direc- 
tion that things took. It is very likely that Damasus may have 
wished that Rome should take a more independent position as to its 
literary theology than had been previously the case, that it should 
not be any longer depending in such respects on Milan or Carthage. 
In fact, the circumstances of the Roman Church were utterly changed 
from what they had been in the second and third centuries; it was 
no longer a Greek Church in the capital of the West, but it had 
become the centre of the Latin-speaking Christian community. 

It appears that the revisions of the old Latin version had extended 
to the Old Testament as well as to the New, and just as widely then 
did Damasus desire to apply his remedy against confusion of text by 
a more systematic work. 

Jerome, the presbyter from Dalmatia, was then at Rome, having 
returned for a while from his life of study and reclusion in the East 
to the city of his early training. -Damasus applied to him as being 
one who possessed the competent learning, abilities, and application: 


' In speaking of Augustine’s use of the word Jtala, no notice was taken of the corrections 
which some sought to introduce, — usitata, or illa : for all change is needless. 
R 2 
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this was about the year A.p. 382; and in two years he presented 
the bishop with the first part of the work which he had thus under- 
taken as to the New Testament, the four Gospels. 

In the epistle with which this revised edition (in the ancient sense 
of the word) was accompanied, we learn some particulars as to the 
sondition of the Latin text at Rome, and the manner in which the 
Gospels had been revised. He speaks of the compulsion which had 
been laid on him to undertake the work, and how he felt that it was 
like taking the place of a judge to define, with regard to the copies 
of the Scriptures dispersed through the world, what was accordant 
with the “Greek verity” and what was not; a pious toil indeed, 
but an enterprise of peril, to judge others, and yet to expose himself 
to be judged by all; to change the language of one now grown old, 
and to bring back the world in its hoary hairs to the first rudiments 
of children. For who, whether learned or unlearned, who should 
take the book into his hand, and find what he read differ from that 
to the taste of which he had been accustomed, would not immediately 
cry out against Jerome, calling him a falsifier and guilty of sacrilege, 
because of his daring to add, change, and correct anything in ancient 
books? Two things consoled him under this anticipation, — that he 
was commanded to undertake it by Damasus, whom he terms “ sum- 
mus sacerdos,” and also that the copies of those who might blame 
him did not themselves agree in what they read. “For if reliance 
be placed on Latin copies, let them answer, on which? for there are 
just as many exemplars as codices, and if the truth be sought on the 
ground of numbers, why should we not turn to the Greek original, 
and correct what was rendered amiss by vicious interpreters, what 
was more perversely amended by unskilled presumers, or what was 
added or changed by drowsy copyists?” ‘Then, after saying that he 
does not now refer to the Old Testament, &c., and that he rejects 
certain MSS., defended though they were by the perverse contention 
of a few persons,— when the Scripture previously translated into the 
tongues of many nations showed the additions which had been made 
to be false.” ““ This present preface promises simply the four Gospels, 
the order of which is Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, [ἡ. ὁ. the Greek 
order, in opposition to the Latins, who placed them, Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark,] amended by a collation of Greek MSS., but ancient 
ones. And lest they should differ much from the accustomed Latin 
reading, we have so guided the pen that those things only being 
corrected which seemed to affect the sense, we have suffered the rest 
to remain as they were.” 

It will readily be admitted that Jerome showed not only great 
discernment in his apprehension of the condition of the Latin text, 
but also in the mode of applying a remedy. While others were 
revising the Latin by just such copies as they were then receiving 
(in that age of multiplying MSS. of the Scriptures) from Greece, 
Alexandria, or Antioch, Jerome had recourse to codices of known 
antiquity, such no doubt as had long been in circulation in the West; 
and thus his revision of the Gospels did not depend on the conflicting 
readings of the fourth century, but on something much earlier, on 
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MSS. which in kind, at least, resembled those used long before, when 
the version was first made. 

In the remarks prefixed by Jerome to the Eusebian canons, he gives 
some further account of the mode in which the Gospels had been 
corrupted. “ In our copies everything is mixed; in Mark are found 
many things belonging to Luke and Matthew; again, in Matthew 
many things belonging to John and Mark; and so on in the rest are 
those things which are peculiar to the others.” This would (he 
thought) for the future be remedied by the Eusebian canons, 
showing as they do what is peculiar to each Gospel, and what is found 
in any three or two of them, and, in such case, in which three, or 
which two. 

The Gospels, then, being thus completed in 384, the next work 
on which Jerome was engaged is said to have been the rough revision 
of the Latin Psalter with the Greek which is still extant as the 
Psalterium Romanum; and thus other occupations filled a good part 
of his time during the few years that passed before he withdrew to 
his cave at Bethlehem. But in this time he seems to have completed 
his revision of the remainder of the New Testament; a revision less 
complete and uniform than that of the Gospels, and in which many 
parts seem to have received hardly any alterations from his hand. 
This may probably have arisen from the rest of the books having 
been less altered by copyists and revisers than was the case with the 
Gospels. There is good reason for supposing that in books so much 
less familiarly read as were the Epistles, the innovations introduced 
by accident or design would be so much the less. Also, in the 
Epistles the Greek copies were as yet much more in their original 
condition, so that any of the Italic revisers would have far less 
motive for introducing change. 

The commentaries of Jerome show how he restrained his hand 
from correcting all that he thought might be amended ; for there he 
mentions readings which he prefers, though in his revised Latin 
version they had not found a place. In his commentaries he refers 
at times to the Codices of Origen and others, such as Pierius and 
Pamphilus: these MSS. may have supplied him with information 
which he did not possess when in earlier years he had carried on his 
revision at Rome; or it may be that even then he would have 
restrained his pen from correcting too much. 

It is very probable that the form in which the old Latin was cir- 
culated at Rome in the time of Damasus, and in which it was there 
publicly read in the church services, differed in some degree from 
the copies used whether in Africa or in Upper Italy: this may be 
the cause of some of the differences in phraseology, otherwise unex- 
plained, between the old Latin as it has come down to us and the 
version or revision of Jerome. 

One feature in the work executed by Jerome must not be passed 
by in silence. He undertook merely a revision of the renderings, to 
make them conformable to the Greek copies; but he went farther ; 
and though (especially in the parts least revised) much remains of the 
African Latin and phraseology, he certainly made the translation far 
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more accordant with the propriety of Latin speech than had 
previously been the case. Jerome and Augustine, at the end of the 
fourth century, showed more skill in the expression of Latin than had 
the translator of the second: and yet in that earlier age, a sufficient 
degree of educational training might have been found amongst the 
Christians to have produced a work which would have stood far 
higher as to its Latinity than either the old version or the revision of 
Jerome. In proof of this we need only refer to such a writer as - 
Minucius Felix. 

There can be little doubt that the authority of Damasus gave a 
certain sanction at once to the work of Jerome at Rome. Even there, 
however, the old version also kept its ground for a time; and this 
was the case all the more, from the fact that in the twenty-one years 
(384—405) after Jerome had completed this work, he was engaged 
in translating the whole of the Old Testament from the Hebrew ; and 
as his whole labour of translation was looked on as one work, and as 
there was a strong feeling of opposition to the imnovation with 
regard to the Old Testament, this caused a great slowness in 
receiving and using the revision of the New. 

The retention of the old version at Rome in the following century 
is shown by the use made of it by the celebrated bishop, Pope Leo 1., 
who, in an Epistle to Pulcheria, even quotes from it the addition 
which it contains after Matt. xx. 28. In consequence of the 
co-ordinate use of both the old and the new versions, there is a class 
of Latin MSS. in which a text is formed from an admixture of both; 
these may be regarded as Jerome’s work, in their general com- 
plexion, but interpolated from other copies, rather than vice versa, 
Of all the forms in which ancient Latin texts have come down to us, 
these possess by far the least critical value. 

In the latter half of the sixth century, Cassiodorus compared in 
part the older text with that of Jerome, connecting apparently the 
readings of the two together.'| This may have conduced in a great 
measure to intermix the two in the manner just mentioned; for the 
propensity of copyists to introduce readings into the text from the 
margin, &c., is one of the most certain of the phenomena connected 
with various readings and their formation. 

By the end of the sixth century it seems probable that the revision 
of Jerome had established itself in the West: we know that Pope 
Gregory I. employed his version of the Old Testament; and the 
general reception of the. two seems to have gone together. From 
that age this version became by adoption the Latin Vulgate, occupying 
the place and even receiving the name which had once belonged to 
the Versio Vetus. In all the Western Church, thus, the work of 
Jerome was received, and for the next nine hundred years it was 
from his labour that the nations which had belonged to the Latin 
portion of the Roman empire, or which owned the supremacy of the 
Romish see, received all that they knew of the Holy Word of God; 
and it is to the Latin Vulgate, declared authoritative by the Council 
of Trent in the sixteenth century, and revised and sanctioned by the 

1 See Eichhorn’s Einleitung in-N. Τὶ vol. iv. § 52. p. 381., and the passage there cited” 
in the note from Cassiodorus. 
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Popes at the close of the same age, that all the Roman Catholic 
nations still refer as the form in which they own Holy Scripture. 

Were it not for the wide circulation of the modern Clementine 
Vulgate, and for the frequent allusions made to it, and were it not 
that the existing materials have been but little used for its correction, 
there might be no occasion, in a purely critical work like the present, 
to trace the history of Jerome’s revision, and to show its relation to 
the Vulgate published under Papal sanction. But this would be in 
this case a serious omission, especially in the department of criticism, 
because of this version having been long known only in the form 
which it had assumed in the course of ages. It will not, therefore, 
suffice, as it might otherwise have done, to refer to the existing mo- 
numents which preserve to us this ancient version, almost uninjured, 
as it passed from the hands of Jerome himself. 

Just as Jerome had to complain of the confusion occasioned by 
ignorant copyists and correctors with regard to the old version, so 
might those who came after him lament as to the condition of his 
own revision; especially after it became the text generally adopted 
in the Western Church, when the o/d translation would have become 
entirely obsolete, were it not for portions that had been imbedded in 
Church services and liturgical forms. 

In the eighth century much confusion had already been introduced 
into the Latin text in common use; and an endeavour was made by 
Alcuin of York, in the latter part of that age, to remedy the defect. 
Alcuin’s efforts were aided not a little by Charlemagne, who enacted 
that “libri canonici veraces” should be found in the churches. This 
edict would have its effect throughout all the regions of the West 
under the sway of the powerful Frankish monarch. Perhaps 
Alcuin’s own personal influence would procure acceptance for his 
labour in his own native country. 
᾿ς It might seem from the manner in which Charlemagne speaks of 
the work of revision, that he had himself assisted in it: it at least 
shows the earnestness of the monarch that it should be accomplished. 
Some have imagined that a new revision with the original was 
intended ; but of such an undertaking there is no trace: it may be 
regarded as certain that what was proposed and executed was the re- 
vision of certain copies, so as to form a kind of normal text; and 
that all that was intended, was to restore the text in such books to 
the same condition as that in which it had been left by Jerome. 

There are various MSS. extant which are claimed to be the Bibles 
of Charlemagne or Alcuin ; and in all probability several of them are 
really coeval monuments of this revision; and some may be even 
those which were prepared under the joint direction of the monarch 
and the scholar. One of these, now in the British Museum, is com- 
monly known as “ Charlemagne’s Bible,” and it is a good MS. of the 
eighth century.! Verses added by the transcriber testify that it 


1 This is the same copy that was examined and described by Hug (Hinleitug, § 123.). 
It was then in the possession of ‘‘ Herr von Speyer Passavant” of Basle. An account of 
the MS., and how it was obtained for the British Museum from Von Speyer, has been 
published by Sir Frederick Madden. 
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contains Alcuin’s recension, and an examination of the text shows 
how very often it adheres to the original rendering or reading of 
Jerome in opposition to the modern Vulgate. 

There is another MS. which deserves to be particularly mentioned 
here amongst those which claim to rank as originals of the text of 
Aleuin. This is one of the Codices Vallicellenses at Rome, of 
which Blanchini gave a description and a facsimile specimen. ! 

Had it been possible for Charlemagne and Alcuin to have devised 
any means for the perpetuation of the work thus undertaken, the 
Bible of the West might have continued in the same condition: but 
as copyists could never be brought to use some MS. of known accuracy 
and antiquity, as the exemplar from which they copied, the text, up 
to the time of the invention of printing, was always subject to the 
same vicissitudes and fluctuations. These were only checked occa- 
sionally by the influence of some prelate or learned man, or by some 
academic body. Thus in the eleventh century Lanfranc, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, emended copies of the Scriptures; and also Stephen 
Harding; the Cistercian abbot, thus occupied himself. 

In the two following centuries Correctoria were prepared and put 
forth by various bodies, such as the theological faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Hugo de St. Cher on behalf of the Dominicans, and 
also the Franciscans, and Carthusians. Such a Correctorium could 
only be applied to places in which errors had been already observed ; 
and its only real use at the time was to warn copyists to avoid such 
mistakes. To us they supply not a little information as to the state of 
the text historically ; and if a Correctorium tells us not to read so, 
but so, it shows that the question had been raised. These Cor- 
rectoria afford, at times, good evidence against the modern Vulgate, 
showing that it exhibits a Latin text which has suffered even since 
the thirteenth century. 

When, about the middle of the fifteenth century, the art of printing 
gave the first evidence of its existence and its powers by the publi- 
cation of the Latin Bible, of course it was wholly out of the question 
to suppose that any critical care or skill was brought to bear upon 
the tert thus multiplied. For about the first seventy years, nothing 
further seems to have been thought of but to multiply copies for 
sale — unless indeed the Latin text of the Complutensian Polyglott 
be a partial exception. The labour of Erasmus was not directed to 
the restoration of the Vulgate, but to the formation of a version 
which should (he hoped) take its place. Indeed, that scholar was so 
impressed with the corruption of the Vulgate, and with its contrariety 


1 Hug, after mentioning the verses found in an Aleuinian Codex at Amsterdam, says, 
“ Andere, wie der Codex Vallicellens, bei Blanchini; jener der Viiter des Oratoriums zu 
Rom; einer, dessen Baronius zum Jahre 778 erwihnt, dessen Aufenthalt in der Chiesa Nuova 
ist” (then citing certain Latin verses), To prevent the perpetuation of that inconvenient 
mistake, the multiplication in reference of the same MS., it may be well to state that all 
these seemingly three copies are one and the same. The Church of St. Philip Neri, at 
Rome, is that of the Fathers of the Oratory (founded by him); it is commonly called “ Chiesa 
Nuova,” and there is the “ Bibliotheca Vallicellensis.” ΤῸ make this MS. into three, is just 
like the manner in which a name is sometimes twisted into three synonymes, to puzzle or 
amuse children, 
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to classical Latin, that he thought that it could not be the actual 
version of Jerome. 

Robert Stephens was the first who endeavoured critically to re- 
store the Vulgate to the condition in which it was left by Jerome. 
His first edition appeared in 1528 ; the most important of his editions 
was that of 1539-40. But as in that age the study of the Hebrew 
and Greek originals had revived, others busied themselves with 
revising the Vulgate with the original languages; and thus were 
produced either Latin texts entirely new, or else revisions which 
differed much from the text then in common use, as well as from the 
version as left by Jerome. 

Such was the condition of things as to a text of the Latin Scrip- 
tures when Pope Paul III. convened the Council of Trent in 1545. 
The necessity of defining something respecting Holy Scripture was 
soon pressed on the attention of the assembled bishops and theo- 
logians ; and thus in their fourth session (April 8. 1546), after they 
had declared what books they sanctioned as canonical (including the 
Apocrypha, more it seems from mistake than intelligent design), they 
proceeded to declare the Latin Vulgate to be authentic, to the 
rejection of all other versions. ‘“ Insuper eadem sacrosancta synodus 
considerans, non parum utilitatis accedere posse ecclesie Dei, si ex 
omnibus Latinis editionibus que circumferuntur sacrorum librorum, 
quenam pro authentica habenda sit, innotescat ; statuit, et declarat, 
ut hee ipsa vetus et vulgata editio, que longo tot seeculorum usu in 
ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, 
predicationibus, et expositionibus pro authentica habeatur; et ut 
nemo illam rejicere, quovis pretextu, audeat vel prasumat.” 

The Tridentine decrees go on to forbid certain liberties in the 
exposition of Scripture; and then they direct that printers and 
publishers shall not put forth books of Scripture with annotations 
without having proper ecclesiastical authority; and here it is provided 
in passing, “ ut posthac sacra scriptura, potissimum vero hee ipsa 
vetus et vulgata editio guam emendatissime imprimatur; ” — a decree 
which it was far easier for a few prelates assembled at Trent to 
promulgate, than for the powers ecclesiastical or secular to execute. 
Perhaps the council intended to undertake such a work, or to 
delegate it to a body of commissioners. 

It was long before the Romish authorities published an authorised 
edition of the Vulgate; and thus in the difference of copies, it 
was most doubtful what had been sanctioned as authentic, and what 
edition could be considered to be published “* quam emendatissime.” 
Hentenius and the rest of the theologians of Louvain prepared a 
revision of the current Vulgate, which appeared in 1547; for this 
they made particular use of the principal edition of Robert Stephens. 
This text was reprinted, and for a time it seemed to many of the 
more learned Roman Catholics as though it sufficed in meeting the 
requirements of the Council of Trent. A little subsequent, however, 
Franciscus Lucas Brugensis, and the Louvain theologians, again 
revised the Latin text for the Antwerp Polyglott, in which, in 1573, 
the result of their labours appeared. 
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But editions so prepared, however high their literary pretensions 
might be, and however great the critical abilities, learning, and 
industry of those who undertook them, could hardly be fitted fully 
to suit the views of the Romish authorities. And thus, after much 
preparation, in the pontificate of Sixtus V., 1589, an edition 
appeared printed in the Vatican and furnished with all the credentials 
of Papal sanction. It is stated that Pius IV. (1559—1566) and 
Pius V. (1566—1572) had appointed persons to carry out this 
work; but Sixtus V.,in his short pontificate (1586—1590), in this 
as well as in other matters, executed far more than popes in general 
would have done in a century. In a bull dated March 1. 1589, 
this edition is absolutely sanctioned ', and the Pope even sets forth 
that he had himself corrected the proof sheets; “‘ eaque res quo 
magis incorrupte perficeretur, nostra nos ipsi manu correximus, si 
qua prelo vitia obrepserunt.” The title-page is dated 1590, and in 
it this edition claims to be that which met the requirement of the 
Council of Trent. 

The decree of Sixtus laid down that all copies of the Latin Bible 
henceforth printed should implicitly follow his exemplar, and that 
all copies in use should be altered at once into precise conformity 
with its readings; and that even any Latin MSS. which should be 
preserved without being altered should henceforth have no authority 
whatever. ‘“ Ceterum, si manuscripta, vel impressa Biblia hujus 
etiam Vulgate editionis, ob characterum venustatem...... 
asservantur, et juxta nostrum hoc exemplar emendata non fuerint, 
ea in iis, que huic nostre editioni non consenserint, nullam in 
posterum fidem, nullamque auctoritatem habitura esse decernimus et 
declaramus.” And yet this edition did not come before the world in 
a form such as would give a high idea of its correctness. The text 
was in places altered with a pen; and in others a small piece of paper 
was pasted on the pages containing a correction of an erratum, or a 
wholly different reading. And farther, the copies that found their 
way into circulation were not uniform in these respects; so that it 
did not require a person very deeply versed in canon law to see 
that this bull of Sixtus V. was vitiated, like some of his other too 
hasty proceedings, by its “ multiplex nullitas.” It should be 
remarked that not a few things are well stated in the preface of Pope 
Sixtus, and that he says of the variety of Latin readings, so far as 


1 « Ad Jaudem igitur, et gloriam omnipotentis Dei, catholics fidei conservationem et 
inerementum, ac sacrosancte universalis ecclesiz utilitatem, hac nostra perpetua valitura 
constitutione, de eorumdem yenerabilium fratrum nostrorum §. R. E. cardinalium super 
Typographia Vaticana deputatorum consilio et assensu, quorum opera et industria in hae 
ipsa Vulgate editionis emendatione, in rebus presertim gravioribus usi sumus, et ex 
certa nostra scientia, deque apostolice potestatis plenitudine statuimus ac declaramus, 
eam Vulgatam sacri, tam veteris quam Novi Testamenti pagine Latinam editionem, 
que pro authentica a Concilio Tridentino recepta est, sine ulla dubitatione aut contro- 
versia censendam esse hance ipsam, quam nune prout optime fieri potuit emendatam, et in 
Vaticana Typographia impressum in uniyersa Christiana republica atque in omnibus 
Christiani orbis ecclesiis legendam evulgamus: decernentes eam prius quidem universali 
sanctee ecclesie ac sanctorum patrum consensione, deinde vero generalis Concilii ‘Tridentini 
decreto, nunc demum etiam apostolica nobis a Domino tradita auctoritate comprobatam, 
pro vera legitima authentica et indubitata, in omnibus publicis privatisque disputationibus, 
lectionibus, preedicationibus, et explanationibus recipiendam et tenendam esse.” 
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he had noticed them, “ quamvis in hac tanta lectionum varietate nihil 
hucusque repertum sit, quod fidei et morum causis tenebras offundere 
potuerit ; verendum tamen fuit,” &c. 

The cause of the failure of Pope Sixtus and his coadjutors was 
their entire want of critical apprehension as to what they had to do. 
This edition is a splendid proof that there is no royal or papal road to 
criticism, and that when critical facts are in question authority 
possesses no power in leading to a decision; and even if the 
determination be very strong to complete such a work so as to leave 
nothing unaccomplished, still the corrections show that unless there 
are definite critical principles laid down at first, and materials properly 
arranged, no conclusion can be reached that is satisfactory even to 
those who themselves arrive at it. 

It is surprising how near Pope Sixtus was to a real recurrence to 
the ancient text of the Vulgate as Jerome left it: he had before him 
the Codex Amiatinus, one of the noblest MSS. of that version, and 
if he had adopted its text, or used it as the basis of that which he 
adopted, it would have furthered the criticism of the Latin version 
to a degree that can hardly be over-estimated.' 

Sixtus V. died in August in the same year, 1590; and two years 
after there was another Latin edition published at Rome with the 
papal sanction of Clement VIII., which differed in many respects 
from that of Sixtus. In fact the edition of 1590 had satisfied no 
one; and it was found necessary by the Romish authorities to with- 
draw it from use at all risks, and to substitute something more to the 
purpose. It appears as if but few copies of Sixtus’s Bible had been 
circulated; and this rendered its suppression all the more practicable. 

Urban VII., the immediate successor of Sixtus V., died after a 
popedom of twelve days, and his successor, Gregory XIV., who held 
that rank for some months, is said to have set on foot the new re- 
vision. Clement VIII. was shortly after his successor, — the very 
brief pontificate of Innocent IX. alone intervening. The Preface 
to Pope Clement’s edition of 1592 states, indeed, that Sixtus, finding 
how incorrectly the edition had been printed, decreed that it should 
be called in, and another prepared; but that this had been prevented 
by his death. We need not, however, believe this preface; for it is 
stated positively by Roman Catholic writers? that Cardinal Bellarmine, 
the author of this document, devised this scheme for saving the 
honour of the papal see, even though the edition were suppressed, 
by throwing all the blame on the printer, and by stating that Sixtus 
himself had intended to do what was thus at length executed under 
Clement. But it is certain that the Clementine edition was no 
mere correction of typographical errors of the Sixtine; for they 


1 A memorandum appended to this MS. informs us of the fact. “La presente Bibia 
a di 12 di Luglio 1587, fu portata all’ Ilustrissimo Cardinale Antonio Carafa per l’ opera 
dell’ emendazione della Bibia Latina Vulgata, per ordine di 8. Santita Sixto V. in Roma, 
e fu restituita alli 19 di Geunaro 1590, alli Reverendi P. D. Marcello Vanni e Don 
Stefano Pizzetti, Monaci di Monastero di 5, Salvatore in Montamiata. Jo Arturo de 
ἃ’ Elci.” 

2 See Hug’s Einleitung, § 128. 
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differ as to their readings in several hundred places: and thus the 
mention of the name of Sixtus V. on the title-page was only mis- 
leading to the readers. 

Bellarmine’s preface is cautiously worded: he makes good allow- 
ance for the faults that might be found with the recension, by stating 
that they had not corrected all that they might have done, but that 
they had advisedly left several things unchanged which might haye 
been altered. 

Clement VIII. gave his sanction to this edition as being the 
authorised Vulgate; and as such, with a few slight alterations made 
in his own time and by his authority, it has kept its place throughout 
the Romish Church. The name, indeed, of Sixtus V. is conjoined 
with that of Clement VIII. on the title-pages of the common Latin 
Bibles ; but the former name has less signification than has that of a 
deceased or withdrawn partner, which still may take the lead in the 
designation of a mercantile firm; for here Clement and Sixtus stand 
in direct opposition as to the editions which they sanctioned. 

It has often been supposed that these papal recensions were in 
some measure biassed by doctrinal considerations ; but it would be 
hard to prove this; the points in which the Vulgate is doctrimally 
wrong were just the same prior to all such revision. Bentley says, 
«Pope Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast expense, had an assembly of 
learned divines to recense and adjust the Latin Vulgate, and then 
enacted their new edition authentic; but I find, though I have not 
yet discovered any thing done dolo malo, they were quite unequal to 
the affair. They were mere theologi, had no experience in MSS., 
nor made use of good Greek copies, and followed books of five 
hundred years before those at double that age. Nay, I believe they 
took these new ones for the older of the two; for it is not every body 
knows the age of a manuscript.” ! 

The relation in which the Latin Vulgate, as sanctioned and 
exclusively used by the Romish Church, stands to the version as it 
left the hands of Jerome, is much the same as was that of the un- 
corrected copies prior to the editions of Stephens and Hentenius ; 
though of course every revision led to the removal of some of the 
blemishes caused by transcription. The modern Vulgate is sub- 
stantially the version of Jerome, though the variations from it are 
frequent, and the changes are always for the worse. The most 
remarkable addition is the passage concerning the heavenly witnesses, 
which may safely be pronounced to be a scholion which has found 
its way into the text. 

Although the papal sanction has secured for the Clementine text 
as general a use in the Romish Church, as that which our common 
English Bible has wherever our tongue is spoken, yet Roman 
Catholics have done their part in pointing out the means of making 
this Latin version more correct ; — small use, however, has been made 
of the means thus indicated.” 


1 Bentley’s “ Correspondence,” p. 506. 
2 It is probable that the decree of Pope Clement has prevented anything like a formal 
revision of the Latin text being undertaken by members of the Romish Church ; amongst 
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In the sixteenth century the Latin Vulgate was but little employed 
as a source of criticism; the text itself was studiously disparaged by 
rasmus; and many of the reformers thought that every thing in which 
it differed from the Erasmian or Stephanic Greek text was so far 
corrupt: thus they depreciated the Latin version in connection with 
their own position in controversy. After the appearance of the 
authorised Clementine text this feeling continued as strong; and it 
was long before the true value of the version of Jerome was admitted. 
The condition in which it was, and the absence of all effective revision, 
in part occasioned this. 

It should here be noticed that something was done by Martianay 
and Poujet, the Benedictine editors of Jerome’s works (1693), to 
exhibit his version as found in MSS. which they considered good ; 
the same thing was also done in the Verona edition of Vallarsi (1734). 
The documents used by these editors, however good in comparison 
with those employed by the papal censors, rank far below those 
which are now available. 

Mill introduced a more correct judgment: he employed the 
Vulgate in connection with good Greek copies as a witness whose 
testimony was worth much. Butit was BENTLEY who really placed 
this version in its true light as a critical witness; and this he did, 
not simply using the common printed copies, but by employing proper 
means for the critical revision of the version itself. His preparations 
were extensive; and this part of his undertaking presents far more 
that is available for use than any other portion of the critical stores 
which he left behind him. Bengel highly esteemed the Vulgate also; 
and though for a time the dictum of Wetstein not only damaged the 
reputation of this version, but also of all other authorities at all re- 
sembling it in character, its claims have continued to be vindicated, 
and its use has been established; and this is all the more fully the 
case, the more it is known as it originally existed. 

Although there has not been any critical edition, properly speak- 
ing, of this version, we can use the authority of a few MSS. to give 
a text remarkably pure, and one, too, which approaches in age to the 
time of Jerome, and which can be shown to be almost identical with 
that which he himself prepared. 

The following are among the more important Latin MSS. of the 
Vulgate : — 

Codex Amiatinus. — 'This MS. formerly belonged to the monastery 
of Monte Amiatino in Tuscany ; it is now in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence. It was written about the year a. Ὁ. 541 by the Abbot 
Servandus. It contains in one very large volume the Old and New 
Testaments, written in good bold hand: it has hardly any defect: this 
preservation arises in part from its having been long regarded as a 
holy relic. Its value was pointed out in the last century by Bandini; 
but nothing was done, before the collation of Fleck appeared, to 


them, however, there are ample stores for such a purpose remaining unused. This is not 
the place to inquire what the force of the enactment of Clement is amongst Roman 
Catholics on this subject ; nor yet as to the mode in which the Latin Bible should be 
printed, “ita tamen, ut lectiones varie ad marginem ipsius textus minime annotentur.” 
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render it available for critical use. Fleck, in the course of his literary 
travels, collated a portion of the New Testament: he afterwards 
obtained aid from some of his friends in getting the rest examined. 
The result was given in an edition which he published in 1840. 

Although this collation was singularly defective and inaccurate, it 
showed that Bandini had not been mistaken in the high estimate 
which he formed of the MS. In 1843 Tischendorf collated or 
copied the whole of the New Testament; and in 1846, Tregelles, 
unaware that this had been done, went through all of that portion of 
the MS., noting the variations, divisions of the lines, &c. All this 
he communicated to Tischendorf, when the latter announced his in- 
tention of publishing the codex, together with the facsimile that he 
had made, which was engraved for that edition which appeared in 
1850. The places in which Tregelles differed from Tischendorf have 
been recompared with the MS. itself through the kindness of Signor 
del Furia.! Thus revised this text forms the basis of the Latin 
accompanying the Greek New Testament of Tregelles now in the 
press. 

i This MS. may be considered the best that is known of the Latin 
Vulgate, as well as one of the oldest: it carries us back to a date 
one hundred and twenty years only after the death of the translator. 

Good service would be rendered to Biblical studies by any one who 
would accurately edit the Old Testament from this MS.? 

Codex Fuldensis.— This MS., which is preserved in the Abbey of 
Fulda, appears, like that previously mentioned, to belong to the sixth 
century. The four Gospels are arranged in a kind of Monotessaron: 
the other books of the New Testament present a continuous text. 
It was described by Schannat in 1723%; and it was thoroughly 
examined by Lachmann and Buttman for their edition of the New 
Testament. ‘They employed its readings as the general basis on 
which their revision of the Latin version rested ; and though in the 
Gospels it is not always certain what belongs to each Evangelist, yet 
the readings there are good and generally distinguishable, while in 
the rest of the New Testament it is a worthy companion for the 
Codex Amiatinus. The text given by Lachmann from this and a 
few other MSS. is the nearest approach to a critically revised Latin 
text of any that has been published as yet. 

Codex Forojuliensis. —This is a very good MS. of the Gospels, 
the text of which was edited by Blanchini in the Appendix to his 
Evangeliarium Quadruplex. This MS. is now defective in St. Mark’s 
Gospel ; that part having been cut out of the volume and removed 
to Venice, where it was honoured as the autograph of St. Mark 
himself. Such a notion could only, of course, spring up in an age when 
it was not known that this Evangelist wrote in Greek. Part of the 
supposed autograph was afterwards carried to Prague; and this portion 


1 For corrections of Tischendorf’s edition of the Codex Amiatinus see “* Account of 
Printed Text,” p. 170., and in the Addenda to that volume (placed after the “ Index of 
Passages, the reading of which is discussed or noticed”). 

2 Tischendorf certainly copied a considerable part of the Old Testament; but this would 
need to be recompared with the MS. 

8 Vindemiz Literarix Collectio. 
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was edited in 1778 by Dobrowsky. That which remained at Venice 
has never been critically examined, and those who have seen it state 
that it is almost decayed. 

Fragmenta Perusina.— These are some very ancient fragments of 
St. Luke’s Gospel preserved at Perugia, which were published by 
Blanchini. 

Codex Toletanus.—This is a MS. in the Cathedral Library at 
Toledo, described as being in Gothic letters: it contains both the 
Old and New Testaments, and it was collated in 1588 by Christopher 
Palomares (for the papal revision of the Latin Bible). This collation 
was published by Blanchini in his Vindicize Canonicarum Scrip- 
turarum (1740). 

Amongst the MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
there are two which deserve mention here as containing a good text 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

(i.) Codex Augiensis. —The Greek portion of this MS. is described 
above (p. 197.): the Latin by the side of the Greek is a good copy 
of the Vulgate. It was thoroughly examined and collated by 
Tregelles in 1845. The Epistle to the Hebrews is contained in this 
MS. in Latin only: the text is of the same character as is the rest 
of the book. 

Gi.) A MS. noted B. 10. 5. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which appears to be of the ninth century. Itis imperfect, 
commencing 1 Cor. vii. 32., and ending apparently in 1 Thess. A 
collation of this MS. was made by the Rey. Fenton J. A. Hort, 
M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, who noticed the peculiarities of 
the MS.; and through his kindness the readings were communicated 
to Tregelles to be used in his edition of the New Testament amongst 
the Latin authorities in the Epistles. Several of its readings are 
very peculiar. 

There can be no doubt that there are many other MSS., which 
would be good and useful materials for the critical restoration of the 
Vulgate: readings from some such MSS. are cited by Sabatier; the 
MS. list and collations amongst Bentley’s papers supply not alittle; 
and amongst Lectionaries, one described and cited by Mabillon! 
merits especial notice. 

The general relation of the Vulgate or revision of Jerome to the 
Versio Vetus has been sufficiently pointed out; a few words only 
will be needful in describing their relation the one to the other 
critically. The Versio Vetus, as unaltered, contains both readings 
and corruptions which are more ancient than the time of Jerome; 
so that not unfrequently a chain of good authorities claims the Vetus 
as one of its links, when the Vulgate belongs to something different 
as to text. Also, on the other hand, there are not a few places in 
which the recension of Jerome removed defects of a serious kind, 
whether they originated in the Vetus or were merely transfused into 
it from the Western copies on which it was based. When the two 
texts agree in reading, especially in cases of peculiarity, it must be 


1 Lectionarium Luxoviense: see Mabillon, “ De Liturgia Gallicana,” 1729, Preef. δ. iii, 
verso and pp. 471-7., where extracts are given; also Porson’s Letters to Travis, p. 153. 
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inquired if the Vulgate does there only repeat what the Vetus had 
formerly uttered, or whether they are in any sense independent 
witnesses ; for Jerome left much untouched (as has been noticed 
above): and also the suspicion may arise that the Vulgate has since 
been conformed to the previously used text; although, since the 
Codices Amiatinus and Fuldensis have been well examined, this 
suspicion is in a great measure excluded. 

But if in peculiar readings the Vetus and the revision of Jerome 
do not verbally accord, although supporting the same readings as 
renderings from the Greek, then we may have a good deal of con- 
fidence in employing them as corroborative testimonies, and not as 
mere echoes the one of the other. 

In one respect the testimony of the early Latin copies can hardly 
be estimated too highly. The translators adhered so closely to the 
Greek text from which the version was formed, that they practically 
made it their rule to follow as far as they could even the order of the 
Greek words. If, therefore, we had these versions or revisions in 
precisely their original state they would have been to us a kind of 
reflexion of the original that was before them. In all questions as 
to the arrangement of a sentence their testimony is of peculiar 
value. With regard to the revision of Jerome this was very fully 
pointed out by Bentley. 

The use of the early Latin citations by fathers, and the limitations 
with which they can suitably be employed, will be dwelt on in a 
future chapter. 

In regarding the Latin versions as a whole, that is, when their 
testimony is tolerably uniform, we may be sure that the reading 
which they thus support is ancient; when it is supported by any 
good Greek authority, it is worthy of much consideration; and 
when it is also upheld by various good witnesses, the inquiry must 
be instituted, what is in such a case the counter testimony ? 

It has been needful to rest thus long on the Latin versions, be- 
cause, though they have been the most generally available of any for 
purposes of critical testimony, it is only of late that their import- 
ance has been at all generally recognised, and that endeavours have 
been made accurately to discriminate their characteristics. The 
value of Lachmann’s labours to this end can hardly be over-stated. 


At the time when the Sixtine and Clementine editions first ap- 
peared, their variations of course attracted the attention of Protestant 
writers. They were carefully collected by Thomas James, in his 
Bellum Papale, sive Concordia Discors Sixti Κι (uondon, 1600): 
from that work the following specimens were selected. 


1. Clauses omitted in the Sixtine, but inserted in the Clementine Bible. 


Num. xxx. 11. Uzor in domo viri, &c. to the end of the verse. 
Prov. xxv. 24. Melius est sedere in angulo domatis, Sc. 
Lev. xx. 9. Patri matrique maledixit. 


Jud. xvii. 2, 3. Reddidit ergo eos matri sua, &e. 
1 Kings iv. 21. Quia capta est arca Dei. 
3 Kings (same as our first) xii, 10, Sie loqueris ad 608. 
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2 Chron. ii. 10. Et vini vigenti millia metretas. 
Matt. xxvii. 35. Ut impleretur quod dictum est per prophe'am dicentem, diviserunt sibi 
vestimenta mea, et super vestem meam miserunt sortem. 


Clauses or words introduced into the Sixtine, but omitted in the Cle- 
mentine Bible. 


1 Sam. xxiv. 8. Vivit dominus, quia nisi dominus percusserit eum, aut dies ejus venerit ut 
moriatur, aut descendens in prelium periret; propitius mihi sit 
dominus ut non mittam manum meam in christum Domini. 

1 Sam. xxv. 6. Ex multis annis salvos faciens tuos et omnia tua. 

2 Sam. vi. 12. Dizitque David, ibo et reducam arcam. 

2 Sam. viii. 8. De quo fecit Salomo omnia vasa e@rea in templo et mare eneum et 
columnas et altare. 

2 Sam. xix. 10. Et concilium totius Israel venit ad regem. 

Prov. xxiv. ult. Usque quo piger dormis? usque quo de somno consurges. 

Hab. i. 8. Quare respicis contemptores et taces conculcante impio justiorem se? Et 
facies homines quasi pisces maris, et quasi reptilia non habentia ducem. 

Matt. xxiv. 41. Duo in lecto, unus assumetur, et unus relinquetur. 

Acts xiv. 6. Et commota est omnis multitudo in doctrina eorum, Paulus autem, &. 
xxiv. 18, 19. Et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes, tolle inimicum nostrum, 


3. Manifest contradictions, or differences between the editions. 


Ex. xxiii. 18, Sixtine Tue, Clementine mee. 
Numb. xxxiv. 4. 5. Ad meridiem, C. A meridie. 


Deut. xvii. 8. S. Inter lepram et non lepram, C. Inter lepram et lepram. 
Jos. ii. 18. S. Signum non fuerit, C. Signum fuerit. 
iv. 23. SS. Deo nostro, C. Vestro. 
xi. 19. 5. Que se non traderet, C. Que se traderet. 
xiv. 3. §S. Tuo, C. Meo. 
1 $am. iv. 9. 5. Nobis, C. Vobis. 
xx. 9. S. Ame, ΟἹ A te. 
1 Kings vii. 9. 5. Intrinsecus, C. Extrinsecus. 
Hab. i. 13. §. Quare non respicis, C. Respicis. 
Heb. v. 11. 8. Interpretabilis, C. Ininterpretabilis 
2 Pet.i. 16. 5, Indoctas, C. Doctas. 
4. Differences in numbers. 
Ex. xxiv. 5. 5. Vitulos duodecem, C. Vitulos. 
xxxii. 28. 5. Trigenta tria millia, C. Vigenti millia. 
2 Sam. xv. 7. 85. Quatuor, C. Quadrigenta. 
1 Kings iv. 32. 85. Quinque millia, C. Quinque et mille. 
2 Kings xiv. 17. S. Viginti Quinque, C. Quindecem. 
xxy. 19. 8S. Sex, C. Sexagenta. 
2 Chron. xiii. 17. S. Qinquagenta, C. Quingenta, 


5. Other remarkable differences. 


S. Nee poterat videre lucernam Dei antequam extingueretur. 

C. Nee poterat videre ; lucerna Dei antequam extinguereiur. 
1 Kings ii. 28. §. Ad Salomonem, C. Ad Joab. 

2 Kings xv. 19. 5. In thersam, C. In terram. 

Judith i. 2. §. Fecit, ejus muros in altitudinem 70 cubitus. This is one of those 
places where paper had been pasted on the text: the word first 
printed was latitudinem, and altitudinem was printed on a slip of 
paper, and put over it. C. Latitudinem. 

Ibidem. S. Latitudinem, 30 cu. C. Altitudinem, 30 cubitus. 
Job. xxxi. 7. §. Si secutus est oculus meus cor meum, C. Si secutum et oculos meus 
cor meum. 

Psal. xli. 8. §. Ad Deum fontem vivum, C. Ad Deum fortem, vivum. 

Prov. xix. 26. §. Qui affligit patrem et fugit matrem, C. Qui affligat, &c. et fugat, Sc, 
xx. 25. §. Devorare sanctos, C. Devotare sanctos. 
Ezek. xiv. 22. §. Egredientur, C. Ingredientur. 
Sirach xxxviii. 25. §. Sapientiam scribe, C. Sapientia scribe. 
xlii. 9. §. Adultera, C. Adulta. 
Isaiah xlvi. 11. 8S, Justum, C. Avem. 
Jer. xvii. 9. §. Cor hominis, C. Hominum. 


1 Sam. iii. 2, 3. 


1 Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, by the Rey. Geo, Hamilton, M.A. pp. 163—-166 
VOL. IV. 5 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


THE EARLY SYRIAC VERSIONS: THE PESHITO, AND THE CURETONIAN TEXT 
OF THE GOSPELS. 


Ir appears to be an admitted fact that in the second century there 
was a version of the books of the New Testament into Syriac. To 
this version reference seems to be made by Eusebius, when, in speak- 
ing of Hegesippus, he states that that early writer “ made quotations 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Syriac.” 

In the fourth century the writings of Ephrem the Syrian, a 
deacon at Edessa, give abundant proof that such a version was then 
known to have been long in habitual use; and this translation he 
calls OUR VERSION. It is quite true that in not a few places in 
which such a Syriac translation is mentioned, the reference may be 
to the Old Testament, and in some it is so certainly; but this hardly 
makes any important difference ; for the early church soon learned 
to regard Holy Scripture as an organic whole; and we can hardly 
suppose Christian communities in Syria more intent on possessing 
the writings of Moses and the prophets in their own tongue, than 
those of evangelists and apostles. 

Now there exists a Syriac version of both the Old and the New 
Testaments, which is in widely extended use amongst the churches 
of the East, who employ Syriac as their liturgical tongue. And 
this usage must be traceable as far back as the fifth century; because 
in that unhappy age, when dogmatic disputes ran so high, and when 
party spirit and turbulence were so grievously introduced into the 
discussion of questions of solemn importance, divisions took place 
amongst the Syriac Christians which have never been healed. And 
yet all these parties, though so thoroughly divided as to church fel- 
lowship, and though determined to discover real or supposed heresy 
in others wherever it might be traced, agree in one thing, in 
using the same Syriac translation with as much accord as varying 
parties in England employ the same vernacular version. Thus 
amongst Nestorians, Monophysites, and those claiming to be ortho- 
dox, this same Syriac version is current. How far it may be 
changed in its character or its readings, by revisions with the Greek, 
or from errors of copyists, is wholly a separate point for inquiry. 

This Syriac version is generally known by the name of Peshito, 


Li..2,? which is commonly interpreted Simple. This designation, 
in several at least of the places in which it occurs, belongs to the 
Old Testament portion of the translation in use, and it appears to 
have sprung up in contrast to the Syriac version of those books 
which was afterwards made from the LXX. As applied to the 
New Testament it seems to have been appropriated to that version 


1 Ἔκ τε τοῦ καθ᾽ Ἑβραίους εὐαγγελίον καὶ τοῦ Συριακοῦ. Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 
2 In the preface to the Thesaurus Arcanorum of Bar Hebreus, this version is called 


Ἰδδζαθ Yo‘atd Simple Edition 
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which was well known as accompanying the Old Testament. An- 
other name of this version, in the seventh century at least, is {%o,9, . 
Old, employed by Thomas of Harkel in speaking of it in contrast — 
to the more recent translation which had been made by Polycarp at 
the instance of Philoxenus. The origin of the name Simple seems 
to be this: The translation made by Paul of Tela of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Hexaplar text of the L XX. was replete with asterisks 
and obeli, to indicate the revision by Origen; also in the margin 
there were references to other versions. In a similar manner the 
Harclean recension, and the Philoxenian version of the New Testament 
(described in the next chapter), were similarly marked in the text; 
and in the margin there were references made to some Greek MSS. 
This older Syriac version presented a bare text, without any of these 
marks or additions; and this seems to be the origin of its distin- 
guishing name: the nature of the translation does not appear to be 
connected on any probable grounds with the appellation. 

Though we have no very early accounts of the origin or formation 
of this version, yet the Syrians seem in general to have attributed 
it to Edessa, the metropolis, in early times of Christianity, of all that 
they were nationally, in contradistinction to that portion of their race 
and country which had been Hellenized. Thus James of Edessa, in 
the end of the seventh century, attributes the version of the Old 
Testament to the Edessene translators in the time of King Abgarus! ; 
and so too did Bar Hebreus ina subsequent period. This later writer 
does indeed characterise the language of the Peshito as being in- 
elegant ; and this was probably from its being obsolete to him; and 
as he has also specified that there were three dialects of Syriac, the 
Edessene the most pure, and that of Palestine and Lebanon the least 
so, Wiseman conjectured 5 that he regarded the Peshito to be in this 
latter dialect. But this is not in accordance with his own statements 
as to its Edessene origin. Also, it may be doubted whether the 
testimony of Bar Hebrzus to the condition of Syriac dialects in the 
thirteenth century can have any bearing on their distribution and 
characteristics a thousand years before — for such is the interval. 

We do not find many notices of the Syriac version in ancient 
times. Cosmas Indicopleustes, rather before the middle of the sixth 
century, in discussing the authority of those Catholic Epistles which 
were disputed, states incidentally, ἕτεροι δὲ καὶ τὴν ᾿Ιακώβου σὺν ταῖς 
δυσὶ ταύταις (i. 6. 1 Pet. and 1 John) δέχονται " ἕτεροι δὲ πάσας δέχον- 
ται" παρὰ Σύροις δὲ εἰ μὴ αἱ τρεῖς μόναι αἱ προγεγραμμέναι οὐχ εὑρίσ- 
κονται" λέγω δὴ ᾿Ιακώβου καὶ ἹΠέτρου καὶ Ἰωάννου " αἱ ἄλλαι γὰρ 
οὔτε κεῖνται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς. 

This Syriac version became known in Europe in modern times 
from its having been brought in 1552 by Moses of Mardin from the 
East in order to be printed for the use of the Jacobites (or Mono- 


1 Wiseman’s Hore Syriacex, p. 103, 

® Hore Syriacex, p. 106, 107. 

3 Christiana Opinio de Mundo, lib. vii. Montfaucon, Collectio Nova Patrum et Scrip- 
torum Grzcorum, tom. 2, p. 292. 1706. 
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physites). This Moses was commissioned by Ignatius, the Jacobite 
patriarch, to state his religious tenets to Pope Julius III., in order to 
effect a union with the Romish Church, and to get an edition of the 
New Testament printed. Moses of Mardin was frustrated in his 
endeavours both at Rome and Venice to find any who would under- 
take to print Syriac. At Vienna he was more successful. John 
Albert Widmanstadt, the chancellor of Ferdinand I. (brother and 
successor of Charles V.), had learned Syriac several years before of 
Theseus Ambrosius; and through his endeavours Ferdinand defrayed 
the expense of an edition. Widmanstadt, Moses, and Postell laboured 
in its preparation. It was completed in 1555. The different parts of 
the volume have different dedications to members of the Austrian 
imperial house, all dated in that year. A large portion of the edition 
‘seems to have been sent to the East; while many copies remained in 
the possession of the imperial chamber: these in 1562 were issued 
for sale; and then that date! with the arms of the printer Zimmer- 
man were added at the back of the title-page. 

The Syriac version which had thus appeared was without those 
Catholic Epistles the absence of which had been noticed by Cosmas, 
and it also wanted the Apocalypse and the history of the woman taken 
in adultery in John viii.: the absence of this last-mentioned passage, 
and some other variations from the readings then current, were noticed 
in a list of errata, &c. 

The text of this edition has been highly and justly valued; for, 
although it was not based on the collation of many MSS., those which 
the editors had (¢wo containing the New Testament in whole or in 
part) were honestly and carefully used; and thus nothing having been 
introduced from conjecture, the text of this edition stands higher 
than that of many others in which changes have been made, such as 
the interpolation of 1 John ν. 7. 

Tremellius in 1569 reprinted the Syriac New Testament in 
Hebrew characters, together with a Latin translation of its text; and 
this caused it to be available for purposes of criticism to those who, 
like Beza, might be occupied with the Greek text but without any 
knowledge of the Syriac language. Tremellius made some use of a 
Heidelberg MS. for his edition. 

This version was inserted in the Antwerp Polyglott both in Syriac 
and in Hebrew letters; it was also published about the same time in 
a separate form in Hebrew characters, for the use, it is said, of those 
who sought to convert Jews. These editions, as well as one in 
which the Syriac text was accompanied by an interlineary Latin 
translation, appear to have been taken from the Antwerp Polyglott. 
In 1622 Trost published an edition at Anhalt, for which he used those 
which had previously appeared, noting some of the points in which 
they differed from one another. 

In the Paris Polyglott the Syriac version does not appear to have 
been benefited by the editorial care of Gabriel Sionita; for it is not 
known on what grounds he made the changes which he is said to 


1 Hence the repeated mistake that this edition belongs to the year 1562. 
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have introduced.! In Walton’s Polyglott the narrative in John viii. 
1—12. is introduced from a MS. in the possession of Archbishop 
Usher, although it is well known that it is no part of ¢hés version. 

In 1664 Gutbier published one of the best Syriac editions: he 
used himself two MSS. This edition found such favour in the eyes 
of Syriac scholars, from its small size and convenience, as well as 
real goodness, that it was reprinted, more than once apparently, and 
(it is said) surreptitiously. 

The propaganda at Rome issued an edition in 1703 in Syriac and 
Carshuni (7. e. Arabic in Syriac letters) for the use of the Maronites. 
The late Professor Lee examined the text of this edition with much 
minuteness, and showed that the boast of the exercise of critical care 
is so ill-founded, that this edition could not be depended on as having 
any value for scholars.” 

The other Syriac editions which require especially to be noticed, 
are those of Schaaf, Lee, and Greenfield. 

Schaaf commenced his edition in conjunction with Leusden, who 
died, however, during the printing of the Gospels. At the end of 
the volume there is a collation of the previous editions; and the work 
was accompanied by a very laboriously prepared Lexicon to the New 
Testament. The text contains all that -had been introduced into it 
(such as 1 John v. 7.) by previous editors, and by the side there is 
an improved Latin version. Some of the copies are dated 1708; 
more have 1709; while others are styled “ Secunda editio a mendis 
purgata” on the title-page, with the date 1717. This last, however, 
is really only the same edition, unaltered except in the title-page ; 
for if compared with those dated 1708 or 1709, it is found that in all 
peculiarities, such as misprints, defective or misplaced letters, &c. 
they accord precisely. Michaelis praised this edition very highly, 
so much so, in fact, as to give it a reputation which some still claim 
for it, of being the editio optima. Now, while fully admitting the 
importance of the collation of editions and the Lexicon as accessories 
to the text, they do not invalidate the serious objections which may 
be made to the manner in which the edition itself was executed. 
When begun, the plan was to follow in the punctuation a certain 
scheme of Leusden’s, by which the Syriac words would be pointed, 
in a great measure, after a Chaldee analogy. But on Leusden’s 
death Schaaf felt himself at liberty to follow his own better judgment, 
and to adopt the usual Syriac mode of vocalisation. The consequence 
is, that in St. Matthew, St. Mark, and the former part of St. Luke, 
Leusden’s mode is followed; while in the latter part of St. Luke, 
and through all the rest of the book, the vocalisation is quite different. 
This inconsistency and confusion in the same volume is of itself quite 
enough to invalidate the high claims advanced for the edition by 
Michaelis. To some the Latin version by the side may be of use, 


1 In this and subsequent editions the Catholic Epistles, wanting in the Peshito, and the 
Apocalypse, were given from the text which had been published by Pococke and De Dieu. 
This fact only requires to be noticed here ; the versions themselves of those portions will 
be considered in a subsequent chapter. δ 

2 See Prolegomena to Bagster’s Polyglott Bible p. 42. (4to edition). 
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though never of course for critical purposes; while to Syriac scholars, 
the inconsistent execution of the edition is enough to make almost 
any other more desirable for use, whether in reading or in study. 
In fact, the undeserved praises bestowed so lavishly on Schaaf’s text 
have been the cause of its being used by several, whose knowledge 
of Syriac vocalisation, &c. has been sorely impeded in consequence. 
The edition of the late Professor Lee was published in 1816. Dr. 
Buchanan had commenced an edition for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and on his death, when the work was advanced as far 
as the Acts of the Apostles, it was thought advisable (on amply 
sufficient grounds) to cancel wholly what had been done, and to 
commence afresh, without any innovations of vocalisation, &c. being 
introduced. This work was then committed to the care of Lee, who 
employed Schaaf’s text as his basis, using the proper Syriac analogy 
of vocalisation, and in several places subjecting the text to some 
critical amendment. His materials for this end were (i.) the Tra- 
vancore MS. now in the University Library, Cambridge; (ii.) another 
Syriac MS. also in the same library ; (iii.) Jones’s collations of two 
Syriac MSS. in the Bodleian (published in 1805); (iv.) the citations 
found in Ephrem the Syrian; and (v.) a lectionary which belonged 
to Dr. Adam Clarke. An occasional note briefly states what the 
Greek reading is, when the commonly printed Syriac varies from it. 
The text is divided into lessons, according to the order of the Syriac 
ecclesiastical festivals. It was, indeed, said that the text of this 
edition was formed in part from Griesbach’s Greek Testament: an 
assertion wholly groundless; for there is, in fact, no characteristic 
resemblance between that edition and Lee’s Syriac text. In Acts 


xx. 28. Lee introduced the reading Jorg σιν, Church of God, 


instead of the common Syriac reading Church of Christ ; but this he 
did on MS. authority !; which, evenif it be not thought sufficient, 
would suffice to exonerate him from all charge of conjecture. In 


Heb. ii. 9. the common Syriac text reads σιζὰ-». Δ JAX yon 


“ for He, God, by His grace, should taste death,” &c. This reading 
has been considered to be Monophysite ; and another, which is found 
in some MSS. and in the edition of Tremellius, is equally supposed 


to be preferred by the Nestorians, ToL <0 δῶ, “ for he apart 


from God [or except God] should taste death,” &c.? But this latter 
reading is much more ancient than all questions about the Eutychian 
and Nestorian controversy ; it is simply the rendering of χωρὶς θεοῦ, 

1 The Malabar or Travancore MS. at Cambridge, a Vatican Lectionary inspected by 
Adler, and one in the Bodleian. 


2 A Syriac MS. would sometimes have its readings altered according to the opinions of 
the owner into whose hands it might happen to fall. Thus in Rich’s MS. 7157. in the 


British Museum, the original reading was the Nestorian apparently (co being at the 

end of one line, and «Ὁ being at the beginning of the next); this was erased, so as to 
4 

leave the Monophysite reading (omitting, however, σιξᾶ“.. Δ») ; arecent hand has 


restored the Nestorian reading ; so many have been the vicissitudes of this copy. 
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found in some authorities: Nestorians might prefer this, but they 
did not invent it. The other reading looks more like design: for 


this, however, Lee edited Jn nldai.hs yon (a mere trans- 


position of the words of the common text of the Syriac); this he 
translated “Ipse autem gratia Dei, pro omni homine gustavit 
mortem.”! For the reading he had the authority of the Travancore 
MS.; but as to the rendering (which he thought would precisely 
accord with the common Greek text) it may well be questioned 
whether it is correct, and whether the words, even if thus inverted, 
differ at all in meaning from that which is commonly found ; — “God” 
being in Syriac in apposition with “ He,” and not in the genitive, as it 
ought to be to answer to the Greek.? 

This edition of Lee was an attempt to place the text of this version 
on a good and sound basis of MS. authority; the plan had been 
marked out by Buchanan ; for although the part executed under the 
superintendence of the last-mentioned scholar was of necessity 
cancelled, Lee took his place so far as to adopt his plan for the 
formation of a text. It might have been better if the edition of 
Widmanstadt had been used as the basis instead of that of Schaaf; 
it would have been well also if the readings of the MSS. collated 
had been all published; for thus, and thus only, could the reader 
judge for himself as to the ability with which they had been employed; 
and thus he would have been enabled to form his own opinion as to 
what was the best attested in the range of admitted evidence. It was 
however Lee’s intention in 1816 to publish the whole of his colla- 
tions: it does not appear clearly how this was prevented; but thirty 
years afterwards these collations were again announced as having 
been communicated to Mr. Scrivener for the purpose of publication. 

The edition of Mr. William Greenfield was published in 1828 by 
Messrs. Bagster. It appeared in folio, quarto, and small octavo, so as 
to suit the various forms of Polyglott and other Bibles brought out 
by the same publishers. It follows the text of Widmanstadt, but 
having the vowel-points fully expressed. Mr. Greenfield stated in a 
Syriac preface what he proposed to give, namely, the text of Wid- 
manstadt, but with such additions from the edition of the Bible Society 
(Lee’s) as might be needful to complete the sense, or to make the nota- 
tion of the verses correct. Such supplements are inclosed within 
brackets. After the death of that learned and laborious editor, his plan Ὁ 
was completed, by extracts being made from what he had marked in the 
edition of 1816, where Lee’s text differed from that of Widmanstadt. 
Had this been done with accuracy it would have been very useful; 
but as it is, it often misleads, as it has been printed with so little care 
as to be unworthy of dependence. For this the editor himself was 
not responsible. 


1 Bagster’s Prolegomena, p. 44. 

3 The prefixed would, after a pronominal suffix, be required in Syriac to make it bear 
Lee’s rendering, The Monophysite reading may most easily have been formed by the 
mere omission of the 9, and then the transposition of the words to get them into a more 


simple order would be very natural. 
s 4 
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As the original edition of Widmanstadt is rare, and as its text is 
in many respects the most genuine form of this version that has 
appeared in print, the edition of Greenfield has the merit of being a 
convenient substitute for it, available for Syriac students in general. 

In all critical use of this version, two things must be borne in 
mind,—the state of the text, and the character of the version. As 
to the text, the sketch which has been given shows that we as yet 
depend on but a few MSS.,; and still it may be doubted if there are 
means of revising it in such a manner as to produce any material 
change in its general character. Adler examined several Syriac 
MSS., some of them of great antiquity ; Jones published his collation 
of two MSS. of the Gospels in the Bodleian!, others haye con- 
tributed to the same end; the present writer collated the text of one 
of Rich’s MSS. in the British Museum (7,157.): but the general 
result is, that though some materials are certainly thus afforded for the 
critical revision of the text, by far the greater part of the changes 
relate to grammatical forms, and particulars of that kind. In fact, 
the tendency of the Syrians was always to modernise what they 
copied. But though little fruit (comparatively speaking) has resulted 
from such past collations, it is much to be desired that proper use 
should be made of the Nitrian MSS. with which the British 
Museum is now enriched. A scholar possessed of the needful time 
and energy might render a true service to sacred letters if he were 
so to examine those MSS. as to show their value, and how far this 
version may be more correctly edited by their means. At present 
we can only use the text as we find it, employing the few collateral 
aids that are in our power, and making some allowance for the con- 
dition into which an ancient version may have passed in the course 
of long transmission. 

The first who made any critical use of the Syriac version was 
Beza; but this was not done with uniformity or consistency. And 
though from his time it was often cited, and a kind of mysterious 
authority was supposed to attach to it, it was not till the edition of 
Mill that its readings were quoted throughout. That editor, indeed, 
was often misled by the Latin translation in Walton’s Polyglott, 
and thus he quotes the Syriac for what it does not, properly speaking, 
read. Wetstein and others have since collated the Syriac text 
itself; so that few versions have been so much employed in the last 
century as collateral testimony to the text of the New Testament. 
In pointing out minute variations some were disposed to go too far; 
for this Syriac version, unlike the old Latin, is by no means a close 
and yerbal rendering of the Greek; the translator often chose to 
express himself in his own way, and he was more careful to observe 
the idiom of his own language than to follow that of the Greek. 
Thus possessive pronouns are added, nominatives are supplied, and 
constructions are inverted, when in this manner distinctness of ex- 


1 'Textus Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versionis Simplicis Syriace, juxta editionem Schaaf- 
ianam collatus cum duobus ejusdem vetustis codd. MSS. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
repositis, nec non cum cod. MS. Commentarii Gregorii Bar Hebrei ibidem adseryato. 
A Ricardo Jones, M. A. Oxonii, 1805, 
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pression is more marked. Thus there are not unfrequently variations 
in the Greek copies in favour of which this version could not be properly 
quoted on either side, and peculiarities in the Syriac for which we 
need not expect to find any thing to correspond in Greek copies.! 
The value which has been attached to this version by different 
scholars has been very various: these discordant estimates have been 
in part affected by its real or supposed antiquity. Wetstein depre- 
ciated this version exceedingly ; he charged it with being corrupted 
from the Latin, and he sought to lower its antiquity to the seventh 
century: Michaelis, on the other hand, was a strenuous upholder of 
both its antiquity and authority. On the former of these points 
something has already been said. It certainly belongs to the early 
ages of Christianity: the absence of the disputed Catholic Epistles 
and the book of Revelation is a strong argument that it is anterior to 
the middle of the fourth century ; also many of its readings are such 
as seem to show a high antiquity. On the other hand, there are 
places in which the readings of this version seem undoubtedly to have 
been modernised; a thing which was, as we know, done in the fourth 
century with regard to the old Latin; and we also know that the 
Syrians were addicted at least to grammatical revision. This, then, 
seems to be the only manner in which the peculiar character of the 
existing text of this version can be explained :—that it is mixed in 
its character, its basis being very ancient, but that it has been so far 
revised as to have these ancient readings intermixed with the Greek 
text, in what has been called above (p. 45.) its transition state. Some, 
indeed, have supposed (such as Wichelhaus *) that this version might 
be used as a kind of standard by which to judge of the readings 
found in Greek MSS. and other documents; others, suchas Mr. Scrive- 
ner, praise it very highly, and speak of its authority in general as para- 
mount; and yet in the many cases in which it does accord with the 
ancient witnesses in general, they treat it as though its evidence were 
nothing worth. Now a careful examination of the Gospels seems to 
lead to the conclusion, that it now represents a Greek text into which 
various corruptions had entered; that parallel passages had influenced 
the text of the synoptical Gospels; and that the ordinary modes of 
amplification had done their work, much in the same manner as 
Jerome makes his complaint with regard to the Latin version current 
in his day. These alterations might have arisen in the Syriac text 
itself; but as we find that many of them (if not all) occur in the 
transition Greek text, it seems more probable to suppose that the 
Syriac was revised at the time when the Christianisation of the 
Roman empire caused a new demand to arise for copies of the 
Scriptures. Thus, this version zow is in many respects analogous to 
the Codex Brixianus of the Latin Gospels: in each there appears an 


1 See on the use of the Peshito Syriac, “ Sacra Natalitia Domini nostri Jesu Christi pie 
celebranda prorectoris senatusque academici auctoritate civibus indicit 1), Geo. Benedict. 
Winer, Theol. P. P.O.—Inest commentatio de versionis N.T. Syriace usu critico caute 
instituendo, Erlange. 1823.” ἢ 

2 “De Novi Testamenti versione Syriaca Antiqua quam Peschitho vacont Libri Quatuor. 
Scripsit Joannes Wichelhaus, Theologiz licentiatus in academia Halensi.” Halis, 1850. 
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ancient basis, and in each more recent readings are found, resulting 
as it seems in each case from a similar kind of revision. How far 
the Syriac may have suffered in times considerably more recent, can 
only be known properly when the existing MSS. are fully collated, 
and the results made public. When that is done, perhaps it will be 
possible to distinguish between errors &c. of Syriac copyists, and the 
results of the labours of critical revisers. It has been suggested 
above (p. 45.), that Antioch was the locality in which the transition 
tect originated, or first became current: this supposition is so far 
confirmed by the characteristics of this Syriac version, which belongs 
almost to the same spot, and certainly to the region of one district 
of which Antioch was the capital. 

It has been discussed whether this version did originally contain 
the books now deficient in the MSS.: Hug advanced the opinion 
that they had been once there, but that since they had been lost; 
his arguments, however, have very little real weight. If Ephrem 
the Syrian cited from those books, it does not prove their existence 
in a Syriac version. On the other hand, the fact that the Syrians 
admitted their authority, although they were not contained in their 
version, goes a long way towards showing with certainty that origin- 
ally they had no place in it, and that thus they had not been sub- 
sequently added. 

Michaelis and others have doubted whether the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is as old as the rest of the version, or at least if it is not 
the work of a different translator. The variations of rendering may 
suggest that the opinion thus advanced is not improbable: certainty 
seems out of the question on such a point. Whether the whole of 
the New Testament is one work, or whether it was made at different 
times, is a question wholly undecided. I may give my own opinion 
for the consideration of others, and for their correction if needful. 
I do not believe that the New Testament is the work of the trans- 
lator of the Peshito version of the Old. The difference of the mode 
of expression might be in part accounted for, but not, I believe, 
wholly, by the consideration that the one was formed from the 
Hebrew, the other from the Greek: in the New Testament, the 
translators seem to have been several; the Acts and Epistles to be 
more recent than the Gospels, though less revised. 

The question has again been raised of late, whether the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in this version was made from the Greek that we have, 
or from the Hebrew original; in the latter case it would have, it 
has been thought, a kind of independent authority. Hug used the 
fact of the retention of Greek words as a proof that the translator 
had that language before him. This has been deemed insufficient. 
But if this version of St. Matthew be carefully examined with the 
Greek, it will be seen that it corresponds with it very frequently in 
the same kind of points, such as imperfect tenses (expressed in the 
Syriac by a circumlocution with the verb substantive), for which 
there hardly could be a Hebrew equivalent. These, and other 
arguments of the same kind, might be met by supposing that the 
dialect termed Hebrew in which St. Matthew wrote, was one which 
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accorded with the Syriac in all such particulars: but this would in 
fact make it out to have been Syriac. One thing at least is certain, 
the Syrians advanced no such claim for St. Matthew as found in 
this version; for when they executed other translations they had 
recourse to the Greek as the text which possessed authority in their 
estimation. 

It will be seen that, although the extravagant claims advanced in 
favour of this version will not stand the test of examination, with- 
out our having to reject those of all the other more ancient witnesses, 
the version has its value as a monument of the early Christianity of 
the East, and also in both a literary and critical point of view. In 
the latter respect it has now simply to be considered; and as such 
the form of text has its interest. This has been regarded by some as 
belonging to the old unrevised text, such as was current in the East; 
but all the phenomena rested on in support of such a view are 
equally in accordance with the suggestions as to revision made 
above. 


THE CURETONIAN SyR1Ac.— Amongst the Syriac MSS. now in 
the British Museum brought from the Nitrian monasteries, there is 
one containing large portions of the four Gospels in a version dif- 
fering, as to the character both of the text and of the translation, 
from any Syriac translation previously known. Soon after this MS. 
(now marked 14,451*) was placed in the library of the museum, 
the Rev. William Cureton observed the peculiarity of the text: the 
MS. was then composed of portions of two different codices; the 
one containing the common Peshito text, and the other the version 
now under consideration; the former having been used to fill up the 
defects of the latter. This Curetonian text of the Gospels in its 
present state contains Matthew i. to viii. 22.; from x. 31. to xxiii. 25.: 
of St. Mark’s Gospel no part is in existence except the four last 
verses of the last chapter. Then in the MS. there follows St. John, 
of which is extant chap. i. 1—42., and from 111. 6. to vii. 37.: St. 
Luke begins in ii. 48. to iii. 16., then from vil. 33. to xy. 21., and 
from xvii. 24. toxxiv.41. This part of the MS. concludes on fol. 87. 
verso. All these portions are written in double columns. Then the 
rest of the chapter in St. Luke is added in a leaf written across the 
page from the common Peshito. There are also fragments of St. 
John xiv. 11—29. 

Biblical students are under great obligations to Mr. Cureton for 
having directed their attention to this version; for it shows that a 
Syriac translation did exist of very great antiquity, in which the 
readings were in far greater accordance with the oldest authorities 
of various kinds, than is the case in the previously known Peshito. 
The antiquity of the MS. is unquestionable; and as to the version 
it seems to have passed into oblivion before the days of any of those 
Syrian writers who described the translations with which they were 
acquainted. Mr. Cureton, in 1848, prepared an edition of this Syriac 
MS.; the whole of the text was then printed; but the publication 
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has long been delayed, as it was his desire that it should not appear 
without an accompanying English version. Mr. Cureton’s kind- 
ness, however, has enabled more than one Biblical student to use 
copies of the magnificent edition which he has prepared for publication, 

As specimens of the readings of this version (besides those which 
will be found in a subsequent chapter, in which the use and applica- 
tion of critical authorities will be discussed) reference may be made 
to those cited in the chapters “ On an Estimate of Authorities in ac- 
cordance with Comparative Criticism ” in the writer’s “ Account of the 
Printed Greek Text ”(p. 132—151.). And though the subject there 
under discussion is MSS. especially, yet there are certain principles 
which hold good in such an examination, when other authorities are 
considered. It was there said, “comparative criticism admits of a 
three-fold application — to MSS., versions, and fathers. The same 
process which I have used with respect to MSS. will, when applied 
to versions, show how different is the general character of the old 
Latin, the Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, and others, from that of 
the Harclean Syriac, or the rewrought Latin of the Codex Brixianus 

. and thus we obtain a three-fold cord of credible testimony 
[MSS., versions, and fathers] ;— not, be it remembered, that of 
witnesses arbitrarily assumed to be trustworthy, because of real or 
supposed antiquity, but of those valued because their internal cha- 
racter has been vindicated on grounds of simple induction of facts.” 
(p. 150.). 

This Bere has as yet received but little of that critical examina- 
tion which it well deserves, not only on account of its value as a 
witness to the ancient text of the Greek at the time when it was 
executed, but also as to its linguistic character and its relation to 
the previously known Peshito. While Comparative Criticism shows 
the antiquity of the text of this document, it requires but a superficial 
examination to show that it possesses some remarkable features of 
its own. In several passages it bears a strong resemblance to D. 
(the Codex Bez), and that in the case of readings which were once 
widely diffused. Some of the amplifications found in this document 
are peculiar to itself, while others are common also to the old Latin 
and perhaps other early witnesses. In such cases, the readings, even 
though not genuine, are worthy of attention, as being certainly parts 
of the text which became current in early times, and against which 
early writers made their complaints. In comparing the Curetonian 
Syriac to D., it is not intended to imply that it bears such marks of 
systematic amplification and interpolation by the introduction of 
scholia into the text, as does that codex: in such respects it is far 
purer; although in such documents there is no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the dasis and the additions: they are as separable 
as the text and the foot-notes of a printed book. 

The relation of the Curetonian Syriac to the Peshito will present 
several points of interesting inquiry: the differences are great; and 
yet it happens not unfrequently that such coincidences of words and 
rendering are found (and that, too, at times, through a great part of 
a passage) as to show that they can hardly be wholly independent. 
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Probably this older form of Syriac text was known to the translator 
of the Peshito Gospels, and from it he took much that would suit 
his purpose; or else the systematic alteration of the Peshito may 
not only have introduced a conformity to the transition text of the 
Greek, but also to the Syriac expressions of the Curetonian Gospels. 
Such a point as this can only be properly investigated after the 
publication of this version shall have given a sufficient time to 
scholars to pursue a thorough investigation. 

In examining the Curetonian Syriac by itself, it is clear that there 
are-linguistic differences in the different Gospels: that of St. Matthew 
appears in such respects to vary from the others. Points of this kind 
belong to the field of observation which falls properly under Mr. 
Cureton’s attention. 

The MS. appears to be written with general care and accuracy : 
in Matt. xxiii. 18. a line is omitted by the scribe δι’ ὁμοιοτέλευτον. 
The portions into which the text is divided may perhaps suggest 
something relative to the early formation of sections of the Gospels 
in Syria. There seems to be nothing which indicates that the MS. 
was intended for ecclesiastical use: had it not been defective at the 
end we might have known more respecting the version, since it is 
from the Colophon that we learn much of what we know as to some 
of the other Syriac translations. 

We need not be surprised that no information had previously come 
down to us as to the existence of such a translation: the Syriac 
writers who speak of the versions into that tongue lived at too late 
a period to give contemporary information; and if this text of the 
Gospels had then long fallen into disuse, it could not be supposed 
that its existence would be within the range of their knowledge. 
The Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary (see a subsequent chapter) was 
wholly unknown till Adler brought it into notice from amongst the 
secluded treasures of the Vatican Library: it is therefore no cause 
for just surprise that the Curetonian Syriac has hitherto been equally 
unnoticed. 

It is more a subject of desire than of expectation on the part of 
Biblical scholars, that further discoveries of Syriac MSS. might 
bring to light another copy of this version, from which the deficiencies 
might be supplied of the one which we happily possess. 


CHAP. XXV. 


THE PHILOXENIAN SYRIAC VERSION, AND ITS REVISION BY THOMAS OF 
HARKEL, 


Tue Syriac writer Moses Agheleus (about a. p. 550) made a 
translation of the Glaphyra of Cyril of Alexandria into that language. 
In an epistle which he prefixed he mentions the translation of the 
New Testament into Syriac, which had been then made in a com- 
paratively recent period, and to which he referred in connection with 
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the manner in which he rendered the New Testament citations 
occurring in the Glaphyra. He requests the reader not to be 
surprised at variety of rendering in the Scripture passages from that 
to which he might have been accustomed; for the differences were 
great in the versions of the Scriptures themselves, as might (he said) 
be seen in the versions of the New Testament and the Psalter, “‘ which 
Polycarp (rest his soul!) the Chorepiscopus made in Syriac for the 
faithful Xenaias of Mabug the teacher, worthy of the memory of the 
good.” 
Theat Sos ὟΝ SoBe” em YS ne 
BaXtoo Pta.dto 1,3 6 2» [55nd\V [GaN ladamo}ido 
1 λα) δᾶ “E02? fies] 


This Xenaias or Philoxenus, for whom the Syriac version in 
question was made, was bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis from 488 to 
518. He was much mixed up with the ecclesiastical disputes of that 
unhappy age; so much so, that it has been well supposed that he 
could not have himself found time or leisure for such a work, 

We know with peculiar exactitude when this translation was made. 
Thomas of Harkel, who revised it in the following century, has left 
his note of time that it was done in the year of the Greeks 819, 
which answers to A.D. 508. It was through the influence of Peter 
the Fuller, who had himself obtained the patriarchal chair of Antioch, 
that Philoxenus, who was one of his party, obtained the episcopal 
see of Hierapolis or Mabug. Peter the Fuller and Philoxenus, 
though of the Monophysite body, so far differed from the doctrinal 
zealots of their sect, that they held what was considered a moderated 
view, and thus they subscribed the Henoticon promulgated by the 
Emperor Zeno. From that time, therefore, they could hardly be 
considered as upholding the Monophysite sect, even if it were not 
that doctrinal distinctions were often in those painful contentions the 
mere cloak under which party-spirit and personal ambition concealed 
themselves. 

1 Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii. p. 83. Professor Lee complained, and not without 
some reason, of the obscurity of the Syriac of Moses Aghelius, and also of the Latin trans- 
lation given by Assemani. However, his own suggestion (Bagster’s Prolegomena, p. 38.) 
that the name of Polycarp should be altogether excluded from the passage, and that by a 
conjecture Philoxenus (the other name of Xenaias, [iicas]*) should be substituted, is 
quite groundless. He says, “Error est, ni valde fallor in lectione waa; 46\ 
Polycarpus, pro moi mo0N. & Philoxenus, a librario oscitanti posité . . . . Nemo 


de versione hujus Polycarpi ne yp’ quidem adhuc audivit, neque si quid video, postea 
audiet.” Lee’s boldness of conjecture seems to have commended itself to none who have 
discussed the Syriac versions. ‘That we do not elsewhere hear of this Polycarp is no ob- 
jection to our receiving the statement of Moses Aghelus as it stands, ‘This writer is 


designated from Xd Aghel in Mesopotamia; he is miscalled Moses Aphekiius in the 
fourth edition (1847) of Hug’s Einleitung, p. 343., and by those who have copied from the 


statement there given. ‘This, like various other inaccuracies in the posthumous edition of 
Hug, must not be at all attributed to himself, 
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The ecclesiastical or doctrinal position of Philoxenus is so far of 
importance, that it bears on the question whether this version, 
executed under his care, was influenced as to its origin by any 
dogmatic considerations. It has been thought that it might be 
intended to uphold Monophysite doctrine ; and yet this would be in 
itself unlikely; for though the Monophysite party might prefer a 
various reading which seemed to support their views, and the Nesto- 
rians might uphold one which seemed to be of an opposite tendency, 
yet this is something quite different from supposing that a version 
should be made of set purpose for the defence of particular doctrines. 
The only ground for justifying such an opinion (irrespective of tes- 
timony to the fact) would be that the version itself exhibited clear 
traces of such a purpose having been carried out. The only reason 
for originating such a supposition, seems to be the difficulty of 
assigning any sufficient grounds for such a procedure on the part of 
Philoxenus as the execution of this translation. 

This version is not now known in the form in which Polycarp left 
it, but only through the revision which it afterwards received at the 
hands of Thomas of Harkel. Some few citations from the Philoxe- 
nian text, as such, which do not precisely accord with the Harclean 
recension, are all that we can rely on, as belonging certainly to the 
translation of Polycarp. Thus the discussions on the nature and 
characteristics of the version, relate properly to the work of Thomas, 
for we do not know how far he may have departed from the text 
which he revised with Greek MSS. 

It has generally been stated, that in modern times the first know- 
ledge which the scholars of Europe possessed of the existence of such 
a version as the later Syriac, was through the notices of the original 
work of Polycarp, and the revision by Thomas of Harkel, which 
were contained in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemani: but though 
this has been so often stated as to show the common opinion on the 
subject, it must have been brought forward in ignorance of the fact 
that Pocecke, in 1630, in the preface to his edition of the second 
Epistle of Peter, &c. in Syriac, gives the extract from Dionysius 
Barsalibeeus which mentions the version of Thomas of Harkel. And 
though he did not know what version Thomas had executed, he goes 
on to speak of a translation of the Gospels communicated to him by 
a certain learned man (unnamed) which servilely followed the Greek, 
and thus was doubtless the Harclean text. 

In 1730 Samuel Palmer sent from Diabekir, the ancient Amida, 
in Mesopotamia, to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, four Syriac MSS.; two of 
which contained the Harclean recension of the New Testament. One 
of these includes all the books (except the Apocalypse and the con- 
clusion of the Epistle to the Hebrews); in the other (which was 
much mutilated) the text of the Gospels belonged to the same version! 
but in the rest of the books the text is that of the Peshito. Whether 
the Apocalypse ever belonged to the translation seems to be wholly 


1 The first of these MSS. he designated Codex Heracleensis (Harclensis would have 
been more suitable) ; the other he called Codex Barsalibei, from the marginal notes, &c., 
which proceeded from Dionysius Barsalibzeus, bishop of Amida, in the twelfth century. 
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uncertain; for though other MSS. of the Gospels have come to light, 
none except that of Ridley seems to be known which embraces any 
other of the books. 

The Gospels in the MSS. of this version are ended by a sub- 
scription, stating that Thomas of Harkel revised the version in the 
year of the Greeks 927 (ze. A. Ὁ. 616) at Alexandria with three 
(or as in some MSS. two) Greek copies. At the end of the Catholic 
Epistles is a similar note (referrmg however to but one Greek copy) 
in Ridley’s MS. The Epistles of St. Paul being defective at the end, 
we are left without positive proof that such a note was there also; 
which, however, from analogy, we may judge was once the case. 

This Thomas, the reviser of the version, is called Harclensis from 
Lo}, a town or village (in Palestine?); probably his birthplace, now 
unknown. He was bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis, and one of the 
adherents of the Monophysite party amongst the Syrians. This 
Thomas has been confounded with an elder Thomas (bishop of Ger- 
manicia) in the preceding century ; and thus Michaelis supposed that 
the elder Thomas had been the reviser of this version, which he 
therefore thought was done almost immediately after it was executed. 
But this is a groundless theory: the date in the subscription of the 
MSS., and that which Gregory Bar Hebreeus assigns to Thomas of 
Harkel are in precise accordance. The subject requires to be men- 
tioned here, because of the theory of Michaelis (which has even intro- 
duced the opinion that there were two revisions by two Thomases), 
and because, in a critical estimate, there is need to inquire whether 
the Harclean recension, as we have it, was a work of the beginning 
of the sixth or of the following century. The latter is certainly the 
true date. 

The recension, as we have it now, requires description. The text 
in various places has obeli and asterisks introduced, with a mark 
to indicate how far the force of each of these is to extend. In the 
margin there are readings introduced, differing (at times widely) 
from those in the text. Occasionally in the margin Greek MSS. (one, 
two, or three) are distinctly cited, and Greek words are also given at 
times. It has thus, in its revised form, a thoroughly critical appearance. 
In examining the character of the readings noted in the margin, and 
comparing them with the text, it will be seen that the former have 
what may be deemed a much more Alexandrian character; while 
the latter are more what would have been expected in the sixth 
century. This suggests that the text and margin cannot have sprung 
from the same critical care, and that in the one there is the work of 
the translator, using MSS. which approximated to the Greek text 
current in later times, and the other that of the reviser who, as we 
know, carried on his work at Alexandria, where MSS. of another 
kind might well have been long current. 

The asterisks and obeli show points of similarity to the Syriac 
version of the Old Testament made from the Hexaplar text of the 
LX X. as revised by Origen. As that translation employs those 
marks, borrowed from the Greek text, to indicate variations from the 
Hebrew, so too here, they seem to be used in a similar manner; 
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they thus point out respectively additions, and words which are marked 
as if they should be omitted. It looks, therefore, as if in revising, 
additions had been introduced marked with an asterisk, and that 
whatever was or was deemed redundant was marked with an obelus. 

The Syriac version of the Old Testament from the Hexaplar text 
of the LX X. was executed at the same period as the recension of 
the Philoxenian version of the New by Thomas, and at the same 
place, as appears from the subscriptions appended to some of the 
books. The translator is there called Paul, but with him is 
associated the name of Mar Thoma, a deacon of the patriarch Mar 
Athanasius: the date is the year of the Greeks 928, i.e. A. Ὁ. 617.! 
This may be the same as Thomas of Harkel; the name, locality, 
date, and kind of occupation all agree; and his recension of the 
Gospels was completed in the preceding year. In that case he could 
not have become bishop of Mabug until a later period. 

It has been questioned whether these critical marks in the text 
proceeded wholly from Thomas (to whom the marginal notes must be 
ascribed), or whether they were in part the work of Polycarp him- 
self. There exists a MS. at Florence in the Medicean Library con- 
taining the Gospels of this version with the asterisks and obeli, but 
without the marginal notes or the subscription of Thomas. This has 
been relied on as a proof that the asterisks and obeli proceeded from 
Polycarp himself; but that the marginal notes were the work of 
Thomas.. This, however, is by no means decisive; for it seems 
difficult to know why Polycarp should have thus marked his own 
work, noting what ought to be omitted, and what was afterwards 
added. So far as any proof is given as yet, there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that these additions proceeded from any but 
a reviser; and the only reviser of whom we know is Thomas. In 
after times discrepancies may have arisen from the mistakes of copyists 
as to these marks; and some may have retained more of these in their 
transcripts than was done by others, so that the Florentine MS. may 
have sprung from one who retained these distinctions in part. 

It has also been questioned whether the asterisks and obeli refer 
to the Peshito text or to Greek MSS. The former opinion is not 
consistently maintainable; for very often there are readings thus 
noted, where the Peshito is very different. That they never refer to 
that version is more than could be confidently affirmed in the absence 
of all actual evidence: in some places it is all but certain that they 
do. Such references might have proceeded from Polycarp himself, 
but some of these are clearly the work of Thomas. In reading the 
version itself, it shows that it is characterised by a kind of scrupulous 
literality, and that the propriety of Syriac idiom is constantly 
sacrificed so as to follow that of the Greek. That the Peshito was 
employed by the translator is clear from the frequent recurrence of 
the same words in the same passages: it is thus hardly too much to 
say of it, with Dr. Davidson, that it “ was based upon the old Syriac.” 


_ 1 See Middeldorpf’s “Codex Syriaco-Hexaplaris,” p. 65.; and for the translation of 
the Syriac subscription, p. 466. 
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The language is as much conformed to the Greek as would have been 
the case if it had been a version interlined with the Greek, word for 
word, particle for particle: possessive pronouns are expressed by 
separate words in the Greek order (instead of employing suffixes); 
pronouns are used to imitate the Greek article; and even at times 
Greek etymologies are expressed. The orthography of proper names, 
in which the Peshito follows the genuine Oriental form, is here set 
aside in order to adapt them to the Greek; and even at times the 
Greek case terminations have been preserved. By comparing this 
version with an interlineary translation, in which the only object was 
to show the character of the language translated from, and all its 
peculiarities in the same order, its nature may be the better under- 
stood. A very small quantity of evidence would be enough to con- 
vince that the version must have thus originated. 

But it may be doubted whether this scrupulous and slavish literality 
must be ascribed to Polycarp or to Thomas; for as a version it could 
hardly be used intelligibly in its present state: it might have been 
a valuable aid to Syrians in learning Greek, but Syriac phraseology 
is quite set aside. Perhaps the translation of Polycarp was as 
literal as it could be consistently with intelligibility ; and this was 
selected on that account by Thomas for his revision; and then one 
part of his work may have been to bring the words into their present 
order in accordance with his Greek copies. The work thus executed 
might have been useful to Syrians, even if they were not learning 
Greek, as it showed them every point of the original. 

Thomas of Harkel, in the subscription to the Gospels as revised by 


him, says, “Lim Jado —2 works] This is the book of the four 
Gospels, ~Q.a22|) which was interpreted from the Greek tongue 


into Syriac, with much care and labour, ἰδῶ, 50 formerly in the city 
of Mabug, in the year of Alexander of Macedon 819, in the days of 


the holy confessor Philoxenus, bishop of that city. Sax.a2] 
2345 ~? But it was afterwards compared (or corrected) with much 


care by me, poor Thomas, with two Greek exemplars,” &c. In this 
statement the version made by direction of Philoxenus is identified 
with that which Thomas revised, so that we should not expect to find 
them regarded as distinct translations. 

Bernstein, however ', has relied on expressions of Gregorius Bar 
Hebreus (also called Abulpharagius), a Syriac writer in the 
thirteenth century, by which he considers that we must look on the 
Harclean as a distinct version from the Philoxenian. Bar Hebreus 
speaks in the preface to his Thesaurus Arcanorum of the Peshito 
version, and then of the Philoxenian, adding, as to the New Testa- 


ment, ZastiS2 Δίου. οι. 270. “and it was compared (or corrected) 
the third time at Alexandria by the labour of Thomas of Harkel 


’ De Charklensi Novi Testamenti translatione Syriaca commentatio, Scripsit.... 
Georgius Henricus Bernstein, Vratislavix, 1837. 
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....”! Bernstein rests on the expression “the third time,” as 
though it implied that the Harclean was a version, codrdinate with 
the Peshito and Philoxenian; he also translates the words, “ et red- 
ditum est tertio,” as if they signified a version and not a revision. 
The word, however, is the same that is used in the subscription of 
Thomas, who certainly appears to take pains to identify the version 
on which he laboured with that of Philoxenus: “ et recensitum 
tertio” is the rendering of the words of Bar Hebreus given by 
Wiseman, and this is in accordance with the subscription just men- 
tioned. It would be too much so to rest on the expression “ the third 
time ” as though that alone were to show that Thomas’s was a distinct 
version: much more probable is it that Bar Hebreus had the sub- 
scription of Thomas before either his eyes or his memory, and that 
as he followed it verbally in part, he substituted Zo.A.\2 for 3529, 
because he had previously mentioned two forms of the text, the 
Peshito and Philoxenian, though only one of these was spoken of by 
‘Thomas. (Certainly Bar Hebreus could have known nothing of the 
Curetonian Syriac.) And if Bar Hebreus used an ambiguous ex- 
pression in this place, he has himself elsewhere so fully explained his 
meaning, that he ought not to be brought forward as a witness in 
opposition to the opinion that Thomas’s work was a revision of the 
Philoxenian. He speaks in his Chronicle of Thomas of Harkel who 


emended 322 the edition which Philoxenus had translated; and the 


Scriptures o 322), were emended by Thomas. 


Thus Gregorius Bar Hebreus becomes a potent witness against 
Bernstein’s opinion, when ail his evidence is taken into account; but 
even if it were not so, the statement of Thomas might be deemed of 
much more weight as to what he himself did, than that of a writer of 
the thirteenth century. ' 

But as showing what the real Philoxenian text was, Bernstein 
relies on a few citations from it published by Wiseman; and as they 
do not precisely agree with the Harclean, he concludes that they were 
taken from the ἐσθ Philoxenian, the actual work of Polycarp, in 
opposition to the Harclean text. But the differences in the passages 
are not sufficiently striking to be made the basis of an elaborate 
theory. 

Perhaps the arguments of Bernstein have been advantageous thus 
far, that they have led to the apprehension on the part of scholars 
more distinctly than was the case before, that the Philoxenian and 
Harclean texts are not identical, and that we ought to speak of the 
version which we possess under the latter name and not under the 
former. Also, that in believing Thomas to have executed a real 


1 This preface of Bar Hebreeus, which was defectively given by Assemani in the Biblio- 
theca Orientalis (vol. ii. pp. 24. 279.) is inserted by Wiseman in his Horx Syriacz with a 
translation (p. 84—91.). Bernstein has also given it from a Bodleian MS. in his edition 
of Kirsch’s Chrestomathia Syriaca, p. 143. 

2 Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii. p. 411. Also cited by Bernstein, p. 8. 

8 See this subject discussed in Hug’s Linleitung, cd. 4. p. 341, 342.; and Dayidson’s 
Biblical Criticism, ii. p. 188. 
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revision, that supposition is quite sufficient to account for any dif- 
ferences in the text which we have from the citations which were 
made from the older Philoxenian. How far the revision may have 
extended, or how far there may seem to be internal grounds for con- 
sidering the work of Thomas as a¢ all original, we do not possess 
sufficient data for determining. It may be that MSS. will yet be 
found which contain the unaltered Philoxenian; it may be that a 
careful examination of Syriac writers, whose works exist in known 
MSS., will supply a tolerable stock of citations from it. Meanwhile, 
the name of Philoxenian without some qualification will hardly be 
applied to the text of this version which we possess, in the manner 
that was freely done by Ridley, Adler, Michaelis, and others. 

It was known that Gloucester Ridley had received the MSS. of 
this version from the. East; and thus while the version was otherwise 
inaccessible, it was collated by Wetstein, who came to England for 
the purpose, occupying himself, however, in the examination for only 
fourteen days. The results of this hasty examination are given in 
the notes to his Greek Testament. In such a cursory examination 
omissions would be certain; but there are also misstatements, such as 
might lead to very wrong conclusions. Wetstein, however, caused 
the version and some of its characteristic features to be known to 
Biblical scholars in general. 

Ridley himself, in 1761, published an account of this and the pre- 
viously known Syriac version!: it was his intention to have edited 
its text; but though he had made a transcript for the purpose, he 
was not able to accomplish his design. ‘The four Gospels were 
edited by White in 1778 at Oxford, from Ridley’s MSS., placed 
there in the library of New College ; in 1799 the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles also were printed; and in 1803 White completed this edition 
by the publication of the Pauline Epistles. The learned editor sub- 
joined to the Syriac text a Latin version, and to each volume were 
appended brief notes, in which, besides other remarks, the various 
readings in the Gospels of Ridley’s second MS. of this version were 

iven. 

After the publication of White’s edition of the Gospels, the re- 
searches of Adler made known the readings of other MSS. of that 
portion of this version: his examination of the Syriac versions ®, in 
which the results of his collations were given together with his re- 
marks on the character of the translation itself, forms a valuable 
supplement to White’s edition. 

In 1853 Bernstein published from a Vatican MS. the Harclean 
Syriac text of St. John’s Gospel *: in this there are given from the 


1 De Syriacarum Novi Feederis versionum indole atque usu Dissertatio, Philoxeniam 
cum Simplici e duobus pervetustis codd. MSS, ab Amida transmissis, conferente Glocestrio 
Ridley, LL.B. Also added to Semler’s edition of Wetstein’s “ Libelli ad crisin atque in- 
terpretationem Novi Testamenti. Hale, 1766.” 

2 Novi Testamenti Versiones Syriacx, Simplex, Philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana, denuo 
examinate ...ad.G.C. Adler. Hafnis, 1789. 

9. Das Heilige Evangelium des Johannes, Syrisch in Harklensischer uebersetzung mit 
vocalen und den punckten Kuschoi und Rucoch nach einer Vaticanischer Handschrift, 
nebst kritischen anmerkungen von Georg Heinrich Bernstein. Leipzig, 1853. 
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MS. the vowel points (which were not inserted in White’s edition, 
not being found in Ridley’s MSS.), as well as grammatical marks or 
diacritical points: all of these particulars were explained in a German 
dissertation which was annexed to the text of that Gospel. This 
edition has its value critically, as it gives a text for comparison with 
that of White. It is also worthy of remark that the MS. from 
which it is printed is one of those which, while containing the same 
text as those of White, has neither notes in the margin, nor yet 
asterisks and obeli in the text. 

It has been already remarked that Ridley’s MS. is the only one 
known containing any part of this version beyond the Gospels: and 
as that MS. is itself defective at the end (the latter part of the 
Hebrews being gone) we have no means of ascertaining whether 
the version made by Polycarp and the revision of Thomas contained 
the Apocalypse or not. The MS. does contain all the Catholic 
Epistles, and not merely the three comprised in the Peshito; and 
this is expressly mentioned with regard to it by Dionysius Barsalibeus, 
Bishop of Amida, in the twelfth century. 

Wetstein, as has been mentioned, was the first New Testament 
editor who made any critical use of this version. Griesbach, in his 
first edition, was almost entirely dependent on Wetstein for the 
readings which he gave; but afterwards the edition of White and 
the examination of Adler enabled him and all subsequent editors to 
use its readings more extensively and more accurately. 

The critical value of this version in the form in which it has come 
down to us has been in part intimated above in speaking of the 
marginal notes, the text, and the critical marks introduced. It sup- 
plies us with evidence of various kinds; because it was evidently 
made with MSS. of one class, and revised with those of another 
kind. The extreme literality of the version gives us great cer- 
tainty as to the Greek text from which it was formed, so that in 
many minute points it can be employed with a kind of confidence 
which cannot be felt with regard to some other versions. 

The value of the text in Comparative Criticism is, that its ac- 
cordance with Greek MSS. which are not of the most ancient class 
is a good evidence how the process of change had taken effect in 
the East when the version was made; and thus, if in additions, am- 
plifications, parallel passages brought into agreement, and such points, 
this version stands opposed to the generality of those that are more 
ancient, it intimates very plainly that the work of change must have 
taken effect on the MSS. which in these points agree with it. It is 
thus a very certain monument of the deterioration which the Greek 
text received, as is described above, when its history is specially 
considered. 

The margin is a witness of a different kind; for the notes there 
made are good proof that Thomas must have found MSS. of an 
early class at Alexandria: the accordance of these readings with 
other good authorities has considerable weight. 

One feature in the margin must not be overlooked — the large 
additions to the text of the book of Acts. So many of these agree 
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with the Codex Beze, that Wetstein thought that that copy must 
have been used in the revision. There is no need to suppose this: 
all that is clear is, that such interpolations were current in some 
documents in ancient times. 

If this version is cited simply, the text is meant: the margin, or a 
reading condemned with an obelus, or supplied with an asterisk, has 
always to be specified as such. 

Some readings may be cited from this version, but without any 
authority attaching to them on that account, because they may be 
considered to have been retained from the Peshito. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


THE SYRIAC VERSIONS OF PORTIONS ADDED TO SOME EDITIONS OF THE 
PESHITO. 


Unper this head have to be considered : — 

I. A version of the second Epistle of Peter, the second and third 
of John, and that of Jude. 

II. The Syriac version of the Apocalypse. 

III. A Syriac version of the narrative contained in John viii. 
1—11. 

I. It has been remarked above that the Peshito, as originally 
edited and as found in the known MSS., contains only three of the 
Catholic Epistles, and that the same thing was specified by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes in the sixth century. 

In 1630 there was published at Leyden, by the distinguished 
English scholar Edward Pococke, a Syriac translation of these four 
Epistles, taken from a MS. in the Bodleian.’ In this edition the 
text is given both in Syriac and Hebrew characters, and at the foot 
of the page are the original Greek text, and a Latin version of the 
Syriac.2. The editor’s annotations occupy the end of the volume. 

The preface informs us that the MS. in the Bodleian which the 
editor employed contained the Acts and other Cathglic Epistles, 
together with those introduced in the usual order. ἐν was 
unable to say when the version was made, or by whom; only he 
found that a certain Dionysius, who had commented in Syriac on the 
Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse, stated, with regard 
to the second Epistle of Peter, that it was not translated into Syriac 
with the books which were rendered in ancient times; and that thus 


1 “Probably that which is now marked in the Bodleian Library A. 2909. 126., and 
described by Uri in his Catalogue of the Bodleian MSS. p. 5. No. 19. among the Syriac 
MSS.; for this is the only Syriac MS. in the Bodleian Library which corresponds to Po- 
cocke’s description.” Marsh, Notes to Michaclis, ii, 543. 

2 Tn all these particulars the plan and form of De Dieu’s edition of the Apocalypse, 
which had appeared three years before, also at Leyden, was closely followed. This 
edition by De Dieu will be presently described. 
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they were not found except in the translation of Thomas the bishop, 
called Harclensis, from Harkel, the name of his city. 

Pococke gives the Syriac citation from the commentary (in MS.) 
of this writer; and we know now that he was Dionysius Barsalibeus, 
bishop of Amida in the twelfth century.! But in the extracts from 
the text which Dionysius introduced into his commentary, it seemed 
as though his version was not identical with that which was con- 
tained in the Bodleian MS. All these extracts were carefully 
gathered by Pococke from the MS. of Dionysius, and were men- 
tioned in the notes to his volume. 

As Dionysius Barsalibeus knew only the Harclean version of 
these four Epistles, his citations might be supposed to be taken from 
it; and this is found to be the case when they are compared with 
White’s edition of Ridley’s MS. Of the age or history of Pococke’s 
version, we have, it appears, no extrinsic testimony at all. 

When, however, the text of Pococke and the Harclean are closely 
compared, a strong degree of resemblance is seen to exist, and that 
to such a degree that they can hardly be regarded as independent 
versions. The verbal resemblances and the coincidences in peculiar 
expressions render such a thought almost impossible. 

Dr. Davidson says, ‘‘In words they agree so often that the verbal 
diversity is the exception rather than the rule. They deviate from 
each other only in that which the reviser of a particular version 
would look upon as an improvement. The text of White adheres 
to the Greek words more slavishly than that of Pococke, which was 
doubtless reckoned a great excellence in the fifth [read seventh] 
century. Hence the suggestion naturally arises that the former 
may possibly have been but the revised edition of an earlier Syrian 
translation, in which the chief object was to remove everything sup- 
posed not to represent the original accurately. Accordingly we 
suppose that the text of White was the Philoxenian revised by 
Thomas of Harkel [ which we know to have been the case], and made 
more literal; while that of Pococke was the same Philoxenian lefore 
its alteration by Thomas.”? 

This hypothesis has, at least, the merit of meeting the facts of the 
case, so as to account for them; and it is only in some such way 
that the resemblance can be explained. It cannot be supposed that 
the text of Pococke was a version which had any relation in date or 
character to the Peshito; and if in it and in the Harclean form of the 
same translation there is less ability shown in apprehending the pur- 
port of Greek words than could have been expected from a translator 
of the whole of the New Testament, it must be borne in mind that 
here he had not the aid of the Peshito to direct him. 

After the text of Pococke had appeared, it was not long before these 
Epistles were incorporated in the printed editions of the Peshito, a 
version with which they have really nothing to do. This insertion 
was first made in the Paris Polyglott, and the example has been 


1 See Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. il. p. 157. 
2 Biblical Criticism, ii. 195. 
14 
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followed by subsequent editors, who, like the ancient copyists, were 
fond of having books as complete and ample as possible. ‘The valuable 
notes of Pococke have, of course, not been retained in the various 
reprints: the consequence is, that but little attention has been paid 
to the true relation of his edition to the MS. on which it is based, or 
to the readings cited from the MS. of Dionysius. 

The ancient Greek MSS. of the Catholic Epistles are so few, that 
this version, and the revision of it made by Thomas with a Greek 
MS. of good character (and ancient in text at that date), has a critical 
value which otherwise could hardly belong to it. Thomas seems to 
have had the same Greek codex in the Catholic Epistles which he 
employed in the Acts, and there we know its remarkable resemblance 
to the Codex Beze. 

11. Tue Syriac VERSION OF THE APOCALYPSE. —In 1627 
Lewis de Dieu published at Leyden a Syriac version of the book of 
Revelation from a MS. in the library of the university of that place, 
which had formerly belonged to Joseph Scaliger. The form and 
arrangement of the text thus printed is the same as that of Pococke’s 
Epistles, just described, which were edited in imitation of this 
volume. 

The codex from which De Dieu took his text is now No. 18. 
amongst Scaliger’s MSS. at Leyden. It is written on thickish glazed 
paper, of a small size; the ink is black and distinct, though the cor- 
rections in the margin are of a much fainter colour. It is carelessly 
written, and when the present writer examined it at Leyden it seemed 
to have altogether a modern appearance. Ina subscription the copyist 


calls himself Ἰυο σι» 152] «Ὁ 3125 Caspar from the land of the 
Indians. De Dieu edited this subscription, mistaking apparently the 
Dolath » in the last word for Rish 5 (and this he might most easily 
do, as the puncta pluralia which might take the place of the upper 
dot of 5 are very plain, and the lower dot of the 2 is a good way 


below and not very conspicuous); and thus he translated it, “ Orate 
pro eo qui scripsit Casparo ex regione Hanravitarum.” Marsh shows! 
from a Syriac Liturgy in the library of the Orphan-House at Halle, 
written by this same person, where he was and where he lived. The 
Latin title says that the book was copied by Gaspar, an Indian of 
Malabar, at Rome, in 1580.? There is also a MS. at Florence, in the 
library of the Dominican Monastery of St. Mark, containing the 
same version of the Apocalypse in Syriac, also transcribed by this 
same Caspar in the year 1582. 

To whom is this version to be ascribed? Assemani supposes that 
it was made in the sixth century by Mar Abba, the patriarch of the 


1 Notes to Michaelis, ii. p. 560. 

2 “QOrdo baptizandi juxta ritum Chaldeorum lingua Chaldaica, jussu Tll™, et Rev™ 
D. Julii Antonii Sanctorii tituli S* Bartholomei in insula 8, R. Τὸ, Presbyteri Card's deserip- 
tus per Gaspar de Malavar Indum, servum olim deinde familiarem et diaconum Rey™ 
D. Haaman Ignatii, olim Patriarche Jacobitarum, unum ex preceptoribus lingua Chaldax 
et Arabice in Collegio Neophytorum. Rome, mense Julii, M.p.Lxxx.” 
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east.!_ But this opinion seems to be a mere conjecture; and such a 
version is not given in the list of his works. 

Others suppose that this is part of the Harclean recension of the 
Philoxenian version. Dr. Davidson says, “Its internal character 
agrees with the Philoxenian as revised by Thomas. . . . . Inminute 
peculiarities it coincides with the Philoxenian. Thus it frequently 
admits Greek words, imitates the Greek text in the representation of 
the article itself, chooses the same Syriac words as in other parts for 
the same Greek words. . . . . There are, it is true, some exceptions 
to the rule that the same words and phrases are similarly rendered 
in the Philoxenian and this of the Apocalypse, but they do not in- 
validate the general principle.” ® 

Adler however says, “ A genio Philoxenianz versionis tantidem 
differt, quantum a simplice. Accusativum quidem, ut Philoxenus, 


per  prefixum exprimit, sed tot Gracis verbis civitatem vel potius 


peregrinitatem non dedit, voces vel phrases origine Syriacas Syriace 
reddidit, nulle superflua explicatione addita: ut c. 1. 8. conf. vers. 
Philox. Matt. xxvii. 46., Marci v. 41., xiv. 36. al. verba composita 


non expressit, ut cvyxowvwvos Ο. 1. 9. Lalas, conf, Philox. συλλυπου- 
μενος, Marci ili. 5. expoBou ix. 6. et alia multa; nomina propria more 
Syrorum, non ad Grecorum pronunciationem scripsit ; verbo, litteris 
non tam anxie inhesit quam Philoxenus. Statuimus, hance Apo- 
calypsos versionem ab alio quidem, quam versio Syriaca vulgata 
Evangeliorum, factam esse, sed Philorenum auctorem non agnoscere.” * 
We are, indeed, informed that the Florence MS. has a subscription 
affirming that it was copied from the autograph of Thomas of Harkel, 
with the date of a.p. 622. We do not, however, know what autho- 
rity the copyist had for the assertion ; and even if it were all in good 
faith, it must be supposed to have been copied from some older tran- 
script, and thus to have been mistakenly transferred to the copy made 
by Caspar. But how little such a subscription taken alone will weigh 
may be seen from the fact that the real subscription of Thomas to the 
Gospels revised by him has been subjoined to the Peshito in some 
MSS. The date a. Ὁ. 622 is, however, worthy of notice, for this is 
identical with that given in Ridley’s MS. to the translation of John 
viii. 1—11. (See below.) 4 
_ The present writer accords in general with the judgment expressed 
by Adler as to this version: it seems as if the translator had known 
the recension of Thomas and had tried to imitate it, but that it 
differs in characteristic features. It is possibly not really an ancient 
work; though of course its age is wholly uncertain; and its internal 


1“ Apocalypsim Joannis . . . . Gaspar Indus Nestorianus ex versione Marabe, ut 
videtur, descriptam nobis conservavit.” Bibloth. Orient. vol. iii. pt. 2. p. cexxxvii. As- 
semani seems to have known but little of Gaspar, or he could not have called him a 
Nestorian. 

? Biblical Criticism, ii. 194. 

8 N. T. Versiones Syriac, &c. 78, 79. 

* See Adler, p. 77. Ridley says of this Florentine MS. of the Apocalypse, “ Codex 
anno 1582 Rome descriptus ab autographo pervetusto ab ipso, ut perhibetur, Thoma 
Heracleensi exarato, anno 622.” (Dissertatio, § xii.) 
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character and the nature of its text, as well as the want of all 
external credentials, place it indefinitely low as to critical value. 

If this version really proceeded from Thomas, it must show that 
he had only his own ability to guide him in making the translation ; 
and this may suffice to account for a'l the differences between this 
version and his revision of the Philoxenian text. The points in 
which this varies from the known work of Thomas may have been 
characteristic of the mode of translating adopted by Polycarp. 

It appears from De Dieu that Archbishop Usher sent him a Syriac 
MS. containing all that is deficient in the Peshito: if that copy could 
be now found, its value would be considerable, for it would show 
what text of the Apocalypse was placed by Syrians with the other 
books. 

From the edition of De Dieu, this Syriac version of the Apo- 
calypse was, like the Epistles of Pococke, transferred to the Paris 
Polyglott, and thence to the subsequent Syriac editions. 

Ill. THe Syriac VERSION OF THE NARRATIVE CONTAINING 
J OHN vill. 1—11.—In 1631 De Dieu published his Animadversiones 
in quatuor Evangelia, in which he inserted a Syriac version of the 
history of the woman taken in adultery, which is not found in the 
Peshito, and which does not belong properly to the Philoxenian 
version or Harclean recension. De Dieu thus introduces the nar- 
rative, saying of the Syriac version previously printed, ‘‘ ubi non hee 
tantum historia, sed et secunda Epistola Petri, secunda ac tertia 
Johannis, Epistola Jude, et Apocalypsis desunt. Que omnia ex lu- . 
culenta sua et orientalibus libris instructissima bibliotheca amplis- 
simus presul Jacobus Usserius Archiepiscopus Armachanus nuper 
admodum ad nos misit. Ibihec historia sic habet.” Then the Syriac 
passage is given with a Syriac note at the beginning, “ The lesson 
concerning the sinful woman which is not in the Peshito.” 

From De Dieu the passage was inserted in Walton’s Polyglott, 
with a reference to Usher’s MS.; and thence, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a mark of distinction, it has been transferred to 
other editions.’ 

In Ridley’s Codex Barsalibzi, the section was found; and out of 
this MS. it is printed in White’s edition, at the end of St. John’s 
Gospel, as not being a part of the Philoxenian or Harclean text. 
In this MS. it is noted as not being part of the Philoxenian version, 
and attributed to Maras, who is said to have translated it A. p. 622.? 

Ina MS. of the Harclean text at Paris, this same passage was 


found by Adler, with the annotation subjoined. “ This Mamafsaco 
(1. ὁ. cvvtagéis) does not occur in all copies: Abbas Mar Paul found 


1 Marsh speaks of this passage as though it had first appeared in Walton’s Polyglott ;— 
and this seems to be rather a current opinion, overlooking the edition of De Dieu. See 
notes to Michaelis, ii. 544, 545. 

2 «Tucam sequitur Johannes [sc. in codice Barsalibei] in quo legitur historia adultere 
a Maré conversa anno Domini pxx1°.” Ridley, § x1, Marsh incorrectly says, “ the 
translation being ascribed in Ridley’s Codex Barsalibei to Mar Abba” (ii, 545.) ; and 
this statement has been repeated from him. 
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εἰ and interpreted it into Syriac as it is written here in the Gospel of 
ohn.” ! ; 
These three copies agree in their general text, so as to show that 
the translation is the same, whoever may have been the translator. 
A Syriac version of this passage is mentioned by Barsalibeus, 
and by him cited out of Maras, bishop of Amida, through the 


chronicle of Zacharias of es Meletina. This text, as cited 


by Barsalibeus, seems to differ altogether from that published by 

De Dieu, White, and Adler. The fragment given by Assemani 

shows this, and that it was introduced as a separate narration. 

yas σιν" ααιό Wael cat 4 Uiadi ἐδ pin Ἰόσιό 
Bag «Ὁ ἸΔῈ διλϑδαῆς Ts Ὑ2Δη' lazad 

Et factim est quadam die, quum Jesus doceret, obtulerunt ei 
Scribe et Phariseei mulierem quandam que ex adulterio concepisse 
deprehensa fuerat, &c.? 

The contradictory accounts as to the person by whom this passage 
was translated into Syriac may in part arise from there having been 
different versions in circulation, though for many years none of them 
was attached to a copy of the Gospels. The statement of Ridley’s 
MS. that Maras was the translator of the text there given is contra- 
dicted, lst, by the date, which is a century after the time of that 
bishop of Amida, and, 2nd, by the text of the fragment which has 
been printed of his version. Some confusion probably arose from 
Maras having been the translator of the other text of this passage. 
Both he and Zacharias, through whom Barsalibzus cited it, lived in 
the former part of the preceding century*, and to the account of 
Zacharias no reasonable exception can, it seems, be made. This might 
have been executed by Maras in order to complete the Philoxenian 
version then recent; while that of the year 622 might have borne 
the same relation to the Harclean text. It is at least worthy of 
remark that this date is the same as that given in the subscription 
to the Florentine copy of the Syriac Apocalypse. 

The Paul spoken of in the Paris MS. as the translator, seems to 
be the same as Paul of Tela mentioned by Bar Hebreus*: this 
also appears to be the Paul who translated the Old Testament into 
Syriac from the Hexaplar text of the LXX., as stated in a sub- 
scription in a codex of the last book of Kings at Paris; whose date 
is there given 928, ze, A. D. 617.° 

1 Adler, p. 57. 

2 Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii. 53. He says of the whole version of the passage, 
“ Quz quidem Mare versio discrepat ab ea, quam edidit Waltonus ex Codice Bibliothecz 
Usserii in Polyglottis, et F. Naironus in Testamento Novo impresso Rome Typis Sacre 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide anno 1703; ut conferenti utramque liquet.” It is to 
be regretted that Assemani did not cite more of the version itself than what is given above. 
The MS. from which it is taken is Codex Clementino-Vaticanus Syr. 16. fol. 286. 

3 See Biblioth. Orient. ii. 54. 

4. Biblioth. Orient. ii. 48. Paulus Callinicensis was too early by a whole century. 


2 See Middeldorpf’s “Codex Syriaco-Hexaplaris,” &c. Breslau, 1835, p, 65.; and for 
the translation of this inscription, p. 466. 
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If the MS. which De Dieu received from Archbishop Usher could 
be traced and discovered, it would be of considerable value in relation 
to the question of the authorship of the supplementary parts of the 
Syriac version; as it seems to be the only copy of which we have 
any knowledge which contains every part of the New Testament in 
Syriac. The character of its general contents seems to have at- 
tracted but little critical notice; though some inquiry has been made 
for it, in relation to this passage only. Marsh speaks of it as not to 
be found amongst Usher’s MSS.'; but he does not seem to have 
known, and others have not pointed out in correction, that the MS. 
itself had been sent as a present to L. de Dieu.? Where it was 
deposited after the death of that scholar in 1642 is worthy of 
inquiry: few MSS. in that age were intentionally destroyed. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
THE JERUSALEM SYRIAC VERSION. 


A Lectionary in the Vatican library at Rome contains a Syriac 
version differing from all those which have been previously mentioned. 
We are indebted to Adler for almost all that we know respecting it; 
for though it was pretty fully described in the catalogue of the MSS. 
in the Vatican commenced by Steph. Evodius Assemani in 1756, 
this was of but little use; for so few copies of the part of that work 
which was printed escaped destruction by fire, that the catalogue was 
virtually, and for all practical purposes, unpublished. 

One of the copies of the Vatican catalogue is in the library of the 
Royal University of Copenhagen, and this was well studied by 
Adler before he set out on the journey for the purpose of collecting 
materials for sacred criticism, on which he was sent, at the same time 
as Birch and Moldenhauer, at the expense of Christian VII. king 
of Denmark. On his return, Adler drew public attention to this 
MS. in his Biblico-Critical Travels, 1783. Many of its readings were 
communicated to Birch, which appeared in 1788 in his edition of the 
Gospels. In 1789, Adler’s own interesting and useful examination 
of the Syriac versions was published ; in which the account of this 
translation is the most important part. 

Adler, therefore, is the authority to whom the reader who wishes 
minute particulars respecting this text of the Gospels is referred, 


1 “Since that time [the publication of Walton’s Polygott], no one has ever heard of 
this MS. of Abp. Usher, nor is it enumerated in the Catalogue of Usher’s MSS. printed in 
the Catalogi MStorum Angliz et Hiberniz in unum collecti. ‘Tom. ii. Ρ. τι. p. 16—48.” 
(Marsh’s Michaelis, ii. 545.) 

2 In 1634 De Dieu dedicated his Animadversiones in Acta Apostolorum to Abp. Usher. 
He mentions that five years previously (1629) Usher had sent him a copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch ; and then adds “ Quod quidem, initium tantum tux erat beneficentix, latius 
se in posterum diffusure : biennio enim fere post (7. 6. 1631), codicem egregio charactere 
Syro exaratum, qui omnia N. T. Syriaci, que in prioribus deerant editionibus, ac preterea 
prolixum Ephremi de amore Sapientia tractatum contineret mittis,” &c, 
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The following brief account is formed from a comparison of Assemani’s 
description in the Vatican catalogue, and that of Adler, made by 
the present writer with the MS. itself in the Vatican library. 

The MS. is numbered x1x. amongst the Syriac codices of the 
Vatican library. It is on thickish vellum, consisting of 196 leaves 
of quarto form; the writing is in two columns, the letters are in- 
elegantly formed, and many of the diacritic points, &c. are later 
additions. ‘The subscription states that the MS. was written at 
Antioch in the year of the Greeks 1341, ze. Α. Ὁ. 1031. 

Assemani supposed that the first six leaves, which show traces of 
Greek writing buried beneath the Syriac, proceeded from another 
hand; this, however, Adler denied: “In omnibus enim idem 
character, eademque formandarum litterarum ratio obtinet.”! <A 
close examination of the MS. causes me to confirm the judgment of 
Assemani: the writing is certainly different in these leaves from 
what is found in the rest of the volume. 

Adler gives a facsimile of one page, containing Matt. xxvii. 12 — 
22. (fol. 131. in the MS.). He omits in this the diacritic marks, 
regarding them, from the different colour of the ink, as no part of 
what the copyist intended to give. It may, however, be remarked 
that the Syrian scribes not unfrequently added ail the punctuation 
after the letters of a MS. had been finished; so that these points 
may probably be a part of what was needed originally for the com- 
pleteness of the copy. The facsimile gives a tolerable general 
notion of the writing of the MS.; but it is not nearly so good as 
most of those engraved for Adler. 

The portions of the Gospels follow the order of the festivals on 
which they were read. Adler gives a list of what the MS. contains 
and what parts of each Gospel are wanting, whether as not included 
in the ecclesiastical order of reading, or as now defective in the MS. 
Sections occur of course more than once, just as is the case in the 
Greek Lectionaries, when the same parts were read on more than 
one Sunday or festival. 

The dialect of this version is peculiar ; it abounds in what may be 
deemed barbarisms; foreign words written in Syriac letters, and 
words which are altogether obscure. It was in many respects thought 
to resemble the dialect of the Jerusalem Targum, and hence by the 
united suffrage of Adler and Michaelis, it has been called the Versio 
Syro-Mierosolymitana, or, as we term it, the Jerusalem Syriac. The 
propriety of this name has been disputed; but it is probably just as 
correct for this Lectionary as it is for that Targum with which it 
has been compared (which belongs to the school of Tiberias). Had 
it been designated from Antioch where it was written, or from Adler 
by whom it was critically described, no discussion neéd have arisen. 

In grammatical points the Syriac of this version has some pecu- 
liarities. Thus, the affix of the third person for plural nouns is 


commonly written in the Chaldee manner, .0o—, instead of c1Io—. 
The status emphaticus of plural nouns ends in [τ᾿ (aia), instead of 


1 Versiones Syriace, p. 137. 
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the contracted form }z (¢). The greatest peculiarity seems to be 


that the third person singular of the future takes the preformative 
Yud instead of Nun: this is so nearly the turning point between 
Syriac and Chaldee, as almost to compel us to give the latter name 
to this dialect. 

One peculiarity more may be noticed here -- there are distinct 
characters used for F and P: the Syriac 2 is employed for the 
former ; while the latter is denoted by the same character written 
the other way. 

Lists of the Chaldee words found in this Lectionary, and other 
particulars of the same kind, are given with great minuteness by 
Adler. All such points being considered, it appears that the dialect 
is very corrupt, and that whatever be the origin, history, or use of the 
Lectionary in question, it never could have been employed by any 
educated portion of the Syrians, or by any intelligent community 
amongst them, in any age. 

For critical purposes, however, the value of a version must not be 
measured by any mere linguistic considerations; its value is ac- 
cording to what evidence it gives as to the original text from which 
it is taken. And here a far higher rank must be assigned to the Jeru- 
salem Syriac; for its readings are in very many passages, and some 
of them places of difficulty, in accordance with the oldest and best 
authorities of other kinds. When, however, the same lesson occurs 
more than once, it does not always follow that it is read again in the 
same words: in this it agrees with the Greek Lectionaries, which are 
equally inconsistent. (See above, p. 221.) 

With the exception of a few specimens, the text of this version 
has not been printed ; and thus we are dependent on Adler’s extracts 
for the critical use which we can make of its readings. And we 
must bear in mind that no argument must ever be’ based on Adler’s 
silence ; for he did not profess to make a complete collation; and 
even if he had intended to do this, it would be too much to suppose 
that nothing was passed by. 

The readings given are enough to enable us to judge of the cha- 
racter of the text; the frequent accordance of which with some of 
the best authorities has been previously stated. Comparative criticism 
would place this text high in the list of authorities; and this must 
be borne in mind in its application as a witness; for sometimes it 
stands almost alone, but with one or two excellent witnesses for some 
particular lection. It would be a great advantage to New Testament 
criticism if we possessed a printed edition of the text itself, imstead 
of being dependent on the mere extracts made by Adler. 

The only parts published are Matt. xxvii. 3—32. (which Adler 
gave as a specimen of the version), and John vii. 53—viii. 11., which 
this translation does contain, but in a form different from the common 
Greek text, and resembling that of the Codex Beze. 

In examining this MS., when in the Vatican library, the present 
writer was able to compare some passages of importance, such as 
Matt. xix. 17., with regard to which Adler’s note was not sufficiently 
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full, or as to which he had omitted to mark the reading. On Matt. 
xix. 17., where the common text has τί με λέγεις ἀγαθόν ; οὐδεὶς ἀγαθός, 
εἰ μὴ εἷς ὁ θεός ; and the older authorities have τί με ἐρωτᾶς περὶ τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ ; εἷς ἐστιν ὁ ἀγαθός, he says, ““ In prioribus verbis varietatem 
non adnotavi ;” and then he expresses a supposition what the MS. may 
read. It was therefore of some importance for the writer to ascer- 
tain (as he did) that in both the former and the latter words the 
Jerusalem Syriac agrees with B. D. and other authorities which 
follow the reading that was alone known to Origen, and which on all 
really critical grounds commends itself as alone the true one in St. 
Matthew. 

He also procured a transcript of a small portion of the MSS.,—a 
few of the earlier leaves. 

The date of this version was supposed by Adler to be from the 
fourth to the sixth century: in this opinion he was influenced prin- 
cipally by the character of the text, which seems older than the 
seventh century, or at least anterior to that of the MSS. in general 
of that age and onward to more recent times. But this argument 
does not bear on the age of the version, but upon that of the document 
from which it was taken: the barbarism of the Syriac seems hardly 
consistent with a date so early as that assigned by Adler. It is also 
worthy of inquiry whether this was a translation into Syriac of the 
four Gospels existing independently of this Lectionary formed from 
them; or whether it was translated from the Greek in its present 
form and order. In favour of the datter opinion it may be said, that 
the same lesson, when it occurs in different parts, is found with varia- 
tions in reading, which hardly could be the case unless the version 
was one in frequent use, so that such lections might have sprung 
up; and this variety is found, we know, in the Greek Lectionaries. 
On the other hand, it may be thought doubtful whether any Greek 
Lectionaries existed containing a text of such antiquity. The present 
writer strongly inclines to the opinion that this is the version of an 
Evangeliarium, and that there was no Syriac version containing this 
text independently. 

Adler draws attention to the errors of the copyist, the mistakes 
being of such a kind as show that this cannot be the original MS. of 
the translator. 

The first critical New Testament in which the Jerusalem Syriac 
version took its place amongst the authorities was the second edition 
of Griesbach, 1796, in which he used the extracts made and published 
by Adler. From that time the same citations have been part of the 
common stock of materials for the critical editor. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
THE MEMPHITIC VERSION. 


So long as scholars of Europe were acquainted with but one Egyptian 
version the name of Coptic was that which it received, and this chen 
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did not appear at all incongruous or unsuitable: and when it was 
found that there was another Egyptian version in another dialect, 
the newly discovered version received another name for the sake 
of distinction. But as it is known that the two versions belong 
respectively to Lower and Upper Egypt, the name Coptic, being 
generic in its character, is not suitable as the appropriated appellation 
of the version of one district; especially is it incongruous as the 
name for that used in Lower Egypt, coming as it does from Coptos, 
the name of an ancient city in Upper Egypt. Instead then of Coptic 
and Sahidic', the Lower Kgyptian dialect may be more fitly called 
Copto-Memphitic, and the Upper Egyptian Copto-Thebaic, from 
the respective capitals of the two divisions of Egypt, Memphis and 
Thebes: or, more briefly, the dialects and the versions may be 
termed Memphitic and Thebaic. Both of these dialects may, it 
appears, be considered as forms in which the ancient Egyptian 
language continued to exist. 

We have no historical account of the origin of Egyptian versions ; 
we have only some early notices which seem to presuppose their 
existence. 

It appears that at the council of Chalcedon, a. p. 451, one 
Egyptian bishop at least, Calosirios, could not subscribe his name in 
Greek without the aid of an interpreter.?, This alone shows that 
there were Egyptian churches in the services of which Greek was 
not used. 

Farther, before this date the rules drawn up by Pachomius (before 
A.D. 348) for the monks, in a part of Egypt, were in Egyptian 
originally, and were afterwards translated into Greek, and then by 
Jerome into Latin. The fact of the language in which they were 
first prepared having been Egyptian is a sufficient proof of that 
language having been in general use amongst a portion of the Chris- 
tians of that country. The number of these monks was reckoned as 
seven thousand,—a proof how thoroughly a form of Coptic was ver- 
nacular instead of ‘Greek. Also every one of these monks was re- 
quired to learn to read, whether he was willing or not, and the rules 
specify that he was to do this, at least so as to read the New Tes- 
tament and Psalms. This takes for granted that the New Testament 
existed amongst them in some intelligible tongue; and how little 
Greek they knew is shown by the account that when one Theodore 
of Alexandria accompanied Pachomius to his retirement, he gave 
him for a companion an old man who knew Greek, that he might 
have some one with him with whom he could converse. 

Thus in the fourth century there was evidently a version of the 
New Testament in use in Upper Egypt. How long it had been 
previously current we have not any proof. 

Also in Lower Egypt there are traces of a vernacular version in 
the same century. Palladius, when travelling through Egypt and 
visiting the most famous monasteries, found at Nitria the abbot John 


1 On the origin of this term, and its doubtful propriety as a designation of the version 
in question, see the following chapter. 
Καλοσίριος ἐπίσκοπος ᾿Αρσινοΐτου, ἑρμηνεύοντος αὐτὸν ᾿Ιουλίου διακόνου αὐτοῦ. 
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of Lycopolis, with whom (from his ignorance of Greek) he could only 
converse through an interpreter. He found him, however, well 
acquainted with the New Testament. So, too, the famous Antonius, 
who has often been regarded as the father of Egyptian monasticism, 
at an early period of the fourth century (and even in the third), 
seems to have received and given instruction from Scripture as read 
in the Church, though without any knowledge of Greek on his 
part.! 

It is probable that, except at Alexandria and other places tho- 
roughly Hellenized, the worship of the Egyptian Christians from a 
very early period was carried on in their vernacular dialects; and the 
small amount of proof that this was the case results from the trans- 
mission to our days of so much more of the literary remains of Greek 
writers in Egypt. That vernacular dialects would thus be employed 
in Christian worship is probable a priori, from the fact that the 
service of the temples of the Egyptian idols was carried on exclusively 
in Egyptian. 

Christian worship habitually in the Egyptian tongue supposes 
almost the existence of a version of the New Testament. 

When the Memphitic language began to attract attention of 
European scholars, it was found that the native Christians of Egypt 
still employ it in the public reading of the Scriptures, although they 
have long ceased to understand it, and only use Arabic vernacularly. 
After MSS. of the version still thus employed had found their way 
into western libraries, one of the most zealous cultivators of this 
region of Biblical study was our learned countryman Thomas 
Marshall, who prepared an edition of the four Gospels for the press; 
the publication of which was prevented by his death. Marshall had 
noted the readings of certain MSS. of this version, and from the 
remarks which he had left behind him, Mill was enabled to insert 
readings of this version in his critical apparatus. From Mill the 
citations of Marshall have found their way into other critical editions; 
—and this has been done even when they differ from the Memphitic 
text and Latin interpretation published by Wilkins. This has been 
a right procedure; for the readings of Marshall were drawn from 
MSS., and Wilkins acted by no means critically in the execution of 
his edition. 

David Wilkins, the first who published in print the Memphitic 
New Testament, was by birth a Prussian, who became a clergyman 
of the Church of England. His edition appeared at Oxford in 1716: 
it was (as stated in the title) based on MSS. in the Bodleian, com- 
pared with some in the Vatican and some at Paris. The edition 
seems to have been very limited; and yet a few years ago (and 
perhaps this may still be the case) the greater part by far of the 
copies were remaining in sheets in the warehouse of the University 
printing office at Oxford; so little attention had the Memphitic 
language received, at least in connection with Biblical literature. 


* See as to these particulars, and more of the same kind, Hug’s Einleitung, ὃ 91 
(p. 357. seq. ed. 1847), and Marsh’s Notes to Michaelis, ii. p. 587. 
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There were some who castigated Wilkins’s edition severely ; 
amongst others La Croze and Jablonsky, both of whom ranked 
amongst the most learned Egyptian scholars of their day; and 
either of them was apparently competent to have executed well what 
had been done in so questionable a manner by Wilkins. 

The points in which Wilkins seems to have failed in the execution 
of his edition were, the non-critical manner in which he used his 
MS. authorities, —combining often readings from different codices in 
such a way as to give a text which must be incorrect (these places 
were in fact conflate readings, sentences in which in one part one MS. 
had been followed, and in the other part another, so that the members 
did not hang together); the omission of all account of the variations 
of copies, which if given would have been of great value; the de- 
fectiveness of the Latin version which he placed by the side of his 
Egyptian text, which would often mislead those who (like Biblical 
critics in general) are not imbued with Egyptian learning. Besides 
these defects there were, it appears, mistakes not a few as to points 
of grammatical propriety. 

But although this edition of Wilkins was in every point of view 
unsatisfactory, the value of the version as a critical witness was too 
great to be concealed even by such processes: its readings were found 
to coincide so generally with some of the ancient Greek authorities, 
that all critics who valued them were necessitated also to value the 
Memphitic version. Also it seems that Egyptian scholars highly 
esteemed the text presented by the Bodleian MSS. used by Wilkins, 
in spite of the defective manner in which he employed them. 

It was therefore with great interest that Biblical scholars received 
the announcement that Schwartze had undertaken an edition based 
on a careful examination of MS. authorities. The first portion of 
this, containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, appeared in 1846 ; 
the other two Gospels in the following year. 

It is to be regretted that this scholar had not more extensively 
used the MSS. which exist in different libraries as a basis for his 
edition: he was only able to employ those which are in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. The following is the list, as noted by Schwartze. 

P. I. A MS. containing only the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
certain ecclesiastical lessons. It is a transcript made by Petreus 
in 1662. 

P. Il. A MS. of the Sunday lessons from the four Gospels, with 
those of ecclesiastical festivals; also a transcript made by Petrus. 

P. Ill. A MS. of St. Mark; copied by the same person. 

P. IV. A similar transcript of St. Luke. 

P. V. A MS. of Petraeus, containing his notes on passages in the 
Memphitic Gospels. 

Dz. A MS. of the four Gospels, formerly in the possession of 
Diez, and which may belong to the fourteenth century. 

It will thus be seen that Schwartze, in using the aids with which 
Berlin supplied him, had materials before him which were neither 
great in quantity nor venerable for their antiquity. His one other 
source was the printed edition of Wilkins; which, despite of all its 
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faults, presents readings found in some of the MSS. which he 
used, 

It is probable that there is no record as to what the MSS. were 
from which Petreus copied; at all events, as things now are, his 
transcripts must be taken as holding the place of the unknown 
archetypes; and, small as is the antiquity of existing Memphitic 
MSS., we must take them as they are; and then, if the question is 
raised as to the text which they contain, we must refer to the fact of 
its general agreement with what we know to have been current in 
Egypt in the third century, as a proof that it is substantially void of 
corruption. Of course we could have wished to possess this ancient 
version in ancient documents; but we must be thankful for what we 
have ; remembering that we possess no ancient MSS. of some ancient 
works: some of Cicero’s (for instance) have only been preserved to 
us in a single MS. of the fourteenth century. 

By means of these copies, and with the aid of Wilkins’s printed 
edition, Schwartze formed his text. He was able to avoid many 
errors into which his predecessor had fallen, by making a more 
judicious use of his materials, and by possessing that grammatical 
knowledge, which would have hindered Wilkins, if he had had it, 
from combining readings from different MSS. in such a way as to 
produce impossible constructions. Schwartze also gave the various 
readings found in the MSS. which he collated: these, however, 
have, in general, more interest for the Egyptian scholar than for the 
Biblical critic; because they more often relate to the form and struc- 
ture of sentences, than to readings which may have existed in the 
original Greek. 

It will be seen how far Schwartze’s work is available for critics or 
students who are unacquainted with the Egyptian language, when 
his plan of exhibiting the results of his labour for their benefit is 
farther described: whether what he did is sufficient, and whether any 
better modes could be adopted, are questions for distinct considera- 
tion. 

Schwartze was utterly dissatisfied with Wilkins’s Latin version; 
many of its errors were pointed out in his preface: he did not, how- 
ever, wish to make a new one; partly because the general texture of 
that of Wilkins was sufficiently correct, and partly because he 
thought that this would be insufficient for the purpose which he had 
in view : he therefore gave a collation of the Coptic versions with the 
Greek text. He advisedly takes up the Coptic versions ; because in 
this part he does not restrict himself to the Memphitic, but he also 
refers to the Thebaic fragments prepared for publication by Woide, 
and edited after his death by Ford. (See as to these the next Chap- 
ter.) The readings of these he wished to exhibit with more accuracy 
than had been done by Woide and Ford, who were (in his opinion) 
not altogether competent for their task. 

The manner in which Schwartze then instructs his readers in the 
critical use of the Memphitic version is this: — At the foot of each 
page he subjoins a collation of its text (together with that of the 
Thebaic as far as it has been published by Ford) with the Greek 
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Testaments of Lachmann (1842), and the first edition of Tischendorf 
(1841). There is also a collation of the texts with the Codex 
Ephraemi (as published by Tischendorf), where it is extant. In 
this part there are, also, frequent allusions to Wilkins’s Latin version ; 
indeed Schwartze seems to have assumed that his readers would have 
that version before them while using his edition; and in practical 
experience it is needful often to refer to Wilkins in order to under- 
stand the reference of Schwartze, and thus to know precisely what 
he states the Memphitic readings to be. 

Perspicuity would have been more studied in this part of the work 
if Schwartze had given it an independent character,— if he had so 
stated the comparison of the readings with the Greek as to have 
made it needless to refer continually to other books. Also, the 
editor seems from time to time to have forgotten that it was by no 
means likely that those who examined his edition for critical purposes 
would possess an accurate acquaintance with the Memphitic tongue, 
even if they should know the letters: at least we do not know of 
any critical editor of the Greek New Testament who has been 
skilled in this branch of learning. And thus there often remains a 
doubt whether this valuable version can be cited as an authority on 
either side in cases relating to tense, construction, order of substan- 
tives, and other points, as to which the ancient Latin copies may be 
freely and confidently used. 

But letting these considerations have their full weight, still 
Schwartze’s edition of the Memphitic Gospels possesses for critical 
objects a value immeasurably superior to that of Wilkins’s: it enables 
us to correct former mistakes, to speak with confidence on points 
previously doubtful, and to make such a use of this version as is 
more worthy of its antiquity and internal character. 

At the end of his Preface to the Gospels of Luke and John, pub- 
lished in 1847, Schwartze speaks of his intention of going at once, 
under the auspices of the king of Prussia, to England and France 
to collate the Egyptian MSS. preserved in the libraries of those 
countries. Hence it was hoped that he would prepare the text of 
the remaining part of the New Testament with still greater exacti- 
tude, from being thus aided by MSS. of greater antiquity and value 
than the Berlin transcripts. These hopes, however, were frustrated. 
After his return from his critical journey, he seems to have done 
something towards the arrangement of his collations and the com- 
pletion of his Coptic Grammar for the press (published since): but 
he was hindered by death from giving to the public any more of the 
results of his labours. ° 

In the early part of 1852 it was announced that the work would 
be continued by Dr. Paul Boetticher of Halle. It was then sup- 
posed that by the aid of Schwartze’s papers the remaining portion of 
the New Testament might be edited on a plan which would be at 
least as convenient to Biblical scholars as that followed by Schwartze. 

This hope, however, was frustrated ; for when Boetticher’s edition 
of the Acts of the Apostles appeared, it was found to contain a 
Memphitic text, and nothing else, except a few various readings at 
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the foot of some of the pages. In a most brief and meagre preface 
(twenty-one lines only) Boetticher tells his readers that Schwartze 
left nothing behind at his death which was available for the con- 
tinuation of his Memphitic New Testament, except a collation of 
two MSS. in this country, one of which he calls Curetonianus, the 
other Tattamianus (but without mentioning where they are deposited, 
or giving a description by which they could be identified). Boet- 
ticher then says that he used this collation, and one which had been 
made (by himself or another we are not informed) of two Parisian 
MSS., which, as to place of deposit, mark, or number, are equally 
undescribed. 

Boetticher then states his reason for not giving a collation of the 
Memphitic with the Greek Text. ‘I have in this place abstained 
from a verbal comparison with the Greek, since I am soon going to 
publish my own book, edited on the authority of the oriental ver- 
sions.” For this, then, must critical students wait before they can 
employ Boetticher’s labours with even the same degree of exactitude 
and facility with which they can avail themselves of the work of his 
predecessor. The Epistles of the New Testament have since been 
published by the same editor. 

Thus there is much which still remains to be done, even after all 
that was accomplished by Schwartze, before this version will be avail- 
able in a wholly satisfactory state. We want— 

Ist. An accurate list and description of the Memphitic MSS., so 
as to know which of them are worthy, on the grounds of antiquity 
or internal character, of a collation as complete as that of the Berlin 
MSS. made by Schwartze. 

2nd. An edition, containing the various readings of these MSS. 
subjoined to a carefully edited text, together with references to 
Greek MSS., as supporting the readings of the Memphitic version. 
Until these points have been attained, critics will not be able to 
make full use of this version in such a manner as its importance 
deserves, as being a witness of the highest order to the text of the 
New Testament as found in the most ancient documents. — 

It may be inquired whether there is any proof of the identity of 
this Memphitic version with any that was in use in the third or 
fourth century. On this point little can be said beyond pointing to 
the general fact that the character of the version itself connects it 
with the text current in that age; and that it is wholly gratuitous 
to assume that what we now have has been substituted for the version 
of the days of Antonius and Palladius. 

There should also be mentioned in this place a magnificent edition 
of the Memphitic New Testament published by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge for the use of the Coptic churches. 
This edition was superintended by the Rev. R. T. Lieder of Cairo, 
who did not follow the text of Wilkins, but employed MS. autho- 
rities for himself. The Gospels of this edition appeared in 1848, and 
the rest of the volume subsequently. By the side of the 1 Memphitic 
text, there is a column in Arabic, in order that what is read eccle- 


siastically may not be wholly unintelligible to those who read. An 
us 
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account of the MSS. used by Mr. Lieder would be a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject. 

It has already been mentioned that readings from the Memphitic 
were given by Mill on the authority of Marshall. Subsequent editors 
have employed these, together with the far greater stock of materials - 
obtained from Wilkins. Bengel inserted others in his Apparatus 
Criticus, which he had received on the very competent authority of 
La Croze. The labours of Schwartze have been as yet but little 
employed by editors, and those of Boetticher not at all. 

Perhaps at some future time we may possess full materials for 
investigating the origin of this version in all its parts; for with regard 
to these ancient translations in general, it is an interesting inquiry, 
whether all was executed at the same time, or whether the version 
was a gradual accretion of parts. As to the Memphitic in particular, 
we should be glad if we had full data for drawing a certain conclu- 
sion whether the Apocalypse belongs to the same age as the rest of 
the version: this may perhaps be doubted on the internal ground of 
some of its readings (at least as they have been edited and translated 
into Latin by Wilkins), and also because it is doubtful whether the 
influence of Dionysius of Alexandria was not sufficient to exclude 
the Apocalypse from ecclesiastical use in Egypt at the time when the 
Memphitic version was executed.! 

Miinter, Hug, and others have endeavoured to analyse the text of 
the version, so as to discriminate between its different parts, and to 
show their various affinities with particular Greek codices. In this 
they have not been very suecessful; partly from their having been 
too much influenced by theories of classification, to which they tried 
to reduce all documents. Ina few words, it may be said that the 
Memphitic text of the Gospels presents a general agreement with 
the Alexandrian Greek MSS., — that it is very free from the accre- 
tions which were introduced in early times by copyists, and the 
amplifications from parallel passages. In the Epistles the Memphitic 
text commonly agrees with some of the ancient MSS.; but it appears 
doubtful whether it can there be considered so Alexandrian as are 
the Gospels. Even in the state in which we have the text at 
present we can use it with as much certainty as the Latin Vulgate 
could be employed before there had been any critical examination of 
MSS. 

From its general agreement with the other ancient authorities, this 
version was charged with Latinizing at the time when all the do- 
cuments of the older character were considered obnoxious to this 
accusation. Had it been more carefully examined even then, it might 
have aided in freeing other documents as well as itself from this 
sweeping charge; for it would have suggested that there is a class 
of readings throughout the New Testament which differ alike from 
the common Greek text and from the Latin. 


* Some Memphitic MSS. which contain the rest of the N. Test. do omit the Apoca- 
lypse. See Simon, “ Histoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament.” ch. xvi. 
p. 191. It may, however, be said that this is also the case with regard to Greck MSS, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
THE THEBAIC VERSION. 


ARABIC writers have divided the language spoken by the aboriginal 
people of Egypt into three dialects; the Upper Egyptian, which they 


term _ eo Sahidi, from απ Sa-hid, their name for that region ; the 
lower Egyptian or |; τῳ Bahiri, language of the coast; and that 
which has been termed _;,.42, Bashmuri, the precise location of 


which has been a subject for discussion. The Bahirz, indeed, be- 
longs in fact but little to the sea-coast; and its province was pro- 
bably the interior of the country round the ancient Memphis. 

When it was found that there was an Egyptian translation of the 
New Testament in another dialect besides that of Lower Egypt, the 
Arabian term Sahidic was adopted to denote it; although (as has 
been already intimated) Copto-Thebaic or Thebaic was a far more 
suitable name. No apology is needed for now casting aside a term 
as incongruous as it would be to apply the name of French to the 
speech of the ancient Gauls, and for reverting! to the proper and 
suitable designation of Thebaic. Those who introduced the name 
Sahidic ought in consistency to have called the Copto-Memphitic 
Bahiric. 

The first who paid much attention to the Thebaic version was 
Woide, who communicated readings which he had collected from 
MSS. to Cramer, by whom they were published in 1779. The first 
who edited any part of the text of this version was Mingarelli in his 
account of the Egyptian MSS. in the Nanian Library ?, in which he 
not only described the MSS., but edited their text with annotations. 
The portions of the New Testament contained in this work are 
Matt. xviii. 27—xxi. 15, and John ix. 17—xiii. 1.3 The material on 
which these portions were written is vellum; and on paleographic 
grounds it may well be supposed that they belong to a period not 
later than the sixth century. 

In 1789, Giorgi published at Rome the Greek and Thebaic frag- 
ment of St. John described above amongst the uncial Greek codices. 
(p. 180.)* In this the Thebaic text contains vi. 21—58., ver. 68— 
vili."23. The probable date of this MS. is the fifth century, though 
the editor claimed for it a higher antiquity by a whole age. 

Miinter, who in 1787 had published a fragment of Daniel in this 


1 Copto-Thebaic is the name applied by Giorgi to the portion of this version published 
by him in 1789. 

2 /Egyptiorum Codicum reliquiz, Venetiis in Bibliotheca Naniana asservate. Bononiz, 
1785. (Fasciculus I. Fasciculus alter. The third part was commenced five years after- 
wards; but it was never completed.) 

8 These portions have been sometimes misstated: but this is the correct notation. 
See Mingarelli, vii—lx. 

‘ Fragmentum Evangelii 5. Johannis Greco-Copto-Thebaicum Szculi rv. etc. ex 
Veliterno Museo Borgiano nunc prodeunt. . .. Opera et studio F. Augustini Georgii, 
eremite Augustiniani. Rome, 1789. 

u4 
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version at Rome, edited in 1789 some portions of the two Epistles to 
Timothy, together with readings which he had gathered from other 
parts of the New Testament, out of MSS. in the Borgian Library, 
then at Velitri!: in the introduction he gives more information than 
could have been then easily obtained elsewhere on the subject of the 
version itself. 

Mingarelli, in 1790, commenced a third part of his account of the 
Nanian MSS., the owner of that library having procured additions 
from Egypt. In this he printed the following portion of the New 
Testament, Mark xi. 29—xv. 22., from a very ancient vellum MS., 
in which however a more recent hand had introduced other readings, 
such apparently as were current at a later age.? 

Woide, meanwhile, was busily endeavouring to procure fragments 
of the Thebaic version for the purpose of editing the whole of the 
New Testament; a prospectus of which was issued in 1778. The 
accomplishment of this object was frustrated by his death. And 
then, after some delay, Ford undertook the charge of the multifarious 
contents of the Appendix to the Codex Alexandrinus, which appeared 
at Oxford in 1799. In this all Woide’s fragments of the Thebaic 
version appeared with a Latin translation; but though Woide had 
inserted the portions of St. Matthew and St. John from Mingarelli’s 
first Fasciculus, Ford entirely passed by all that had been given 
by Giorgi, by Miinter, and afterwards by Mingarelli. Τὰ is difficult 
to suppose that he rightly apprehended what these scholars had 
communicated to the literary commonwealth; also he might have 
enlarged his collection of fragments by noticing what were mentioned 
by Miinter, as contained in the Borgian collection, of which he had 
made transcripts. 

This edition of Ford* is the only one which has ever appeared 
of fragments throughout the New Testament; the greater part of 
which is found in some form or other. How much it might be 


1M. Frederici Minteri .... Commentatio de indole yersionis Noyi Testamenti 
Sahidiee. Adcedunt Fragmenta Epistolarum Paulli ad Timotheum ex Membranis 
Sahidicis Musei Borgiani Velitris. Hafnise. 1789. 

2 The third part of Mingarelli’s work seems to have been little cireulated: he died 
leaving it unfinished, and the copies which were sold were issued as far as it was printed 
in his life — without any termination being given to the last sentence. A leaf is added, 
headed Lectori Monitum, giving the information that after the death of Mingarelli no 
papers of his were found relating to the work; and what is more to be deplored, the 
dgyptian fragments which the Cavaliere Nani had sent him from Venice to be edited and 
described, were not to be found, and could not be recovered. 

This third part of Mingarelli’s work, scarce as it seems to be, is important as containing 
this portion of St. Mark ; the other Thebaic fragments, so far as they have been described 
and edited, being very defective in that Gospel: and as the fragments were not returned 
to Nani (their value not having been known apparently by those into whose hands Min- 
garelli’s effects fell), this unfinished third part is probably the only place in which this 
portion of text can be found. It seems to have been so little known that it has been 
utterly neglected hitherto by critical editors of the Greck Ν, Test. In “ Introductions ” 
this portion seems to be equally unnoticed, even when lists of the Thebaic fragments are 
given. 

3 How long it was before Biblical scholars in foreign countries made any use of Woide 
and Ford's edition may be seen from the following statement of Eichhorn relative to 
Woide’s edition, made in 1827 :— “ Man erwartete die Vollendung von D. Ford; sie ist 
aber nicht erschienen.” Einleitung, y. 13. foot-note. 
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amplified from unpublished sources is shown by Zoega’s Catalogue 
of the Borgian Egyptian MSS. published in 1810. ‘The materials 
have been long pointed out, but no one has come forward to use 
them for the reconstruction of this shattered monument of early 
Egyptian Christianity. Schwartze severely criticised both Woide 
and Ford, for what he considered to be want of editorial com- 
petency. 

The first who made a critical use of this version was Griesbach, 
who drew mostly, if not entirely, from the readings which Cramer 
had received from Woide, and from those published by Miinter, 
and Giorgi’s fragment. He appears not to have even seen the 
Appendix to the Codex Alexandrinus.'! In the use of this version, 
Griesbach’s references have mostly been followed by others; although 
much more might have been done through Ford’s edition. Schwartze, 
in his edition of the Memphitic Gospels, has compared the Thebaic 
text also with the Greek, wherever it is given by Woide and Ford, 
but he too has passed by unnoticed the portion of St. Mark edited 
by Mingarelli. 

This version is wholly independent of the Memphitic; its readings 
belong more to the class (or sub-class) which Griesbach would have 
called western ; i. e. it abounds with readings in which there is some 
amplification or other feature resembling the old Latin in many 
respects. In such points there is not unfrequently a resemblance to 
readings found in Origen, In many parts this version would rather 
coincide with Griesbach’s Alexandrian family. 

Readings have been pointed out in which the Memphitic and 
Thebaic agree, as though an affinity between them could be thus 
established; but examination shows that such coincidences of 
reading rather belong to what both have in common with other 
ancient authorities, than to any peculiarity of these versions. 

It is difficult to give a judgment with regard to these two versions 
which is the more important; if the Memphitic exhibits the readings 
of a purer text current at Alexandria, and if it is nearer to the 
genuine copies of the Greek, still the Thebaic contains what is far 
freer from all suspicion of having received any critical emendation 
or recension; and thus its testimony is worth much in the places 
where it does accord precisely with other good authorities. And in 
much of this version we may be quite certain that we possess it in 
its ancient form; for the MSS. edited by Giorgi and Mingarelli, and 
some of the fragments used by Woide, are of a very high antiquity. 

The age of the Egyptian versions in relation to each other has 
been discussed, as well as the peculiarities of the dialects in which 
they are found, by those scholars who have been acquainted with the 
dialects themselves. Miinter and Woide considered that the Thebaic 
belonged to the second century. This opinion seems in part to depend 
on two things, (i.) the antiquity of a book in the Thebaic dialect con- 
taining the doctrinal statements of some of the early heretics; and 
(11.) whether this version is quoted in it or not. 


? He could have availed himself of this in his second volume; the first had been pre- 
viously published. 
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It may seem presumptuous for any one devoid of Egyptian learning 
to give a judgment on such points; but I may be allowed to say 
that, as far as external facts and the information of those who appear 
competent can enable me to form an opinion, the Thebaic version pos- 
sesses claims to a higher antiquity than the Memphitic. This appears 
to have arisen from a version in the speech of Upper Egypt haying 
been needful at an earlier period than was the case in the region 
that was more Hellenized. It has been remarked that the Thebaic 
abounds in Greek words far more than does the Memphitic; and 
this is used as an argument that the latter was not formed until the 
Egyptians had begun to purify their language from a large portion 
of the foreign admixture. It might also have been added that the 
Greek words in the Thebaic are often changed into a somewhat bar- 
barous form ; and that the habitual introduction of an aspirate before 
an initial vowel gives it an aspect of illiterateness. I believe that the 
Thebaic was an unpolished dialect, — that the version made into that 
speech was suited to the need of the common people of Upper Egypt 
in the early part of the third century,— that the MSS. on which it 
was based were such as were current in districts removed from Alex- 
andria,—and that when a version in the Lower Egyptian was 
needed, it was executed independently and with a greater attempt 
at linguistic propriety ;—that thus the Thebaic fell into disuse, 
amongst all the educated people at least, —and that thus the Mem- 
phitic superseded it, and alone survived for ecclesiastical use. These 
opinions will of course be modified by any ascertained facts which 
will bear on the question; and the full discussion of the subject can 
only be undertaken by those who are conversant with the language 
instead of using the versions for purposes purely critical, and that 
through the investigations, &c. of others. 


AnotTHerR Ecyprian Version. — Miinter and Giorgi both of 
them noticed amongst the Borgian MSS. some fragments of the 
New Testament which differed as to dialect alike from the Thebaic 
and Memphitic; and both these scholars published them indepen- 
dently in the same year (1789). To what district of Egypt should 
this version be assigned, and how it should be designated, became the 
points of discussion. As the third Egyptian dialect was said to be 
the .< 44° Bashmuri, the name Bashmuric was soon applied to this 
version, which was assumed to belong to it. In this name there 
was probably no such great incongruity as was involved in Sa- 
hidic; for it seems as if the Arabic term had an Egyptian origin, 
I[ca2sxzop regio cincta.' 

Other portions in the same dialect were afterwards published from 
the same library (also independently) by Zoega and Engelbreth. 
The latter critically examined the passages, and placed the text of 
the other Egyptian versions on the same pages for the purpose of 
comparison.” 


1 Engelbreth, p. xii. 
* Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testamenti que in Museo Borgiano 
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Giorgi considered that the Ammonian Oasis was the district to 
which this version should be assigned ; and to this Miinter assented, 
calling the fragments Ammonian. Quatremere and Zoega afterwards 
fully showed that Bashmur was the district of Lower Egypt in the 
Delta to the east. The difficulty of assigning this version to that 
region is, that it has a much stronger affinity, as to language, to the 
Thebaic than to the Memphitic. But it is questioned whether we 
have sufficient grounds for calling this version Bashmuric at all; and. 
if not, we know nothing of the locality in which it was used: also, 
Egyptiah scholars do not seem to be agreed whether this is or not 
a distinct dialect, and whether it ought on such grounds to be se- 
parated from the Thebaic: the principal differences seem to be those 
of orthography, such as might be sufficiently accounted for by pecu- 
liarities of local pronunciation having been followed. 

A more important question here is the critical value of these 
fragments: this may be soon settled. They follow the Thebaic 
version so precisely, step by step, that there can hardly be a doubt 
that this translation was moulded from it: when what we have in 
the MSS. departs from the same sense and meaning as the Thebaic, 
it is only by obvious error. Thus it possesses no independent value ; 
it does, however, supply critical evidence in a small portion, which 
in the Thebaic is not extant. 

The manner in which this version follows the Thebaic is an ad- 
ditional argument for the antiquity and early use of the latter. 
Perhaps when the Memphitic was executed as a more polished 
version from the Greek, this was formed from the Thebaic by 
moulding it into the colloquial mode of speech of some region. 


CHAP. XXX. 


THE GOTHIC VERSION. 


Axout the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius the Goths, who had 
previously been a northern people, migrated in large bodies towards 
the northern coast of the Black Sea. After a time they occupied 
Dacia and much of the neighbouring country. From their differing 
localities they acquired the names of Visi- and Ostro-Goths, or 
Western and Eastern. It has been said that the inroads of the Huns 
caused the Visi-Goths to seek the protection of the Roman emperor 
Valens, about the year A.D. 377, and that he allowed them to occupy 
the province of Mesia. It is certain, however, that many of them 
had crossed the Danube in the time of Constantius, A.p. 355. And 
thus the transactions in the time of Valens were only a repetition of 
the kind of immigration that had previously taken place into the 


Velitris asservantur, cum reliquis versionibus /Mgyptiis contulit, Latine vertit, nec non 
criticis et philologicis adnotationibus illustravit W. F. Engelbreth. Havnia, 1811. 
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district of Mcesia, whence they acquired the name of Mceso-Goths, 
and their tongue has been termed Meeso-Gothic, as though it were 
some particular dialect of the tongue, which does not appear to be 
the case. 

The diffusion of the profession of Christianity in the fourth century 
was not confined to the tribes of the Roman Empire properly 
speaking; and thus at that time there were converts from amongst 
the Goths. Their first bishop was named Theophilus, who was 
present at the council of Nice, and subscribed the creed there drawn 
πρὶ; he was succeeded by a remarkable man, Ulphilas, the Gothic 
translator of the Scriptures. 

Ulphilas was born Α. Ὁ. 318: he is said to have been a Cappado- 
cian by birth and ancestry; but amongst the Goths he lived and 
laboured. He succeeded ‘Theophilus as bishop of the Goths, A.p. 
348. Arianism was at that time dominant in the court of the emperor 
Constantius, and to the Arian confession Ulphilas subscribed, re- 
jecting the orthodox creed of Nice. The Goths in general adopted 
Arianism; and this was long in the West the form of belief which 
they professed. ‘To Ulphilas the Goths were indebted for this ver- 
sion of the Scriptures; and though, in general, there was but little 
opportunity for the doctrines of Arianism to appear (as they were 
more based on the supposed interpretation than on the mere form of 
passages), yet one place has been pointed out where the bias of the 
translator’s mind may be noticed.? 

In the year 388 Ulphilas visited Constantinople to defend the 
belief which he had adopted ; and whilst there he closed his career.’ 

This is not the place to enter on the history of the Goths, farther 
than to notice, that the Eastern Goths in the following century, 
moving to the south-west, took the kingdom of Italy from Odoacer, 
the subverter of the imperial title in the West; and that the Western 
Goths occupying Spain bore rule in that country till the Moorish 
invasion in the eighth century. Amongst all of these peoples and 
countries there are traces that the version of Ulphilas was used and 
known. It was thus for a considerable time the translation circulated 
and used in the vernacular dialect of a very large portion of Europe. 

It is well known how the Goths at Constantinople in the service 
of the emperor Arcadius had their own church, in which their own 
language was used: this was after a portion of them had renounced 
their Arian heresy; so that they were protected and encouraged by 
John Chrysostom: indeed his endeavours for the benefit of the Goths 


1 His subseription stands Theophilus Gothorum metropolis, and Theophilus Bosphoritanus. 

2 “Unus tantummodo locus est, a Castillioneo jam indicatus, ex quo interpretis nostri 
Arianismus perspicue cognoscitur; Philipp. enim 11, 6. legitur, in axris/au iesu. saei in 
gubashaunein visauds ni vulva rahnida visan GALEIKO geass: Castillionzeus in 
epimetro epistole ad Philippenses addito p. 63. sqq. preclare de eo disseruit eumque 
exhibere argumentum, interpretem Gothicum qui similitudinem pro equalitate posuerit 
Arianismi placitum in textum intulisse docuit.” Gabelentz and Loebe’s Ulphilas, Pro- 
legomena xy. 

3 Waitz, “ Ueber das Leben und die Lebre des Ulphila,’ Hannover, 1840. Waitz 
brought many particulars to light respecting Ulphilas, from an account of him which was 
found written in the margins of a MS. at Paris, (Bibliotheque Impériale, Supplement 
Latin No, 594.) 
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form an interesting episode in the stormy annals of his occupancy of 
the patriarchal chair of Constantinople. By these Goths, no doubt, 
as well as their brethren on the Danube or in the West, was this 
same version used. (See Theodoret, Hist. Ecc. v. 30.) 

The version appears to have been first known in modern times 
from the mention made by Antony Morillon, secretary to Antony 
Perrenot (better known as Cardinal de Granvelle), of a MS. which 
he observed in the library of the monastery of Werden on the Ruhr 
in Westphalia. He copied from it the Lord’s prayer and some other 
parts, which were afterwards published. Soon after this Arnold 
Mercator transcribed a few other verses from the same MS. It was 
thus that the existence of such a version was known in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

In the year 1648, towards the close of the thirty years’ war, the 
Swedes took Prague, and amongst the spoils Count K6nigsmark sent 
to Stockholm the Codex Argenteus, a Gothic copy of the Gospels, on 
purple vellum, and written in letters of silver, though now disco- 
loured by age. 

It has been supposed that this is the same MS. that Morillon saw 
at Werden; and it has often been said that it was sent from that 
place to Prague for safety during the thirty years’ war. That the 
MS. taken by the Swedes had been in Prague half a century before 
seems, however, to be pretty clear. For Richard Streinius, who 
died in 1601, mentions 10.} It has been denied that this is the copy 
from which Morillon made his extracts, on the ground that he used 
contractions which do not occur in the Codex Argenteus; others, 
however, consider the identity of the Werden copy and that taken 
to Stockholm to be absolutely certain. And if they are identical, 
the history of the MS. cannot be certainly traced any farther; though 
some have supposed that it was a copy written for a Gothic king in 
the sixth century. But all such conjectures are uncertain; though 
it can hardly be doubted that it belongs to that age. 

After the abdication of Queen Christina of Sweden, this MS. dis- 
appeared from the royal library at Stockholm; and it was found to 
be in the Netherlands in the possession of her librarian Isaac Vossius. 
It has been suggested that he took it away dishonestly, which is not 
likely; or it has been thought that Christina gave it to him, which 
is more probable: it may, however, be asked whether it had been 
presented to the queen or to her librarian. At all events in 1655 
Vossius had the book, and while it was in his hands a transcript of 
it was made by a person called Derrer. In 1662 Puffendorf found 
the codex in the possession of Vossius, and through the information 
thus given to Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, it was repur- 
chased for Sweden by that nobleman at the price of 400 (some say 


1 See Gabelentz and Loebe’s edition, Proleg. p. xxx. xxxi. footnote. 

? Gab. and Loebe, p. xii. footnote. ' 

3 There seems to be some traditionary account of a MS. in Gothic letters on purple 
vellum having been abstracted from Naples by some Englishman; and it has been thought 
that in his return homeward through Germany he may have died at the Abbey of Werden, 
and that thus the MS. remained there for centuries. 
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600) rix-dollars.! It was then placed in the library of the University 
of Upsal, where it still remains in the splendid binding in which De 
la Gardie caused it to be put. 

Vossius had previously placed the MS. in the hands of Junius his 
uncle for publication; and in 1665 the text of the Gothic Gospels, 
so far as contained in this MS., was edited at Dort under his care; 
it was accompanied by the Anglo-Saxon version edited by Thomas 
Marshall.? This edition was in Gothic characters cast for the pur- 
pose, and for it Junius employed the transcript made by Derrer. 

In 1671, after the codex had returned to Sweden, Stiernhielm 
published an edition in Roman characters; this was accompanied by 
Icelandic, Swedish, German, and Latin versions. In the last cen- 
tury Benzel made preparations for a new edition, which was executed 
after his death by Edward Lye in 1750. 

Thus far the Gothic Gospels alone were known, and that only 
from the Codex Argenteus. This MS. when found consisted of 188 
leaves, in quarto size: not only was the text in silver letters, but 
the beginnings of the sections were in gold. In many parts the book 
was defective: it seems that when entire it would have consisted of 
320 leaves. 

The letters are remarkably regular; and the uniformity of their 
shape seems almost to be beyond what could be produced by the 
hand of a copyist. Each letter appears to be deeply traced into the 
vellum, in which there is quite a furrow. Hence it was discussed 
whether the codex was really written by the hand, and whether the 
gold and silver had not been laid on with hot irons each of them of 
the shape of the respective letters, much in the same way as a book- 
binder now letters a book. This would have been an anticipation of 
the invention of printing. But it can hardly be doubted that each 
letter was formed by the hand; heated irons would have caused the 
thin vellum to shrink, and would have impaired the flatness of the 
leaves. And though the letters are deeply furrowed, it is the same 
in other MSS., in which this is known to arise from the sharpness 
of the style. Perhaps in this codex each letter was firmly traced 
with the style, carrying with it some adhesive substance, and then 
the silver was painted or laid on the groove so prepared. 

The following engraving exhibits a facsimile of the characters of the 
Codex Argenteus. This specimen was drawn from the MS. itself for 
Dr. Edward Daniel Clark, formerly of Cambridge: it is not strictly 
a facsimile, as even the division of the lines is not observed. The 
passage is Luke xviii. 17., and it is thus given in the Gothic ex- 


1 See Gabel. and Loebe, p. xxxi. footnote, where both these statements are given, and 
an endeayour is made to reconcile them by supposing that in the one case 600 Swedish 
imperial dollars are meant, and in the other 400 Swedish imperial bank; both of which 
(it is stated) amount to the same sum, 200 Prussian thalers, 7. 6. about thirty pounds 
of our money; a sum so disproportionately little, that it suggests some mistake in 
the statement of the amount. Uppstrém, however, says (Pref. p. iii.) “400 thaleris 
imperialibus argenteis Suecicis,” adding in a footnote, “ Hac summa non, ut aflirmant 
Gabelentz et Loebe, pag. xxxi. ducentos, sed potius sexcentos fere thaleros Germanici 
zeris eequiparat.” 

2 Some copies bear the date 1684. 
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pressed in Roman letters', and divided as the lines stand in the MS. 
itself. | 


ςς 


Amen qiba izvis. saei 
ni andnimip pindangardja gups 
sve barn. ni qimip in izai:” 


(The first of these lines is written in gold letters.) 


AMEN CIWA IZVIS. SAE] NI 
ANONIMIV WVINAANTARAGA 
rRWS SVE BARN. NI aMiw 
iN ἵζλι: 

The probable age of this MS. has been already intimated: some 
have suggested that it was the original of Ulphilas himself; but it is 
evidently rather the work of an artist than of one making a trans- 
lation for practical purposes. But that it could not be the original 
MS. is proved by the existence of some various readings in the 
margin; and these could not have been formed until the version had 
been for some time in circulation. Italy was probably the country 
in which it was executed: the mode of ornament, and the arrange- 
ment of the Eusebian canons in a kind of architectural design with 
Romanesque pillars and arches, are just the same as we find in the 
Latin Codex Brixianus (see above, p. 238.): both probably belong 
to Upper Italy during the Gothic sovereignty. 

In the last century an opinion was advanced by La Croze, Wet- 
stein, and others, and it was at one time defended by Michaelis, that 
the language of the Codex Argenteus is not Gothic but Frankish. 
This theory was combated on linguistic and other grounds; and the 
discovery of Ostro-Gothic documents in Italy has set the question 
entirely at rest: we may be satisfied that this is the Gothic version, 
in the tongue that was common to all the Gothic people. One of 
these Gothic documents found in Italy is the title-deed of property 
of about the year 551, signed by all the clergy of the Gothic church 
of St. Anastatia (acliste Gotice Sancte Anastatie). There were also 
some monuments in Spain which afforded collateral evidence. 

Hitherto mention has only been made of the Gospels of this ver- 


sion; but in 1762 Knittel published at Brunswick a portion of the 
Epistle to the Romans in Gothic from a palimpsest at Wolfenbiittel. 


1 The correspondence of some of the Gothic words with English is at once visible; 
“ quoth,” ‘ barn,” and “cometh” catch every one’s eye. The mode of expressing the 
Gothic in Roman letters is that of the edition of Gabelentz and Loebe, and also of the 
recent one of Uppstrém. It is thus given by Massman in his edition now in the course 
of publication: —“ Amen, kvitha izvis: faei ni andnimith thindangardja guths f{vé barn, 
ni kvimith in izai.” 
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. The MS. in which these fragments were discovered is written in 
two columns; the Gothic occupies the first, and the other is in Latin; 
the latter being in a version differing from that of Jerome’s revision ; 
and which agrees with but few exceptions with what we know from 
other sources to have been the text of the unrevised old Latin. 
This MS. is perhaps anterior to the time when the Hieronymian 
text was introduced into general use.'! This was the first intimation 
of the existence of a version of the Epistles. Ihre, who was dili- 
gently occupied with the comparison of the printed editions of the 
Gospels with the MS. itself (a work of much labour from the codex 
being often difficult to read, and from its having been very defectively 
followed by the earlier editors), soon reprinted this portion of the 
Romans: this was also included in the collection of his remarks on 
the version of Ulphilas edited by Busching in 1773. 

Zahn in 1805 published the most complete edition of Ulphilas 
which had been executed up to that time; he used Ihre’s laboriously 
executed transcript, his Latin version, and other additions. 

In 1817 the late Cardinal Angelo Mai, then a librarian in the 
Bibliotheca Ambrosiana at Milan, while engaged in that search for 
palimpsest writing which was so successful im the restoration of 
several ancient works, noticed some Gothic writing under one of the 
codices. This (it is stated) was found to be parts of the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah.? A farther examination led to new discoveries ; 
four other palimpsests were found containing portions of the Gothic 
version. 

In order fully and properly to investigate these Gothic documents, 
Mai obtained as an associate Count Carlo Ottavio Castiglione, whose 
knowledge of Teutonic dialects rendered his aid all the more valu- 
able. 

The following is the account of these MSS. abridged by the Rey. 
T. H. Horne from that furnished by Mai and Castiglione in 1819, 
when their discoveries were in part communicated to the public.’ 

“ The first of these five Gothic MSS. (which is noted 8. 36.) con- 
sists of 204 quarto pages on vellum; the latter writing contains the 
homilies of Gregory the Great on the Prophecies of Ezekiel, which 
from their characters must have been executed before the eighth 
century. Beneath this, in a more ancient Gothic hand, are contained 
the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Ist and 2d of Timothy, Titus, 


' This is the same MS. from which Knittel also edited the Greek fragments of the 
Gospels P. and Q. See above, p. 179. and the footnote for the history of the MS. 

+ “Kings” has been added in some statements, as though that portion had been 
included in these fragments: the parts of Ezra and Nehemiah have been printed, but not 
“ Kings; ” the word seems therefore to be a mistake. It is, however, a curious point for 
inquiry, as Philostorgius says that Ulphilas in his translation omitted “ Kings,” as not 
desiring to inflame the martial spirit of the Goths. Be that as it may, Philostorgius is too 
confused in his account of Ulphilas to make it needful to believe this on his authority 
merely; he states that Ulphilas was at the Nicene council; and he quite errs in his account 
of when he lived, confusing the Emperor Constantius with Constantine, &c. 

3 Ulphile partium ineditarum, in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Angelo Maio repertarum, 
Specimen, conjunctis curis ejusdem Maii et Caroli Octavii Castillionei editum. Mediolani, 
M.DCCC. XIX. 
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commence. This MS. appears to have been written by two different 
copyists, one of whom wrote more beautifully and correctly than the 
other; and various readings may be traced in some of the margins 
written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves have been turned upside 
down by the rescriber of this manuscript. The annexed facsimile 
of it represents the commencement of Paul’s Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, and may be thus rendered: The Epistle of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians beginneth. Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus according to the will 
of God, to the saints who are at Ephesus. 

“ The second MS. also, in quarto, and noted 5. 45., contains 156 
pages of thinner vellum, the Latin writing on which is of the eighth 
or ninth century, and comprises Jerome’s exposition of Isaiah. 
Under this has been discovered (though with some difficulty, on 
account of the thickness of the Latin characters and the blackness 
of the ink,) the Gothic version of Saint Paul’s two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and to Titus. What is deficient in 
the preceding manuscript is found in this, which has some various 
readings peculiar to itself, and therefore is an independent codex. 

In the third manuscript, noted G. 82., a quarto Latin volume, 
containing the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca’s Tragedies of 
Medea and Cidipus, Mai discovered fragments of the books of 
Kings', Ezra, and Nehemiah. This discovery is peculiarly valuable, 
as not the smallest portion of the Gothic version of the Old Testa- 
ment was known to be in existence. The date of the Latin writing 
of this manuscript, which Mai deciphered with great difficulty, is not 
specified ; but, on comparing his specimen of it with other engraved 
specimens, we are inclined to refer it to the eighth or ninth century. 

* The fourth specimen (noted I. 61.) consists of a single sheet in 
small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John’s Gospel 
in Latin, under which are found fragments of the twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, 
which are wanting in the celebrated manuscript of the Gothic 
Gospels preserved at Upsal, and usually known by the appellation 
of the Codex Argenteus. 

“The fifth and last manuscript (noted G. 147.), which has pre- 
served some remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Chalcedon; under the later writing have 
been discovered some fragments of ancient authors, whose names 
Mai has not specified; and also a fragment of a Gothic Homily 
rich in biblical quotations, and the style of which he thinks shows 
that it was translated from some one of the fathers of the Greek 
Church. The characters of this manuscript bear a close resemblance 
to those of the Codex Argenteus, at Upsal, which was executed in 
the sixth century. 

“The manuscripts above described are written in broad and thick 
characters, without any division of words or of chapters, but with 
contractions of proper names, similar to those found in ancient 
Greek MSS. Some sections, however, have been discoyered, which 


’ See as to this point a preceding note, 
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are indicated by numeral marks or larger spaces, and sometimes by 
large letters. The Gothic writing is referred to the sixth century.” 

The different portions found in these palimpsests were published 
at various times; at first Mai and Castiglione were united in their 
editorial occupation, but after the former was appointed Custode of 
the Vatican Library, the whole of this work devolved on Castiglione 
alone. 

The result has been that we are in possession from the different 
palimpsests, of by far the greater part of St. Paul’s Epistles. Some 
few portions of the Gospels also which are defective in the Codex 
Argenteus were supplied from these palimpsest treasures of the 
Ambrosian Library. 

The Codex Argenteus is defective at the beginning as far as Matt. 
vy. 15.; from vi. 33—vii. 12., x. 1—23., xi. 25—xxvi. 70., xxvii. 
19—42., xxvii. 66. to the end of the Gospel; Mark vi. 30—53., xii. 
38—xili. 16., xiii. 29—xiv. 4., xiv. 16—41., xvi. 12. to the end; 
Luke x. 30—xiv. 9., xvi. 24—xvil. 3., xx. 46. to the end of the 
Gospel; John i.—v. 45., xi. 47—xii. 1., xii, 49—xill. 11., xix. 13. 
to the end of the Gospel. 

Some of these defects were supplied by Mai from the Ambrosian 
palimpsests, particularly Matt. xxv. 38—xxvi. 3., and xxvi. 65. and 
following verses. Also a few verses, in the early chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel by Massman from a Gothic exposition. All the verses 
after Luke xx. 37., and a few other places which were deficient in 
the early editions of Ulphilas, were added by Ihre, from his careful 
investigation of those parts of the codex which were scarcely 
legible. 

“St. Paul’s Epistles are defective (after the fragments from different 
sources have been gathered together),—Rom. to vi. 23., viii. 1O—34., 
xiv. 20—xv. 3., xv. 13—xvi. 21.; 1 Cor. i. 1—12., 1. 22—iv. 2., iv. 
172. 3), vi b—_-v.°5.,) “yi. 28—vin. 9., ix. 9—-19., x. ἘΞ: 1 δ: 
xsubol—xn. 10:, xi. 22——xni. 1., xii, 12—xiv. 20, πεῖν 27 xv 
I, xv. 35—46:5 Gal. i. 7—20. ; Phil. i. 1—14., τἰ 8—22., iv. 17. to 
mer.ena. Cal. 1. τὺ 29-—n., Ll. 1 Thess. 1. 1Ξ τ We 
Thess. 11. 4—15.; 1 Tim. v. 16. to the end; 2 Tim. iv. 16. to the 
end; Tit. ii. 1. to the end; Philem. to ver. 11. and from ver. 23. 

Of the Hebrews, Catholic Epistles, Acts or Apocalypse no part 
has been brought to light from the palimpsests. It is probable that 
the version of Ulphilas was not confined to the Gospels and St. 
Paul’s Epistles; for it was long before any portions of the latter 
were known; and indeed we ‘now owe more than a third part of 
what we possess of this translation of the New Testament to the 
discoveries of Mai. 

The whole of these portions of the Gothic version are combined 
in the edition of Gabelentz and Loebe, which appeared in different 
parts from 1836 to 1845.' These editors did their utmost, it 


1 Ulfilas. Veteris et Novi Testamenti versionis Gothics fragmenta que supersunt ad 
fidem Codd. castigata Iatinitate donata adnotatione critica instructa; cum glossario et 
Grammatica Lingus Gothice conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et Dr. T 
Loebe. (2 vols. 4to.) Lipsiz, 1843, 

x 2 
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appears, to recompare with the MSS. at Upsal and Milan all that 
they re-edited. The Latin version placed below the text is made to 
exhibit, as far as possible, the peculiarities of the Gothic phrase- 
ology, and the brief notes relate to peculiarities in the MSS., or to 
points of Gothic grammar and usage of words, or to the bearing of 
the Gothic readings as evidencing the Greek text employed. It is 
thus easy even for those who are very little acquainted with the 
Gothic idiom to use this version critically. Gabelentz and Loebe 
have employed the Roman character in their edition. 

A small edition of this version by Gaugengigl appeared in 1848.! 
Recently there have appeared two Gothic editions; one of the 
Gospels by Uppstrém ? representing the Codex Argenteus very exactly 
line for line (accompanied by a beautiful facsimile); and one of all 
the Gothic fragments by Massman, in which the Gothic is accom- 
panied by several other critical additions.* 

It is not to be questioned that this translation was made direct 
from the Greek ; the constructions that are imitated and the forms by 
which compound words are at times rendered, make this certain. 
Even the mistakes of rendering show that it was the Greek text that 
was before the translator’s eye. 

But though the Greek basis of this version is most certain, pas- 
sages have been pointed out in which some Latin influence seems 
traceable. These peculiarities are most, if not all, of them in the 
form of glossematical amplifications; and few of them are quite 
peculiar to the Gothic and the Latin. If the version of Ulphilas 
received them from the Latin, it must have been in all probability 
during the time of the Gothic rule in Italy, when amplifications 
might easily have been written in the margin of a Gothic codex. 
One Codex Bilinguis (Latin and Gothic) has already come to light, 
namely, that from which Knittel published the first known fragments 
of the Epistle to the Romans; and should others be found, we may 
be able to trace the connection more exactly. Besides the Codex 


1 Gaugengigl’s edition seems to merit but little attention. Uppstrém says of it “In 
horum [editorum sc.] numerum Ignatium Gaugengig] consulto non referimus, quam is 
omnia sua, eaque magna mendorum typographicorum copia vitiata, praesertim ex editione 
Gabelentii Loebeique hauserit.” 

* Codex Argenteus s. sacrorum Evyangeliorum versionis Gothice fragmenta, que iterum 
recognita adnotationibusque instructa per lineas singulas ad fidem cod. additis fragmentis 
evangelicis codd. Ambrosianorum, et tab. lapide expressa. Ed. Dr. And. Uppstrém. 
Upsalix, 1854, 

* Ulfilas. Die heiligen Schriften alten und neuen Bundes in gothischer Sprache. Mit ge- 
geniiberstander griechischer und lateinischer Version, Anmerkungen, Wérterbuch, Sprach- 
lehre und geschichtlicher Einleitung Von H. F. Massmann. Pt. 1. Stuttgart, 1855. 8vo. 
This first part contains all the Gothic text that is known to be extant, and the commence- 
meut of the notes; all the explanatory portion, historical introduction, &c. is to follow in 
the second and concluding part. Massman has given some fragments of the Old Test. 
besides those edited by Mai and Castiglione, but these seem to have been gathered from 
quotations. In this volume the Gothic in large type occupies the left-hand page; on the 
other in two columns are the corresponding Greek and Latin texts. In the absence as yet 
of all explanation, it may be remarked that the Greek seems to be such a text as the 
editor supposed Ulphilas to have had before him, and the Latin is a copy of the Vulgate, 
not the Clementine, nor yet exactly that edited from the Codex Amiatinus by Tischendorf, 
though it resembles the actual readings of that MS. as corrected by Tregelles from his 
collation and the re-comparison of Signor del Furia. 
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Carolinus, such MSS. may in all probability have existed, and that, 
too, before the time in which the Codex Argenteus was written. It 
has been already remarked that the Latin text accompanying the 
Gothic fragments in the Codex Carolinus is such as was in use before 
the revision of Jerome had been brought into common circulation. 
And it is evident that these were the two tongues needed in Italy in 
that day by the two parties, the ruling Goths and the people at large. 
The order of the Gothic Gospels, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, seems 
clearly to be taken from the old Latin. 

But the Latin colouring is but slight in this version, so much so 
that it might be almost passed by in an estimate of its general cha- 
racteristics. As amonument of the fourth century it may be con- 
sidered as exhibiting peculiarly the kind of text that might have been 
expected : it abounds in readings which are found in the mass of the 
later copies; it also contains a great many which are altogether of the 
most ancient class. Though there is no precise resemblance in the 
text of this MS. throughout, to the revised Latin of the Codex 
Brixianus, they possess features in common; there is a similar 
mixture of old readings with those that had come into use. It must 
have been by means of Greek MSS., somewhat resembling the basis 
of the Gothic, that the Italic revision of the fourth century was 
carried on. 

Thus in all cases in which this version does support the readings of 
more ancient authorities, it is not only entitled to an attentive hearing, 
but it must be considered to confirm them greatly. Allowance must 
always be made in using this version for the partial remoulding of the 
Greek text from which it was taken, and also for glosses which have 
been introduced by copyists into the version itself. As a critical 
witness it cannot take the high place that belongs to the Latin and 
Egyptian versions. 

The readings of the Gothic have been a portion of the apparatus 
of every critical editor from Mill onward; it is, however, only the 
more recent that have been enabled to employ it in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 


CirrA Pek ΧΕΙ 
THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 


THE Armenian translation belongs to the fifth century. At the 
beginning of that age, Armenian literature commenced with Miesrob, 
the inventor of the alphabet of that language; before that time they 
are said to have employed the Syriac letters. The fact seems to be, 
that they were in some measure connected, as to the reception of 
Christianity, with Edessa, and hence for a time they had no Christian 
literature of their own. It was no doubt a work of considerable 
difficulty to adapt an alphabet to the peculiar conformation of that 
language. 
Σ 8 
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Miesrob seems to have regarded his invention of the Armenian 
alphabet as given him by a heavenly vision. Isaac the Armenian 
patriarch became a warm patron of this new invention, and he with 
Miesrob laboured to instruct the Armenians. After a time Miesrob 
found Isaac occupied in translating from the Syriac into Armenian; 
this was done, because no Greek books could be had, the Persian 
general Merazan having burned them; apparently because of that 
language showing a connection with the empire. . There seems to be 
some doubt what Isaac was translating, and it is by no means clear 
that it was the Scriptures. It might even seem as if Miesrob him- 
self had, with Joseph and Eznak his companions, previously begun a 
translation from the Syriac, beginning with the Proverbs, and com- 
pleting all, including the New Testament. 

In 431 Joseph and Eznak returned from the council of Ephesus, 
bringing with them a copy of the Bible in Greek: on this Isaac and 
Miesrob threw aside what they had previously done, and commenced 
the work anew. But here a fresh difficulty arose, they were insuffi- 
ciently skilled in the Greek tongue; therefore Eznak and Joseph, 
together with Moses Chorenensis, himself the narrator of these 
particulars, were sent to Alexandria to perfect themselves in that 
language. There they made what they term the ¢hird translation 
into Armenian: the first being the attempt to do the work from the 
Syriac, and the second that which was frustrated through want of 
knowledge of Greek. There can be little doubt that in the last 
there were not a few portions used, which had at first been formed 
from the Syriac, and that they were afterwards revised and re- 
moulded so as to suit the Greek. 

Before inquiring into the character of text found in this version, 
or into the kind of preservation with which it has come down to us, 
it will be well on some accounts to mention first of all the printed 
editions. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, MS. copies of the 
Armenian Bible having become very scarce and expensive, the 
Armenian bishops, in a synod held in 1662, determined to get it 
printed, if possible, in Europe. For this purpose an Armenian of 
Erivan, commonly known by the name of Oscan or Uscan (by which 
he is said to have been called from his abode in the monastery of 
Uski'), was sent to Europe for the purpose. 


1 “ Br hat seinen Sitz im Kloster Uski, woher er in Frankreich Uscanus genannt wurde.” 
Hnug’s Finleitung, § 89. p. 355. ed. 1847. It seems, then, as if we had no name for this 
man. He appears to call himself “ bishop” on the title page of the Bible that he edited, 
and some term him Bishop of Erivan, and yet others deny that he was properly a bishop 
at all. (Bischof Uscan, wie man ihn gewohnlich nennt, ob er gleich nicht Bischof war. 
Fichhorn, Einleitung, v. 87.) ‘Thus much is certain, that he did come from the East, that 
he did print the Armenian Bible at Amsterdam, and that Pére Simon knew him at Paris 
in 1670, and that he died at Marseilles, where by the permission of Louis XTV. the printing 
of ecclesiastical books for the Armenians was for some time carried on; though hindered 
by a question which came under discussion, whether the Church of Rome ought not to 
consider the Armenian mode of celebrating the Lord’s Supper as involving idolatry, 
because the bread is adored prior to consecration, This discussion had nothing to do with 
the printing of the Armenian Bible, though it has sometimes been confounded with it, as 
though Uscan had tried to print it at Marseilles and did not succeed. 
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Uscan, after having stayed fifteen months at Rome without success 
in the object of his mission to the West, even though the Armenians 
in their distress had then submitted to Papal authority, at length by 
passing onward to a Protestant country, got the Armenian Bible 
printed at Amsterdam under the following title :— 

Biblia Armena juxta versionem LX X. interpretum, jussu Jacobi 
Characteri Armenorum. Proto-Patriarche adornata et edita studio 
Oskan Wartabied (id est) Episcopo Yuschuaran in Armenia de 
Dominatione Persica, juvante Salomone de Leon ejus Diacono. Am- 
stelodami era Armenorum 1115. Christi 1666. 

A separate edition of the New Testament followed in 1668, in 
which the text of Uscan was used ; as it was also in the Bibles which 
appeared in the former part of the last century. In 1789 Dr. Zohrab 
published an improved edition of the New Testament at Venice (in 
which 1 John v. 7. was denoted as not being found in the Armenian 
MSS.), and in 1805 he brought out his edition of the whole Arme- 
nian Bible, in which he used the authority of MSS. throughout. 
The basis was a codex written in Cilicia in the fourteenth century: 
with this several other MSS. were compared ; and the results of the 
collations are subjoined (with great care apparently ) at the foot of the 
pages. The number of MSS. employed by Zohrab and his coadjutors 
is said to have been eight of the whole Bible, and twenty of the New 
Testament; but particular portions, such as the Psalms, seem to have 
been contained in several others. 

Tischendorf learned from Aucher of the Monastery of St. Lazarus, 
Venice, that he and others of his fellow monks at that place had 
undertaken a new critical edition. It is not improbable that they 
may now have Armenian MSS. of value, which they did not possess 
in the time of Zohrab. 

As this version has never been published with a Latin translation, 
critical editors of the Greek New Testament have never been able 
to use it through the same medium as those other versions with the 
languages of which they were not themselves acquainted. They have 
thus not had the same opportunity of being rightly guided as to the 
general text, or of being misled as to points where the Latin inter- 
pretation might be inadequate. Louis Piques communicated some 
of the readings to Mill; La Croze enabled Wetstein to give yet 
more citations; Griesbach enlarged the critical knowledge possessed 
of this version through the aid of Bredenkamp of Hamburg, who 
collated, for his second edition of the Greek New Testament, the 
Armenian text of Zohrab published in 1789. Scholz states that 
Cirbied, Armenian professor at Paris, and also the Mechitarist monks 
at Vienna, collated for his benefit the critical edition of Zohrab, 
1805: this must, however, have been used very partially.’ 


} Tt seems sometimes as if the notes of Cirbied or the Mechitarists were misunderstood 
by Scholz: thus in Col. ii. 2., where the common text has τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ πατρὸς καὶ χριστοῦ, 
A. and C, omit the καὶ after θεοῦ, and B, has simply τοῦ θεοῦ χριστοῦ, some of the more 
recent copies omit all after τοῦ θεοῦ; and in favour of this reading Scholz adds “ Arm. Venet.” 
‘But the fact, however, is that the Venice edition has, “the mystery of God in Christ 
Jesus: ” in the margin there is a reference to Uscan’s text, and he had “the mystery of 
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As the Armenian version had thus been very imperfectly employed 
for critical purposes, and as the only text that was worthy of reliance 
was virtually uncollated, and as the most contradictory statements 
were circulated respecting this version, the character of its readings, 
and its Latinizing or the contrary,—it was obviously desirable that 
means should be taken fully to use the text edited by Zohrab, and the 
variations of the MSS. as noted by him. This was an object felt to 
be of importance by Dr. Tregelles, in making the preparations for his 
Greek Testament. Distrusting his ability to acquire a sufficient 
acquaintance with Armenian to accomplish this work himself (and 
having previously been prevented by the decease of his friend Sarkies 
Davids of Shiraz, M. D., Glasgow, from obtaining his promised aid), 
it was some time before competent assistance was procured. ‘This 
work was at last taken up by Cuarues Rieu, Ph. 1). of the British 
Museum, and it was executed in such a manner as to give a kind of 
verbal connection between the Armenian version and the Greek. In 
a Greek New Testament each word was underlined when there was 
no difference whatever from the Greek; all transpositions were noted ; 
all sentences not rendered strictly literally were marked. Whatever 
the Armenian omits remained without being underlined; while all 
additions, variations, &c., were indicated in the margin. At the foot 
of each page Dr. Rieu added the variations of the MSS. collated by 
Zohrab, or the text of Uscan, when the Venetian editor departed 
from it. In this manner Tregelles was able to form a judgement 
respecting this version, independently of the statements of previous 
writers, to correct remarks that have been made, and to use the read- 
ings of the text and the MSS. with a degree of certainty which he 
could not otherwise have attained. 

It had been early noticed that Uscan’s text contains the verse 
1 John y. 7.; and this led to the suspicion that he had himself in- 
serted it by translation from the Latin: indeed he seems to have 
admitted that he used the Latin to supply what he found defective 
in his MS. But it was doubted whether ¢his addition was due to 
Uscan, for it was said that Haitho or Haithom, the king of Armenia 
in the thirteenth century (1224-70), had introduced the verse; in fact, 
that he had revised the Armenian version by the Latin Vulgate, and 
that he had translated even all the prefaces which bear the name of 
Jerome, real and spurious, into Armenian: that he did this last work 
seems pretty certain. 

As 1 John y. 7. is quoted by a synod held at Sis in Armenia 
thirty-seven years after the death of Haithom, it was deemed pretty 
certain that it had been brought into the text by that king, whose 
adherence to the Western Church was very marked, and who at 
leneth became a Franciscan monk. 

Thus there rested on this version a kind of suspicion, which could 


God the Father in Christ Jesus ;” and this was followed by the Venice edition of 1816. 


All that the collators ought to have indicated as omitted in the Venice edition of 1805 is 
the word “ Father; ” for in that alone does it differ from Usean. Griesbach does not give 
the reading of the Armenian text as it stands in Uscan quite correctly, for he, omits 


* Jesus” at the end of the sentence, 
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only be removed, or else changed into a certainty, by the facts of the 
case, and the nature of the version being better known. 

The omission of 1 John ν. 7. by Zohrab, because of its not being 
the reading of his MSS., did something towards rehabilitating this 
version as a critical witness. The facts of the case are thus stated by 
Dr. Rieu: “ Out of eighteen MSS. used by Zohrab, only one, written 
A. D. 1656, has this passage as in the Stephanic Greek text. An ancient 
MS. presents a similar reading, but it has evidently been altered in 
that place by a recent hand.”!. It should farther be added that Dr. 
Rieu gives the wording of this passage, as found in the MS. of 1656, 
differently from its form in Uscan’s text. Thus there was a trace of 
this reading in Armenian before the time of Uscan, but it had not 
affected the copies in general, and he at least was independent of 
what was found elsewhere in Armenian. But did he obtain it from 
the Latin? The probability of this is obvious to every one who can 
apprehend the bearing of the subject, and this will become a moral 
certainty if we find in the context proofs of comparison with the 
Vulgate. Now in ver. 6. for τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστιν ἡ ἀληθεία, Uscan’s 
Armenian differs from all the other collated Armenian MSS. in 
having the reading of the Vulgate “ Christus est veritas.” (So too 
Cod. Montfort. See above, p. 215.) In ver. 20. for ἐσμεν, Uscan’s 
Armenian agrees with the Latin in reading the subj. ὦμεν, simus. 
(So too Cod. Montfort.) This may seem a trifling point, but the 
other Armenian MSS. differ even here. Chap. iii. i for ἀγαπῶμεν, 
the Vulgate has diligatis; so Uscan alone. Rev. 1. lit Uscan with 
the Vulgate has ταῖς ev’Acia of the common text. vi. 3. and 5., Uscan’s 
alone of the Armenian copies has ἔρχου καὶ ide: so too the modern 
Vulgate. James 1. 1., Vulgate has Domini zostri, and so Uscan. 
These may be taken as proofs that either Uscan himself, or some one 
who went before him, had occasionally used the Vulgate. But it is 
in the combined evidence of 1 John vy. in verses 6. and 7. that the 
most conclusive evidence is found against Uscan’s Armenian, just as 
against the Codex Montfortianus. 

But even if Uscan’s Armenian text alone were known, it would 
be impossible to substantiate a charge of general or systematic altera-~ 
tion: the places in which the Armenian differs from the Vulgate in 
marked or characteristic readings, are so many throughout the New 
Testament, as to prove this to be impossible ; while, on the other hand, 
the resemblances in general are not greater than exist between the 
Armenian and some of the other ancient versions. Coincidence of 
reading does not prove Latinizing to be a well founded charge. 

It appears that MSS. are not known which take us back beyond 


1 The statement made by Alter as to the information which Zohrab gave him in 1790 
(see Marsh’s Notes to Michaelis, ii, p. 616.) requires therefore a slight modification; or 
perhaps the MSS. containing the verse in any form were not known to Zohrab at that time. 
The following are Alter’s words (as cited by Marsh from the preface to his edition of the 
lliad, p. 58. Ἢ “ Plurimum reyerendus Bibliothecarius Meghitarensium, in insula S. Lazari 
Venetiis, P. Joannes Zohrab Armenus Vienne nunc (scil. 1790) negotia ages, mihi 
affirmavit, se in nullo codice Manuscripto ee Novi Testamenti, quos tamen multos et 
varios in Conventus bibliotheca habent, 1 Joh. v. 7. reperisse, illumque in nullo adhue codice 
Armeno repertum fuisse.” 
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the days of Haithom; but certainly no tolerably old codices haye 
been brought forward which exhibit any proofs that they were altered 
+o suit the Latin in his days: it is utterly uncertain whether the 
synod of Sis cited 1 John v. 7. from Azs having introduced it. If 
he really translated the Hieronymian prefaces, including the spurious 
one prefixed to the Catholic Epistles, that text would be there found, 
and this might have been all that Haithom actually did in bringing 
it into notice. 

The following may be taken as additional instances of the accord- 
ance of Uscan’s readings with those of the Vulgate. Matt. vi. 14., 
both add at the end, delicta vestra. vii. 29.,both similarly add, δέ 
Pharasei. xiv. 32., for the Greek ἐμβάντων αὐτῶν the Vulgate has 
cum ascendisset, and Uscan has the sing. xvi. 2,3., a large omission 
in the Armenian copies (with some other authorities), the whole of 
which is supplied in Uscan’s text; Dr. Rieu states “from the Latin.” 
xxiii. 14., οὐαὶ δὲ ὑμῖν .... ὅτι κατεσθίετε. : . . περισσότερον 
κρίμα is added by Uscan with the Vulgate, though it “is wanting in 
all the Armenian MSS.” Mark xiv. 62., both read “ virtutes Dei.” 
John viii. 1—11. seems in Uscan to be introduced in accordance with 
the Vulgate. Acts xv. 18., where the rest of the Armenian MSS. 
with other authorities omit αἴ] after αἰῶνος, Uscan and Vulgate have, 
“est Domino opus suum.” xy. 34., both add, Judas autem solus abiit 
Jerusalem. xix. 23., Vulgate has “ de via Domini;” so Uscan. xxiii. 
between verses 24. and 25. the Vulgate introduces, Timuit enim ne 
forte raperent eum Judei et occiderent, et ipse postea calumniam susti- 
neret, tanquam accepturus pecuniam; Uscan has this same addition 
(though introduced, by inadvertence apparently, before πρὸς Φήλικα 
τὸν ἡγεμόνα), “not to be found in any Armenian MS.” xxvii. 29. 
omitted by the Armenian MSS. (with other authorities) added in 
Uscan as in the Vulgate. 

It has sometimes been said that this version was made from the 
Peshito Syriac, and not from the Greek: the only grounds for the 
assertion are a few passages connected with one portion of the history. 
It need not be doubted that in some few places readings were intro- 
duced from the Peshito; the most marked of these is probably the 
introduction into Matt. xxviii. 18. of καὶ καθὼς ἀπέσταλκέ με ὁ πατήρ 
μου, Kayo ἀποστέλλω ὑμᾶς, an amplification from John xx. 21.; but 
such occurrences are only sporadic ; there is no characteristic resem- 
blance between this version and the Peshito Syriac. 

In the Acts and some other parts, several of the additions are 
found in the Armenian which are common to it and the Western 
documents; they, are, however, far shorter and less numerous than 
in D. and the margin of the Harclean Syriac. 

The collation of MSS. by Zohrab, and the results stated by Dr. 
Rieu, seem to prove that some of the Armenian MSS. must differ 
much, as to the character of their text, from the rest. There seem 
to be intimations of a remodelling of the version with various Greek 


1 He mentions, however, that the passage is found in one Armenian MS.; probably one 
quite recent. 
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copies, or else it is possible that differences have existed in the 
exemplars almost from the first, through the influence of the MS. 
which Joseph and Eznak brought from Ephesus, having been modi- 
fied by what they read and used when at Alexandria. This may 
account for some of the variations of copies one from another; but, 
in whatever way it arose, comparison with Greek codices of different 
kinds is a most certain conclusion. In our present state of informa- 
tion, all that we can do is to mention the varieties as and when they 
occur; the condition of each separate Armenian MS., and the kind 
of text found in each, is more than can be specified in the present 
state of our knowledge. 

It has been of importance to examine all that is now known of 
this version ; for the manner in which it has been regarded, even by 
some very competent scholars, has been just such as if it were only 
an echo from the Latin, to which it was said that Haithom or Uscan 
had conformed it. Of the influence of the former we find no certain 
trace; the alterations made by the latter have now been rejected 
through Zohrab’s collations ; and the results, though as yet unused 
by any critical editor of the Greek New Testament, have been ren- 
dered amply available for that of Tregelles through the accurate 
examination of Dr. Rieu. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


THE ZTHIOPIC VERSION. 


THE date of the execution of this version is very uncertain: by 
some it has been referred to the time of the first introduction of 
Christianity into AXthiopia, an event which took place in the fourth 
century. Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre, determined to visit the 
region which the ecclesiastical historians termed the country of the 
Indians. On his return he touched at a port; but as the peace 
between the Romans and the “ Indians” had been ruptured a little 
while previously, the barbarians attacked the vyoyagers, all of whom 
were killed except two young relatives of Meropius, named Fru- 
mentius and /ddesius, who were sent as slaves to the king. By 
him they were entrusted with high employments, and on his death 
he gave them their liberty. They acted as ministers for the young 
king who succeeded during his minority. Soon after this they began 
to teach the people amongst whom they were the principles of the 
religion which they themselves professed. A place was soon set 
apart for Christian worship; and after a while both the Tyrians left 
the country. -Aidesius returned to his family and friends at Tyre, 
while Frumentius going to Alexandria told Athanasius of the success 
which had been vouchsafed to him in spreading Christianity in the 
land of his captivity. The result was that he was appointed by 
Athanasius the first bishop of that region; and as Axum became the 
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place of his see, we know that the India in which he laboured was 
part of Asthiopia or Abyssinia.!. Athanasius mentions this Fru- 
mentius in his apology addressed to the Emperor Constantius, com- 
plaining that the opposition to him and the Nicene faith had been 
carried so far, as that letters had been written to the rulers of 
ZEthiopia, to cause Frumentius to be summoned, in order that he 
might be indoctrinated into Arianism; he quotes from such a citation 
in which Frumentius, being suspected of being an adherent of Atha- 
nasius, was called on to be examined as to his creed by George, the 
intruding bishop of Alexandria. 

Such was the beginning of the Christian profession in that 
region; and in the ancient dialect of Axum we possess a version of 
the Scriptures. Some have attributed this to Frumentius; but this 
is unlikely, for the translator was not too well skilled in Greek, as 
will be shown below ; and the Abyssinians themselves ascribe their 
version to a later date: their accounts of it are, however, very con- 
tradictory, and they even speak of its having been made from the 
Arabic, and this it most certainly was. not. 

The first portion of the Aithiopic Scriptures published was the 
Psalter, which appeared at Rome in 1513: the language was there, 
by a strange misapprehension, termed Chaldee. 

The New Testament was printed also at Rome, in 1548 and 1549. 
In the former year appeared the first volume containing the Gospels, 
the Apocalypse, fhe Catholic Epistles, and that to the Hebrews; in 
the next year was published the second volume, containing the 
thirteen Epistles to which St. Paul’s name is prefixed. The sub- 
scription of the editors to the Gospel of St. Matthew is thus given 
in Latin by Ludolf:—* Memores estote nostrum in orationibus 
vestris sanctis, scilicet fratrum vestrorum, Tesfa-Sionis Mathesini, 
Tensea Waldi, et Zaslaski; Petri et Pauli et Bernardini; quoniam 
omnes nos filii sumus patris nostri Tecla Hainoniti Monasterii 

Romani Mons Libani dicti.” (The three latter names are the Latin 

designations of the three editors whose proper Abyssinian names 
precede.) The subscription to the Acts is thus given by Ludolf:— 
“Tsta Acta Apostolorum maxima sua parte versa sunt Rome e 
lingua Romana et Grec& in Adthiopicum propter defectum arche- 
typi: id quod addidimus vel omisimus condonate nobis, vos autem 
emendate illud.” ? 

This Roman edition is stated to be far from accurate. The 
editors complained of the difficulty in which they were placed 
through the printers being so entirely unacquainted with the lan- 
guage on which they were employed.* There seems to be some 
overstatement when they speak of having filled up a large part of 


1 See Theodoret, Hist. Ece. i. 23. Socrates, i. 19. Sozomen, ii. 24, 

2 Marsh’s Notes to Michaelis, 11. 612. 

3. «(Ὁ patres mei fratresque, nolite sinistge interpretari menda ejus, et opus manuum 
ejus. Qui enim impresserunt, non noverant legere, et noS non noveramus imprimere : 
sed juvabant illi nos, et nos juvabamus illos, sicuti cacus cecum juvat. Propterea ig- 
noscite nobis et 1115. Christian Benedict Michaelis’s translation in his Preface to Bode’s 
Collation of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the JEthiopic, 1749. This Prefuce gives a good 
account of the Roman edition. 
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the book of Acts by a translation from the Latin and Greek: it can 
hardly have been more than supplying from the Vulgate what they 
thought to be deficient in their copies. From the Roman text the 
Ethiopic New Testament was reprinted in Walton’s Polyglott ; 
but (Ludolf says) all the former errors were retained and new ones 
were introduced. The Latin version in Walton is far from accurate, 
but it was only from this text and this interpretation that the earlier 
critical editors could draw their readings of this version taken as a 
whole. Good service to sacred criticism was rendered by Bode, 
when he published a carefully executed translation into Latin of the 
whole of the A&thiopic version from the text of Walton, but with 
allowance for the typographical errors.! 

No revised or emended text of the Aithiopic New Testament 
appeared until 1826, when the Gospels were printed from a collation 
of MSS. by Thomas Pell Platt, M. A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Gospels were followed in 1830 by the 
other books, completing the New Testament under the same editorial 
eare. ‘This edition was executed for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose object was not critical, but simply to give the Abys- 
sinians the Scriptures in as good a form of their ancient version as 
could be conveniently done. Such MSS. therefore were consulted 
by Mr. Platt as were easily accessible; and such readings were 
adopted from them as appeared suitable to the object in view. 

Some few notes were made by Mr. Platt of those readings which 
particularly struck his attention while engaged in this work ; but he 
did not preserve anything like a.collation, or materials for affording 
a critical acquaintance with the MSS.’ 

The use of the 2Ethiopic version in textual criticism commenced 
(or nearly so) with the appearance of Walton’s Polyglott, where the 
Latin interpretation rendered it in a manner available to Biblical 
scholars who were not skilled in the Aithiopic tongue. The colla- 
tion and version of Bode enabled this to be done with far greater 
exactitude ; but as no critical use had been made of Mr. Platt’s 
examinations, Dr. Tregelles was desirous of obtaining all the in- 
formation that he could from that scholar. The application was re- 
sponded to with the greatest kindness. Mr. Platt sent Dr. Tregelles 
the memoranda which he had made while occupied about the 
Gospels. But few notes were made or kept; and Mr. Platt, in 
stating this to Dr. Tregelles *, thus gives the reason: “ As the work 
was published for the British and Foreign Bible Society, who, by 
the laws of their constitution, could not print any preface or notes, I 


1 Brunswick, 1753. 2 vols. 4to. 

2 He gave however a good deal of information respecting /Ethiopic MSS. in the 
following work: —‘“ A Catalogue of the Ethiopic Biblical MSS. in the Royal Library of 
Paris and in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society; also some account of 
those in the Vatican Library at Rome. With remarks and extracts. To which are added 
specimens of versions of the New Testament into the modern languages of Abyssinia: 
and a grammatical analysis of a chapter in the Amharic dialect: with facsimiles of an 
Ethiopic and an Amharic MS. By Thomas Pell Platt, B. A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. M.DCCC.XXIII. 

3 In a private letter, Oct. 13, 1849, 
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was rather careless about writing or keeping any. In fact, having a 
good deal of editorial work on my hands at the time, I probably 
made the circumstance that I have mentioned an excuse to my own 
mind for getting rid of additional labour.” 

The notes of Mr. Platt do not go beyond the Gospels: his pro- 
cedure as to the text in the latter part of the New Testament was 
thus described by himself!: “ For the Acts and Epistles I had 
nothing but one MS. (which was, and I suppose is still, in the 
library of the British and Foreign Bible Society), and Walton’s 
text. Whenever therefore my edition differs from Walton, you 
may conclude that it represents the text of that MS. For though 
Ihave not any collation by me to refer to, I think I may safely 
assert that I never ventured to introduce emendations of my own.” ? 

To use the text of Mr. Platt the aid of an A&thiopic scholar was 
needful; this help was afforded by L. A. Prevost, Esq., of the 
British Museum, who collated it with the text of Walton, noting 


the variations of reading, and giving the literal translation of the 


variations: this, together with Bode’s Latin interpretation, afforded 
good materials for using the Ethiopic version, in every form in 
which it has been published. 

In examining the translation one of the first points that is obvious 
proves, indeed, that it was made from the Greek, but that the trans- 
lator could not have been a Greek himself: it is useless to think of 


1 In a letter to Dr. Tregelles, Noy. 8. 1849. 

2 The following is the notation of the Athiopic MSS. cited by Mr. Platt in the notes 
to the Gospels refered to above. 

In St. Matthew a. M. and iii, a MS. commencing in chap. xi. 
In St. Mark a. M. only. 

In St Luke a. 18, 19. 5. 

In St. John a. 1. 2. 3. CL 5. 

The MS. “iii.” seems to be that similarly noted by Mr. Platt in his list of the Bible 
Society’s MSS. p. 9. (See what he says of this MS. p. 11.) 

18. and 19. appear to be the MSS similarly noted amongst those removed from the 
Library of St. Germain des Prez to the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris. But why they are 
cited under St. Luke only, when they are described as containing the four Gospels, does 
not appear. However, Mr. Platt distinctly says that in Matt. he had only the aid of a. 
M. and iii.; and in St. Mark of a. and M. only. 

C. appears to be the MS. of St. John at Cambridge, brought from India by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan. 

a. is clearly a MS. of the four Gospels; but the only ones mentioned in Platt’s 
catalogues containing them all are 18. 19.; which are cited in St. Luke under those desig- 
nations. Mr. Platt (p.11.) speaks very highly of 18.; but that MS. cannot be a., because 
these MSS. are cited for opposing readings: 19. is similarly precluded from being a. 

M. appears to be very likely “iv.” in the Bible Society’s list; but there is nothing to 
identify them positively. 

1. 2. and 3. in St. John’s Gospel may be respectively, v., vi. and vii. in the Bible 
Socicty’s list. 

What MS. is intended by “ 5.” of St. Luke and St. John seems quite uncertain: from 
his notes it was clearly one to which he did not continue to have access. Mr. Platt says 
in his notes distinctly that a. and M. were manuscripts,and not any collection of readings: 
“ Per undena priora capita Evangelii S. Matthzei duo tantum codices Manuscripti aderant 
a. et M. cum Waltoni textu conferendi.” 

The MS. to which Mr. Platt referred in the letter cited above, as that which he employed 
in the latter part of the N. Test. published in 1830, is not mentioned in the list of those 
belonging to the Bible Society in 1823; it must therefore have been a subsequent purchase: 
it is then possible that a. and M. were MSS. acquired after Mr. Platt’s catalogue was 
printed. Is there any belonging to the Asiatic Society, and one to the British Museum, 
which would answer these descriptions? the initial designations would suit, 
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its having been the work of Frumentius.' The following instances 
will prove this: —épsa is confounded with ὄρεα (or ὄρη); thus 
Matt. iv. 13. “in monte Zabulon;” xix. 1. “in montes Jude trans 
Jordanem.” Acts ili. 8. ἁλλόμενος “ pisces capiens, qs. ἁλιεύων vel 
ἁλιευόμενος : ἢ so C. B. Michaelis; Bode however renders “ celeriter 
incedens.” iii. 20. προκεχειρισμένον confounded with προκεχρισμένον, 
“quem preunxit.” 1. 57. κατενύγησαν taken as κατηνοίγησαν, ““ aperti 
sunt quoad cor eorum.” xvi. 25. ἐπηκροῶντο αὐτῶν οἱ δέσμιοι taken as 
if ἐπεκρούοντο αὐτῶν οἱ δεσμοί; “ percussa sunt vincula eorum.” xx. 
15. ἀντικρὺ Χίου, rendered Anticras Chiu. Matt. v. 25. εὐνοῶν ren- 
dered intelligens, as if ἐννοῶν. Luke vill. 29. καὶ πέδαις φυλασσόμενος 
is taken as if there were παιδίοις, “a parvulis custoditus.” 2 Cor. 
vil. 2. χωρήσατε is rendered “ separate,” as if ywpicate. Rom. vii. 
11. ἐξηπάτησε is taken as if ἐξεπάτησε, “ conculcavit.” Rev. iv. 3. 
ἶρις is rendered “ sacerdotes,” as if it were ἱερεῖς. Words are con- 
founded in their meaning, which happen to be spelled with the same 
letters: thus in 1 Cor. xii. 28. “ Posuit Dominus aurem ecclesiz,” 
from confounding the meanings of OT2. To the above may be 
added places in which a word was wrongly supposed to be connected 
with another of a different meaning, such as Matt. v. 22., “ Qui 
autem dixerit fratrem suum pannosum,” a mistake arising from ῥακὰ 
not having been understood, and a meaning having been sought 
through paxos. 

Perhaps these proofs of Greek origin are most frequent in the 
book of Acts: this of itself would Umit the application of the state- 
ment of the Roman editors as to what they supplied. Also Mr. 
Platt’s text intimates that there was no great difference between the 
Roman text of the MS. which he used; except that the former 
added some things which the MS. with other authorities omitted. 

It can be no cause for surprise that this version, made by such an 
incompetent translator, should often be very poor and incorrect. 
The Gospels are the best executed portion; St. Paul’s Epistles are 
often a dreary paraphrase, which, with all allowance for transmis- 
sional mistakes, could never have been a good translation. 

Mr. Platt says of some of the MSS. which he examined: “ The 
MS. of St. Germains, No. 18., seems to present the best readings ; 
and, from other circumstances hereafter to be mentioned, appears to 
be an authentic copy of the received text. From this copy, No. 19., 
which is also ancient and bears marks of authenticity, differs, espe- 
cially in passages which present any little difficulty, and are not 
merely historical. .... The state of the text in MS. No. 1. of 
the Royal Library, seems to have tended most to decide Ludolf’s 
opinion respecting the existence of two versions. He says (Comm. 
p- 299.): ‘Evangelia Matthzi et Marci in Bibliotheca Regis Galliz 
extantia plurimum differunt ab impressis, ut vix versus unus cum 
altero conyeniat ; nam paraphrasis magis est quam versio.’. . . . It 
does not however differ more, so far as the sense which its readings 


1 See C. B. Michaelis in his preface to Bode’s collation of St. Matthew, who gives most 
of these instances, 
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exhibit is concerned, than No. 19. St. Germain from No. 18. What 
gives it the appearance of a loose and paraphrastic translation is, 
that it contains so many repetitions, continually representing the 
same phrase by two different expressions immediately succeeding 
one another; and when these are not connected together by the requi- 
site intermediate particles, of course a great confusion is introduced. 
I collated part of the Gospel of St. Matthew in this MS. with the 
Bible Society’s MSS. No. iii. and No. iv., and the observation of a 
very curious circumstance was the result. The texts of these two 
latter MSS. vary, and I found that in almost every instance where 
they give different readings of a phrase, both those readings are in- 
serted in the MS. of the Royal Library, even when they only have 
different forms of the same verb.” ! 

But such is the confusion in MSS. that the theory of two 
versions meets the phenomena very inadequately. It seems as if 
there was originally one version of the Gospels, afterwards compared 
with Greek MSS. of a different class; and the MSS. in general 
bearing proofs of containing a text modified by such comparison ; 
while others contain throughout conflate readings. 

Whether the version was all executed at one time, or by the same 
person or persons, may be doubted: thus the latter part is so much 
more paraphrastic than the Gospels, and shows sucha general incom- 
petence, that it looks as if it had originated with a more recent hand, 
perhaps the reviser of the Gospels. 

The text of this version, as might be supposed from what has 
already been said, is very mixed; there seems a good portion of 
Alexandrian readings, but also with much that is Constantinopolitan 
interspersed. It requires a more full knowledge than we possess of 
the minute features of the MSS. before the original form of the 
version can be critically determined. It may in general be said 
that this version, even as now known, upholds the ancient Greek 
text, though, from its want of minute exactitude, there are many 
places in which its readings cannot be cited at all, or at least not 
with confidence, in favour of either of two conflicting readings.? 

Mr. Platt’s text sets this version on a basis of certain MS. autho- 
rity, and enables us to know that it is quite independent of the 
Latin Vulgate, though from the object which he had in view, readings 
are introduced into his edition which appear to belong to the revision 
of the version, and not to its original form: the collation of his text 
with Walton, made by Mr. Prevost, supplies a great deal; Mr. 
Platt’s notes, too, are valuable in themselves, and they point to the 
work which some one may yet undertake for this version. 

This version has generally been cited amongst those which simply 
contain the last eleven verses of St. Mark’s Gospel. But the testi- 
mony was very different of the two MSS. of the place collated by 


1 Catalogue, pp. 11, 12. 
2 It is very possible that the intercourse in the time of Justinian between the Byzantine 
court and the southern shores of the Red Sea may have been in some way connected with 
the completion or the revision of this version, 
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‘Mr. Platt. He says, “Inter verr. 8 & 9 inserunt M. A. “ ΜῈ cum 
perfecisset dicere omnia que precepit Petro et suis, postquam appa- 
ruisset tis Dominus Jesus ab ortu solis usque ad occasum, dimisit eos ut 
predicarent Evangelium sanctum, quod non corrumpitur, in salutem 
eternam.’” The resemblance of this to the Greek Codex L. is very 
marked !: the /Ethiopic version must have been formed or revised 
with MSS. which contained double terminations for St. Mark’s Gospel. 

A specimen of an Aithiopic MS. is introduced by the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, with the following description, which details much that is 
characteristic of documents in that language. 

“«Α valuable manuscript of the AXthiopic version, in fine preser- 
vation, is in the possession of the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. From amemoir on this manuscript by Professor 
Lee, we learn, that it contains the first eight books of the Old 
Testament, written on vellum, in a bold and masterly hand, in two 
columns on each, page. The length of the page is that of a large 
quarto; the width is not quite so great. ‘The volume contains 285 
folios, of which the text covers 282, very accurately written, and in 
high preservation. On the first page is written, in Ethiopic, the in- 
vocation usually found in the books of the Eastern Christians: ‘ In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Then follows an account of the contents of the book, written in 
Latin by some former possessor, and a date A.D. 1596, 20th Sep- 
tember. On the reverse of the first folio is found a table, not un- 
like the tables of genealogy in some of our old English Bibles, 
which seems to be intended to show the hours appointed for certain 

rayers. Then follows the book of Genesis, as translated from the 
Greek of the Septuagint. On the reverse of the third folio is the 
following inscription in Arabic: ‘The poor Ribea, the Son of Elias, 
wrote it: O wine! to which nothing can be assimilated, either in 
reality or appearance: O excellent drink! of which our Lord said, 
having the cup in his hand, and giving thanks, “ This is my blood 
for the salvation of men.”’ Folios 7. and 8. have been supplied, in 
paper, by a more modern hand. On the reverse of folio 8. is a very 
humble attempt at drawing, in the figure of a person apparently in 
prayer, accompanied by an inscription in Ethiopic at the side of the 
figure: ‘In the prayers of Moses and Aaron, to? Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, am I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in the power of 
the Trinity, a weak, infirm, and defiled sinner. Let them implore 
Christ.’ Under the drawing, in Ethiopic: ‘In the same manner, 
every slayer that slays Cain, will I repay in this; and, as he slew, 
so shall he be slain.’ On the reverse of folio 98., at the end of the 
book of Exodus, are two figures, somewhat similar, but rather 


1 See “ Account of Printed Text,” p. 254. This note of Mr. Platt’s was overlooked, 
when the Ethiopic was mentioned in p, 255. of that volume: its citation would have 
materially strengthened the points there laid down. 

2 « As this inscription, which occurs on the supplied leaves, savours of the errors of the 
Romish church, it was probably written by some Abyssinian Romanist. The inscriptions 
of Isaac, the writer of the MS., though mutilated, and sometimes obscure, seem free from 
these errors. The figure of St. Peter, mentioned below, was probably traced by the same 
hand. 
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better drawn, and seemingly by the writer of the manuscript; and 
in another place or two there are marginal ornaments. At the end 
of Deuteronomy is this inscription, in Ethiopic: ‘ The repetition of 
the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 5070! (words). 
Intercede for your slave Isaac.’ — At the end of the volume: ‘ Pray 
for those who laboured in this book; and for your slave Isaac, who 
gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy.’ Then follows an inscription in 
Arabic: ‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, one God. O Lord, save thy people from every evil! 
O our God, Jesus Christ, the speaker to men! O holy people, re- 
member your slave Isaac, the poor; God shall remember you in the 
mercies of this book. Pray, if God be willing, that I may be per- 
mitted to see your face. And pray for me, the sinner. Pardon my 
sins, O Lord! and let my body be buried in Mount Sion.’ Then 
‘follows, in Ethiopic: ‘That our enemies may not say of us, “ We 
have conquered them: ” be ye prudent. We have given you a lamp. 
Be ye the culture.— Sow ye the flock: reap and rejoice.’. ....A 
few lines have been erased. Then follows... . ‘me, Isaac, the 
poor, in your prayers. It was completed in Beth Gabbaza, of 
Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, that thou place me 
not in any other place except Mount Sion; the mount of Christ; 
the house of Christians. Let them not be forgotten in your prayers, 
who have read and testified to you. Preserve, O Lord, this my 
offering for me thy servant, the poor; and preserve all these books 
which I offer, that the brethren, dwelling at Jerusalem, may be com- 
forted. And pray for me ?, forget me not in the holy offices, and in 
prayer, that we may all stand before God in the terrible day and 
hours. That it might not be written that we were wanting, I have 
previously sent and given you this for the warfare of the testimony. 
Intercede, and bless. And also for the refreshing of the record of 
the Fathers: and also for Cueskam*, the queen of the sons of 
Abyssinia; that they may be comforted, and thence convert our 
region — may, moreover, migrate into other regions, and restore 
Jerusalem: —and for the Calvary of Mary. Let them pray for 
me. Let it be preserved as the widow’s mite, for ever and ever. 
Let them not sell or exchange; nor let them carry it away ; nor let 
them cause it to be placed elsewhere. And.... .’ the rest is 
wanting. Hence it appears that the book was written at Axuma, 
the ancient capital of Ethiopia; and that it was sent by Isaac to the 
Abyssinians residing in Jerusalem. No date appears in the manu- 
script itself, It is, probably, about 300 years old. On the reverse 


1 “Tt is customary among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopians, to number the words in 
the books of Scripture. 

2 « Tn most of the eastern churches, it is the practice to enumerate their saints in a certain 
part of the Liturgy. 

8 “The name of a region, a sea, and a mountain, in Ethiopia; so celebrated, as to be 
esteemed by the Ethiopians as preferable to even Sinai or Mount Olivet; and, as tradition 
says, whither Joseph and Mary, with the child Jesus, betook themselves, making it their 
residence for some time, after the flight into Egypt, Castell, sub voce. — Ludolf, sub voce, 
says it is the name of a monastery in Upper Egypt, which was always had in great 
veneration by the Copts and Ethiopians; and where Christ is said to have resided with his 
mother, when he fled from Herod, 
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of fol. 285. is a drawing intended to represent Andrew the Apostle, 
with the book of the Gospels in one hand, and the keys in the other. 
Some less ingenious draftsman, however, has, by means of the trans- 
parency of the vellum, traced out this figure on the first page of 
this folio, and given the name of Peter to his humble representation. 
He has thus succeeded in assigning to St. Peter the first place, and 
also in bestowing on him the keys. Against this picture of Peter is 
placed his age, 120 years. 


“‘ The following fac-simile represents part of the remarkable pro- 
phecy of Balaam. 


Num. XXIV. 17. 
hZKY:O hm: ZB 
Av: ὦ ἃ Iv NDP: 
On BIH EPO ME 
Bw Cp: pp: 7.99 
Yorn: OT 241A- 
he ANS}, OOF 
M “Ὁ ho: Aa DA 
pt P AN OP | 
CMa: DP Δ RB 
bP: ht 
ἐς 7 shall see him, but not now: I shall call him blessed, but he is not 
near: there shall arise a star out of Jacob, and from Israel shall τέ 


arise: and he shall destroy the ambassadors of Moab, and shall take 
captive all the children of Seth.” 


CHAP. XXXIITI. 


THE ARABIC AND OTHER LATER VERSIONS. 


THE remaining versions which have sometimes been quoted in critical 
editions of the Greek Testament, as witnesses to the text, are of little 
or no importance, as far as that object is concerned. They are too 
recent to be able to show what the condition of the text was in very 
early times; their only value, as bearing on the Greek, is in con- 
nection with the history of the text, and not with its criticism, 
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They require, however, to be briefly described here, because the 
references, which are sometimes made to them, might otherwise be 
but dimly intelligible to those who are using critical works. 


Tue Arapic Verstons.—The printed editions of the Arabic ver- 
sion must first be specified before their text can be more particularly 
noticed. 

I. The Roman editio princeps of the four Gospels, which appeared 
in two forms, with and without a Latin interlined version, dated on 
the title 1590, and in the subscription at the end 1591. This is often 
called the Medicean text, from its having proceeded from the Me- 
dicean press.! 

II. The Erpentan Arabic. An edition of the whole of the New 
Testament which appeared at Leyden in 1616, in which Erpenius 
followed the text of a MS. of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

III. The Arabic of the Paris Polyglott, 1645: this, in the Gospels, 
follows the Roman text; though the editor, Gabriel Sionita, did not 
adhere to it exclusively. In the Epistles he had a MS. from Aleppo. 

IV. The Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott, 1657: this seems to be 
taken simply from the Paris text of Sionita. 

V. The Carshuni text in the Syriac and Arabic New Testament, 
published at Rome in 1703. (See above, p. 261.) In this a MS. 
was employed by the editor which had been brought from Cyprus. 
A Carshuni edition had been intended by John Baptist Raymundi, 
the editor of the Roman editio princeps of the Gospels. 

Thus, of these editions, I., 11., and V., are derived from MS. 
authority ; and though the variations between them have been rested 
on by some as showing that they were different versions, it was 
proved by Storr? that the translation is one and the same, though 
variations have been introduced. He showed that MSS. in which 
the Gospels stand in Arabic and Syriac, do not contain a really dif- 
ferent translation; and Hug made it clear that the same thing is 
true of the Arabic Gospels when they are accompanied by Mem- 
phitic.? But Storr, Michaelis, Eichhorn‘, Hug, and others, thought 
it undoubted that this version of the Gospels was taken from the 
Greek; and this appears to have been very generally assumed as a 
certain fact. 


1 This Roman edition was reissued with a new titlepage in 1619, and with the leaf at the 
end, containing the subscription, cancelled, and Finis stamped at the bottom of the pre- 
ceding page, so that it might seem like a new work. In 1774 the unsold copies were 
issued at Florence with a preface giving some account of the edition itself; which was, 
it appears, prepared under the care of John Baptist Raymundi, in the printing office ‘set 
up at Rome by the Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici. It had been in hand some time 
when, in 1587, Ferdinando succeeded his brother Francesco as Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
This not only delayed the appearance of this edition of the Gospels, but it frustrated the 
publication of many intended works. This reissue in 1774 is stated by Cesar Malani- 
meus, the author of the preface, to have been under the auspices of Pietro Leopoldo 
Grand Duke of Tuscany; who succeeded his brother Joseph IL, in 1790, as Leopold 1]. 
Emperor of Germany. 

2 Dissertatio inauguralis critica de Evangeliis Arabicis, Tubinge, 1775. The argu- 
ments of Storr have been admitted by Michaelis (ii. 89.), by Hug (§ 106. p. 394. ed. 
1847), and other competent scholars; in fact, the opposite opinion seems now to be unheard of, 

3. Linleitung, § 103, (p. 385. ed. 1847). 4 Hinleitung, ν. p. 39. 
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Juynboll, however, threw a new light on the subject in his “ De- 
scription of an Arabic Codex of the library at Franeker, containing 
the four Gospels, followed by some remarks relating to the literary 
history of the Arabic version of the Gospels.”? 

In this Dissertation Juynboll describes the Franeker Codex, and 
proves that its text coincides in its general texture with the Roman 
editio princeps ; and that they both of them follow the Latin Vulgate ; 
so that this conformity in the Roman text must not be laid to the 
account of Raymundi, the editor. The Arabic Gospels in the Poly- 
glotts are in many points in accordance, however, with the Greek 
text. This Juynboll supposes to have been through the influence of 
an Aleppo MS. of the New Testament which the editors of the Paris 
Polyglott had; though they speak of having in the Gospels repeated 
the Roman text, and having only in the rest of the New Testament 
used the Aleppo MS. 

Now in the eighth century John Bishop of Seville is mentioned as 
having translated the Holy Scriptures into Arabic, the language 
which was then spreading widely in Spain; and this work, in the 
Gospels, Juynboll proceeds to identify with the text of the Franeker 
MS. and the Roman edition.2 The question, then, to be solved is 
this: Was the Arabic translation of the Gospels formed from the 
Latin, and afterwards revised with the Greek ? or, was it first formed 
from the Greek and then adapted to the Latin? In the former case 
the version of John of Seville may have been the jirst; if the latter, 
then all that was done by that Bishop might be to adapt the exist- 
ing translation to the Latin, which was then falling into disuse in 
Spain. 

There also exists a recension of the same Arabic version in which 
it seems to be adapted to the Memphitic; the Epistles appear to be 
a translation from that version? The MS. in which this exists 
belonged to Raymundi. 

The version of the latter part of the New Testament in the Er- 
penian Arabic was made from the Peshito Syriac; the Epistles 
wanting in that version, and Apocalypse, are said to be from the 
Memphitic. 

The latter part of the New Testament in the Polyglotts is a trans- 
lation from the Greek.* 


’ Beschrijving van een Arabischen Codex der Franeker Bibliotheek, bevattende de 
vier Evangelien. Gevolgd van eenige opmerkingen, welke de letterkundige geschiedenis 
van de Arabische vertaling der evangelien betreffen. This is a second title of “ Letter- 
kundige Bijdragen van 1". W. J. Juynboll, Th. 1). ὅθ. Tweede Stukje.” Leyden, 1838. 

This contribution to sacred criticism seems to have met with but little attention out of 
. Holland. The copy given by the author in 1850 to the present writer, and communicated 
, by him to other Biblical scholars, seems to have been the only way in which it has been 
~ at all known in this country. 

? Mariana in his Spanish history mentions the translation by John of Seville, and that 
copies of it were still extant and known at the end of the sixteenth century. It is thus 
that Juynboll had data for the identification of certain Arabic texts, —the Franeker MS., 
and the Roman edition, — with what was circulated in Spain. 

* See Hug, § 103. 

4 Some of the remarks of Cardinal Wiseman on the subject of the printed Arabic versions 
(though relating specially to the Old Testament) are worthy of consideration. They are 
contained in a paper (in which from the subject they are little to be expected) “ On the 
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Besides the printed editions of the Arabic New Testament, many 
MSS. have been spoken of as containing a differing version. One of 
these which has been definitely described by Scholz'; it is a MS. in 
the Vatican.(Cod. Vatic. Arab. 13.), which appears to contain all the 
New Testament except the Apocalypse. From a Greek subscription 
this copy seems to have been written at Emesa. According to Hug’s 
investigation this version seems to rank low enough; and yet in the 
passages extracted by Scholz there are readings which prove that 
the translator must have followed a Greek copy containing very 
ancient readings. Thus, in 1 Tim. iii. 16., it has ὃς ἐφανερώθη", and 
it omits the last eleven verses of St. Mark’s Gospel.’ 


THE SLAvonic Verston.— That portion of the Slavonic race 
who were settled in the regions bordering on the Danube and in 
Great Moravia, received the profession of Christianity in the ninth 
century. This was brought about principally through the labours of 
two brothers from Thessalonia named Cyrillus and Methodius, who 
were successful in their labours in a region in which the Germans 
were connected with dioceses of the bishops of Salzburg and Passau ; 
the latter of whom sought to enforce the claims of the archiepiscopal 
see of Lorch over the pagan land of Moravia. This Cyrillus, who 
was, it appears, previously termed Constantine the Philosopher, had 
before this been a successful missionary amongst the Khozars, a 
people inhabiting the Crimea and neighbouring districts, amongst 
whom in that age Mohammedanism and Judaism‘ gained proselytes. 
He seems also to be the same person who had preached amongst the 
Bulgarians. 

To Cyrillus has been ascribed by the Slavonians the invention of 
their alphabet, which is termed Cyrillic from him.’ To him also is 
attributed the commencement of the translation of the Scriptures, 


Miracles of the New Testament.” (See “ Essays on various Subjects,” vol. i. pp. 172—176. 
240—244,) But Card. Wiseman often gives the most important information on critical 
subjects in connections which seem the most unlikely. 

1 Biblisch-Kritische Reise, 1823 (pp. 117—126.). See Hug, § 107. 

? Though Scholz, who cites the passage p. 122., states, p. 127., that it has θεός, an entire 
mistake, 

3 For a farther account of the Arabic versions the reader is referred to Hug’s Einlcitung, 
§§ 99—112. (pp. 378—402.), and Eichhorn, ν. 26—66. See also Juynboll, and David- 
son’s Biblical Criticism, ii. pp. 222—229. 

4 The groundwork of the Jewish book “ Cozri” is not all a fiction. “ The Khozars 
occupied all the countries situated between the banks of the Volga, the sea of Azof, and 
the Crimea, extending their conquest northward to the banks of the river Occa...... 
The most remarkable circumstance relating to that nation is, however, that about the 
middle of the eighth century their monarchs embraced the Jewish religion, but were a 
century afterwards converted to Christianity by the same Cyrillus and Methodius who 
became afterwards the apostles of the Slavonians.” Religious History of the Slavonic 
Nations, by the late Count Valerian Krasinsky, pp. 262, 263, foot-note. 

5 “ That which distinguishes Cyrill from all other missionaries of this period is the fact 
that he did not yield to the prejudice which represented the languages of the rude nations 
as too profane to be employed for sacred uses, nor shrink from any toil which was neces- 
sary in order to become accurately acquainted with the language of the people among 
whom he laboured. Accordingly he resided for a long time at Chersonesus in order to 
learn the language of the Chazars; and in like manner he mastered the Sclavonian tongue 
when he was called to teach among Sclavonian nations. On this occasion he invented for 
it an alphabet, and translated the Holy Scriptures into the language.” Neander’s Church 
Ilistory, vi. 61, 62, (Torrey’s translation, published by Clark.) 
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which was continued (some say completed) by his brother Methodius. 
The labours of these brethren in Great Moravia’ commenced A. Ὁ. 
862. Cyrillus seems to have died at Rome about 868, when Me- 
thodius returned to the Slavonians, appointed to be their bishop, and 
amongst them he continued for many years. 

How much of the Slavonic version belongs to these two brethren 
is incapable of being ascertained: it is doubtful if all the Old Testa- 
ment was translated even in that age. 

The oldest edition of any part of the New Testament of this 
version is that of the four Gospels which appeared in Wallachia in 
1512. Then came the Wilna edition of the same portion in 1575; 
and in 1581 the whole Bible was published at Ostrog in Volhynia: 
from this was taken the Moscow Bible of 1663; in the text of which, 
however, 1 John v. 7. had been previously introduced (in 1653 
apparently, when the Patriarch Nicon published an edition of the 
Acts and Epistles). 

The oldest known manuscript of this version belongs to the year 
1056: it is an Evangeliarium, written in Cyrillic characters. The 
MS. of the Gospels on which the French kings used to take their 
coronation oath at Rheims appears to be of nearly as early a date.” 
The Codex of the Gospels in the library of the Synod at: Moscow is 
of the year 1144. The oldest MS. of the whole Bible is of the year 
1499: it is probable that parts of the Old Testament were translated 
not long previously. 

It has been said that the Apocalypse formed no part of the Old 
Slavonic version, but that it was an after addition. This is in itself 
probable, as the translation was made, no doubt, for church use. 

A few readings from this version were cited by Wetstein; but 
many accurate extracts were given by Alter in his Greek Testament, 
which were used by Griesbach in his second edition, together with 
the collations communicated to him by Dobrowsky: these were taken 
from the Bible of 1663, and also from several MSS., especially those 
containing the Revelation. 

The text of this version is mostly what would be expected in one 
executed from the Byzantine copies of the ninth century. The 
faithfulness of the translation has been highly commended by com- 
petent judges; but, ina critical point of view, it does not take a place 
of any importance: it is only valuable as showing that the more 
recent of the old versions agree with the more recent of the Uncial 
MSS. in containing the modernised text. 


1 ἐς The kingdom of Great Moravia must not be confounded with the Austrian province 
which bears this name at present. It was a powerful staté, which extended from the 
frontiers of Bavaria to the river Drina in Hungary, and from the banks of the Danube and 
the Alps northward beyond the Carpathian mountains to the river Stryiin Southern Poland, 
and westward as far as Magdeburg.” Krasinsky, p. 20. 

2% Die alteste bekannte Handschrift der Slaw. Uebers. ist das sog. ostromirische 
Evangelistarium, um 1056 fiir den Knas Ostromir von Novgorod mit Kyrillischer Schrift 
geschrieben: herausg. von Wostokow, Petersb. 1843. Nach einigen fast eben so alt ist die 
beruhmte Evy. HS., welche zu Rheims bei der Salburg der franzdsischen Kénige zum 
Schwure diente (texte du Sacre), und deren Sprache erst in neuerer Zeit erkannt wurde. 
A. A. yon Silvestre. P. 1843. von Hanka, Prag. 1846.” Reuss, § 447. 
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Whether, nowever, this version has not been influenced by readings 
derived from the Latin has been a matter of dispute. Some have 
even asserted a peculiar accordance with the Codices D. and L.: but 
as this resemblance seems only to be found in passages in which 
these MSS. agree with the Latin, and as it is impossible for it to be 
maintained that this accordance with D. and L. is general (when every 
page of Griesbach’s Greek Testament shows the reverse), it seems as 
if this asserted accordance was so far a proof of Latin influence. 
And this need surprise no one; for Latin was early used in the 
services of the Slavonians prior to the reading of the Gospel in their 
own tongue. ‘The contentions relative to the use of Slavonian a¢ all 
in public worship were strenuous even in the time of Methodius; 

A in 880 Pope John VIII. (or IX.) ordered that the Gospel 
should be first read in Latin and then given in the Slavonian inter- 
prepation. This seems to be quite sufficient to account for an ad- 
mixture of Latin readings. 

A comparison of the readings of this version with the Gothic 
shows that, in many places, what was a transition text at the time 
when that translation was made, had now passed into the further 
stage of transcriptural change which might have been expected in the 
lapse of time. 


THE Prersic GosrELs.— There are two Persic versions of the 
Gospels; one of them, with a Latin translation, was inserted in 
Walton’s Polyglott, taken from an Oxford MS. belonging to Po- 
cocke'!, written A.D. 1341. The other was formed, it appears, from 
two Cambridge MSS. Its publication was commenced (as far as 
Matt. xvii.) by Abraham Wheloc, in 1652, and completed by Pier- 
son in 1657, at the expence of Thomas Adams. Walton mentions 
that of this Persic version Wheloc had two MSS., one at Cam- 
bridge and one at Oxford; and to them Pierson adds a notice of a 
third, belonging to Pococke. But this, it appears, could only be 
that containing the other version, — that given in the Polyglott. 

The Persic version published by Walton was made, no doubt, 
from the Peshito Syriac: its only real critical value, therefore, 
would be in connexion with the text of that version; but it is too 
recent to be of more than very slight value even for that object. 

The Persic of Wheloc and Pierson seems to have been a version 
made from the Greek: but as the editors appear also to have used 
Pococke’s MS., it becomes a mixed text, of no value in criticism on 
that account, even if it were not so from its recent date.’ 


Tue GreorGiAN Verston.— The Georgian or Iberian version 
was published at Moscow in 1743. It is said, on probable grounds, 
that the text which thus appeared had been interpolated from the 


1 Codex Pocockianus, 128, No. 5453. in Catal. Librorum MStorum Anglia et Hibernia 
in unum collectorum, 1. i. 275. 

2 In 1751 and the following year Bode published at Helmstadt a Latin translation of 
the Polyglott text of the Persie version of St. Matthew and of St. Mark; in the Prefaces 
to these two volumes he goes into an examination of the respective editions, &c. 
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Slavonic by the Georgian princes Arkil and Wacuset: some say that 
this was done at an early period. It is stated that this version was 
made from the Greek in the sixth century. No critical use can be 
made of it until it is better known, and its readings ascertained from 
MSS. unaffected by the Slavonic. The points of inquiry should be, 
—its actual date; whether it was made from the Greek or from the 
Armenian (which is on some accounts more probable!); and whether 
in any copies it is free from Slavonic alteration. If the Georgian 
version be, in any existing form, an unsophisticated monument of 
the sixth century, it would probably take as high a place amongst 
critical authorities as the Philoxenian Syriac would have done prior 
to its being rewrought by Thomas of Harkel. : 

To these versions some have added the Anglo-Saxon Gospels 
but, however interesting as a monument of the early Christianity o: 
the second race in this island who adopted that profession, it has no 
critical place, as it was made from the Latin. Its historical value 
relates to the inquiry what Latin text was employed in this island in 
Saxon days. 

It is important to see that there is no occasion to encumber the 
critical page with the citations: Ar. Rom., Ar. Erp., Ar. Polygl., 
Slav., Pers. Whel., Pers. Polygl., Georg., Sax. The retention of 
these references has helped to draw away attention from the witnesses 
of this class who are really worthy of a voice in criticism. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
EARLY CITATIONS, AS SOURCES OF CRITICISM. 


THE early citations made from the books of the New Testament, are 
materials which we may use in connection with the history of the text 
itself, or in combination with the other sources of criticism which 
have been already discussed, as means towards the restoration of that 
text to the condition in which it was at an age at least not very 
remote from that of the Apostles. 

To the use of such citations for the former purpose some allusion 
was made above (see Chap. IV. p. 37. seg.); it is only with the latter 
that they have now to be regarded. It may, however, be remarked, 
that even though now looked at in one of their aspects, the reader 
can hardly fail to see the cumulative evidence that is afforded to the 
bearing of such citations on the history and early use of the sacred 
books in the hands of Christians. 

Those who have but little personal acquaintance with the subject 
have at times been inclined to rank the authority of early citations 
too highly, and at other times to undervalue them as unduly. Some 
have sought to give them an authority superior to that of other 
witnesses, and others have regarded them as being, almost as a matter 


1 This probability would be set aside if internal evidence showed the absence of 
affinity. 
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of course, lax, careless, and incapable of showing what the passage 
really read, which the author quoted or intended to quote. Both of 
these estimates are incorrect as.a general fact, though each may at 
times be perfectly true. 

This may be illustrated by the usage of modern writers. It can 
hardly be denied that expositors, preachers, and others, who employ 
our English authorised version, do in general take their citations from 
it; so much so, that any quotations found in the Homilies or in the 
writers of the Elizabethan age, are instantly felt to belong to a 
different class to those with which we now meet. Also, the distinc- 
tion is at once perceived when a passage is cited from the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms instead of its being from that in our 

“Bibles, and vice versd. Now, it is claimed by critics that in patristic 
writings it is in general as definite a thing what text they used as it 
is amongst those who employ the English language. In the latter 
half of the reign of James I. we find English authors sometimes 
following the version or revision which had been then newly made, 
sometimes quoting from the Bishop’s Bible, sometimes from the 
Geneva translation; but in each case the fact isat once determinable. 

It is, indeed, said that the laxity of the early Fathers is such in 
their citations that they can help us to no certain conclusion. It is 
also objected that they quote passages in forms in which there is no 
reason to suppose that they ever existed in copies of the New 
Testament; and that they sometimes quote as Scripture that which 
is not in the Bible at all; and if these points are established, it is 
said that it is useless to rely on anything so indefinite and misleading, 
Now, all this and more might be true, and yet the utility of patristic 
citations would not be rendered void; for what if the same things 
might be said of our modern English writers? Are there not many 
who interweave the words of Scripture into their discourses, in such 
a way that they do not give precisely what is found in the sacred 
books, even though they show abundantly whence the thoughts, and 
even the leading words, were taken? And just so is it with the 
early Fathers. They used the words and expressions of Scripture in 
what they wrote, even when the construction and form of the sentence 
was greatly changed. Such citations are simply to be taken for what 
they are worth. If the question is, whether such a leading word is 
or is not to be read in a passage, a very loose citation, or even allu- 
sion, may show that the writer in question recognised it. So, too, 
when there is a mere allusion; it may be amply sufficient in proof 
that a writer knew a particular passage, the genuineness of which as 
a whole may be under discussion. Also, do we not sometimes find, 
“ΤΆ is appointed unto ALL men once to die,” quoted from Heb. ix., 
with much emphasis placed on the word which is not in the text? 
And is it not constant, habitual, and daily, for some to speak and 
write of Evangelical orthodoxy and spiritual Christianity as being 
“ the truth as it is in Jesus”? A resemblance to these words, but 
differently connected, and in a distinct form, is all that is really to be 
found in the New Testament ; many, however, seem very incredulous 
when their attention is called to this fact. And if early Fathers 


aA 
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sometimes made such a mistake as to quote from Scripture what was 
never in Scripture, has no one who may read these remarks ever 
seen or heard “ whose service is perfect freedom,” or “in the midst 
of life we are in death,” quoted as though it were really a portion of 
the Word of God? 

And yet our facilities for accuracy in quotations are such as were 
utterly out of the reach of early writers. They did not possess the 
Scriptures conveniently divided into chapters and verses for purposes 
of reference; they had not even the accommodation of regular punc- 
tuation or word division; their books were cumbrous, and it was 
impossible for them to consult them at every turn with facility ; they 
had no concordances, no indexes, and similar conveniences at hand. 
If, then, we, with all these aids, are sometimes lax in respect to 
Scripture quotation, it would be unreasonable if we were to expect 
perfect exactitude from the early Fathers, and if we were, therefore, 
to suppose that they were habitually careless and inattentive. 

Modern English references made to Holy Scripture may be arranged 
under three general heads: quotations of the very words taken from 
the Sacred Text itself; loose citations, in which some variation has 
been made, whether from intention or not; and mere allusions which 
do not pretend to anything of exactness as to either words or expres- 
sions. If this classification is borne in mind, it will be found that it 
is rare indeed for a theological writer not to give continual proof that 
he has simply employed our common English authorised version. 
And if the patristic citations be similarly divided, the same thing will 
be manifestly true of them with regard to the Greek text which they 
employed. As to the condition in which their citations have been 
transmitted to us, a few remarks may be subsequently made. 

The value of citations as sources of criticism is not to be estimated 
by what they are, or may seem to be, when standing alone; it is in 
connection with the other authorities that they have a peculiar value. 
Thus, an expression evidently taken from the New Testament by a 
Father, but in a form found neither in manuscript or version, may 
have been, perhaps, some mere lax allusion of his own, or an inter- 
weaving of something taken from the New Testament into the line 
of his argument or discourse. But if a Father cites a passage, defi- 
nitely agreeing with one class of ancient witnesses, in a place where 
they stand opposed to some other testimonies, there need be prima 

facie no doubt that he actually quotes what was in his copy; and 
thus he materially confirms that class of witnesses. But if a Father 
says distinctly that a reading which he quotes was that of one parti- 
cular Gospel, and that another reading which he mentions was that 
of the parallel passage in another Gospel, or if he expressly rests on 
the words and phrases of a reading, and states unequivocally that 
they were so and so, his evidence has very great weight ; and it is in 
itself a proof, not indeed that the reading is of necessity genuine, but 
at least that it was current in the time of the Father in question: if 
otherwise it is well confirmed, few lections could be better attested. 
Also, if the general citations of a Father are proved by comparative 
criticism to rank high, even his obiter dicta are worthy of very consi- 
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derable attention, to say the least. The value, however, of patristic 
testimony in comparative criticism is, in general, the converse of this: 
for as such quotations are occasional and fragmentary, they must be 
regarded as rather attesting those MSS. and versions with which 
they are at all in characteristic accordance. 

Before a judgment can be at all rightly given of the critical value 
of the citations of any one Father, it is needful that his writings should 
be carefully studied ; that his mode of using Holy Scripture should 
be known, and that it should be seen whether he is tolerably uniform 
in his mode of quoting the same passages; and if not, whether the 
circumstances of time and place can at all account for the variation. 
Also, in the writings of the same Father, attention should be paid to 
the nature of the work in which a quotation occurs; for more verbal 
exactitude might be reasonably looked for in an exposition than in a 
discourse or a hortatory treatise in which Scripture is more casually 
cited. 

Some of the more important of the early writers will now be spe- 
cified, with a general mention of the value of those citations which 
they contain which bear on the textual criticism of the New Tes- 
tament. 

The early Greek writers must be the first considered ; for it is only 
from them that direct aid can be obtained. 

The genuine writings of the AposroLic FATHERS, as those writers 
have been termed, who were partly contemporaries with the Apostles 
of our Lord, contain few citations from the New Testament which 
are at all available for purposes of criticism. The genuine Epistle of 
CLEMENT of Rome contains but few passages that can be regarded 
as guotations from the New Testament, though the influence of the 
sacred writers is abundantly evident, and passages quoted from the 
Old Testament have been adopted through the form in which they 
stand in the New. IGNnarTius, now that we possess some Epistles 
which possess a good claim to be his, and in a genuine form, gives us 
a few sentences which are worth more as to the history of the Canon 
than for textual criticism.' 

The Epistle of Potycarp furnishes us with more citations, as he 


1 See Cureton’s Corrus IcNaTIANUM for the account of the Syriac version of three 
Ignatian Epistles in a form free from the additions made by the interpolator of the larger 
Greek recension, and also as not containing the passages to which on strong grounds 
objection had been made two centuries prior to the discovery of the Nitrian MSS. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Cureton has cast doubt on anything that 
was previously unquestioned. The Greek copies of Ignatius have come down to us in 
two forms, one containing great interpolations, and with forged epistles added as part of 
the same collection, the other with forged epistles also intermixed, but with the rest ina 
shorter form ;—a form, however, which showed at times an entire difference from the 
larger copies. Hence it was concluded by Griesbach and others that the two forms of the 
Greek were both of them enlargements of something which they possessed in common. 
This conclusion has been singularly confirmed by Mr. Cureton’s discovery ; for in the 
three Syriac Epistles we find what is common to both Greek recensions, but not the parts 
in which they widely diverge. It is a mistake to speak of seven Ignatian Epistles in 
Greek having been transmitted to us, for no such seven exist, except through their having 
been selected by editors from the Medicean MS., which contains so much that is confessedly 
spurious ;—a fact which some who imagine a diplomatic transmission of seven have over- 
Jooked. In the three in Syriac we have what in form and character is attested by good 
and eredible evidence as the actual work of Ignatius. 
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interwove sentences from the New Testament into what he wrote. 
That work of the second century which bears the name of the Epistle 
of BARNABAS, contains hardly anything for the present purpose. 

JusTIN Martyr, in the second century, is a very important 
writer when the history of the Canon is under discussion; but 
though he used much from the Gospels, especially that of St. 
Matthew, he rarely seeks that verbal exactness which is needed for 
evidence in textual criticism. His quotations, however, are not to 
be neglected, for they sometimes show clearly what he must have 
read; and at other times, when the genuineness of a particular 
passage is under discussion on critical grounds, he gives a clear and 
decided testimony as to what he found in his copies. Thus, for 
instance, it is well known that some authorities omit the two verses, 
Luke xxii. 43, 44.; but Justin gives us excellent proof that he read 
this passage in the former half of the second century. He says, 
ἐν yap ἀπομνημονεύμασι, & φημι ὑπὸ τῶν ἀποστόλων αὐτοῦ Kal τῶν 
ἐκείνοις παρακολουθησάντων συντετάχθαι ὅτι ἱδρὼς ὡσεὶ θρόμβοι κατε- 
χεῖτο αὐτοῦ εὐχομένου (Dial. c. Tryph. § 103.) 

IrnEN&UvS, in the latter part of the second century, was a close 
and careful quoter in general from the New Testament. The 
greater part of his writings have only come down to us in a Latin 
translation, coeval, apparently, with that Father himself: and though 
a translation is not possessed of the same certainty as a work in the 
original language, yet the importance of the quotations in the 
writings of this Father can hardly be over-estimated; especially as 
he not unfrequently argues on the words which he cites, and closely 
discusses readings, showing what must have been in the copy before 
him, and mentioning variations in the different Gospels. Much of 
what we have of Ireneus in Greek has come to us through the 
channel of citations, Catene, &c.; and as such modes of transmission 
are less secure than is that of a ¢ext united in one work, it is always 
requisite to compare what is given as the Greek of Irenzus, 
gathered as it has been from different sources, with the contem- 
porary Latin. 

CLEMENT of Alexandria, in the end of the second century, and 
the beginning of the third, is a writer who quotes much from the 
New Testament. All his citations are worthy of notice, though it 
must be borne in mind that he often gives his own phrases instead of 
those of any writer whom he may cite. An instance of this may be 
seen in the extracts which he gives from Clement of Rome, where he 
blends his own expressions with those of his author. The quotations 
of this Father have great weight when they agree with other ancient 
authorities ; when they stand wholly alone, they can hardly be said 
to have any voice in criticism, so much was it the habit of this Father 
to allude to Scripture passages partially or wholly in his own words. 
A notable instance of this is given when he says, Πιστέον οὖν πολλῷ 
μᾶλλον τῇ γρα φῇ λεγούσῃ, Θᾶττον κάμηλον διὰ τρυπήματος Bedovns 
διελεύσεσθαι, ἢ πλούσιον φιλοσοφεῖν. This latter expression is 


1 Strom. ii. 5. ed, Potter, p. 440, 
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Clement’s own substitute, as though it were an equivalent for εἰσελθεῖν 
eis τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν (or Tod θεοῦ), as found in Matthew 
xix. 24. 

Hrepotytus, who lived in the early part of the third century, 
quotes a good many passages from the New Testament. Some 
extracts which bear the name of Hippolytus are scattered in Catene. 
In the edition of Fabricius many of his writings were collected 
(though in a confused order, and without much editorial skill); and 
the work entitled “ Philosophumena,” which appeared at Oxford in 
1851 under the name of Origen, has been successfully vindicated 
as belonging to this Father. The large extracts which he gives of 
continuous portions of the New Testament, such as from 2 Thessa- 
lonians, and parts of the Apocalypse, make his works very valuable 
for critical purposes. They have, however, met with comparatively 
little attention on the part of those who have already published 
editions of the Greek Testament. 

The writings of OrIGEN in the former half of the third century, 
would have been of critical application to almost the whole of the New 
Testament, if they had been all extant, and that in the original Greek. 
As it is, we have but a portion of his writings in Greek, and other 
portions in a Latin version; and yet even in what we have, the 
greater part of the New Testament is actually quoted. There is no 
one Father that can be compared with Origen as to his critical 
worth. In his Commentaries he discusses the words and expressions 
in such a way that we are generally sure what he must have read in 
the copy before him. It has indeed been objected that Origen is not 
consistent in his quotations, thus contradicting himself. But when 
the points are properly examined it will generally be found that at 
different times in his life he used copies which differed in the cha- 
racter of their text; thus his Commentaries on St. John, and those on 
St. Matthew, in which the widest discrepancies of reading have been 
pointed out, were written at a wide interval of time; and it is very 
certain that he could not have continued to use the same copy of the 
Gospels at the end of this period as he had at the beginning. In 
judging Origen, critically or THEOLOGICALLY, the times when his 
different works were written must be borne in mind. When in 
critical editions of the Greek New Testament references are made to 
the readings of Origen, it is important that the notation should be 
very clear as to where he gives such or such a reading; for then he 
will commonly be found, if he also gives a reading supported by 
another class of authorities, to cite them in different works (as is 
shown in a reference by a different volume or part of a volume being 
mentioned). But while the general character of Origen’s quotations 
is thus stated, it must be added that in discussing texts he uses them, 
as modern writers do, by interweaving his own words, and freely 
employing the sentiments of the passages. Such a use of Scripture is 
not to be confounded with laxity of quotations. ‘The readings in the 
Latin translation of Origen, where the Greek is defective, ought not 
to be passed by wholly in silence; for such passages should be men- 
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tioned for what they are worth, though more commonly bearing 
rather on the criticism of the old Latin version, with which the 
translator was probably conversant, than on that of the Greek text 
itself. 

There is no occasion to mention in detail the other writers of the 
third century, such as Dionysius of Alexandria and Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, from whom in particular places citations are given (some 
of them, too, of great value) in critical editions. The fragments 
that we have of Peter of Alexandria, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, are such as to excite the wish that more of his writings had 
been preserved. 

Eusexnius of Cesarea is the important writer of the former part 
of the fourth century ; and with him closes the ante-Nicene age; in 
and from which epoch the transition state of the Greek text began. 
The works of Eusebius supply much that is of value in criticism, 
though they have been but little used to their full extent: this has 
partly arisen from their not éxisting in a collected form. The text 
of the Ecclesiastical History, prepared by the late Dr. Burton, is 
accompanied by good critical apparatus; though editorial care was 
sadly lacking, so that the MSS. are not sufficiently described; and 
the materials which Dr. Burton had prepared, and left behind him, 
were not even inserted in the places to which they belonged. The 
late Dr. Gaisford provided good editions of several parts of the works 
of Eusebius; the Preparatio Evangelica (in which the Scripture 
citations are but few); Demonstratio Evangelica (in which they are 
numerous and valuable); the book Against Hierocles (which does not 
bear on textual criticism), and Against Marcellus of Ancyra. Dr. 
Gaisford was also the first to edit from a Vienna MS. Eusebius’s 
Ecloge Prophetice. Eusebius’s Commentaries on the Psalms and on 
Isaiah were published by Montfaucon. Of late years, Cardinal Mai 
brought to light portions of the Questiones ad Marinum, and ad 
Stephanum, and of the Commentary on St. Luke: these were in- 
serted in his Seriptorum Collectio Vaticana; and they were re- 
edited, with the addition of fragments of the work on the Theo- 
phania, and extracts on the Psalms, in his Nova Bibliotheca Patrum. 

From this period the Greek ecclesiastical writers were numerous 
and voluminous: their works have more relation to the history of 
the text than to its primary criticism. Athanasius is, probably, the 
most important of those who lived about the middle of the fourth 
century: in the latter half of that age were Basil, and the two 
Gregories, of Nazianzum and of Nyssa; at the close was Chrysos- 
tom, whose writings and citations have, however, often been modern- 
ised by copyists. 

To the former half of the fifth century belong Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodoret. Beyond this point there 
is no object at present in carrying ona mere list of names that are some- 
times cited in critical editions. There are many writers in the earlier 
centuries of whom no mention has been made, as the intention was 
only to specify the more important. ‘The student of patristic litera- 
ture will of course, if he desires complete information, seek it from 
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ΣΦ 
works specially devoted to the Fathers themselves, to their writings, 
and the bibliography of those portions of them that are still extant.! 


The Latin Fathers must, of course, only be referred to as autho- 
rities for readings in that version, unless they happen to refer dis- 
tinctly to the original. 

TERTULLIAN, at the close of the second century, introduces much 
from the New Testament; and thus, at first sight, there seems to be 
a good deal that would be available for criticism: a close examination 
reduces this within much narrower limits; for this writer is often 
very loose in his citations, and he moulds the language of Scripture 
very frequently into his own sentences. But when all is sifted 
there is a residuum that is available for use. 

CyPRIAN, in the third century, seems in general to have followed 
the Latin version then in use with considerable care. 

In the fourth century Hitary of Poictiers and Lucirer of 
Cagliari appear to use the old Latin version with much exactitude. 

After the revisions of the Latin in the fourth century the citations 
have but little value for criticism. VicTorinus should be excepted, 
however; for in his Commentaries on some of St. Paul’s Epistles, he 
gives the text at length as it existed prior to Jerome’s recension. 
The writings of Jerome contain many remarks on the readings of the 
Greek copies in general, or of particular MSS. ; and thus they furnish 
us with the evidence of codices of that age. Augustine in general, 
if not always, followed the Jtalic revision of the Latin version. 

But little can be done in using citations in ecclesiastical writers 
as to any of the versions except the Latin; for in general we are 
wholly destitute of materials. In Syriac, however, besides the 
stores which exist in MSS., the writings of Ephrem furnish much, 
of which a very slight use has as yet been made. It is from his Com- 
mentaries, however, that such citations should be drawn, and not from 
his Homilies, which (as is well known from the description of Cardinal 
Wiseman and the translations of Dr. Burgess) are meérical in their 
structure. The Roman edition of the works of Ephrem is the only 
one which renders those in Syriac available for students: the editors, 
however, of that collection met with no MS. of any Commentary on 
the books of the New Testament (which he appears to have written); 
and this would have been of importance for the present object. Also 
in the Commentaries, as printed, there are several things which the 


' Tt may seem superfluous to refer the reader to Cave’s Historia Literaria. 

I may mention, for the convenience of students, C. J. Stewart’s singularly useful “ Cata- 
logue of the Fathers of the Church and Lcclesiastical Writers to the Fifteenth Century, 
arranged in Chronological Order.” In this List there is nothing superfluous inserted ; 
the only works mentioned, besides the writings of Fathers, are those which bear on their 
literary history, authenticity, and similar subjects, All that part which does not comprise 
“ Collections, Catenx,” &c., is arranged century by century, so that a student can at once 
see to what age a writer belonged, and who were his contemporaries. Amongst the 
editions specified in Mr. Stewart’s list are always the dest, and in general the number is 
sufficiently great to furnish all the bibliographical information that a student needs. It 
has thus its value as a work to be preserved as one of those pamphlets which form so 
precious a portion of the library of a critic. I can hardly overrate the convenience which 
Mr. Stewart’s Catalogue has been to me in my critical studies, in furnishing me with just 
the information that I required relative to writers, editions, and collections, 
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editors have given as Ephrem’s, although χ appears from the state- 
ments of Cardinal Wiseman and Professor Rédiger! that they be- 
long to James of Edessa; and not only so, but that in the MS. from 
which the Roman edition was taken these parts are specified as 
belonging not to Ephrem, but to James. This gives us no very 
exalted idea of the trustworthiness and competency of the editorial 
care which was exercised. 

Cardinal Wiseman says, ‘‘ When we perused these commentaries, 
we often perceived a variety of style, both in the interpretation 
itself, and in the language, which betrayed sometimes a later age, 
and we felt no difficulty in attributing such parts to James of Edessa. 
However, to be more certain, we consulted the MS. from which the 
Roman edition was made, and found our conjecture verified; as 
some parts which are printed as St. Ephrem’s do really belong to the 
other writer whom we have just named.” ? 

It requires that some judgment should be exercised in making 
citations from the writings of the Fathers; for they have not un- 
frequently been quoted for readings which they did not really main- 
tain, and which they even repudiated. This has arisen in part from 
the mistakes of copyists, and the ill-directed care of some editors, 
who thought that they were doing good service when they altered 
and emended the Scripture quotations by means of the common 
printed text. It is therefore necessary always to examine a supposed 
patristic citation with the conteat; for this will often supply good 


1 In Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie, iv. p. 89. 

? Card. Wiseman’s “ Essays on Various Subjects,” iii. 277, 278. (reprinted from “The 
[Roman] Catholic Magazine”). The Vatican edition of the Works of Ephrem consists 
of six vols. folio, three containing the Syriac works (1737-43), and three the Greek that 
bear his name (1782-46). The editor of the Syriac portion was Petrus Benedictus (a 
Maronite Jesuit), whose Latin translation accompanying the Syriac bears but an obscure 
relation to the works which are professedly interpreted. The Greek writings which bear 
the name of Ephrem come to us with very doubtful credentials: they are professedly transla- 
tions from the Syriac; and yet, voluminous as are the remains of Ephrem in his native 
language, we possess hardly anything which bears the slightest relation to the Greek. 
The style, too, of these Greek works differs greatly from that which we might expect to 
find from the analogy of the other Christian writers of the fourth century. And yet it is 
to these Greek writings, and not to the Syriac, that Card. Wiseman turns to show what 
were the doctrines of Ephrem relative to the worship of the Virgin Mary. He says, “He 
goes far beyond all which modern tongue would venture to utter in addressing its suppli- 
cations to her. And since we have been already once charged solemnly, by a grave 
author, and in a large book [Prof. Lee’s Prologomena], with haying falsified the doctrines 
of the Syriac Church, for the purpose of vindicating ours, we will translate a few expres- 
sions from one of these prayers so as to justify what we have said.” (p. 276.) And then 
follow extracts from these ill-accredited Greek works, replete with idolatrous expressions. 
Where is the like to be found in any genuime work of the fourth century? It is singular 
that Wiseman, who rightly judged that part of the Syriac Commentaries, from the dif- 
ferences “both in the interpretation itself and in the language, which betrayed sometimes 
a later age,” could not be the work of Ephrem, should bring forward for dogmatic reasons 
extracts from these Greek works without hinting a suspicion. Valuable as are many of 
Wiseman’s contributions to criticism, it must always be remembered that he has definite 
and concrete objects which he ever keeps in view ; and these objects are at times so con- 
cealed, that while something seemingly different is discussed, he endeavours skilfully to 
create an impression, or quietly, and in some other form, to assume as undoubted some 
momentous point really at issue. His acumen deserts him with regard to writings 
involving such anachronisms as those which he cites as Ephrem’s. His reticences are sig- 
nificant to those who can really inquire ; they might be misleading enough to a student. 
They make one look back at the earnest investigations of Tillemont, Montfaucon, and 
others with feelings of regret, 
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proof of what the writer really had in his copy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Thus, whenever it is possible, an edition should be used which 
has been formed from good MSS., especially if the variations ot 
other copies are noted. Good service was done in this respect to 
the works of Eusebius, by the late Dr. Gaisford. And still it must 
be remembered, that if a Father reads a passage sometimes in the 
same manner as it is found in good ancient authorities, and at other 
times it is found in his works in the same form as in recent copies, it 
can hardly be doubted that in the latter case it has been remodelled 
by a copyist. 

Patristic citations alone have very little weight; such citations, 
even when in accordance with a version, have but little more; but 
when a citation 7s in accordance with some ancient MSS. and trans- 
lations, it possesses great corroborative value. It is as confirming a 
reading known independently to exist, that citations are of the 
utmost importance. If alone, or nearly alone, they may be looked 
at as mere casual adaptations of the words of the New Testament. 

The early writers are of far higher importance than those who 
lived after the beginning of the fourth century; and thus when 
patristic citations are compared, the age of the writer must not be 
overlooked. It is useless to balance those who lived from the fifth 
to the seventh century against those of the second and third. Par- 
ticular attention should always be paid to the express statement of a 
Father with regard to a reading; for it at least shows what he had 
in his copy (if what he wrote has been accurately transmitted), even 
if it does not lead us direct to the true reading. 

At times no conclusion can be drawn from the silence of Fathers 
as to any particular passage; at other times such silence is very 
significant: for if remarks are made, sentence by sentence, and almost 
word by word, on a portion of Scripture, and then a portion is passed 
by in silence, and then the writer again resumes in the same minute 
manner; and if the portion thus unnoticed is omitted in other autho- 
rities, it will not be doubted by those who know what evidence of 
this kind means, that such a passage was not contained in the copy 
used by such a Father. 

Also, if Fathers with general consent exhibit no acquaintance with 
a passage, which might seem to be important in a controversy in 
which they were engaged, it can only be concluded that it was not 
in their copies: this will be strengthened if they quote the immediate 
context of such passage; and this will be regarded as a confirmed 
certainty if such omission (or rather non-insertion) is found in goo 
MSs. and versions which we have received. λ 

Thus, with care and caution, good evidence may be obtained from 
the Fathers; not independent, not that which ranks above MSS., 
but of that collateral kind which, in cases really doubtful, will often 
have a (letermining value: 

In general a patristic reading is doubtful, if it agrees with the 
common text, as opposed to the ancient authorities, and then the 
presumption is that copyists or editors have assailed the citation with 
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their improving hands. When such a poi admits of investigation, 
it will often be found that the patristic reading which contradicts the 
other early monuments is either not genuine, or that it has been (as 
a demonstrable fact) modernised and emended. 

An instance of this may be seen in some of the authorities quoted 
respecting 1 Tim. iii. 16. The question there lies between a sub- 
stantive and a relative pronoun; the early MSS. have ὃς (one ὃ) 
ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκί, and the early versions have also a relative, while 
the later MSS., and one or two versions later than the seventh cen- 
tury, have θεὸς ἐφαν. ἐν σαρκί, as in the common text.!. But Diony- 
sius of Alexandria, in the third century, is cited as reading θεός. This 
seems at least strange; for it would be remarkable for so distinct a 
reading as this to be untraceable in any of the early versions. This 
18 enough to suggest inquiry; and it is well known that the Epistle 
of Dionysius of Alexandria to Paul of Samosata is of very doubt- 
ful genuineness. The passage stands thus in Mansi: εἷς ἐστιν ὁ 
χριστός, ὁ ὧν ἐν τῷ πατρὶ συναΐδιος λόγος, ἕν αὐτοῦ πρόσωπον, aopa- 
τὸς θεός, καὶ ὀρατὸς γενόμενος" θεὸς γὰρ ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκί, γενόμενος 
ἐκ γυναικός κτλ. (Concilia, I. col. 1044. : vel Dionysii Opera, p. 211.) 
In examining the question of the genuineness of this letter it appeared 
that it was of too doubtful authority for an argument of any kind 
to be built upon it; and indeed it led to a settled conclusion in my 
mind of the doubtfulness of much that is inserted in the Acts of 
Councils as at present edited. But as to this citation, I was able to 
carry the argument a little farther; for there exists an old Latin 
translation of this very epistle, and in it the passage stands thus : — 
* Unus est Christus, una persona visibilis et invisibilis, id est divine 
et sensibiliter simplex desursum et deorsum compositus, ex Deo, et ex 
muliere.” (Dionysii Opera, p. 300. col. 11.) Thus whether the letter 
be a genuine work of Dionysius or not, the citation from 1 Tim. in. 
16. is, at least, an interpolation introduced subsequently to the old 
Latin translation having been executed. No doubt that it was thought 
a valuable service to dogmatic orthodoxy to introduce θεὸς εφανερώθη 
ἐν σαρκί into a refutation of the proleptical Socinianism of Paul of 


1 For the detail of the evidence on this passage see “ Account of Printed Text,” 
pp. 227—231. It may be well to state, that the allegations of Dr. Henderson and some 
others, that various ancient versions do not read a relative, but that they may or must read 
θεός are utterly incorrect; indeed, if such modes of reasoning were legitimate, it would be 
in vain to bring forward the evidence of versions at any time, or on any subject. The 
reading of G. (Cod. Boernerianus) is there discussed, p. 165. The line over the O (of os) 
in that MS. is there stated not to be the mark of contraction, but it is drawn upward from 
left to right over the vowel, and it is (p. 165.) compared with that found in the MS. in 
Gal. iii. 24. over 1, and ver. 28. over ε, with the Suggestion that “it may be a mode of 
denoting the spiritus asper.” To this remark is added, “ Perhaps the line in question 
was used in 1 Tim. iii. 16. to fill up the Latin text which lies over the Greek.” (Addenda, 
p- 2.) Besides these suggestions, it may be well to refer to Matthei’s N. Test., ed. 2. 
vol. ii. p. 440., who says, that the letter O in the Codex Boerncrianus (which he himself 
edited) has often a line over it without any reason. 

When 1 wrote the examination of the readings of 1 Tim, iii. 16. in the “ Account of the 
Printed Text,” I passed by the alleged citation of Dionysius of Alexandria with θεός, 
simply mentioning it as possibly correct, because it was impracticable to investigate the 
point with the limited resources of my own study. I knew that the Epistle to Paul 
of Samosata was of doubtful authenticity, and thus I was then obliged to leave the 
question. 
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Samosata. Alas! that Most who maintain both truth and dogmatic 
orthodoxy in all its strictness should often have to exclaim “ non tali 
auxilio.”! 

The result of this investigation shows, that when a reading is found 
in a Father utterly discordant with all contemporary or other early 
authority, it may be quite right to mention the reading so found, but 
to attach no authority to it per se, until it has been examined and 
vindicated. 

It should also be observed that when a reading is cited from a 
Father, it must be investigated whether the passage is really taken 
from the portion of Scripture under examination. Mistakes have 
often been made in referring to a patristic passage which really 
applies to one of the Gospels, as if it had to do with what is parallel 
in one of the others; also at times, when an Old Testament passage 
is cited in the New, a passage in a Father may certainly relate to the 
place in the Old Testament, and thus unless the LX X. and the 
New Testament are greatly at variance, it would not be a safe pro- 
cedure to quote such a place in support of any reading in the New. 

In general, it must be borne in mind that copyists and editors 
have had the tendency to adapt the Scripture passages in -Fathers 
to that to which they were themselves accustomed ; and thus a read- 
ing which differs from the oldest authorities as a class, when found 
in an early Father, is by no means conclusive that that was the reading 
of which he approved: while, on the other hand, a reading in a Father 
which differs from the recent copies and accords with the most ancient 
may be regarded as undoubtedly the reading of the Father himself. 
Thus in many cases patristic citations, though given, are not intended 
to claim any sort of authority; they are stated rather in connection 
with the fact of such occurrences, than as supposing that the actual 
form of the patristic citation has been transmitted to us. 

Some use was made of early citations even from the time when 
Erasmus edited the first published impression of the Greek New Tes- 
tament. He employed as collateral aid such citations as he was able 
to collect at that time; when, it must be remembered, the Greek 
Fathers were as yet only in MS. The successors of Erasmus 
followed him by mentioning in their notes (as he had done) particular 
readings of that kind. It was not, however, till the time of Mill, 
that the true value of patristic citations was apprehended, or any 
attempt made systematically to collect them. Bishop Fell, the 
patron of his labours in their former part, but little apprehended the 
value of the patristic citations as sources of criticism; and the firm- 
ness of Mill in taking such pains to collect them, and in expending 
so much time on this part of his work, in opposition to the judgment 
and wishes of his patron, showed how full an estimate he had formed 
of the importance of evidence of this kind. 

Bentley, in his proposed edition, would have given a due place to 


1 The mode in which θεὸς in this passage has been introduced into Chrysostom is 
stated in “ Account of the Printed Text,” p. 277. foot-note. The allegations from 
Didymus and Theodoret may admit of investigation with similar results. The appeal 
must often be made from the Fathers as edited to the Fathers as extant in MSS. 
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patristic evidence, and he would have done much to investigate every 
citation that he used, so as to know if it were really the testimony of 
the Father himself. Bengel used the patristic citations given by Mill, 
and added to them apparently from his own reading. Wetstein also 
increased the references of this kind, and he sometimes went farther 
in showing how a patristic statement bore on the reading of the 
text. 

But the mere references were very unsatisfactory; for, in general, 
editors were content with mentioning the name of a writer, without 
indicating where the citation might be found; and this, of course, 
rendered comparison on the part of the reader, or verification, im- 
possible. Also but little had been done to examine the patristic 
writings systematically so as to obtain their whole evidence. 

Griesbach led the way in more exactitude of statement, by pub- 
lishing in his Symbole Criticz all the citations which he could gather 
from the Greek works of Origen: he also gave citations from Clement 
of Alexandria, but they were collected with less care. The results of 
the readings so collected were given in the second edition of his 
Greek Testament, whence they were transferred (with other refer- 
ences of the same kind) to the pages of Scholz. 

Thus, though Origen had been pretty well examined, the other 
Fathers, who were so often cited, were left in the same condition as 
before; their evidence being always incomplete, often incorrect, and 
the references to the actual passages in their works not being stated 
at all. 

In the larger Greek New Testament of Lachmann, the readings of 
Irenzus, Origen, Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer, are stated very care- 
fully; all these having been re-examined by Butmann, or by Lach- 
mann himself, and the reference to the place in which each may be 
found is mentioned very clearly. If complaint be made that the 
range of authorities is not sufficiently extended, it must be owned 
that what is given is in a far more clear, intelligible, and satis- 
factory form than what had appeared in previous editions. 

Tischendorf states that he himself examined various patristic works, 
and that those which he mentions as authorities are not wholly taken 
up in reliance on others: but his editions being manuals, references 
to the passages themselves are of necessity not given. 

A farther attempt has been made by Tregelles to extend the limits 
of ascertained evidence from Fathers. In his edition of the Greek 
Testament will be found all the citations that he could gather from the 
Fathers, Greek and Latin, of the first three centuries, including Euse- 
bius and others, who belong partly to the fourth ; and besides these, 


1 Some notice was taken above (p. 135. foot-note) of the manner in which Mr. Alford 
attributed the whole of the labour in connection with the Latin readings to Butmann, and 
not to Lachmann himself. For this he might seem to have some ground from what 
Lachmann says (pref. p. xii.) of the Latin Codices Vercellensis and Veronensis:— 
“ Quibus Butmannus (nam is hance partem administravit solus) tanta cura usus est,” &c. 
But if the statement of the title-page and the whole preface are examined together it will 
be seen how much had been done by Lachmann himself, and that Butmann’s work as to 
the Latin readings had been simply that of arranging the extracts from the Evangeliarium 
Quadruplex. The manner in which the whole of the Latin readings were drawn out by 
Lachmann in his own handwriting was a good specimen of patient and useful labour. 
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there are given the citations of the Latin Fathers, on which Lach- 
mann relied as authorities for the old Latin text. Eusebius is taken 
as the limit to which the Greek examination is carried, for two reasons ; 
Ist, because he is on the line of demarcation between the earlier 
text, and that which afterwards became widely diffused; and, 2nd, 
because of the absolute necessity of confining such an examination 
within such limits as might be practicable for one individual to reach 
in any moderate number of years. It should be stated, that in this 
work, the citations of Ireneus and Origen, even, have not been taken 
from preceding investigators ; but after the citations have been inde- 
pendently gathered, they are compared with the citations published 
by Griesbach and Lachmann. No actual quotation is intentionally 
omitted ; though not a few that superficially appear to be such, have 
been passed by in silence after a thorough investigation, from its 
seeming to be certain that they do not actually relate to the passage 
with which they have been connected. The result is that from 
Tregelles’s notes will be seen all the patristic evidence, with full 
references to the passages in the works themselves, which has been 
observed as at all bearing on the reading of the text during the three 
first centuries and more. 

It is to be hoped that some scholars possessed of competent leisure 
will carry out an intention which they have expressed, to make a 
combined examination of the early Fathers on an extensive scale. 
Such a work would thoroughly supersede the partial examinations, 
and limited investigations, which have been just mentioned ; and they 
would thus become part of the permanent materials to be used by all 
connected with critical studies. Those who have been hitherto 
engaged in an investigation of the kind (and they have been but 
few) can rightly apprehend the benefit to criticism likely to arise 
from such a combined effort to collect thoroughly all the patristic testi- 
monies. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
ON THE APPLICATION OF THE MATERIALS FOR CRITICISM. 


Iv has been remarked that critical rules are of but little use, because 
they do not give the ability to form a judgment in the application of 
evidence. This may be true in itself; but still it does not show that 
rules are useless; for it is equally true that roads, or even railroads, 
do not of themselves supply the means of transit from one place to 
another. ‘They do, however, facilitate journeying, if the motive 
power can only be had besides the prepared track: indeed any road 
marked out is so far an aid to transit, that it hinders even a pedestrian 
from losing his way, or wandering at random, and thus making un- 
necessary steps. Just so critical rules are valuable in their place: 
they may mislead those who are incapable of understanding their 
application; but where there is ability to comprehend and use them, 
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they may often guide in the right direction, and, at all events, hinder 
from going astray. 

The objection to critical rules has arisen apparently from the sup- 
position that their application must be in a certain measure me- 
chanical ; as though in fact, if rules, their application must be rather 
mechanical than mental. But just as we speak of rules of evidence 
on any subject, so may we on this; meaning, in either case, the 
statement of such principles, positive and negative, as aid in the 
formation of a true conclusion. ‘The point aimed at is a moral cer- 
tainty, or a moral probability; to arrive at this we must use the 
evidence that is obtainable; the truest principles must be borne in 
mind which teach the proper estimation of such evidence; and also 
the judgment must be exercised, so as to be at least in measure 
accustomed to draw the moral conclusions applicable to the subject. 
It is thus that some critics possess that critical tact by which they 
have been distinguished: they form a sound conclusion without 
apparently going through any elaborate process of reasoning; and 
this leads others to imagine that criticism is a kind of intuitive 
faculty ; although the conclusions have really resulted from quick- 
ness in perceiving what the evidence is, and a well exercised judg- 
ment in applying known principles to the evidence so apprehended. 
Thus the tact of such critics stands no more in opposition to critical 
rules, than does the facility of some in solving mathematical problems 
to the importance of the recognised processes in that science. 

An endeavour has been made throughout this Introduction to the 

Textual Criticism of the New Testament to lead the student to form 
for himself a true apprehension of both facts and principles. The 
remarks, therefore, which will now be made, are not intended to be 
a full exposition of the subject, but rather an indication of such 
points as may, when taken in connection with what has been pre- 
viously said, assist the careful student to form a settled judgment. 
- The principles stated by Lachmann (see above, p. 135.) and by 
Tischendorf (pp. 138-9), especially the former, are very useful in 
judging of the actual state of the evidence and its bearing on facts 
under discussion. All that has been said of the nature and origin of 
various readings will be important to be borne in mind. 

The odject of textual criticism being remembered, —viz., the ascer- 
tainment on grounds of evidence what the sacred authors actually 
wrote,—it will be seen that no rules will be sufficient, unless the whole 
subject be remembered ; while, if the facts in general are borne in mind, 
certain principles may aid materially in their application and use. 

1. Where there is no variation in authorities, criticism has no place ; 
and as to all the text thus transmitted we may feel a well-assured 
confidence. 

2. If the authorities are all but unanimous, the confidence is but 
little shaken; unless, indeed, the dissentient witnesses possess some 
peculiar weight. 

3. If the reading of the ancient authorities in general is unanimous, 
there can be but little doubt that it should be followed, whatever 


may be the later testimonies; for it is most improbable that the inde- 
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pendent testimony of early MSS. versions and Fathers, should accord 
with regard to something entirely groundless. 

4, A reading found in versions alone can claim but little authority, 
especially if it be one which might naturally be introduced by trans- 
lators in general: it might then resemble in character the Italic sup- 
plements to modern versions. 

5. A reading found in patristic citations alone rests on a yet weaker 
basis than one which only occurs in versions. 

6. The readings respecting which a judgment must be formed are 
those where the evidence is really divided in such a way that it is 
needful to inquire on which side the balance preponderates. In 
such cases it is not enough to enumerate authorities: they must be 
examined point by point. OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL, (α) an 
early citation will sometimes be decisive, especially if it is given in 
express terms. (2) Also, if one reading accords with a parallel pas- 
sage, and the other does not; (c) or if one introduces an amplifica- 
tion met with elsewhere; (4) or if one seems to avoid a difficulty 
which the other does not; (e) or if there is one well-attested reading, 
and several others which may probably have been taken from it; (f) 
or if the one reading might be easily accounted for on principles con- 
nected with the known origin of variations: in such cases it is not 
difficult, on the whole, to form a judgment as to what was probably 
the original reading. It is quite true that at times it may be very 
doubtful whether the quantity of direct evidence may not overbalance 
all modes of procedure derived from the application of a principle, 
and as to which two seemingly conflicting considerations ought to 
have most weight. 

7. When no certainty is attainable, it will be well for the case to 
be left as doubtful; the reading which has strong claims on the atten- 
tion taking its place in the text, and that which seems almost equal 
on grounds of evidence standing in the margin. As to additions or 
non-insertions brackets in the text or margin may be well-employed. 
It may not seem satisfactory to leave such points as doubtful ; but 
this is far wiser than to pretend to certainty in cases in which it is 
unattainable. <A critical text of the Greek New Testament, with 
no indications of doubt, or of the inequality of the evidence, is never 
satisfactory to a scholar. It gives no impression of the ability of the 
editor to discriminate accurately as to the value of evidence; and it 
seems to place on a level, as to authority, readings which are un- 
questionably certain, and those which have been accepted as perhaps 
the best attested. 

8. It must be remembered that sometimes we have direct early evi- 
dence of such a kind that we are certain of the reading of the second 
or third century; then we are not left to the ordinary application of 
the balance of EXISTING authorities, but we can take our stand as 
early as the express testimony carries us. At times, again, we have 
early evidence of the variations of MSS. then noticed. This enables 
us to use this information im addition to what we can gather from 
the sources still available. 

9. At times a reading seems to be supported by a very small quantity 
of authority, numerically ; and yet when all the evidence is examined, 
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it is found to receive, on various sides, so much partial support, that 
it is actually better attested than any one of the readings which 
might be placed in competition with it. 

To show the application of critical principles and the mode of 
using the evidence of MSS. versions and Fathers, it has been not 
unfrequent to give, for the use of the student, discussions on certain 
passages of importance.! Here, instances of another kind will be 
given; the various readings supported by ancient evidence will be 
stated, just as they occur in connection with some continuous passages 
of the text; and to these will be subjoined such remarks as may 
seem needful. The object of this mode of presenting the subject is, 
that textual criticism may be seen in its general bearings, and not as 
applied to special passages; for it cannot be too deeply impressed on 
the mind that, in important passages, the common and usual prin- 
ciples must be applied. They must never be looked at as if they 
formed exceptional cases. 
᾿ς The first portion of the Greek New Testament which will be 
taken for examination in this manner is Matt. i, 18—28. 

This is contained in MSS. of the oldest class B. C. [D.] (P.) Z. (of 
these D. commences in ver. 20., and P. breaks off in ver. 21. at places 
which are marked); in later uncials often agreeing with the oldest 
L.A.; cursive MSS. of great importance 1. 33.; later uncials E. K. 
Mos ULV: 

The versions are the Vulg. a.b.c. (and other copies of the old 
Latin), the Curetonian, Peshito, and Harclean Syriac, the Memphi- 
tic, Thebaic, Armenian, /Xthiopic. Also the Jerusalem Syriac 
(Syr. Hier.) is cited in the places in which extracts from it have 
been made. The Fathers cited are those who lived up to the time 
of Eusebius, together with some more recent as to the Latin ver- 
sions. In the text f marks any omission of something found in the 
common text; { is prefixed to a reading in which some change is 
made; and * indicates where an addition is made (if any such should 
occur in the passages examined). ὃ indicates where any MS. com- 
mences, and Ἷ shows where any is defective. 


A Ν »ςε J 4} e? oe U A \ 
18 Tod δὲ txperrob ἡ Τ γένεσι οὕτως ἣν ᾿μνηστευθείσης Ἷ τῆς μητρὸς 
αὐτοῦ Μαρίας τῷ ᾿Ιωσήφ, πρὶν ἢ συνελθεῖν αὐτοὺς εὑρέθη ἐν γαστρὶ 


18. χριστου (Ὁ Lat. Gr. hiat) Vulg. a.b.c.d.f. ff’. Syr. Crt. Tren. 204, 5.191. “ Ceterum 
potuerat dicere Matthzeus: Jesu vero generatio sic erat; sed previdens Spiritus Sanctus 
depravatores, et premuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mattheum ait; Christi 
autem generatio sic erat.” Iren, 204, 5 | χριστου Ιησου B. Bch. Orig. Int. iii, 965%. | fInov"” 
Χριστου ς΄. CPZL, rel. Syrr. Pst. & Hel. Memph. Theb. Arm. Ath. Orig. (e schedis 

— yeveots BCPZ. A. 1. 5. Syr. Hel. Eus. 1). E. 320°. | fyevynots ς΄. L. 33. rel. 

— μνηστευθεισης} fadd. yap ς΄. C?PL. 33. rel. d. Eus. 1). E. 320°. | om. BC*Z. 1. Vulg. 
a.b. c. f.ff'. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. Memph. Theb. Arm. Iren. 204. (n. 1. Auth.) 

— στῆς untpos αὐτου] om. d. (hiat D.) 

— εὑρεθη] ηὗρεθη 1. 


1 The reader may find examples of this kind in Dr. Davidson’s “ Biblical Criticism,” 
ii. pp. 882—448. In Tregelles’s “ Account of the Printed Text,” besides many passages 
throughout discussed as to their reading (of which an Index is given), § 15. enters into 
the examination of the reading of 1 Tim. iii. 16., Acts xx. 28., John i. 18., 1 Pet. iit. 15. 5 
and § 16. consists of Notes on John vii. 53—viii. 11., John vy. 3, 4., and Mark xvi. 
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» 5 ΄ Se / 19 Ἵ \ δὲ der PS 8. ας δί x 

ἔχουσα ἐκ πνεύματος ἁγίου. wond δὲ ὁ ἀνὴρ αὐτῆς, δίκαιος ὧν 

καὶ μὴ θέλων αὐτὴν 1 δευγματίσαι,΄ ἐβουλήθη λάθρα ἀπολῦσαι αὐτήν. 

30 ταῦτα δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐνθυμηθέντος, ἰδοὺ ἄγγελος κυρίου κατ᾽ ὄναρ ἐφάνη 

» φι \ a na 

αὐτῷ λέγων, ᾿Ιωσὴφ υἱὸς t Δαυείδ, μὴ φοβηθῆς ὃ παραλαβεῖν Μαριὰμ 

τὴν γυναῖκά σου" τὸ γὰρ ἐν αὐτῇ γεννηθὲν ἐκ πνεύματός ἐστιν ἁγίου. 

21 πέξεται δὲ υἱόν, Ἱ καὶ καλέσεις τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦν" αὐτὸς yap 

σώσει τὸν λαὸν αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν. ™ τοῦτο δὲ ὅλον 

, “ a A, € Ν ς \ / \ “ / / 

γέγονεν, ἵνα πληρωθῇ τὸ ῥηθὲν ὑπὸ κυρίου διὰ τοῦ προφήτου λέγοντος, 

23 Ἰδοὺ ἡ παρθένος ἐν γαστρὶ ἕξει καὶ τέξεται υἱόν, καὶ καλέσουσιν τὸ 

ὄνομα αὐτοῦ ᾿Εμμανουήλ, 6 ἐστιν μεθερμηνευόμενον, Μεθ᾿ ἡμῶν ὁ θεός. 
34 τ᾽ Ἐγερθεὶς" δὲ ὁ Ἰωσὴφ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὕπνου ἐποίησεν ὡς προσέταξεν 

αὐτῷ ὁ ἄγγελος κυρίου: καὶ παρέλαβεν τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ. “5 καὶ οὐκ 

ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτὴν ἕως οὗ ἔτεκεν vidvt, καὶ ἐκάλεσεν τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ 

᾽Ιησοῦν. 

4 Ὁ. « P. 

19. ὅ avnp αυτής δικαιος wy καὶ] quia vir justus erat. Syr. Crt. (Aéth.) 

— δειγματισαι BZ. 1. Eus. ad Steph. i. 221. diserte. | Ἱπαραδειγματισαι ς΄. CPL. 33. rel. 
Syr. Hel. mg. Gr. Eus. D. E. 320°. || add. Mariam. Syr. Crt. 

20. ιδου om. a, Syrr. Crt. & Hel. 

— avtw] ipso Josepho. Syr. Crt. (Theb.) 

— Aaveid B, | Aad per compendium Codd, | 1 Δαβιδ ς΄", 

— Μαριαμ CDPZ. rel. Orig. i. 381°. Eus. D.E. 320°. | Μαριαν BL. 1. Eus. in Es. 3825, 

— εν avtn γεννηθεν} in ea nascetur. a. | ex ea nascetur. b.f.g'.(Memph.) Aéth. | ex ea 
nascitur. 6. | natum ex ea. Syr. Crt. 

— ἐστιν ἅγιου BsCPZ. rel. Eus. D.E. 820°. in Es. 3825. ad Steph. 1, 222. | ἅγιου ἐστιν DL. 
Tren, 204. 259. Orig. i. 381°. || add. genitum. Syr. Crt. 

21. τεξεται] add. tibi. Syr. Crt. 

— Kadreces |] καλεσει L* οἱ. 

— Tov λαον αὐτου] mundum. Syr. Crt. 

22. ὅλον om. Syr. Crt. Jren. 204. 216. 

— Kvupiov BCDZ. A. 1. 33. | fprem. tov ς΄. L. rel. Eus. D.E. 320°. 

— δια] add. ‘Hoaov 1). a.b.c.f.g'. Syrr. Crt. & Hel. Syr. Hier. Arm. Jren. 216. | Contra, 
BsCZL. 1. 33. rel. Vulg. ff'. Syr. Pst. Memph. Theb. /&th. Iren. 204, 259. Eus. 
D. E. 320°. 

— Aeyovtos] om. f. Syr.'Pst. Arm. Jren. 204. 216. (contra, 216.) 

23. καλεσουσιν Eus. D. E. 985. | καλέσεις 1). d**. Eus. D.E. 320°. (vocabit d. f’.) | vocabitur. 
Syr. Crt. Orig. Int. iii. 109. 

— 6 θεος CDL. 1. 33. rel, Eus. Ὁ. E. 98". 320°. | om. 6 B. Beh, (π.1, Z.) 

24, εγερθεις BC*Z, 1.  [διεγερθεις S~. DC* L. 839, rel. 

— ὁ Iwonp BsCD. rel. | om. ὁ ZAK. 

— τὴν γυναικα αὐτου] Mariam Syr. Crt. (add. Mariam A&th.) 

— αυτου] ἑαυτου Ζ. 

25. (In Syr. Crt. sie: et caste cum ea vivebat donee, &c.) 

— εγινωσκεν ΒΟΖΙ, rel. Vulg. Syr. Hel. | eyrw D. b.c.d.f. ff'.g'. (a hiat.) Syr. Pst. Hil. 612. 

— οὗ CDZ. | om. B. Beh. 

— viov BZ. 1. 33. (a vid.) b.c.g'.k. Syr. Crt. | τὸν υἱον Memph. | τ. vi. avrns Theb. | ἡ τον 
viov t avtns Tov πρωτοτοκον" §-.CD*. rel. Vulg. (d.) fff). Syrr. Pst. & Hel. Arm. Auth. 
(om. auvrns D*. L. d.) filium suum unigenitum οὗ. (vid. Luc.) 


The ¢ext of this portion is that which is formed as the result of 
evidence. ; 

Remarks will now be made on some of the various readings which 
have been given, whether adopted or not. 

In ver. 18. the common text has Tod δὲ Ἰησοῦ χριστοῦ; but ᾿Ἰησοῦ 
is expressly stated by Irenzus (in the passage cited) not to belong to 
this place. And yet this word is found in every Greek MS. which 
is here extant. There is, however, this variation, that in B. it stands 
after χριστοῦ instead of before; and ¢his weakens the supposed una- 
nimity very considerably. It may seem as though an endeavour to 
investigate the genuineness of a reading not extant in Greek copies 
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were a procedure analogous to that of determining by calculation the 
place and orbit of a planet, the existence of which had never been 
ascertained by actual observation; and yet in each case a certain 
result may be obtained. The statement of Irenzus is such as to 
prove the fact as to some copies, at least, m the second century. 
This is confirmed by the Latin copies, revised or unrevised, which 
agree in omitting Ἰησοῦ, and also by the Curetonian Syriac, which 
proves that the same reading was current in the East. And though 
this reading cannot be shown mm any Greek MS., yet it may be re- 
garded as certain that this was in D., for it is in the Latin version of 
this passage in this MS. where the Latin only is extant. Nothing 
can be more natural than the addition of Ἰησοῦ, by copyists in such 
a place; but this insertion could not have been made until "Incod 
χριστοῦ had become a kind of compound proper name (which in the 
New Testament it is not), as the introduction of Ἰησοῦ between the 
article and the adjective would otherwise be wholly anomalous. 
Indeed, with that collocation it would be difficult to give a gramma- 
tical or theological exposition of the verse; for then “the adjective 
does not distinguish the substantive from any other but from itself 
in other circumstances.” And thus with the common reading, we 
might be led to inquire, How was Jesus born except as the Christ ? 

Thus the express testimony of Irenzus to the reading τοῦ δὲ 
χριστοῦ is confirmed in various ways, and is amply vindicated as that 
which was in widely extended use in the second century. That 
found in B. looks like an unconscious correction from some copyist 
who knew intuitively that the common reading is not really Greek 
or true Christian doctrine. This passage affords a curious proof of 
the manner in which patristic readings were moulded from time to 
time. The quotation from Irenzeus has come down to us in the old 
Latin version; but Germanus of Constantinople cites it in Greek, 
and there Irenezus is made to quote St, Matthew in a form which he 
expressly repudiates. 

Ver. 18. γέννησις of the common text is altogether outweighed 
by γένεσις, on the ground of evidence: the versions here give but 
little aid. γένεσις being here the true reading, we see that the ap- 
plication of βίβλος γενέσεως in ver. 1. cannot be limited to the gene- 
alogy. 

can 19. δευγματίσαι is preferable rather than παραδειγματίσαι, 
although the evidence of MSS. is pretty nearly equal. The express 
statement of Eusebius is sufficiently decisive; and this, too, shows 
that the passage in the Demonstratio Evangelica, where Eusebius 
has the common reading, has been improved by some copyist pro 
more, out of the Greek text which he had before him. It is worthy 
of remark that the passage out of Euseb. ad Steph. was known before 
it was edited by Mai, as found in certain scholia; but in the scholia 
the reading and agreement were precisely reversed. The person who 
formed the Catena had adapted it to his reading. 

Ver. 22. The addition of Ἡσαΐου, though supported by what 
appears to be a respectable array of witnesses, ought not to be ad- 
mitted even to a place in the margin as an alternative reading. Such 
amplifications belong to the class of “common additions,” and the 
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presumption is against them, and not in their favour, even if the 
evidence were in other respects equal. It is an ignorant mistake to 
suppose that the tendency of copyists to omit was at all equal to 
their tendency to amplify, though there are many who seem as if 
they would not learn this simple fact. 

Ver. 23. The evidence for καλέσουσιν is not given in detail; but 
Eusebius is cited for ἐξ because of his also having been brought for- 
ward for another reading. The variations noticed are all that can be 
said against it; of these καλέσεις appears to have been introduced 
from ver. 21. 

Ver. 23. ὁ θεός. Various passages in Origen Jook like citations of 
this reading: they have, however, all of them been advisedly passed 
by ; for, perhaps, every one of them properly relates to Isaiah viii. 8. 
and not to this place. Such points always require great attention in 
the use of quotations. , 

Ver. 25. For τὸν υἱὸν αὐτῆς τὸν πρωτότοκον, a shorter reading, 
viov (with or without some slight addition), is found in some of the 
very best authorities; in MSS. which are excelled by none, and in 
versions of the earliest centuries, and of various regions, Syria, 
North Africa, and Egypt. This would in common cases be decisive. 
And farther, the longer reading of the common text is verbally the 
same as that which is found in Luke 11. 21.; so that this would be a 
reason for regarding the shorter reading in Matthew as original, and 
the longer as one of the many instances of adaptations of one Gospel 
to another. But Mr. Alford, adopting and repeating a kind of tra- 
ditional notion about this passage, says, of the reading viov merely, 
‘an omission evidently made from superstitious veneration for Mary ;” 
an assertion most easy to make, most difficult to prove. If it be an 
omission, it must have been as early as the second century ; and who 
in that age had heard of superstitious veneration for Mary ? or what 
question had been raised as to her perpetual virginity? And 
further, when this opinion had become prevalent, and when it was 
thought right to render every honour to the mother of our Lord, the 
longer reading became that generally adopted. The old Latin has 
the shorter; Jerome, the zealous advocate of the dogma in question, 
has the longer; thus, in revising the old Latin, he added from his 
Greek copies that which is now said to have been omitted from reve- 
rential reasons. So far from the omission having been “ evidently 
made” for the reason assigned, the reverse is a simple fact. This is 
patent at once by comparing monuments anterior to the fourth 
century (such as the unaltered text of the old Latin) with those of 
that or a subsequent age (such as the Cod. Brixianus, or the Vul- 
gate of Jerome). The ‘veneration for Mary” theory is as erroneous 
in chronology, and involves anachronisms as hopeless, as do the false 
Decretals, in which a pope writes to a bishop who lived two cen- 
turies after him. Also, if the best authorities had been in this place 
dogmatically revised, how is it that in Luke ii. 7. this is the case 
with none of them. The longer reading can be accounted for easily ; 
it may not be useless thus to have discussed the subjective notions 
which have been advanced in opposition to the shorter. 
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As another specimen of the Greek Text and the evidence fur- 
nished by authorities of different kinds, part of the 14th and 15th 
chapters of St. Matthew will be taken. The authorities here are: — 


MSS. Versions. 
BCD(P)(I1) Vulg. a.b.c. &c. 
LXA() Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. 
1. 33. Memph. Arm. Ath. 
EFGKMSUV 


22 Kal εὐθέως ἠνάγκασεν Ἷ τοὺς μαθητὰς ft ἐμβῆναι εἰς 1 πλοῖον Kal 
a UA 

προάγειν αὐτὸν εἰς TO πέραν, ws οὗ ἀπολύσῃ τοὺς ὄχλους. “3 καὶ 
> 4 \ ΕΙΣ » / > \ v os 207 f 
ἀπολύσας τοὺς ὄχλους ἀνέβη Ἵ εἰς TO ὄρος Kat’ ἰδίαν προσεύξασθαι. 
> Vs δὲ / 4 5 2 tad 94 \ δὲ Lad 3 - / \ 
ὀψίας δὲ γενομένης μόνος ἦν ἐκεῖ. 4 τὸ δὲ πλοῖον ἤδη t σταδίους πολλοὺς 
ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς ἀπεῖχεν" βασανιζόμενον ὑπὸ τῶν κυμάτων" ἣν γὰρ ἐναντίος 
ὁ ἄνεμος. “δ τετάρτῃ δὲ φυλακῇ τῆς νυκτὸς 1 ἦλθεν'΄ πρὸς αὐτοὺς t 
περιπατῶν ἐπὶ ἱ τὴν θάλασσαν." 35 καὶ ἰδόντες αὐτὸν οἱ μαθηταὶ ἐπὶ 

fel / cal i « 
tris θαλάσσης " περιπατοῦντα ἐταράχθησαν, λέγοντες ὅτι φάντασμά 
2 \ ’ \ a , ΕΣ 27 ὑθὺ " δὲ > / ? ° 
ἐστιν, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ φόβου ἔκραξαν. 1 εὐθὺς ΄ δὲ ἐλάλησεν αὐτοῖς 

«11. 24. μέσον τῆς θαλάσσης ἣν. 


22. evdews Orig. iii. 480°. 4825. om. C*. Syr. Crt. 

— ηναγκασεν] δα. 6 Inoovs ς΄. LXM. rel. Vulg. Cl. (α. ὃ. ο. fF%.g'?:h.) | om, BCDP 
IIAO. 1. 33. Am. ef. ff'. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hcl. Syr. Hier, Memph. Arm. Ath. Orig. 
ili, 480", 482°, 

— μαθητας] tadd. avrov ς΄. BsPXEFK. a. b.c. ff! g'**h. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. Memph, 
Eth. | om. CDIITLA®, 1. 33. GMSUV. Vulg. e.fl. Arm. Orig. 111. 480», 482° 
483 (diserte). 

— εμβηναι] εἐμβειν (sic.) X. 

— πλοιον} fprem. to §.CDPIL rel. Orig. iii. 480°. 481°. 482° | om. B. 1. 33. Arm. 
Eus. D.E. 446°. 

— avtov BsCP. rel. Vulg. c.f.g’. rel. Orig. iii. 480°. 4815, 482°% Eus, Ὁ. E. 446°. | om, 
D. a.b.e.(ff'.).g'.h. Arm, | αὐτους 110. 

— amodvon | απολυσει K, 

— Tous oxAovs | τον οχλον F*, Arm. MSS. (illos Syr. Crt.) 

23. καθ᾽ ιδιαν 1). 

— μονο5] om. F. 

24. ndn BCP. rel. b.c.e.g'.h. Syr. Hel. Eus. D.E. 446°. (hiat IL) |om. D. Vulg. α. 6}. 
Syr. Crt. & Pst. Memph. Arm. th. (vid. Mar.) 

— σταδιους πολλους απὸ Ths yns amecxev Β. Syrr. Crt. & Pst. Memph. (sed habet oradiovs 
ὡς εἰκοσίπεντε 6 Joh. vi. 19.) Arm. (Syr. Hier. habet hee post lectionem $-.) | ἔ μεσον 
Ts θαλασσης nv § .CP. rel. (Latt. vid.) Syr. Hel. Ath. Orig. iii. (483%. 48.15.5: ut vid.) 
Hil. 679°. (vid. Mar. vi. 47.) | nv eis μεσον τὴς θαλασσης 1). 6. (ny εν μεσῳ της θαλ. 
Eus. D.¥E. 446°). 

— nv yap] ἡ yap D*. 

25. τεταρτῃ δε φυλακῃ] τεταρτης δε φυλακης D. 

— nddev BCP?) 1. 33. Latt. Syrr. Crt. Pst. ὃ Hel.mg. Memph. Arm, Ath. Orig. iii. 
483° (bis). Eus. D. E. 924. in Ps, 5884. [7 απηλθεν ς΄. C*(?)D. rel. Syr Hel. txt. 

— περιπατων] ante προς avtous 1). || { prem. 6 Incous §. C3 LX. rel. a.b ο.6. 5.72. σ΄.λ. Syrr. 
Crt. & Pst. Arm. Eus. D.E. 924. (ante mp. avr.) in Ps. 588%. | om. BC*DPA® (ut vid.) 
1. 33.SV. Vulg. ff'.g'.l. Syr. Hel. Memph. Ath. Orig. iii. 483°. (dis.) 

— em τὴν θαλασσαν B Bch. PA®. 1. Orig. iii. 483°. | Lem rns θαλασσης §. CD. rel. Eus. 
Ὁ. E. 924. in Ps. 588% (της θαλασση sic. M.) 

26. Kat sSovtes avToy of μαθηται CPLX. 33. rel. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hcl. Memph. (Arm.) 
ZEth. | of δε μαθηται ἰδοντες αὐτὸν BD. (f.) vid. Mar. vi 49, | ko: ἰδοντες αὐτὸν (tantum) 
1 (ut puto) Latt. exc. d. fi Eus. D.E. 92%. (vid. Mar.) 

— em της θαλασσης BCD. 1. 33. Hus. D.E. 92%. 446°. | fem τὴν θαλασσαν ς΄. PAO. rel. 

om. h. 

— ee? CDP. rel. (Latt.) vv. rel. ut vid. | ante em τ. θαλ. B. Beh. 33. g'. Syrr. Crt. 
Pst. & Hel. Eus. D.E. 924, (vid. Mar.) | om. ὁ. Eus. 1). Εἰ 446°. 

27. evdus BD. | fevéews ς΄. Ὁ. rel. (hiat P.) Eus. D.E. 446°. 

— ἀντοις ὃ Insous CP. rel. αὶ Syr. Hcl. Arm. th. | 6 Ιησους avros B.| om. 6 Incous 1). 
ff. Syr. Crt. Memph. Eus. D.E. 446°. | ante «Aad. (Latt.) Syr. Pst. 

— θαρσειτε Orig. iii, 485°. | Oapperte 1). 
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ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς λέγων, Θαρσεῖτε" ἐγώ εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε. 5" ἀποκριθεὶς δὲ 
αὐτῷ ὁ ἸἹΠέτρος εἶπεν, Κύριε, εἰ σὺ εἶ, κέλευσόν με f ἐλθεῖν πρός oe” 
ἐπὶ τὰ ὕδατα. 39ὁ δὲ εἶπεν, Ἐλθέ Ἷ καὶ καταβὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ πλοίου 
t Πέτρος περιεπάτησεν ἐπὶ τὰ ὕδατα, ἐλθεῖν πρὸς τὸν Ἰησοῦν. ὃ βλέ- 
πων δὲ τὸν ἄνεμον ἰσχυρὸν ἐφοβήθη " καὶ ἀρξάμενος καταποντίζεσθαι 
ἔκραξεν λέγων, Κύριε, σῶσόν με. 5) εὐθέως δὲ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς ἐκτείνας 
τὴν χεῖρα ἐπελάβετο αὐτοῦ, καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ, Ὀλιγόπιστε, εἰς τί ἐδυ- 
στασας; 33 Kal ἀναβάντων" αὐτῶν εἰς τὸ πλοῖον ἐκόπασεν ὁ ἄνεμος. 
88 οἱ δὲ ἐν τῷ πλοιῳ ἐλθόντες προσεκύνησαν αὐτῷ λέγοντες, ᾿Αληθῶς 
θεοῦ υἱὸς εἶ. 

34 Kai διαπεράσαντες ἦλθον teri” τὴν γῆν ἢ eis” Τεννησαρέτ. * καὶ 
ἐπιγνόντες αὐτὸν οἱ ἄνδρες τοῦ τόπου ἐκείνου ἀπέστειλαν εἰς ὅλην τὴν 
περίχωρον ἐκείνην, καὶ προσήνεγκαν αὐτῷ πάντας τοὺς κακῶς ἔχοντα" 
36 καὶ παρεκάλουν αὐτὸν ἵνα μόνον ἅψωνται τοῦ κρασπέδου τοῦ ἱματίου 
αὐτοῦ" καὶ ὅσοι ἥψαντο διεσώθησαν. 

XV. 1 Τότε προσέρχονται τῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ tf ἀπὸ ἹἹεροσολύμων 1 Φαρισαῖοι 
καὶ γραμματεῖς ΄΄ λέγοντες, > Διὰ τί οἱ μαθηταί cov παραβαίνουσιν τὴν 
παράδοσιν τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ; οὐ γὰρ νίπτονται τὰς χεῖρας ἰ αὐτῶν, | 


27. [ὁ Ἰησοῦς. «6. 29, χαὶ ἦλθεν. 33. [ἐλθόντες 


98, αὐτῳ ὃ Πετρος εἰπεν C(D)LX. 1. rel. (hiat P.) ὁ... 5.1. Syr. Hel. Arm. Eus. 
D.E. 994, (Ὁ. om. 6)| 6 Πετρ. er. αὐτῳ Β, g'. Syr. Pst. Memph. | 6 Πετρ. αὖτ. εἰπ. 
83. [ om. avre A. Vulg. a.c. Ath. [Syr. Crt.] 

—- pe Eus. D.E. 924. μοι CA. 

— cddew προς ce B, Btly. CDAO. 1. 33. (hiat P.) Am. Latt. rel. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. 
Memph. Arm, ith. Aus. D.E. 924.| { προς σε ελθειν 95". LX. rel. Vulg. Cl. 

99, 6 δε] add, Inoous E. Syr. Pst. 

-- Πετρος1 tprem. 6. ς΄. C. rel.|om. BD. Eus. D.E. 924, (hiat P.) 

— ελθειν C2D. rel. Orig. iii. 4834. vv. (C* n.1.) | καὶ ηλθεν B. Syr. Crt. Arm. | et veniens 
ZEth. (hiat P.) 

30. ἰσχυρον] om. 33. Memph. 

— με] om. 1. 

31. 6 Ἰησους] om. E*.| om, 6 1). 

32. avaBavtwv avtwy BD. 33. Orig. iii. 483°. | t εμβαντων avrwy ς΄. CP. rel. 

33. ελθυντες DPLX. 33. rel. (Latt.) Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. Arm. | om. BC’. 1. 9}. Memph. 
ZEth. (Orig. iii. 486°.) (οἱ δε ev τ. TA. in C a 3" manu sunt: de C* n. 1.) 

— θεου υἷος εἰ BsCP. rel. Orig. iii. 486. (bis) 503°. | vi. θεου εἰ ov D.(a.b. sed sine ov.) 

34. em τὴν ynv BCDA. 33.| tes τὴν γὴν Ss. P. rel. Memph. Arm. Orig. iii. 483°. 487°. 
502, ||add. *es” BDA, 33, Syrr. Crt. & Hel. (et mg. Grece.) Arm. | Contra, ς΄. CP. 
rel. Syr. Pst. Orig. iii, 483°. 502. (vid. Mar.) ||in terram (tantum), Latt. Eth. 
(ad terram e.) 

— Γεννησαρετ B. Beh. Ble. Ο. 1.33. Ss. Syr. Hel. et mg. Grace. Arm. | Γενησαρετ B. Bily. 
Sf. Orig. iii. 487°. 502%. (Teveoaper Orig, iii, 483°. 484°.) Γεννησαρεθ PXEGKMUV 
(Memph.) | Γενησαρεθ LAF. g*. Eth. | Tevvnoap D*, Am. a.e.ff'. Syrr. Crt. & Pst. Hil. 
684°. (Genesar Vulg. Cl. b.c. ff*.g'.) | Tevynoapar 1)", (Gennasar d.) 

35. exewov] add, et adoraverunt eum a.b.c. ff Hil. 684°. 

36. iva] add. kav. 1. 33. Orig. iii, 486%. 4874, 

— ἁψωνται] ἅψονται X. 1, E. 

— του 2°] om. Δ. 

— ὅσοι] add, av C, 

1. mpooepxovra Orig. iii. 487%. cit. (sed infra in com. habet amepxovrat) | προερχονται D*, 

— τῳ Ἰησου] προς αὐτὸν 1). Latt. (exc. Δ) Eth. Hil. 684% | αὐτῳ 1. Orig. iii, 487% | 
Contra, codd. et vv. rel. Καὶ 

— απο] tprem. οἱ 5", CP. rel. | om. BD. 1. Orig. iii. 487% 

—- φαρισαιοι καὶ Ὑραμματεις BD. (1). 33. 6. Syr. Pst. Memph. Arm. Orig, iii. 487% | 
typaup. και pap. ς΄. CP. rel. (Latt.) Syrr. Crt. & Hel. Ath. Hil. 684° (ante amo ‘Tep, 
1. abefff.g'. Syrr. Crt. Pst. & Hel. Hil. | Contra, Vulg. e.ff'.g%. (Memph. Arm. 
/Eth. Orig.) 

2. αυτων CDP. rel. (Latt.) | om. B. Billy. Ble. 4.1. σι. Arm. Orig. iii, 487%, iv, 418. 
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ὅταν ἄρτον ἐσθίωσιν. 8 ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Διὰ ri καὶ υμεῖς 
παραβαίνετε τὴν Ἵ ἐντολὴν τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ὑ ὑμῶν : 4 ὁ γὰρ θεὸς 
t εἶπεν “ ὃ Τίμα τὸν πατέρα ΐ καὶ τὴν μητέρα" καὶ Ὃ κακολογῶν πατέρα ἢ 
μητέρα Paar τελευτάτω" ὅ ὑμεῖς δὲ λέγετε, ‘Os ἃ ἂν εἴπῃ τῷ πατρὶ ἢ τῇ 
μητρί, Δῶρον, ὃ ὃ ἐὰν ἐξ ἐ ἐμοῦ ὠφεληθῇς, 6 t ov μὴ ἐτιμήσει" τὸν πατέρα 
αὐτοῦ ἢ τὴν μητέρα αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἠκυρώσατε tov λόγον" τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ 
τὴν παράδοσιν ὑμῶν. Τύ ὑποκριταΐ, καλῶς ξἐπροφήτευσεν" περὶ ὑμῶν 
Ἡσαΐας λέγων, ah O λαὸς obras f τοῖς χειλεσίν με τιμᾷ, ἡ δὲ καρδία 
αὐτῶν πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ" ὃ μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με διδάσκοντες 
διδασκαλίας, ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. 15 Kai προσκαλεσάμενος τὸν ὄχλον 
εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, ᾿Ακούετε καὶ συνίετε. 1} οὐ τὸ εἰσερχόμενον εἰς τὸ στόμα 


7 P. 4 Θ. 5. [ἢ τὴν μητέρα αὐτοῦ. 

3. avrots] om. D. 6. 

— παραβαινετε] παραβαίναι D. | παραβενεται Ῥ, 

4. amev BD. 1. (Latt.) Syrr. Crt. & Pst. & Hel.mg. Memph. Arm. th. Jren. 238. 
Ptolem. (ap. Epiph. xxxiii. 4.) Orig. iii. 4895, | ξενετείλατο λεγων c-. CO. rel. καὶ 
(....Aeywv ine. ©.) [Syr. Hel. txt. ] 

— πατερα] fadd. σου ς΄. C*L. 33. KMU. Am. a.b.c.f. ff?.9'. Syrr. Crt. & Pst. & Hel.t 
Memph. Arm. (Ptolem. Orig. iii. 489%. sed, ut vid. e Vet. Test.) vid. Mar. vii. 10. | 
om. B. Bch.C*DXAO, 1. EFGSV. Vulg.Cl. For. Harl.* e.ff'.g. Syr.Hcl.¢ ith. 
Tren. 238. Orig. iii. 4905. 

— μητερα] add. σου a.b.c.f. Syrr. Crt.& Pst. Memph. (Orig. iii. 4895, sed qu. e Vet. 
Test.) | Contra, MSS. Vulg. e. ff" 95 Syr. Hel. ΖΦ, ren. Orig. iii. 4905. 

— ἢ μητερα] om. a. 

5. αν] εαν LO. 33. 5. Orig. iii. 4914. δ᾽ αν D. 

- εἰπῃ} οἵη. Syr. Crt. (vos autem dicitis quisque patri suo et matri sux.) 

— 6 ea Orig. iii. 491°. 492%. | ὁ δ᾽ αν D*. | 6 αν D4. 1 

— ὠφεληθηΞ5]) ὠφελης G. 

6. ov μη] t prem. και ς΄, LX. rel. Vulg.c.f. Syrr. Pst. & Hel. Arm. | om. BCD. 1. 
33, a.b.e.ff?.g'. Syr.Crt. Memph. Ath. [ff']. Orig. (iii. 491°). Orig. Int. iii. 8414. 

— τιμησει B. Bch.CDA®, 1. 33. Ἐξ, Orig. iii. 4915. trunon ς΄. L. rel. honorificabit 
Vulg. g'. -cavit Am. a. ὃ. ff honorificat c. honoravit 6. 

— avtov post πατερα] om. 1. Orig. 

— ἡ τὴν μητερα αυτου CLX6. rel. Vulg. (δ).ο. 8.59 (g').(D. Syrr. Pst. & Hel. Memph. 
oe ZEth. Orig. iii. 491°. | om. B. Billy. Ble. 1). a.e. Syr. Crt. ||avrov] om. 33, Am. 

RE 

— τον ake BD. a.b.e. ff!” _Syrr.Crt. Pst. & Hel. mg. Memph. Arm. /®th. Jren. 238. 
Orig. iii. 4904, Eus. in Es. 443°. [τὸν νομὸν C. Ptolem. (ap. Epiph. xxxiii. 4.) | ἔ τὴν 
ἐντολὴν ς΄. LX®. rel. Vulg. c.f. g'. Syr. Hel. txt. Arm. MSS. (Orig. ili. 490°. Orig. 
Int. iii. 8414.) vid. Mar. vii. 9. (om. τὴν A). 

te επροφητευσεν CDL. Orig. iv. 121», { προεφητευσεν 5. BsX®. rel. (προφητευσεν A). 

— περι ὕμων Ἡσαιας} “Ho. περι ὕμων 33. K. (Esaias propheta Syrr. Crt. & Pst. Memph.) 

8. ὁ Aaos οὗτος BDL, 33. Latt. (exc. f) Syrr. Crt. & Pst. Memph. Arm. Aith. (?Clem. 
Rom. ad Cor. i. 15.) Ptolem. Clem. 461. Orig. ii. 723%. iii. 492°. (diserte)-iv. 121}, 
Orig. Int. iii. 841°. Eus. in Ps. 473°. et ap. Mai p. 75. Tert. adv. Mare. iv. 17. Cypr. 
118, 139. Hil. 5905. | tprem. eyyife: μοι et add. τῳ στόματι avtwy και ς΄. CXO. rel. 
SJ. Syr. Hel. (παρέθετο ῥητὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ Ἡσαΐου, ὅπερ αὐταῖς λέξεσιν οὕτως ἔχει, καὶ εἶπε 
κύριος, ἐγγίζει μοι ὁ λαὸς οὗτος ἐν τῷ στόματι αὐτῶν, καὶ τὰ ἑξῆς" καὶ προείπομέν γε ὅτι οὐκ 
αὐταῖς λέξεσιν ἀνέγραψεν ὁ Ματθαῖος τὸ προφητικόν. Orig. iii. 492°.) ὁ Aaos οὗτος εγγιζε εἰ 
μοι tantum 1. | μοι] με. F. | οὗτος] om. Δ. οὕτως E*, 

-- απεχει an Orig. ii. 728". (absistit a Tert. separatum est Cypr.) | ἐστιν am D, (est a me 
Latt. Hil. 590%.) 

9. με] om. Δ. 

— ενταλματα] et mandata Latt. (exc. d.) 

10. Tov oxAov | των oxAwy A, 

11, ov] add. παν D. 

— εἰσερχομενον Orig. iii. 4948, 4975, 4985", (εισερχομενα. Clem. 175. 455.)  ἐρχομενον B. 

— κοινοι bis] κοινωνεῖ D*. (2°. communicat c) | Contra, 1%. Clem. Orig. 

— εκ] απο 33. 

— τουτοῚ] εκεινο 1). | om. α. 6. ff". 

— τουτὸ κοινοι τὸν ανθρωπὸν]) om. 1, 95. (De hac clausula ubique silet Orig. i. 762% 
iii. 4944, 4979, 498°.) 
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a x Μ 5 \ A: ιὦ , > a - Δ a 
κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον, ἀλλὰ TO ἐκπορευόμενον ἐκ τοῦ στόματος, τοῦτο 
ὌΝ ” 0 12 To XO ’ € θ \ > Lal ,ὔ " 
κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον. ὅτε προσελθόντες οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ t λέγουσιν 
n lal \ , 
αὐτῷ, Οἶδας ὅτι οἱ Φαρισαῖοι ἀκούσαντες τὸν λόγον ἐσκανδαλίσθησαν ; 
lal / 
§ 36 δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν, aoa φυτεία, ἣν οὐκ ἐφύτευσεν ὁ πατήρ μου ὁ 
/ > fal 
οὐράνιος, ἐκριζωθήσεται. \ ἄφετε αὐτούς" τυφλοί εἰσιν ὁδηγοὶ" τυφλῶν" 
‘ a ͵ > , F 
τυφλὸς δὲ τυφλὸν ἐὰν ὁδηγῇ, ἀμφότεροι | εἰς βόθυνον πεσοῦνται. 
15 2 \ Ν « ξ΄ 53 > lal rap) / Ι΄. ΝΣ \ ἤ 
ἀποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ Πέτρος εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Φράσον ἡμῖν τὴν παραβολήν +t. 
16 ὁ δὲ { εἶπεν, ᾿Ακμὴν καὶ ὑμεῖς ἀσύνετοί ἐστε: "7 οὐ" νοεῖτε ὅτι πᾶν 
τὸ εἰσπορευόμενον εἰς τὸ στόμα εἰς τὴν κοιλίαν χωρεῖ, καὶ εἰς ἀφεδρῶνα 
ἐκβάλλεται; ta δὲ ἐκπορευόμενα ἐκ τοῦ στόματος ἐκ τῆς καρδίας 
ἐξέρχεται, κἀκεῖνα κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον.  é« γὰρ τῆς καρδίας ἐξέρχον- 
ται διαλογισμοὶ πονηροί, φόνοι μοιχεῖαι ππορνεῖαι κλοπαὶ ψευδομαρτυρίαι 


| Aaa! 


βλασφημίαι. 39 ταῦτά ἐστιν τὰ Kowodvta τὸν ἄνθρωπον᾽ τὸ δὲ ἀνίπτοις 
χερσὶν | φαγεῖν οὐ κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον. 
12. οἱ μαθηταὶ [αὐτοῦ]. τῦ. was 14. [τυφλῶν]. 19. VF. 


12. προσελθοντες] add. avr F. ff. Syr. Hel. Memph. (Syr. Pst. MS.) 

— of μαθηται αυτου] om αὐτου BD. | Contra, CLX®. rel. vy. omnes. 

— λεγουσιν BD. 1. 33. (ff.) Syrr. Crt. & Pst. Arm. | fe:mov 5". CLO. rel. (Latt.) Syr. 
Hel. th. 

— τον λογον] om. Κα. 21}. 

13. εἰπεν] add. avros Δ, 

14. aere avtovs BCZO. rel. Orig. iii. 496°. | abere τους τυφλους D. 

— τυφλοι εἰσιν ὁδηγοι B(D)Z(ut vid.) L. 1. 33. (ὅδαγοι D.) Am, Fuld. ace. ΚΓ Ὁ, 9. 
(hiat δ.) Syrr. Pst. & Hel. (Memph.) (Arm.) (#£th.) Orig, iii. 497% Orig. Int. iv. 
4885, Cypr. 54, 200, Hil. 685. (ceci sunt et duces Vulg. Cl. ceci sunt enim duces. 
Ef.) | [1 ὁδηγοι εἰσιν τυφλοι 5". CX. rel. Syr. Crt. | ὅδηγοι εἰσιν Κα. 

— τυφλων CZLX®. 1. 33. rel. Latt. Syrr. Pst.& Hel. (Memph.) Arm. “ith. Orig. 
iii. 4979, Orig. Int. iv. 488%. Cypr. 54.200. Hil. 685%. | om. BD. Syr. Crt, 

— εαν om. F. 

— ὁδηγη] ὁδαγη D. 
εἰς βοθυνον πεσουνται BsCX. 33. rel. Orig. Int. ii. 4894. | πεσ. ets Bod. (D) ZL. 1. 
ZEth. (ενπεσουνταῖι D.) || εἰς βοθρον habent 1). 1. || eumeoouvtat εἰς βοθυνον F. (cum eo in 
foveam cadet. Syr. Crt.) 

15. ὁ Merpos] Simon Petrus Syrr. Crt. & Pst. 

— εἰπεν avtw| αὐτῳ erev B. (om. avtm Arm.) 

— παραβολην] tadd. ταυτὴην S$. CDL. rel. Latt. Syrr. Arm. /Eth. (αυτην A.) | om, 
BZ. 1. Memph. Orig. iii. 498”. 

16. ὁ de] fadd. Ιησους ς΄. CL, rel. αὶ Syr. Hel. Arm. |om. BDZ. 33. (Latt.) Syrr. 
Crt. & Pst. Memph. /&th. 

— εἰπεν] add illi Syrr. Crt. & Hel.* | add. illis. Syr. Pst. Memph. MS. 

17. ov BDZ. 33. Latt. Syrr.Crt.& Pst. (Arm.) &th. ξουπω ς΄. CL. rel. Syr. Nel. 
Memph. (et ov Orig. iii. 498”. in comm.) 

— εἰσπορευομενον CDZ. rel. Orig. 111, 499°. | εἰσερχόμενον B, Bily. Ble. Orig. iii, 498°. 

18. εξερχεται] εξερχονται FM. 

— κακεινα] exewa 1). c.ff'. Memph. 

— kowvor| κοινωνεῖ D*, 

19, povor| φθονοι 1. 

— φονοι porxerat πορνειαι Orig. iii, 500°. Eus. in Ps. 650%, | πορν. μοιχ. pov. L. | (mopverat] 
om. ἘΝ} μοιχ.} om. a.) 

— βλασφημιαι BCZ. rel. (Latt.) Orig. i. 763%. iii. 500°, Eus. in Ps. Hil. 332%, 443°. | 
βλασφημεια D*. 6. Syrr. Crt. & Hel. Eth. 

20. eotw Ta κοινουντα ΒΟΖ. rel. Orig. iii. Eus, in Ps, | εἰσὶν τα κοινωνουντα D*. 

— κοινοι BCZ. rel. Orig. iii. 502%. | κοινωνει D*. 


Ver. 22. εὐθέως. It is of some importance to specify a patristic 
reading in such a case; as it, with the other authorities, counter- 
balances any suspicion which the omission in some might raise. 

Ver. 22. αὐτου after μαθητάς. Even if the evidence in such a 
case had been evenly balanced, good testimony would be decisive in 
requiring the omission; such an addition in MSS. and versions is 
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habitual; in the latter it weighs hardly any more in criticism than - 
do the Italic supplements.in modern translations. 

Ver. 22. τὸ before πλοῖον. Comparatively little evidence would 
weigh sufficiently against the insertion of the article. What was in- 
definite to an original writer often became*definite to the mind of a 
copyist, and not vice versd. 

Ver. 24. ἤδη. The non-insertion of this word in Mark may be 
sufficient to account for its omission here in authorities of different 
kinds. In the following words authorities are so much divided, that 
either reading must be considered doubtful. That here given in the 
text is supported by some of the later MSS. as well as by B.: it 
seems, on the whole, to be the best supported, as the reading early 
current in the East and in Egypt; while Mark vi. 47. might suggest 
the other. 

Ver. 26. The parallel passage in Mark gives a reason in some 
cases of conflicting evidence in this verse for deciding in favour of 
the contrary reading. 

Ver. 29. The omission of 6 before Ilétpos seems to be attested by 
but a small measure of evidence; but here the citation of Eusebius 
strongly confirms the oldest MSS. 

Ver. 29. The readings ἐλθεῖν and καὶ ἦλθεν seem to be so evenly 
balanced (the latter might easily have been changed into the former) 
as to ancient evidence, that the citation of Origen seems not so much 
to decide which is genuine, as which of the alternative readings has 
the best claim to be inserted in the text. 

Ver. 34. It must be observed that, for the insertion of εἰς before 
Γεννησαρέτ, the margin of the Harclean Syriac is equal in authority 
to a Greek MS. of the same age; for here, as in several other places, 
the Greek word itself is given. The evidence against this reading is 
greatly weakened by the fact that εἰς does not occur in the parallel 
passage in Mark. 

Chap. xy. ver. 1, Φαρισαῖοι καὶ γραμματεῖς. This order is so 
much less common in the New Testament, that even if the evidence 
were about equal it would be preferable. This peculiar order indi- 
cates design, and this is more likely to have been on the part of the 
sacred writer than on that of a copyist, while the more usual arrange- 
ment would naturally occur to the mere scribe. 

Ver. 4. Few as are the MSS. which read εἶπεν, yet this lection 
is so abundantly confirmed by other authorities, that this is an ex- 
cellent example of the places in which mere numbers weigh extremely 
little. A few MSS. of proved character may suffice to give an 
assurance tantamount to moral certainty to the reading found in 
several versions and some early citations. 

Ver. 8. This reading is a good specimen of the manner in which 
amplifications were introduced from the Old Testament. The longer 
reading is defended pro more by those who rest on numbers and on 
numbers only. It is instructive to see that the reading of the few 
Greek MSS., which have been classified as of the most importance, 
is so strongly supported. The longer reading is found in no version 


prior to the later Syriac. To those who are not committed to the 
VOL. IV. AA 
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defence at all risks of the theory that mere numbers should prevail, 
it must be a cause for surprise that the express testimony of Origen 
should be deemed worthy of no weight. In fact, in such a place to 
maintain the longer reading as genuine is almost the same as to 
uphold mere conjecture a8 to what is or is not the text of Holy 
Scripture. The citation of the passage by Clement of Rome is 
marked as doubtful: he does not quote from Isaiah, because he 
gives the shorter reading. From the order of words, however, it 
looks more as if he were using the citation as found in the parallel 
passage in St. Mark’s Gospel. 

Ver. 20. It may be worthy of remark that in the last reading 
given xowor is the reading of C. The text of that MS., as edited by 
Tischendorf, appears to have xowe, but he has himself pointed out 
that that was an erratum; but as this was done in another publi- 
cation, the correction has been overlooked. 


The few remarks which have been made on some of the readings 
have been intended for the assistance of learners; they may suffice 
as showing what kind of considerations may be applied when evidence 
is used in order to produce results. It is far too common for those 
who themselves know nothing of true criticism to make the most 
superficial, incorrect, and yet dogmatic assertions on the readings of 
passages. Authorities are called “slender” or “insufficient ” when 
really the counter-evidence is next to none; and often enough (it is 
needful to speak the plain truth to students as to this, though some 
deem it wncharitable) through some unaccountable hallucination, 
statements of evidence are made which are entirely false; MSS. are 
quoted for readings which they do not contain, and those who have 
truly cited them are charged with having invented the readings 
which they quote correctly. If the premises are thus invented, of 
course any predetermined conclusions may be deduced. It is need- 
ful to say thus much to put students on their guard against the 
assertions of some of the professed defenders of the text found in the 
later copies in general, against those who uphold what is attested by 
early evidence. A heavy responsibility rests on those who have so 
habitually falsified statements of evidence as to the text of Holy 
Scripture, and who have so freely and recklessly accused those whom 
they oppose on critical subjects, of irreverence and reprehensible 
conduct. 

Let then the student weigh the evidence on doth sides before he 
judges that of the oldest versions in general, that of the best MSS. 
(even though but few in number) and of the early Fathers, to be 
*‘slender.” If there be any such thing as truth in evidence, then 
such combined testimony must be worthy of the greatest attention. 
And when paradoxical assertions are made as to the readings of 
valuable MSS., let the student, if possible, test them: this he may 
do by comparing such asserted readings with actual collations of the 
MSS., and this will soon determine whether statements based only 
on the same collations are trustworthy or not. The fallacy of these 
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assertions is sometimes shown in a manner which is very decisive: 
for so undiscriminating have the inventors of evidence been, that 
they have quoted MSS. for readings in those very portions in which 
they are defective. It is, however, remarkable that they have per- 
‘sisted in dog this even after the fallacy or hallucination had been 
fully pointed out. This must proceed from such confusion of mind 
or inability to apprehend obvious facts as can scarcely be exceeded. 

Thus much as a necessary caution to those who may wish to ex- 
amine into evidence for and against various readings. 

Although various considerations have great and at times decisive 
weight when evidence is thoroughly conflicting, it would be a great 
mistake if we were to suppose that we could always discuss and 
determine readings on such grounds. We may indeed speculate as 
to what may have been the origin of any particular reading; but we 
should go very far astray if we allowed this pragmatism to over- 
balance or even seriously to interfere with actual evidence: we know 
by experience to what kinds of errors copyists were obnoxious, but 
evidence may often show that readings are well supported, the origin 
of which might have been attributed to one of the causes of occa- 
sional mistake. 

There is one benefit which will always result from the examination 
of the various readings of any passage which is under consideration : 
even if it does not remove all feeling of doubt, it will at least show 
within what limits (often very narrow) all uncertainty is confined. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
ON THE READING OF 1 JON v. 7. 


Ir may seem superfluous to enter into a formal and detailed dis- 
cussion of the reading of this passage; for it may be thought that 
the application of the ordinary rules of evidence will amply suffice 
to lead to a definite conclusion. It may also be considered that this 
subject belongs rather to obsolete discussions than to those which can 
be regarded as if they were possessed of any importance in the 
present day. This view of the question is perfectly correct; and on 
the part of critical scholars there exists now but one opinion on the 
question which was once so warmly debated, and which, prior to the 
examination of MSS., seemed so far enveloped in mystery as to 
afford some apparent ground for those who maintained what they 
regarded as the more orthodox view of the passage. 

But though the maintainers of the doctrine of the Trinity know 
full well that this essential article of the Christian faith is proved by 
passages of the most unquestionable authority, and though they aie 
aware how the longer reading of this passage was introduced into our 
common copies, so that they rest nothing on a foundation worse than 


precarious, yet the discussions which once took place have an his- 
rey. 
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torical importance ; and in an Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament some statement of the evidence is not out of place: 
any where else it would now appear as superfluous as an exposition 
of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy does to the man of science.' 

The passage 1 John v. 7, 8. stands thus in the common printed 
text: —ru τρεῖς εἰσιν of μαρτυροῦντες [ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ὁ πατήρ, ὁ λόγος 
καὶ τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, καὶ οὗτοι οἱ τρεῖς ἕν εἰσι. καὶ τρεῖς εἰσιν οἱ μαρ- 
τυροῦντες ἐν τῇ γῇ] τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ τὸ αἷμα, καὶ οἱ τρεῖς 
εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσιν. ‘The words inclosed between brackets are those under 
discussion; they comprise the greater part of the seventh verse and 
a portion of the eighth. This must be remembered; for the contro- 
versy is commonly said to be about the genuineness of 1 John vy. 7. ; 
and this, though sufficiently exact for a general statement, might 
cause misapprehension as to the precise limits of the discussion. 

When the genuineness of any word or clause which claims to be a 
portion of Scripture (or other ancient writing) is in question, if the 
affirmative evidence be first considered, we have something positive, 
definite, and tangible to discuss; the negative statement may then 
follow. 

The Greek MSS. which contain this passage in the text in any 
form are two; the Codex Montfortianus, and the Codex Ottobonianus, 
298. in the Vatican. 

The following is a facsimile of the passage in the Codex Montfor- 
tianus : — 


? cen Se 
ol" rpUs dow on Moyphl" 
a 4 τᾷ Dente ! Le a 
pour tv Tu ournw, up, Aolar, Carve ajcoys 
er bs Ce Oia κὰ J Alay oe ᾿Ξ 
Ka OvTOt OL As» ἐν ga. Kan Tf Ps Gow ov ee Bit 
“Ἂς “ S ~~ “a ~~ (ry 


Cour ἐν TH Yur πῖγα, ud wo, Kar diuas 4 rv 
. 7; τῆν δ fa 2 a - 4 a 
asaplo puiv Τίων qywt AauPavopérs αὶ ““αρζώρεα To 
2 ee / ra . “ge 2 
Guy fav env, Ole CLT ESV x woplipia Jov tv, οὔτ" 
7 \ Prete κω “ 
Utaaply pil Ke TPL Tou “Ou αὐτου". 
The passage, divested of its contractions, runs thus : — 


ὅτι τρεῖς εἰσὶν of μαρτυ 
΄- ΄-“ > na a φ 
ροῦντες ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, πατὴρ, λόγος, καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον, 
καὶ οὗτοι οἵ τρεῖς, ἕν εἰσι. Καὶ τρεῖς εἰσιν of μαρτυ 
ροῦντες ἐν τῇ γῇ, πνεῦμα, ὕδωρ, καὶ αἷμα" εἰ τὴν 
~ > -“ 

μαρτυρίαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων λαμβάνομεν, ἣ μαρτυρία τοῦ 
δϑεοῦ μείζων ἐστίν, ὅτι αὕτη ἐστὶν ἣ μαρτυρία τοῦ ϑεοῦ, ὅτι 

" - - “ 
μεμαρτύρηκε περὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ. 


This MS., which is of very recent date, is described above 
(p. 213.). 


' One special reason for this subject being treated here in some detail is, that it forms a 
part of the topics discussed by the Rey. T. H. Horne under the 1st Epistle of St. John. 
Its omission would therefore have been a serious defect. It is now transferred with some 
additions, &e. to what appears to the present writer to be a more suitable place in this 
volume; the general argument, however, is that of Mr, Horne. 
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In the Codex Ottobonianus, the passage is thus found in Greek 
and Latin. 


Orn eveG Came ( ¢ Ort Ttis= quire 
qrot VAAL Mat wen ot Wag οι Male ru ΤΣ χα eu ane. 
celo, inte. wots 9g hs ool ἢ cubed 3 TRG des Rese 


etby PUT musiihit.& go ἃ οἵ i πιξὶὰ δ RAVES 
ξ 

rer Ποῖ Cehhmomye “πὸ Tee οι ὀϊμορ Us ‘ 
plied TAR. GF Aqua et coro ‘sam, ν aur γε τοπιψετολϑυης 

(ρα γί. Hreekomernedy qe an «τὸ ὃ Spal nunag qu lov 
which runs thus in ordinary characters : — 

Quia tres sunt Ὅτι τρεῖς εἰσὶν 

qui testimonium dant in of μαρτυροῦντες ἀπὸ τοῦ 
celo, pater, verbum, et spiritus sanctus, οὐρανοῦ" πατὴρ, λόγος καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον 
et hi tres unum sunt. Et καὶ of τρεῖς εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσὶ καὶ 
tres sunt qui testimonium τρεῖς εἰσὶν οἱ μαρτυροῦντες 
dant in terra, spiritus, aqua et ἐπὶ τῆς ys’ τὸ πνεῦμα, τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ 
sanguis. Si testimonium τὸ αἷμα" εἰ THY μαρτυρίαν" 


Besides these there is no occasion here particularly to describe 
those MSS. which have been mentioned as authorities for the pas- 
save; which all of them prove to be either modern copies taken 
from ‘printed editions, or else MSS. in which a recent hand has added 
the passage in the margin. A MS. of the latter kind, preserved at 
Naples, is described above, Ῥ- 218.7 

Versions. — Although printed editions may be produced of some 
of the ancient versions containing this passage, it is not to be found 
in the MSS. of the greater part of them; such, for instance, as the 
Peshito and Harclean Syriac, the Memphitic, the Thebaic, the Arme- 
nian, and the Ethiopic; it may, in fact, be said briefly that with the 
single exception of the Latin there is not an ancient version which 
can be claimed as containing the passage. In some it is not found 
at all, either in MSS. or editions; in others it has been inserted 
in printed editions without any MS. authority; and in others it has 


1 In giving the reading of the facsimile above, p. 218., Scholz was followed, who com- 
mences the last line but one ἀπὸ τῆς yijs; whereas it is most certainly ἐπὶ τῆς yijs, as any one 
may see who will study the formation of the letters in the facsimile. The letters between 
the columns appear to consist of the beginnings of lines. The two first seem to be 

Oipap.... 
oivou. ... 
and the last τὸ αἷμα]. 

* This Codex Regius Neapolitanus is mystified in more ways than one by Scholz: Ist, 
he gives this reading from it without stating that it is a marginal addition (putting together 
“ 34, 162.173. iique ex versione latina sacc. xvi. vel. xvii. in his tribus codd. trajectum”)s 
2nd, he also cites 173. on the opposite side; 3rd, he quotes from it the readings ἀπὸ τοῦ 
οὐρανοῦ and ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς, in opposition to that which we know from Birch (see above, p. 219.) 
to be the actual reading; and 4th, Scholz seems entirely to confound the MS. which he 
calls 173. with that which is 83. in the notation both of Griesbach and himself. He cites 
83., another Neapolitan MS. (or the same), as not containing the passage a prima manu, 
but without stating what the alteration may be. In fact, it is very clear that two different 
MSS. have been confounded, or else one MS. has been doubly cited. As Scholz professed 
to have met with no new MS. except the Codex Ottobonianus containing the passage, we 
are precluded from imagining another Neapolitan Codex of this kind besides the one 
described by Birch. 
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been introduced into very recent MSS., subsequent in date to the 
invention of printing. 

It is found in the common printed copies of the Latin Vulgate. 
Tt is also found in the greater part of the MSS. of that version; but 
if an examination be instituted, it is seen that the oldest Latin MSS. 
have no trace of the passage. In some more recent it is found as a 
marginal scholion appended to the eighth verse, Then it is intro- 
duced pro more into the text after ver. 8., with the antithesis of “in 
terra” and “in caelo,” and then it finds its present place before ver. 
8. The variations, however, are considerable as to verbal phrase- 
ology, even when its place in the Latin text was established. Some 
copies read “ filius,” and others “ verbum;” and in MSS. of the 
thirteenth and following centuries the final clausule of ver. 8. was 
(for dogmatic reasons) omitted. 

The earliest proof which has been given of the msertion of this 
passage in Latin copies, is its occurrence in the ‘“‘ Speculum,” pub- 
lished by Cardinal Mai.' 

Farners.—There is no citation of this passage by any of the 
Greek Fathers; nor, in reality, by any of the early Latins.” 

Thus for the passage there can only be eited two modern Greek 
MSS. and the more recent copies of one version. 

But though absent from the known Greek MSS. in general, this 
passage is found in the Complutensian Polyglott, which contains the 
first printed edition of the Greek New Testament, where it stands 
as on the opposite page. 

‘On this facsimile it is to be observed, 1. That the first five lines, 
both of the Greek and Latin, are at the top of the opposite page to 
that on which the other four lines are found; and, 2. That the al- 
phabetical letters, intermingled with the Greek text, refer to the 
corresponding words in the Latin text, which is printed in a parallel 
column in the Complutensian edition, and marked with the same 
letters, in order to ascertain more easily the corresponding Greek 
and Latin words. As the size of the page does not admit of the 
Greek and Latin texts being disposed in parallel columns, they are 
necessarily placed one below the other. 

‘But the Complutensian Polyglott, however rare and valuable in 
other respects, is in this case of no authority beyond that of any 
common Greek Testament, any further than it is supported by ancient 
MSS. The editors of the Complutensian Greek Testament, indeed, 
profess to have followed the best and most ancient manuscripts of 
the Vatican: but in that age copies two or three hundred years old 
were considered as ancient. It is also most certain that they did 
not consult the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, which is reputed to be 
one of the most ancient MSS., if it be not the most ancient manu- 
script extant (for that manuscript has ποῖ the disputed clause), and 
that they have not only departed from its readings in many places, 


1 This is described above, pp. 239, 240, amongst the Latin MSS. of the Old Version 
under the designation of “ m.” ‘ 

2 Further details as to some of the points connected with Versions and Fathers will be 
given below, 
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but have also varied from the order of things in point of time and 
place. Wetstein, Semler, and Griesbach’, are unanimously of opi- 
nion that the MSS. used by the Complutensian editors were neither 
ancient nor valuable: for they scarcely ever consent with the most 
ancient copies or Fathers, except in conjunction with modern copies, 
and they almost always agree with the modern copies where these 
differ from the more ancient. Because the Complutensian editors 
admitted the disputed passage into their text of the New Testament, 
it has been supposed that they found it in their MSS. ; but it is more 
probable that they inserted it upon the authority of the Latin Vul- 
gate Version. For, 

“(1.) In the first place, It is not usual —indeed it forms no part of 
the plan of the Complutensian edition—to insert notes in the margin 
of the Greek text. Not more than three instances of such notes 
occur throughout this edition: “ and therefore,” as Sir Isaac Newton 
has forcibly argued, “there must be something extraordinary, and 
that in respect of the Greek, because it is in the margin of this text. 
In 1 Cor. xv. there is noticed in this margin a notable variation in 
the Greek reading. In Matt. vi. 13., where they, in their edition, 
recede from the Greek copies and correct it by the Latin, they 
make a marginal note to justify their doing so. And so here, where 


1 See also Marsh, cited above, pp. 119, 120, 
yer ae 
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the testimony of ‘ the Three in heaven’ is generally wanting in the 
Greek copies, they make a third marginal note, to secure themselves 
from being blamed for printing it. Now, in such a case as this, 
there is no question but they would make the best defence they 
could; and yet they do not tell of any various lections in the Greek 
manuscripts, nor produce any one Greek manuscript on their side, 
but have recourse to the authority of Thomas Aquinas.”! ‘* Thomas, 
say they, in treating of the three which bear witness in heaven, 
teaches, that the words ‘these Three are one,’ are subjoined for in- 
sinuating the unity of the Essence of the Three Persons. And 
whereas one Joachim interpreted this unity to be only love and con- 
sent, it being thus said of the Spirit, Water, and Blood, in some 
copies, that ‘these Three are one:’ Thomas replied, that this clause 
is not extant in the true copies, but was added by the Arians for 
perverting the sense.” Thus far, this annotation. ‘ Now this 
plainly respects the Latin copies (for Aquinas understood not Greek), 
and therefore part of the design of this annotation is to set right the 
Latin reading. But this is not the main design. For so the anno- 
tation should have been set in the margin of the Latin version. Its 
being set in the margin of the Greek text shows that its main 
design is to justify the Greek by the Latin thus rectified and con- 
firmed. Now to make Thomas thus, in a few words, do all the 
work, was very artificial: and in Spain, where Thomas is of apos- 
tolical authority, it might pass for a very judicious and substantial 
defence of the printed Greek. But to us, Thomas Aquinas is no 
apostle. We are seeking for the authority of Greek manuscripts.”? 

‘(2.) Secondly, we have a further proof that this text was not 
extant in Greek, but was inserted from the Latin Vulgate (and con- 
sequently translated into Greek), in the fact that when Stunica, one 
of the four editors of the Complutensian Polyglott, on censuring 
Erasmus for omitting it, was challenged by him to produce his 
authority for inserting it, he never appealed to Greek manuscripts. 
On the contrary, he affirmed that the Greek copies were corrupt, 
but that the Latin contained the very truth.? Now this declaration 
is of great importance, as it amounts to a confession that none of the 
manuscripts procured for that edition by the great influence of Car- 
dinal Ximenes contained the disputed passage.’ 

It was not inserted in the two earlier editions of Erasmus 1516, 


? The following is a literal transcript of the original of the marginal note above alluded 
to:—“ Sanctus Thomas in expositione secunde decretalis de suma trinitate et fide catho- 
lica, tractans istum passum contra abbatem Joachim ut Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
celo. pater: yverbum: et spiritus sanctus: dicit ad literam verba sequentia. Et ad insinu- 
andam unitatem trium personarum subditur et hii tres unum sunt. Quod quidem dicitur 
propter essentie unitatem. Sed hoe Joachim perverse trahere volens ad unitatem chari- 
tatis et consensus inducebat consequentem auctoritatem. Nam subditur ibidem: et tres 
sunt qui testimonium dant in terra. s. [i. e. scilicet] spiritus: aqua: et sanguis. Et in 
qnibusdam libris additur: et hii tres unum sunt. Sed. hoe in veris exemplaribus non 
habetur: sed dicitur esse appositum ab hereticis arrianis ad pervertendum intellectum 
sanum auctoritatis premisse de unitate essentie trium personarum. Hee beatus Thomas 
ubi supra.” 

2 Sir Isaac Newton’s History of Two Texts (1 John y.7, 8. and 1 Tim, iii, 16.). Works, 
vol. v. pp. 520—522. 

* Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, vol. vy. pp. 522, 523. 
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1519, the first that were published, nor yet in some reprints which 
were taken from them. This omission, as it was deemed, of some- 
thing contained in the Latin, led to much vituperation ; he therefore 
promised that if a Greek MS. were produced which contained the 
text (for none such had he seen) he would insert it. This he was 
compelled to do by the production of the Codex Montfortianus (see 
above, p. 214.); and afterwards he brought the passage into a rather 
more correct form as to its Greek phraseology. From Erasmus, 
even more than from the Complutensian text, the passage obtained 
a place in the common text. And when Stephens, in his large 
Greek Testament, 1550, noted that in several of the collated MSS. 
the words commencing ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ were absent; the mark which in- 
dicated how far the omission extended having been wrongly placed 
after those three words, and not after ἐν τῇ γῆ in ver. 8.; it was 
imagined that the copies in question omitted those three words only, 
and that thus they were authorities for all the rest of the passage. 
The real state of the case is known not only from the non-appear- 
ance of any of the MSS. which omit ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ and contain the 
rest, but also from the demonstration by Bishop Marsh that one of 
these MSS. is now in the University Library at Cambridge, which 
contains no part of the introduced text.’ 

Thus against the passage are all the known Greek MSS. which 
are extant in this place of various ages and countries, with the ex- 
ception of those above named. ‘The number of these is about one 
hundred and eighty. 


‘ Versions. — It is contained in the manuscripts of no other ancient 
version besides the Latin.” 

‘It is wanting in the manuscripts of the Peshito Syriac version*, and 
also in that of the Harclean Syriac. It is wanting in the manuscripts 
of the Memphitic, a version in the dialect anciently spoken in Lower 
Egypt; and in those of the Thebaic, a version in the dialect anciently 
spoken in Upper Egypt. It is wanting in the manuscripts of the 
Ethiopic version, and in those of the Armenian. It is wanting in 
all the manuscripts of all the known Arabie versions; and it is absent 
from all the manuscripts of the Sclavonic or Old Russian version, 
executed in the ninth century. 


‘ Not all the manuscripts, even of the Latin version, contain this clause, 
which is wanting in the most ancient manuscripts of that version, which 
contain the entire New Testament. 


_ ©The VuteaTtE Latin VERSION is justly valued as an important 
relic of Christian antiquity, and, generally speaking, as a good and 


1 See Marsh’s “Letters to Travis.” 

‘2 The expression “ manuscripts of no other ancient version,” is here designedly used: 
for the disputed clause has been inserted in some printed editions of the Syriac and 
Armenian versions, in opposition to the Syriac and Armenian manuscripts. See Bp. 
Marsh’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis. Preface, notes 8, 9, 10, 11.; and also Mr. Oxlee’s 
Three Letters to the Rev. F. Nolan, pp. 130, 131. (See above, pp. 312, 313.) 

‘3 Dr. Buchanan did not find it in a Peshito Syriac manuscript which belonged to the 
Syrian church in India above a thousand years, nor in any copy of the Syriac Scriptures 
which he had seen. (Christ. Researches in Asia, p. 118.) This manuscript is now in the 
Public Library at Cambridge. Nor is it in any of the ancient Syriac MSS. brought from 
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faithful translation: but, in its passage from the fifth to the fifteenth 
century, it has undergone many corruptions and interpolations. The 
disputed clause is wanting in more than fifty of the oLDEsT Latin 
manuscripts, containing the ENTIRE New Testament.! “ Some of 
them, indeed, have the passage in the margin, added by a later hand; 
but it is the reading of the text which constitutes the reading of the 
manuscript... At the end of the fourth century, the celebrated 
Latin Father, Augustine, who wrote ten treatises on the first Epistle 
of St. John, in all of which we seek in vain for the seventh verse of 
the fifth chapter, was induced in his controversy with Maximin to 
compose a gloss upon the eighth verse. Augustine gives it pro- 
fessedly as a gloss upon the words of the eighth verse, and shows by 
his own reasoning that the seventh verse did not then exist.” The 
high character of Augustine in the Latin church soon gave celebrity 
to his gloss; and in a short time it was generally adopted. It ap- 
peared, indeed, under different forms; but it was still the gloss of 
Augustine, though variously modified. The gloss having once ob- 
tained credit in the Latin church, the possessors of Latin manuscripts 
began to note it in the margin, by the side of the eighth verse. 
Hence the oldest of those Latin manuscripts, which have the passage 
in the margin, have it in a different hand from that of the text. In 
later manuscripts we find margin and text in the same hand; for 
transcribers did not venture immediately to move it into the body of 
the text, though in some manuscripts it is interlined, but interlined 
by a later hand. After the eighth century the insertion became 
general. For Latin manuscripts written after that period have 
generally, though not always, the passage in the body of the text. 
Further, when the seventh verse made its first appearance in the 
Latin manuscripts, it appeared in as many different forms as there 
were forms to the gloss upon the eighth verse.* And though it now 
precedes the eighth verse, it followed the eighth verse, at its first 
insertion, as a gloss would naturally follow the text upon which it 
was made.” 

the East by the late Mr. Rich, which are preserved in the British Museum, nor in any of 
the Nitrian MSS., or any described by Adler or others, 

‘1 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. p. 18. The disputed clause is wanting in the very 
ancient manuscript of Alcuin’s revision of the Latin Vulgate (written under his superin- 
tendence towards the close of the eighth century), which is now in the British Museum, 
and is commonly termed the “ Charlemagne Manuscript,” from its having in all proba- 
bility belonged to the Emperor Charlemagne. It is one of the older manuscripts of the 
Latin Vulgate which is extant. 

‘2 Augustine, in his Treatise contra Maximinum Arianum, lib. ii, cap. 22. (tom. viii. 
col. 725. ed. Benedict.), thus quotes the words of the eighth verse: “ Tres sunt testes, 
spiritus, et aqua, et sanguis; et tres unum sunt.” He then makes various remarks on the 
words spiritus, aqua, sanguis, and proceeds thus: “Si vero ea, que his significata sunt velimus 
inquirere, non absurde occurrit ipsa Trinitas, que unus, solus, verus, summus est Deus, 
Pater et Filius, et Spiritus sanctus, de quibus verissime dicz potuit, ‘Tres sunt testes et 
tres unum sunt;’ ut nomine spiritis significatum accipiamus Deum Patrem—nomine 
autem sanguinis Filium—et nomine aque Spiritam Sanctum.” The gloss which Augus- 
tine here puts on the eighth verse very clearly shows that he knew nothing of the seventh 
verse, which appears also from the fact that he has never quoted that verse. 

‘3 The various forms in which the seventh verse made its first appearance in the Latin 
MSS. may be seen on consulting the notes of Erasmus, Mill, and Sabatier, on 1 John y. 7. 


Simon, Hist. des Versions, chap. ix. and Porson’s 6th Letter. ᾿ 
‘4 Bengelii Appar. Crit. pp. 467. ed. 245, It is so placed also by Vigilius Tapsensis, 
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‘Many manuscripts of the Vulgate version, and also the printed 
text, even that of Pope Clement VIII., have the final clause of the 
eighth verse, tres unum sunt, which is manifestly a corruption from 
the homoioteleuton'!, TPEISEIS: while others omit that final clause. 
Some add, iz Christo Jesu; some read Filius instead of Verbum ; 
some omit Sanctus; others transpose guontam and ef; and the more 
ancient of those, which have the passage, put the eighth verse before 
the seventh. This uncertainty and fluctuation is, itself, a most sus- 
picious mark of interpolation. “ It is not, therefore, a matter of mere 
conjecture, that the 7th verse originated in a Latin gloss upon the 
8th verse: itis an historical fact, supported by evidence which cannot 
be resisted.” ? 

“ It is also an important fact, that the disputed clause is wanting in 
such MSS. as the Codex Amiatinus at Florence, and in the Codex 
Fuldensis, as also in the copy of JEROME’s Latin VERSION of the 
New Testament, found in the celebrated “ Book of Armagh,” a pre- 
cious manuscript written in the seventh century by Aidus, bishop of 
Slepten, (now Sletty, in Queen’s Ceunty, Ireland,) in pure Irish 
characters, intermixed with Greek.’ 

The arguments brought forward of late years by Cardinal Wise- 
man on this subject relate almost entirely to the Latin versions. He 
tries to prove (Essays, vol. i.) that the “ Speculum” described above 
(p. 239.) is the work of Augustine, and that in it, he, in contradic- 
tion to his usual practice, employed African, not Italian codices, and 
that therefore this passage must have been known to that Father, and 
must then (and previously) have formed a part of the old Latin ver- 
sion current in Africa; though (as Wiseman himself admits) pre- 
viously lost in the Latin copies current elsewhere, as well as in the 
Greek. But this mode of arguing is like upholding one hypothesis 
by imagining another. It may be regarded as a demonstrated fact that 
Augustine knew zothing of the verse in question ; its citation there- 
fore in this “ Speculum” would almost prove that that part of this 
collection of passages could not have proceeded from him ; also the 
African character of the text is in opposition to all the known works 
of Augustine, and this is explained in a very unsatisfactory manner 
on Wiseman’s theory. 

He also argues on the existence of the verse in an ancient MS. of 
the Vulgate at La Cava, between Naples and Salerno. But even 
if all Wiseman’s primary positions were good, they would only show 


who quotes thus: “ Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in terra, aqua, sanguis, et caro ; 
et tres in nobis sunt: et tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in ccelo, Pater, Verbum, et 
Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt.” Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. pp. 18—22. 

‘1 That is, the recurrence of the same word at the end of two contiguous clauses. 

‘2 Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. p. 22. Bishop Burgess has endeavoured to obviate 
the above very forcible arguments by stating that, although the seventh verse is wanting 
in some of the “ more ancient ” manuscripts, yet it is found in some of the “ most ancient,” 
for instance, in the Vauxcelles Bible [by this term he meant a Roman Codex Vallicel- 
lensis] of the eighth century, and in three MSS. containing the Catholic Epistles, which 
are in the library at Verona, of the same century, in one of which the eighth verse is 
wanting. (Vindication of 1 John v. 7. p. 54.) But his observations are shown to be 
inapplicable by “ Crito Cantabrigiensis.” Vindication of Porson’s Literary Character, 
pp- 138. et seq. 

‘3 Sir W. Betham’s Irish Antiquarian Researches, vol. i. pp. 244. 256, 257. 
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that some Latin copies had the passage very early. An addition in 
some one version is of itself no authority for the adoption of the 
passage as genuine: it is a process scarcely worthy of the amplifying 
copyists of old. 


‘Faruens.— The clause in question is NOT ONCE quoted in the 
genuine works of any one of the Greek Fathers, or early Ecclesiastical 
Writers, even in those places where we should most expect it. 


‘ For instance, it does not occur in the works of Irenzus, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Hippolytus against Noétus, Dionysius Alexandrinus 
in the epistle addressed to Paul of Samosata, Athanasius, Didymus, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Cesarius, 
Chrysostom, Proclus, Alexander of Alexandria, the author of the 
Synopsis of Scripture, Andreas Cexsariensis, Joannes Damascenus, 
Elias Cretensis, Germanus of Constantinople, Gicumenius, Theo- 
phylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, Nicetas, in six different catene cited 
by Simon, and one cited by Matthei, nor in the Greek Scholia of 
various manuscripts.'. But the bare silence of these writers is not 
all. Many of them wrote professedly on the Trinity, the Deity of 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit; their unity, equality, consubstan- 
tiality, &c.; and in order to prove these points, they diligently 
examined the entire Bible; and, in particular, they have frequently 
cited the preceding verse, as well as that which immediately follows. 
“The manuscripts which were used by Ireneus and Clement of 
Alexandria could not have been written later than the second cen- 
tury. The manuscripts used by Origen could not have been written 
later than the third century. The manuscripts used by the Greek 
Fathers, who attended the Nicene council, could not have been written 
later than the fourth century. In this manner we may prove that 
the Greek manuscripts, in every century, were destitute of the pas- 
sage until we come to the period when the oldest of our eazsting 
manuscripts were written.”? Now, that the Greek Fathers should 
not avail themselves of so strong and apposite a text in their con- 
troversies with the Arians and other sectaries, as an additional con- 
firmation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, is utterly inexplicable 
on any other supposition than that of its not being in existence. 
Bishop Burgess, indeed, contended that it is quoted in the second 
Symbolum Antiochenum, or creed drawn up at the council which 
was convened at Antioch a.p. 341, and which consisted of ninety- 
seven bishops, of whom nearly one half were Arians, and who pro- 
fessed in that creed to follow “the evangelical and apostolical tra- 
dition.” After declaring their belief in one God the Father, in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost, they add the following 
sentences: — The Father being truly a Father, and the Son truly 
a Son, and the Holy Ghost truly a Holy Ghost,—the names being 
given not vainly and unmeaningly, but accurately expressing the 

‘1 Jn the sixth volume of the Christian Observer, for 1807, pp. 285—289., there is a neat 
abstract, with English translations, of the principal passages of the most eminent Greek 
Fathers, who must have quoted the disputed clause, had it been extant in their copies of 


the New Testament. 
‘? Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. p. 17. 
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subsistence, order, and glory of each of the persons named; so that 
they are THREE in substance, and ONE in consent, ὧς εἶναι τῇ μὲν 
ὑποστάσει TPIA, τῇ δὲ συμφωνίᾳ “EN: or, without the explanatory 
terms, ws εἶναι τρία ἕν, so that the three are one.” These expressions 
he considered as a quotation from St. John: they are not, he ad- 
mitted, precisely the same as the words of 1 John v. 7., but he was 
of opinion that they may nevertheless be a quotation from it.! 
‘There is, doubtless, some similarity between this passage and 
1 John v. 7.: but similarity and identity are very different things.? 
And it is (we apprehend) as plain as possible that the words in the 
Antiocheian Creed are not a quotation from the disputed text, — not 
only from the total silence of the Greek Fathers of that particular 
period concerning the disputed text, which they must have cited 
during their keen controversies with the Arians, if it had really been 
in their copies; but also from the fact, that the sentiment of the 
passage above given from the Antiocheian Creed is in unison with the 
last clause of 1 John v. 8. οἱ τρεῖς εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσίν, and these three AGREE 
in one and the same thing; viz. that the Son of God is come. (See 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Paraphrastic Exposition, in page 376.) Further, 
it will be observed, that the Antiocheian Creed varies from the com- 
monly received text, the masculine τρεῖς being turned into the neuter 
tpia: if a quotation had been intended, the framer of that confession 
of faith would have used the words οἱ τρεῖς ἕν eici—these three are 
one. But what most materially neutralises the passage adduced by 
Bishop Burgess from this creed, is the fact, that the clause was not 
cited by any Greek writer® earlier than Manuel Calecas, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, and whose attachment to the Romish church 
was so great, that he became a Dominican monk, and adopted the 
tenets of that church concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
in opposition to those maintained by the Greek church. Calecas is 
succeeded by Bryennius‘, a writer of the fifteenth century, who alsc 
was so attached to the Romish church, that he quotes 1 John v. 6. 
not with τὸ πνεῦμά ἐστιν ἡ ἀληθεία (the Spirit is truth), but with 
ὁ Χριστός ἐστιν ἡ ἀληθεία (CuRIst is truth), which is the reading of 

‘1 Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s, pp. 97. 104. 10, 11. 

‘2 Memoir of the Controversy respecting the three Heavenly Witnesses, p. 214. 

‘8 The only expression which approximates very nearly to that in the Antiocheian Creed 
is the following, which occurs in the works of Gregory Nazianzen, who lived and wrote 
during the middle and latter part of the fourth century : —“ For the Godhead is one in three, 
and the three are one.” “Ev γὰρ ἐν τρίσιν ἣ ϑεοτὴς, καὶ τὰ τρία ἕν. (Opp. p. 630. Colonize, 
1690.) But it has been shown by Crito Cantabrigiensis, that there is nothing in Gregory’s 
manner of introducing this expression which indicates an intention of quoting the sacred 
writers. (Vindication of Prof. Porson, pp. 53, 54.) It is proper to remark, that Crito 
adduces another passage from Gregory, which, together with that just produced, was 
traced by Mr. Porson as being cited from him by Euthymius Zigabenus: this is here 
omitted, because it has no immediate reference to the present argument. As it is impos- 
sible to condense within the limits of a note the facts and arguments of “ Crito,” to show 
that the Greek Fathers, cited by Porson, did not cite the disputed clause, the reader is 
necessarily referred to his “ Vindication,” pp. 37 —75. 

‘4 “Tn the Greek Acts of the Lateran Council, verbum et spiritus sanctus (the Word and 
the Holy Spirit) had been badly translated by λόγος καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον, without an article, 
because there is none in the Latin; but Calecas and Bryennius, who were native Greeks, 
and therefore felt this deficiency, wrote 6 λόγος καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον with an article more 


than the Complutensian editors and Erasmus inserted.” Bishop Marsh’s Letters to Travis, 
p. Xvil. note 21. 
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the Latin, and omits the final clause of the eighth verse, in opposi- 
tion, likewise, to the Greek manuscripts, and in conformity with 
only modern transcripts of the Vulgate. The next Greek writer 
who has cited this clause, is Peter Mogilas, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and who is followed by the Greeks in general of the 
present age. Nor should it be forgotten, that, when the passage 
first appeared in Greek, it presented itself under as many different 
shapes as when it first made its appearance in the Latin, which would 
scarcely have happened, if it had been derived from the autograph of 
St. John." 


‘ The disputed clause is NOT ONCE quoted by any of the Latin Fathers, 
even where the subject of which they were treating required τέ, and 
where we should expect to see it cited. 


‘ For instance, it is not cited by the author of the treatise on the 
baptism of heretics among Cyprian’s works, nor by Novatian, Hilary 
bishop of Poictou, Lucifer bishop of Cagliari, Ambrose, Faustinus 
the Presbyter, Leo the Great (who transcribes the whole context, 
but passes over this verse in his celebrated epistle to Flavianus, which 
was translated into Greek, and read in the council of Chalcedon), 
the author of the treatise De Promissis, Jerome, Augustine, Eu- 
cherius, the pseudo-Athanasius, the author of the Disputation against 
Arius, Facundus, Junilius, Cerealis, Rusticus, Bede, Gregory, Boe- 
thius, Philastrius bishop of Brescia, Paschasius, Arnobius junior, and 
pope Eusebius I. The advocates for the genuineness of the disputed 
clause, indeed, affirm that it is quoted by Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
other ancient Fathers of the Latin church; but this again has been 
denied by those who maintain that the clause in question is spurious. 
The supposed testimonies of these Fathers are considered below. 


‘ It may also be added that some of the Protestant Reformers either 
rejected 1 John v. 7., or at least marked it as doubtful; and though the 
editors of the English New Testament, during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., uniformly admitted this verse into the text, yet some 
of them expressed a doubt of its authenticity. 


‘ Thus it is wanting in the German translation of the illustrious 
reformer, Dr. Martin Luther, and in all the editions of it published 
during his lifetime. The last edition printed under Luther’s super- 
intendence (and which was not quite finished till after his death) was 
that of 1546, in the preface to which he requests that no person will 
make any alterations in it. But this great and good man had not 
been dead thirty years, when the passage was interpolated in his 
German translation. The first edition, in which this act of injustice 
took place, and in which Luther’s text at least was corrupted, is that 
which was printed at Frankfort in 1574. But in the edition of 1583, 
printed in the same place, and also in several still later Frankfort 
editions, the passage was again omitted. The oldest Wittenberg 


‘1 Bp. Marsh’s Letters to Travis, pp. XVin—xix, 
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edition, which received it, was that of 1596; and in the Wittenberg 
edition of 1599 it is likewise contained, but is printed in Roman 
characters. In 1596 it was inserted also in the Low German Bible, 
printed in that year at Hamburg. In the seventeenth century, if 
we except the Wittenberg edition of 1607, which remained true to 
Luther’s text, the insertion was general; and since that time it is 
found in every edition of his German translation of the Scriptures. 

‘ Calvin, who retained it, speaks very doubtfully of it. In the Latin 
version, printed by Stephens in 1544, and ascribed to Leo Juda (who 
embraced the theological views of Zwingle the reformer of Switzer- 
land), it is dismissed from the text, but retained in the margin; and 
in Castalio’s Latin version, printed at Basil in 1551 and again in 
1563, it is included between brackets. 

All the early printed editions of the English versions contain 
1 John v. 7., but some have marks of doubt, either including the 
verse between parentheses, or printing it in diminutive letters. Thus, 
in Cranmer’s Bible, usually called the Great Bible, on account of its 
size, in the edition of 1539, it appears in the following manner: — 

“ This Jesus Christ is he that came by water and bloud, not by water onely, but 
by Hane and bloud. And it is the sprete that beareth wytnes, because the Sprete 
is trueth. 


(For ther are thre which beare recorde in heaven, the father, the worde, and the wholy goost. And these 
thre are one), and ther are thre which beare recorde (in erth) the sprete,” &c.1 


‘ But, on the other hand, for the genuineness of the controverted 
clause, it was contended, 


‘(1. External evidence.) 


‘1. That it is found in the ancient Latin Version, which was curren. 
in Africa before the Vulgate Version was made, and also in most 
manuscripts of Jerome’s, or the Vulgate Latin Version. 


ς The ancient version current in Africa, and which is preserved in 
the writings of the African Fathers, is not only older by many cen- 
turies than the most ancient copy of the Vulgate Latin Version of 
the Catholic Epistles now extant (so that it was said that we have in 
these versions two distinct authorities for the verse), but is also much 
more ancient than the oldest Greek manuscripts. But it must be 
admitted, that although most of the manuscripts of the Vulgate Latin 
Version contain the disputed clause, yet they are the least ancient 
and most incorrect. It must also be recollected, that some of the 
Latin transcribers took the most unwarrantable liberties, inserting 
in one book of the New Testament passages which they took from 
another, and frequently transferring into the text what they found 
written in the margin of the manuscript whence they copied. Under 


‘1 Tn his prologue, Cranmer explains what is meant by the small letters: —“ Where as 
often ye shall finde a small lettre in the texte, it signifyeth, that so moche as is in the 
small lettre doth abounde, and is more in the common translacyon in Latyne, than is 
founde, either in the Hebrue or the Greke, which wordes and sentences we have added, 
not only to manifeste the same unto you, but also to satisfie and content those that 
herebeforetyme hath myssed such sentences in the Bybles and New Testaments before eet 
forth.” 
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these circumstances, Michaelis concludes, every one must immediately 
suspect that a passage, which is wanting in all the ancient Greek 
manuscripts, and is likewise wanting in many ancient copies even of 
the Latin version, is an interpolation in those Latin manuscripts 
which contain it. And, in the present instance, the same cause that 
has procured so many zealous advocates in fayour of 1 John v. 7. was 
the principal cause of its introduction and general reception ; viz. the 
importance of the doctrine which it contains. Also we have no 
MS. of these Epistles in the οἷά Latin version. 


‘2. It is found in the Confession of Faith, and also in the Liturgy of 
the Greek Church. 


‘The Confession of Faith of the Greek Church thus introduces the 
clause : — Gop, in his nature, is true and eternal, and the Creator of 
all things, visible and invisible; such also is the Son and the Hoty 
Spirit. They are also of the same essence among themselves, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of John the Evangelist, who says, “ There 
are three that bear testimony in Heaven, THE FATHER, THE WORD, 
AND THE HoLy SPIRIT, AND THESE THREE ARE ONE.” 

‘In the Liturgies of the Greek Church, among other portions of 
Scripture, this verse is directed, by the Greek rituals, to be read in 
its course, in the thirty-fifth week of the year.’ 


“8. It is found inthe ORDO ROMANUS, or Primitive (?) Liturgy 
of the Latin Church, which recites this verse in the offices for Trinity 
Sunday, and for the octave of Easter, and also in the office for the 
administration of baptism.? 


‘ These two testimonies, Dr. Hales imagines, are decisive in fayour 
of the authenticity of the clause. For (he argues) when we consider 
the lasting schism that prevailed between the Greek and Latin 
churches, from the time of the Arian and Athanasian controversy, 
about the Homo-ousian and Homoi-ousian doctrine of the Father and 
of the Son; and about the procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father and from the Son; which was maintained from both by the 
Latin church; but contested respecting the latter by the Greek, 
inasmuch as the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son is not 
expressly asserted in Scripture, though it may fairly be implied; 
we may rest assured that the clergy of the Greek church would 
never have adopted the clause merely upon the authority of the 
Latin, if they had not sufficient vouchers for it in their own Greek 
Verity ; and even, perhaps, in the autograph and primary copies of 
St. John’s Epistles, which were probably subsisting in the church of 
Ephesus, till the end of the fourth century, at least. The two testi- 

‘1 Dr. Smith’s Miscellanea, p. 155. London, 1686. 

‘2 Trayis’s Letters to Gibbon, pp. 61, 62. 

3 That the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, we learn from the express authority 
of Christ, who says, “The Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the Father.” (John 
xv. 26.) In the same verse he says, “1 will send the Spirit.” And St. Paul tells the 
Galatians, “ God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts,” (Gal, iv. 6.) 
Hence we infer, that the Spirit proceeds from the Son also. 

‘4 The author of the Chronicon Alexandrinum, in the fourth century, affirms, that the 
originals of St. John’s writings were then preserved at Ephesus, Dr, Hales on the Trinity, 
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monies, on which this learned writer thus argues, would unquestion- 
ably be entitled to great weight, if the Confession and Liturgies of 
the Greek church had come down to us uncorrupted. But there is 
every reason to believe that the clause in question was interpolated 
therein, in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, by some of the Greek 
clergy, who were devoted partisans of the Romish See, or else still 
later, after the invention of printing, when the majority of the 
common people from their ignorance could not detect the imposition ; 
consequently this argument falls to the ground.’ 

It is surprising that the Latin Liturgies should have been cited on 
the supposition that they were unaltered Christian monuments,— 
especially those containing an office for the comparatively recent 
festival of Trinity Sunday. 


“4, It was said that it is cited by numerous Latin Fathers. 

“ In reply to this argument it is urged that the authority of the 
Latin Fathers is inferior to that of the Greek Fathers in determining 
the readings of the Greek manuscripts; for, in writing to the Latin 
churches, they usually refer to their own version of the Scriptures, 
and, like our divines, must be understood to quote the established 
translation, unless they give notice of the contrary: now, if the 
Latin Fathers were unexceptionable witnesses, and if they had quoted 
in express terms the whole of the controverted passage, their quota- 
tions would prove nothing more than that the passage stood in their 
manuscripts of the Latin version, and consequently that the Latin 
version contained it in a very early age; but their evidence, it is 
asserted, is very unsatisfactory. 

* Among the Latin Fathers, whom the advocates for the genuine- 
ness of 1 John v. 7. affirm to have quoted this verse, Tertullian in 
the second, Cyprian in the third, Jerome in the fourth!, and the 
African bishops at the close of the fifth, century have principally been 
relied on. 

‘(1.) The evidence of Tertullian, the oldest Latin writer who has 
been quoted in favour of 1 John ν. 7., is contained in the following 
passage of his treatise against Praxeas, respecting the Paraclete or 
Comforter : — 

“ Cxterum, de meo sumet, inquit, sicut ipse de patris. Ita connexus Patris in 
Filio, et Filii in Paracleto tres efficit cohzrentes, alterum ex altero: qui tres unum 
sunt, — zon unus ; quomodo dictum est, ‘Ego et Pater unum sumus’ ad substantie 
unitatem, non ad numeri singularitatem.” Tertullian adv. Praxeam, c. 25. 

“ This comforter,” says he (Christ), “ shall take of mine, as the Son himself had 
taken of the Father’s. Thus, the connection of the Father in the Son, and of the 
Son in the Paraclete, makes three coherent Persons, one in the other ; which three 
are one” [in substance, unum] “ not one” [in number, unus]; ‘in the same manner 


in which it was said, 7 and my Father are one, to denote the unity of substance, 
not singularity of number.” 


vol. ii. pp. 196, 197. But this tale is now justly rejected by all. In its original form it 
seems only to have related to the Gospel. 

‘1 The testimony of Vigilius bishop of Thapsus, who wrote in the fifth century, is de- 
signedly omitted, as he is a writer of very little credit, who imposed his sentiments upon 
the world under the names of Athanasius, Idatius, and others; and also because the 
passage, in which he is supposed to have referred to the disputed clause, is suspected not 
to be genuine. 
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* It is contended that if these words—vwhich three are one, qui tres. 
unum sunt—had not been in Tertullian’s copy of the New Testa 
ment, most assuredly we should never have seen them in this plaec- 
But it has been replied, What can be made of these words of Ter- 
tullian, in order to prove the genuineness of this text? It is plain 
that he has noé cited the controverted passage, because his quotation 
begins with guomodo dictum est, in the same manner as it is written, 
Iand my Father are one. (John x. 30.) That the controverted text 
was neither known to him, nor cited by him, is highly probable ; for 
he has never quoted it in all his works. Indeed he would have had 
no cccasion to have cited John x. 30. if he had known anything of a 
text which had affirmed of the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, 
that these three are one. For that would have sounded better, and 
appeared more like a proof of the unity of the substance of the Holy 
Spirit with the Father and the Son, than any text which he has 
alleged in proof of that point.’ 

«(2.) From the writings of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, two 
passages have been cited to prove that 1 John v. 7. was contained in 
his manuscript of the Latin version. The first is from his seventy- 
third Epistle, addressed to Jubaianus, in A.D. 256, the object of which 
is to invalidate the baptism administered by heretics. In this Epistle, 
the following passage occurs : — 

“ Si baptizari quis apud hereticum[-cos] potuit, utique et remissam peccatorum 
consequi potuit,—si peccatorum remissam consecutus est, et sanctificatus est, et 
templum Dei factus est; quero cujus Dei? Si Creatoris, non potuit, qui in eum 
non credidit ; si Christi, non [nec] hujus potest fieri [fieri potuit] templum, qui 
negat Deum Christum; si Spiritus Sancti (,) cum tres unum sunt [sint], quomodo 
Spiritus Sanctus placatus esse ei potest, qui aut Patris aut Filii (Fil. aut Pat.] 
inimicus est?” Cypriani Opera a Fell. p. 203. folio. Oxon. 1682. [Ed. Baluz. 
Ρ. 133. Par. 1726.] 

“ Tf any one could be baptized by a heretic, and could obtain remission of sins,— 
if he has obtained remission of sins, and is sanctified, and become the temple of God ; 
I ask, of what God? If of the Creator, he cannot be his temple, who has not 
helieved in Him; if of Christ, neither can he who denies Him to be God, be His 
temple; if of the Holy Spirit, since the three are one, how can the Holy Spirit be 
reconciled to him, who is an enemy, either of the Father or of the Son?” 

‘In this passage Dr. Mill, and other advocates for the genuineness 
of the disputed clause, contend that there is plainly an argument 
founded upon the wnity of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. But how does Cyprian make out or prove that unity? He 
attempts no proof of such unity, but presupposes it as a point that 
must be admitted.—‘ Since the three,” he says, “ are one, the Holy 
Spirit cannot be reconciled to him, who is an enemy etther of the 
Father or of the Son.” That they are one, he supposes every one 
will know, who has read the New Testament, and therefore he only 
just alludes to the text as his authority. In opposition to this reason- 
ing, Michaclis observes, that the words—cum tres unum sunt,— 


‘1 Benson on the Epistles, vol. ii. p. 632. Michaelis (vol. iv. p. 421.) has considered the 
above-cited passage of Tertullian, which, he determines, is not a quotation, But the fullest 
consideration of it will be found in Bishop Kaye’s Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries, illustrated from Tertullian (pp. 544—546.); who concludes his observa- 
tions by expressing his opinion, that “the passage in Tertullian, far from containing an 
allusion to 1 John γ. 7., furnishes most decisive proof that he knew nothing of the verse.” 
p). 546.) 
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though inserted in the later editions of Cyprian’s works, are not con- 
tained in that edition which was published by Erasmus; and that 
even if they were genuine, they will prove nothing more than the 
same words which are quoted by Tertullian. Also Augustine doubted 
the genuineness of this Epistle. 

‘ The other passage of Cyprian, above alluded to, is to be found 
in his treatise on the Unity of the Church, written A. Ὁ. 251, where 
he was said thus expressly to cite the disputed clause : — 

“ Dicit Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus: et iterum de Patre, et Filio, et 
eps oe scriptum est, Ht tres unum sunt.” De Unitate Ecclesiew, Op. p. 109 
“ The Lord saith, I and my Fother are one; and again it is written of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, And these three are one.” 

This, it is urged by the advocates of the contested clause, is a plain 
citation of two different texts of Scripture, viz. the first, of what 
Jesus Christ says of himself,in John x. 30., “ The Lord says, I 
and my Father are one;” and the second (which is expressly accom- 
panied with the ancient formula of quotation, it is written,) is a 
citation of what is spoken of them and of the Holy Spirit in some 
other place. ‘ And again,” it is written, of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, And these three are one. But where is 
it so written, except in 1 John y. 7.? On the other hand, admitting 
that the words Et tres unum sunt— And these three are one —were so 
quoted from the verse in question, Michaelis asks whether a passage 
found in no ancient Greek manuscript, quoted by no Greek Father, 
and contained in no other ancient version but the Latin, is therefore 
to be pronounced genuine, merely because one single Latin Father 
of the first three centuries, who was Bishop of Carthage, where the 
Latin version only was used, and where Greek was unknown, has 
quoted it? Under these circumstances, should we conclude that 
the passage stood originally in the Greek autograph of St. John? 
Certainly not; for the only inference which could be deduced from 
Cyprian’s quotation would be this, that the passage had been intro- 
duced into the Latin version so early as the third century. This 
answer Michaelis thinks sufficient to invalidate Cyprian’s authority, 
in establishing the authenticity of 1 John y. 7., on the supposition 
that Cyprian really quoted it. But that he did so, it is asserted to 
be more than any man can prove. The words Tres unum sunt are 
contained not only in the seventh but likewise in the eighth verse, 
which is a part of the ancient and genuine text of John; and there- 
fore it is at least possible that Cyprian took them, not from the 
seventh, but from the eighth verse. It is true that he says, These 
words are written of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, whereas Tres 
unum sunt in the eighth verse relate only to the spirit, the water, and 
the blood. But it must be observed that the Latin Fathers inter- 
preted Spiritus, Aqua, et Sanguis, not literally but mystically, and 
some of them really understood by these words Pater, Filius, et 
Spiritus sanctus, taking aqua in the sense of Pater, sanguis in the 
sense of Filius, and spiritus in the sense of Spiritus sanctus.' 

“1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iv. p. 423. He adduces instances of such mystical inter- 


pretation from Augustine, who wrote a century after Cyprian; from Eucherius, who wrote 
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‘(3.) The third Latin Father, produced in favour of this disputed 
passage, is Jerome; who flourished in the latter end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century, and resided chiefly at Bethlehem. 
His profound knowledge of the original Scriptures has caused his 
biblical labours to be held in the highest esteem. In several editions 
of the Latin version, there is a preface or prologue to the Catholic 
Epistles, ascribed to him; which pretends that all the Greek copies 
had the seventh verse, and complains of the Latin translators as un- 
faithful, for leaving it out. 

‘ On this supposed prologue of Jerome many advocates of the dis- 
puted clause founded, as they imagined, a powerful argument for its 
genuineness; while others have candidly admitted that the prologue 
is spurious. In fact, this preface is of no authority whatever; for, 1. 
Its style is so barbarous as to prove that it could not have been 
written by Jerome; 2. It is wanting in his catalogue of prefaces, as 
well as in the best and most ancient manuscripts of Jerome’s version ; 
3. It is often found in Latin copies without his name; it makes use 
of the term £pistole Canonice, “ Canonical Epistles,” whereas 
Jerome’s title for them was Epistole Catholice, “ Catholic Epistles ; ” 
4, Further, this preface is prefixed to some Latin copies of the 
Catholic Epistles, in which the disputed text is not inserted; whence 
it is evident that the ancient MSS. from which such copies were made 
had not the disputed text, though the transcribers had the folly to 
insert that preface; 5. And, finally, what proves that it is utterly 
destitute of authority, is the fact, that ‘‘it msinuates one falsehood, 
and asserts two other direct and notorious falsehoods. It insinuates 
that all the Greek copies of the New Testament had this verse; 
whereas none of them had it, nor” (as we have already seen) “ has 
any of the genuine works of the Greek Fathers once mentioned it. 
And Jerome, above all men, who was so conversant in the Greek 
copies of the New Testament and in the Greek Fathers, must needs 
have known this to have been a direct falsehood. Again, the preface 
asserts that the Latin translators were unfaithful in leaving out the tes- 
timony of the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and that he [Jerome | 
had restored it.” ! 

‘(4.) But achief argument arising from the quotations of the Latin 
Fathers is derived from the confession of faith, drawn up by Eugenius, 
A.D, 434; and from Facundus, who wrote in the middle of the sixth century. (Ibid. 
p. 424.) Bishop Marsh, after Michaelis, has collected similar instances of mystical inter- 
pretation. (Letters to Travis, Pref. pp. xii—xiv. note 15.) Dr. Hales (on the Trinity, 
vol. ii. pp. 197, 198.) has endeavoured to vindicate the citations of Augustine and Eucherius 
as real quotations, and not mystical interpretations of the eighth verse; and Bishop Burgess 
has argued, that neither Cyprian nor any other Father before Facundus (who flourished 
about the middle of the sixth century) did interpret the eighth verse mystically. (Vindi- 
cation of 1 John y. 7. pp. xvii. et seg. 136—138.) His arguments, however, are ably and 
satisfactorily controverted by Crito Cantabrigiensis, who has particularly considered the 
passages supposed to be cited by Augustine, Eucherius, Fulgentius, Casiodorus, and Leo 
the Great, Bishop of Rome. (Vindication of Porson, pp. 230—288.) See also on this 
topic Dr. Benson, on the Epistles, vol. ii. pp. 633, 634. 

‘! Benson on the Epistles, vol. ii. p. 635. Hieronymi Opera ἃ Martianay, tom. i. col. 
1671—1673. Paris, 1693. Kettner, who reluctantly admits that the preface in question 
is not the production of Jerome, yet maintains that it is good evidence for the genuineness 
of the disputed text in the eighth, ninth, and following centuries! (Historia Dicti Joannei, 


} Joh. y. 7, p. 172.) See also the Vindication of Professor Porson by Crito Cantabrigien- 
sis, pp. 182—209. 
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Bishop of Carthage, at the end of the fifth century, and presented by 
nearly four hundred bishops to Hunneric, king of the Vandals, an 
Arian and a bitter enemy to those who professed the orthodox faith. 
In this confession, which is recorded by Victor Vitensis ', the follow- 
ing passage occurs : — 

“ Ut adhuc luce clarius unius divinitatis esse cum Patre et Filio Spiritum Sanctum 
doceamus, Joannis Evangeliste testimonio comprobatur. Ait namque, TRES SUNT, 
QUI TESTIMONIUM PERHIBENT ΙΝ C@®LO, PATER, VERBUM, ET SPIRITUS SANCTUS, ET 
HI TRES UNUM SUNT.” ; 

In English thus : — “ That we may further show it to be clearer than the light, 
that the divinity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is one, we have the 
testimony of the evangelist John ; for he says, — THERE ARE THREE WHICH BEAR 
RECORD IN HEAVEN, THE FATHER, THE WORD, AND THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND THESE 
THREE ARE ONE.” 

‘ In this passage of the confession of the African bishops, 1 John 
y. 7. is clearly and distinctly quoted; and the circumstances under 
which it was delivered to sworn enemies of the Catholic faith (for 
which these bishops suffered very severe persecutions) have been 
urged as proofs for the genuineness of the disputed clause, the 
authenticity of which the hostile Arians would not fail to have 
challenged or denied, had it even been considered of doubtful origin.? 
But the appearance of this verse in the confession of the African 
bishops, Michaelis remarks, proves nothing in respect of its authen- 
ticity; for the only inference which we can deduce is, that the 
passage was contained in the Latin manuscripts then used in Africa. 
“We may infer that Eugenius, who drew up the confession, found 
the passage in his Latin manuscript; but that all the bishops who 
signed this confession found the quoted passage likewise in their 
manuscripts is a very unwarrantable inference. For when a 
formulary of religious articles is composed, however numerous the 
persons may be who set their names to it, it is in fact the work only of 
him who drew it up; and a subscription to such a formulary, though 
it conveys a general assent to the doctrines contained in it, by no 
means implies that every subscriber has, previous to his subscription, 
examined every argument adduced, or every quotation that is alleged 
in it, and obtained a thorough conviction that not one of them is ex- 
ceptionable. But it is said, the Arians themselves who were present 
when this confession was delivered made no objection to the quota- 
tion, “ Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in celo, §c.; that they 
acknowledged, therefore, by their very silence, that the passage was 
not spurious. Now this is a very weak and even absurd argument. 
For, in the first place, we have no further knowledge of this trans- 

‘1 Historia Persecutionis Vandalicx, p. 29. edit. Ruinart. Mr. Travis has related the 
history of this transaction in his “ Letters to Edward Gibbon, Esq.” pp. 57—60.; aud he 
has printed the confession at length in his Appendix, No. xxxi. pp. 31. et seg. 

“Ξ See Mr. Butler’s Hore Biblicz, vol. ii. pp. 292—295. 2d edit. The arguments briefly 
noticed above are urged at length under twelve heads with great ingenuity by Mr. Butler ; 
and if the historian, from whose expressions he has deduced them, had been a writer of 
unimpeachable veracity, they would go far towards deciding the controversy. But, unhap- 
pily for the testimony of Victor Vitensis, that historian has not only rendered his credit 
extremely suspicious by his account of the Vandalic persecution, but he has also excited 
the sneers of infidelity (see Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. vi. pp. 283—295. 8vo. edit. ), 


by recording some ridiculous miracles, the truth of which, notwithstanding, he solemnly 
pledged himself to prove, ͵ 
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action than what the orthodox themselves have given of it; and, 
therefore, it is not fair to conclude that the Arians made no 
objections, merely from the circumstance that no objections are on 
record. Secondly, if the conclusion were admissible, nay, were it 
absolutely certain, that the Arians, who were present at this confer- 
ence, admitted, ‘ Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in ceelo,’ &c., it 
would follow only that the passage was in their Latin manuscripts, as 
the quotation of it shows that it was in the Latin manuscript of 
Eugenius, who drew up the confession. For these Arians were 
Vandals who had been driven out of Spain into Africa, who read the 
Bible only in the Latin translation, and were totally unacquainted 
with Greek. Consequently their silence on the quotation of a 
passage from the Latin translation, at the end of the fifth century, 
affords no presumption whatsoever that the passage existed in the 
Greek original. Lastly, the whole transaction between Hunneric 
with his Arian Vandals on the one side, and the orthodox bishops of 
Africa on the other, was of such a nature as was very ill adapted to. 
the decision of a critical question. For these Vandals did not 
combat by argument, but by force; and they brought their adver- 
saries to silence, not by reasoning with them, but by cutting out 
their tongues. To argue, therefore, from the silence of such men to 
the authenticity of 1 John vy. 7. is nearly the same as an appeal in its 
favour to the testimony of a Russian corporal.” ! 


‘ Such is the external evidence for the genuineness of this much 
litigated clause. It only remains that we briefly notice, 


“2, The internal Evidence adduced in its Behalf. 


51. It is contended that the connection of the disputed clause requires 
it to be inserted, in order to complete the sense; while those who reject 
it affirm that its insertion injures the whole passage. 


‘ Various commentators both of the Romish and Protestant churches 
have given explications, the design of which is to show that the verse, 
if properly interpreted, instead of disturbing the sense of the verses 
with which it is joined, rather renders it more connected and complete. 
But the argument, which they would derive from this supposed ne- 
cessary connection, is denied by the opponents of the genuineness of 
the disputed clause, who contend that the sense would also be more 
complete, and the connection more clear, without it. That the 
reader may be enabled duly to estimate the force or weakness of this 
argument, the exposition of Bishop Horsley, which is drawn up on 
the assumption that it contains the “ genuine words ” of the apostle, 
shall be subjoined, together with the explanation of Sir Isaac Newton, 
the object of which is to show that the sense is entire without the dis- 
puted clause. 

‘i, Bishop Horsley’s Paraphrastic Exposition. 

“ There are three in heaven that bear record, —record to this fact, that Jesus is 


the Christ,—‘ the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. 
“ The Father bare witness by his own voice from heaven, twice declaring Jesus 


“1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 427, 428. 
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his beloved Son; first after his baptism, when he came up out of the river, and 
again at the transfiguration. A third time the Father bare witness when he sent 
his angel to Jesus in agony in the garden. 

“ The eternal Word bare witness by the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in 
Jesus bodily,—by that plenitude of strength and power with which he was supplied 
for the performance of his miracles, and the endurance in his frail and mortal 
body, of the fire of the Father’s wrath. The Word bare witness, — perhaps more 
indirectly,—still the Word bare witness, by the preternatural darkness which for 
three hours obscured the sun, while Jesus hung in torment upon the cross; in the 
quaking of the earth, the rending of the rocks, and the opening of the graves, to 
liberate the bodies of the saints which appeared in the holy city, after our Lord’s 
resurrection; for these extraordinary convulsions of the material world must be 
ascribed to that power by which God in the beginning created it, and still directs 
the course of it,—that is, to the immediate act of the Word; for ‘by him all 
things were made, and he upholded all things by the word of his own power.’ 

“The Holy Ghost bare witness, by the acknowledgment of the infant Jesus, 
made, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by the mouths of his servants and in- 
struments, Simeon and Anna; and more directly, by his visible descent upon the 
adult Jesus at his baptism, and upon the apostles of Jesus after the ascension of 
their Lord. 

“ Thus the three in heaven bare witness; and these three, the apostle adds, are 
one, — one, in the unity of a consentient testimony; for that unity is all that is 
requisite to the purpose of the apostle’s present argument. ... He goes on: And 
there are three in earth that bear witness,—the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood ; 
and these three agrec in one. 

“ The Spirit is here evidently to be understood of the gifts preternaturally con- 
ferred upon believers. 

“ The water and the blood mentioned here as witnesses are the water and the 
blood which issued from the Redeemer’s side, when his body, already dead, was 
pierced by a soldier with a spear. 

“ But how do this water and this blood bear witness that the crucified Jesus 
was the Christ ? Water and blood were the indispensable instruments of cleansing 
and expiation in all the cleansings and expiations of the law. ‘ Almost all things,’ 
saith St. Paul, ‘are by the law purged with blood; and without shedding of blood 
there is no remission. But the purgation was not by blood only, but by blood 
and water; for the same apostle says, ‘When Moses had spoken every precept to 
all the people, according to the law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, with 
water, and sprinkled both the book and all the people.’ All the cleansings and 
expiations of the law, by water and animal blood, were typical of the real cleansing 
of the conscience by the water of baptism, and of the expiation of real guilt by the 
blood of Christ shed upon the cross, and virtually taken and received by the faith- 
ful in the Lord’s supper. The flowing, therefore, of this water and this blood 
immediately upon our Lord’s death, from the wound opened in his side, was a 
notification to the surrounding multitudes, though at the time understood by few, 
that the real expiation was now complete, and the cleansing fount set open. ' 

“Thus I have endeavoured to explain how the water and the blood, together 
with the Spirit, are witnesses upon earth, to establish the faith which overcometh 
the world.” ! 


‘It will, however, be observed, that this argument assumes that 
ἐν τῇ γῇ. upon earth, in the eighth verse, implies that something had 
preceded with ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, in heaven. “ But they who argue in 
this manner” (Bishop Marsh observes) “forget that ἐν τῇ γῇ 15 
wanting in the Greek MSS. as well as ev τῷ ovpavd. Also, in the 
oldest Latin MSS. the eighth verse is equally destitute of im ¢erra, 
which was inserted for the very purpose of having something to cor- 
respond with in celo, and shows how well the several parts of the 
interpolation have been fitted to each other.” ? 


‘1 Bp. Horsley’s Sermons, vol. i. pp. 193—201. 
‘2 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. p. 27. note. 
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‘ii. Stir Isaac Newton’s Paraphrastic Exposition. 


“ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God, that Son spoken of in the Psalms, where he saith, ‘Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ This is he that, after the Jews had long expected him, 
came, first in a mortal body, by baptism of water, and then in an immortal one by 
shedding his blood upon the cross, and rising again from the dead ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood; being the Son of God, as well by his resurreéfion 
from the dead (Acts xiii. 33), as by his supernatural birth of the Virgin. (Luke 
i. 35.) And it is the Spirit also, that, together with the water and blood, beareth 
witness of the truth of his coming; because the Spirit is truth, and so a fit and unex- 
ceptionable witness. For there are three that bear record of his coming; the 
Spirit, which he promised to send, and which was since sent forth upon us in the 
form of cloven tongues and of various gifts; the baptism of water, wherein God 
testified ‘this is my beloved Son;’ and the shedding of his blood, accompanied with 
his resurrection, whereby he became the most faithful martyr or witness of this 
truth. And these three, the Spirit, the baptism, and passion of Christ, agree in 
witnessing one and the same thing (namely, that the Son of God is come); and 
therefore their evidence is strong; for the law requires but two consenting wit- 
nesses, and here we have three: and if we receive the witness of men, the threefold 
witness of God, which he bare of his Son, by declaring at his baptism ‘ This is my 
beloved Son,’ by raising him from the dead, and by pouring out his Spirit on us, is 
greater; and therefore ought to be more readily received.” 

“ This,” Sir Isaac Newton observes, “ is the sense plain and natural, 
and the argument full and strong; but if you insert the testimony of 
the three in heaven, you interrupt and spoil it: for the whole design 
of the apostle being here to prove to men by witness the truth of 
Christ’s coming, I would ask how the testimony of ‘the three in 
heaven’ makes to this purpose? If their testimony be not given to 
men, how does it prove to them the truth of Christ’s coming? If it 
be [given], how is the testimony in heaven distinguished from that 
on earth? It is the same Spirit which witnesses in heaven and 
in earth. If in both cases it witnesses to us men, wherein lies the 
difference between its witnessing in heaven and its witnessing in 
earth? If in the first case it does not witness to men, to whom doth 
it witness? And to what purpose? And how does its witnessing 
make to the design of St. John’s discourse? Let them make good 
sense of it who are able. For my part, 1 can make none. If it be 
said, that we are not to determine what is Scripture, and what not, 
by our private judgments, I confess it in places not controverted ; 
but, in disputable places, 1 love to take what I can best under- 


stand.”! 


‘2. At the seventh verse, the three that bear record, are manifestly 
persons, and the words that express two of them are masculine nouns, 
6 Πατήρ (THE Faruer), and 6 Λόγος (THE WORD); whence we 
may naturally expect that the adjuncts, or adjectives which allude to 
them, would all be of the masculine gender likewise: consequently we 
Jind the heavenly witnesses to be denoted by the words τρεῖς εἰσιν οἱ 
μαρτυροῦντες (there are three that bear record). 


‘ Thus far, all is conformable to the rules of plain grammar. Be- 
sides, it cannot be difficult to conceive that the sacred writer, when 


‘1 Sir Isaac Newton’s Hist. of Two Texts. Works, vol. v. pp. 528, 529, 
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about to express the earthly witnesses in the next verse, might 
carry on the same expression or adjuncts to that verse; and the cor- 
respondence in the number of witnesses, and the similarity of their 
design in bearing witness to the truth of the religion of Christ, 
may tend to confirm this sentiment. But if the former verse did not 
precede, and should be rejected as spurious, it will be difficult to 
account for the use of the masculine gender; and we should rather 
be inclined to suspect that the words would have been τρία εἰσὶ τὰ 
μαρτυροῦντα, as all the terms that follow to denote the earthly 
energies, or attestations, are every one of the neuter gender. It 
appears, then, that the turn of the language, as well as the nature of 
the witnesses, would require the use of this gender; and therefore 
the accuracy of the construction, or the strict rules of grammar, must 
favour the present text.' 


“8. Bishop Middleton has a long and elaborate dissertation, the de- 
sign of which is to show that the article TO before ἕν εἰσιν in the 
eighth verse must necessarily refer to the word ‘EN in the preceding 
verse, and consequently that doth verses must be retained, or both 
rejected.” 


‘ This argument is not of a nature to admit of abridgment; but, in 
order to be strictly correct, there should be an identity in the subject, 
and not a stmilarity only. A doubt may be reasonably entertained, 
whether, in the language of St. John, TO ‘EN is not used as an 
equivalent to TO ΑΥ̓ΤΟ, as it is in Phil. ii. 2.; in which case no 
reference to any preceding expression would be applied. To this we 
may add, that if the Vulgate preserves the true reading, the trans- 
lators must have supposed the ΕἸΣ TO‘EN of the 8th verse to be 
equivalent to the ἝΝ of the 7th; for all the manuscripts which retain 
the concluding clause of the 8th verse (a very large portion of them 
omitting it), read tres unum sunt, as in the 7th verse.® 


“4, The mode of thinking and diction is peculiar to St. John. No 
other evangelist or apostle speaks of the witness of the Father or the 
Holy Spirit, as he does in his Gospel; and no other evangelist or 
apostle calls the Son of God the Worv. 


‘ This argument has been strenuously urged by Kettner, Bengel, 

and other zealous advocates for the disputed clause. But, on the 

. other hand, it is contended that there is no such identical expression 
in the whole Bible besides. 


‘5. Further, critics who advocated the genuineness of this text, 


‘1 Classical Journal, vol. ii. pp. 869—871. See also Mr. Nolan’s Inquiry, pp. 260. 304. 

‘2 See Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 633—653, 

“8 Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. p. 330. ΣΝ 

“4 In support of the above argument, Bishop Burgess refers to John v. 31—37., viii. 13., 
and xy. 26.; and before him, Griesbach (who gives up the disputed passage as spurious) 
had candidly said, that John here refers to Christ’s discourse in John v.31—39., compared 
with John viii. 13. 18.; and adds, that what Jesus Christ had there taught, the apostle 
wished to prove to his readers by the same arguments; which being the case, the 
seventh verse (it is inferred) could not be wanting. Bp. Burgess’s Vindication, p. 115. 
2d edit. 
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+ served that omissions in ancient manuscripts, versions, and authors, 
are neither absolute contradictions, nor direct impeachments of facts. 
They only supply food for conjecture, and conjectural criticism ought 
to be sparingly and cautiously applied before it can be admitted as 
sufficient authority for altering the received text. Besides, the omis- 
sion in the present case may (they said) be satisfactorily accounted 
for, from various circumstances. Thus, 


‘(1.) There may have been Two editions of this Epistle, in the first 
of which the disputed clause was omitted, but is retained in the second or 


later edition. 


‘ This hypothesis was first announced by the late Mr. Charles Taylor’, the English 


editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


According to his hypothesis verses 


5—9. of 1 John v. stood thus in the two editions : — 


FIRST EDITION. 


Who is he that overcometh the 
world, unless it be one who believes 
that Jesus is the Son of God? This 
is he who came by water and blood ; 
Jesus the Christ : not by water only, 
but by water and blood: but the 
spirit is that which beareth witness. 
They which bear witness, then, are 
these three; the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood, and these are 
combined in one. If we receive the 
witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater ; and assuredly this is the 
witness of God, which is witnessed of 


SECOND EDITION. 


Who is he that overcometh the world, un- 
less it be one who believes that Jesus is the 
Son of God? ‘This is he who came by water 
and blood; Jesus the Christ ; not by water 
only, but by water and blood : but the spirit 
is that which beareth witness. They which 
bear witness then on earth, are these three ; 
the spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and 
these three are combined in one. Corre- 
spondently, those who bear witness in heaven, 
are three; the Father, and the Word, and the 
Holy Spirit; and these three are the ons, If 
we receive the witness of men, the witness 
of God is greater; and assuredly this is the 


his Son, &c. witness of God which is witnessed of his Son. 


‘From this hypothesis it is impossible to withhold the praise of ingenuity ; but it 
cannot be admitted as positive evidence in determining the genuineness of the dis- 
puted clause, from the total absence of historical or even traditionary testimony to 
support it. It can hardly be maintained in any form that would admit the in- 
spiration of the work. 


*(2.) The great havoc and destruction of the ancient copies of the 
Greek Testament, in the Diocletian persecution especially, which raged 
throughout the Roman empire, as far as Britain, but was lighter in 
Africa, probably occasioned a scarcity of ancient Greek copies; and 
left the remnant more open to adulteration, either from the negligence 
of transcribers, or the fraud of heretics ; especially during the prevalence 
of the Arian heresy in the Greek church, for forty years, after the 
death of Constantine the Great (particularly during the reign of Con- 
stantius), until the accession of Theodosius the Great. 

‘That such an adulteration of the sacred text might take place, is within the 
verge of possibility. It is, however, all but morally impossible that it could take 
place without detection ; for, how is it possible that the Arians could conspire all 
the world over, at once, in the latter end of Constantius’s reign, to get into their 


possession all the copies of the New Testament then in being, and correct them 
throughout, without being perceived? And that they should accomplish this in 


‘1 But this is an utterly false use of the word “conjecture,” one which in ordinary cri- 
ticism would not be admitted for a moment. This is a question of evidence, whether a 
passage may be inserted in spite of all testimony, 

‘2 Calmet’s Dictionary, vol. iv. (4th edit.) pp. 281—288. Fragment, no. decxxi. 
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such a way, as to Ieave no blot or chasm in such copies, by which the fraud might 
be suspected or discovered ; further, that they should succeed in so utterly effacing 
the very memory of it, that neither Athanasius nor any other of their contem- 
poraries could afterwards remember that they had ever before seen it in their 
sacred books; and, finally, that they should erase it out of their own copies, so 
that when they turned to the consubstantial faith (as they generally did in the 
western empire soon after the death of Constantius), they could remember no 
more of it than any other person.' 


‘(3.) The Arians might have designedly expunged it, as being inimical 
to their doctrine. 


‘The charge of having expunged this passage has been brought against the 
Arians only in modern times ; but it is indignantly repelled by Dr. Mill (an advo- 
cate for the disputed clause), who asks, How should the Arians expunge these 
words, which were out already, one hundred and fifty years before Arius was 
born? To which we may add that it is utterly incredible that the orthodox should 
have been so careless, as to have allowed the Arians to get possession of all their 
copies, for the purpose of expunging the words in question. 


“(4.) The orthodox themselves might have designedly withdrawn it out 
of regard to the mystery of the Trinity, under the persuasion that such 
a passage as 1 John v. 7. ought not to be exposed to every reader. 


‘ Without examining the strength or weakness of this and the preceding reason, 
Michaelis observes, that such causes, though they might have produced the omis- 
sion of the passage in some copies, could not possibly have occasioned it in all the 
ancient Greek manuscripts, and in all the ancient versions, except the Latin. 
Besides, they are wholly foreign to the present purpose: they do not tend to show 
the authenticity of 1 John y. 7., but account merely for its omission, on the pre- 
vious supposition that it is authentic. But this is the thing to be proved. And it 
is surely absurd to account for the omission of a passage in Saint John’s first 
Epistle before it has been shown that the Epistle ever contained it. “ Suppose,” 
he continues, “I were to cite a man before a court of justice, and demand from 
him a sum of money, that on being asked by the magistrate whether I had any 
bond to produce in support of the demand, I answered, that I had indeed no bond 
to produce, but that a bond might have been very easily lost during the troubles 
of the late war. In this case, if the magistrate should admit the validity of the 
demand, and oblige the accused party to pay the sum required, every man would 
conclude not so much that he was unjust, as that his mental faculties were de- 
ranged. But is not this case similar to the case of those who contend that 1 John 
v. 7. is genuine, because it might have been lost? In fact, their situation is still 
worse, since the loss of a single manuscript is much more credible than the loss of 
one and the same passage in more than eighty manuscripts.” 5 


°(5.) The negligence of transcribers may have caused the omission of 
the disputed clause. The seventh verse begins in the same manner as 
the eighth ; and therefore the transcribers might easily have overlooked 
the seventh verse, and consequently have omitted it by accident. 


‘ The following illustration will enable the reader who understands 
no other language but English, readily to apprehend how the words 
came to be omitted: 


‘The word which in the seventh verse is rendered bear record, and in the eighth 
bear witness, is the same in Greek (οἱ μαρτυροῦντες) ; and if it had been translated in 
both verses alike, as it ought to have been, the two verses would have run thus: — 


FOR THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR WITNESS 
IN HEAVEN, THE FATHER, THE WORD, AND THE 


“1 Hewlett’s Commentary, vol. v. p. 508. 8vo. edit. 
“2 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iv. p. 434. 
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HOLY GHOST, AND THESE THREE ARE ONE. 
AND THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR WITNESS 
IN EARTH, THE SPIRIT, THE WATER, AND THE 
BLOOD, AND THESE THREE AGREE IN ONE. 


‘ Now, how easy it is, for one who is transcribing, and perhaps in haste, to slip 
his eye from the words THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR WITNEsS in the 7th verse, to 
the same words THERE ARE THREE THAT BEAR WITNESS in the 8th verse, any per- 
son may easily conceive who has been accustomed to transcribing himself, or who 
has ever read and observed the transcripts of others, or has been much employed 
in correcting the press. Similar omissions frequently occur in Mill’s and Gries- 
bach’s critical editions of the New Testament. For where the beginning and 
ending of two sentences, within a line or two, happen to be alike, the copyists so 
frequently omit the former, that if the text under dispute had been found in all 
the manuscripts and copies, we should have had a great deal more reason to 
wonder than we have now, that it appears in so few. Let it be granted, therefore, 
that an omission of the intermediate words might naturally happen; yet still, the 
appearing of the omission, both early and wide, proves no more than that the 
words happened to be cary dropped, and overlooked in some still more early 
copy. It might be dropped, for any thing we know, out of a copy taken imme- 
diately from the original of St. John himself. And then, most assuredly, all future 
transcripts, mediately or immediately derived from that copy, must continue, at 
least, as imperfect and faulty as that first copy itself. And if there should have 
been but few copies taken from the original in all, (and who will pretend to say 
how many were really taken ?) it is no wonder that while some churches, as those, 
for instance, in Africa and Europe (whither the perfect copies had been carried), 
had the true reading, other churches in Asia and the East, from an imperfect eopy, 
should transmit an imperfect reading. 


*(6.) Several of the early Fathers may have designedly omitted to 
quote the clause in question, from considering it as a proof of the unity 
of the testimony of the heavenly witnesses to the Messiahship of Christ, 
and not of the unity of their nature, and consequently not relevant to 
the controversies in which those writers were engaged. 

*(7.) The silence of several of the earlier Greek Fathers is no proof 
at all that their copies of the Greek Testament wanted the clause in 
question ; since in their controversies they have omitted to quote other 
texts referring to the doctrine of the Trinity, with which other parts of 
their writings show that they must have been well acquainted. Besides, 
the silence of several of the Fathers is more than compensated by the 
total silence of all the heretics or false teachers, at least from the days 
of Praxeas (in the second century), who never charged the orthodoz 
Fathers with being guilty of interpolation. 


‘Let us now briefly recapitulate the evidence on this much litigated 
question. 


‘I. AcainsT the genuineness of the disputed clause, it is urged, that 


‘1. It is not to be found in a single genuine and unaltered Greek 
manuscript, written before the sixteenth century. 

‘2. It is wanting in the earliest and best critical editions of the 
Greek Testament. 

“8. It is contained in the manuscripts of no other ancient version 
besides the Latin; and 

‘4, Not all the manuscripts even of the Latin version contain this 
clause. 
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‘It is wanting in upwards of fifty of the oldest Latin manuscripts, and in other 
MSS. it is found only in the margin, evidently inserted by a later hand; and even 
in those manuscripts which do contain it, this passage is variously placed, some- 
times before and sometimes after the earthly witnesses. Ὁ 

‘5. It is not once quoted in the genuine works of any one of the 
Greek Fathers, or early ecclesiastical writers, even in those places 
where we should most expect it. 

‘6. It is not once quoted by any of the Latin Fathers, even where 
the subject of which they were treating required; and where, con- 
sequently, wé should expect to see it cited. 

‘On the other hand, 


‘II. In BEHALF of the genuineness of the disputed clause, it is con- 
tended that 


‘(1. External Evidence.) 


‘1. It is found in the Latin version which was current in Africa 
before the Latin Vulgate version was made, and also in most manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate version. 

‘But the old Latin is not found in any known MS. of this epistle; and as to the 
Vulgate, the authority of these manuscripts is justly to be suspected, on account 
of the many alterations and corruptions which the version has undergone. 

© 2. Tt is found in the Confession of Faith, and Liturgy of the Greek 
Church. 

“8, It is found in the Primitive Liturgy of the Latin Church. 

‘But it is very probable that the clause in question was interpolated from the 
Liturgy of the Latin church into that of the Greek church by some of the Greek 
clergy, who were devoted partisans of the Romish church, in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, at which time the majority of the common people, from the 
ignorance which at that time generally prevailed throughout Europe, were in- 
capable of detecting the imposition. And those parts of the Latin Liturgies which 
contain it are not ancient. 


‘4, It is cited by numerous Latin Fathers. 


‘The contrary is maintained by the antagonists of the disputed clause ; and it has 
been shown above that the authorities of Tertullian, Cyprian, Jerome, and the 
African bishops, which have principally been relied on, are inapplicable to prove 
the point for which they have been adduced. 


© (2. Internal Evidence.) 


‘1. The connection of the disputed clause requires its insertion, in- 
asmuch as the sense is not perfect without it. 

‘ This argument is rebutted by the fact that the context admits of an exposition, 
which makes the sense complete without the disputed clause. 

‘2, The grammatical structure of the original Greek requires the 
insertion of the seventh verse, and consequently that it should be re- 
ceived as genuine. 

‘Otherwise the latter part of the eighth verse, the authenticity of which was 


never questioned, (as indeed it cannot be, being found in every known manuscript 
that is extant,) must likewise be rejected. 


‘3, The doctrine of the Greek article, which is found in both 
verses, is such, that both must be retained, or both must be re- 
jected. 
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“4, The mode of thinking and diction is peculiar to St. John. 


‘To this it is replied, that there is no such identical expression in the whole 
Bible, besides 1 John v. 7. 


«δ. The omission of this clause may be satisfactorily accounted for. 
Thus 


(1.) There may have been two editions of this epistle, in the first of which the 
disputed clause was omitted, though it is retained in the second. 

(2.) The great scarcity of ancient Greek copies, caused by the persecutions of 
the Christians by the Roman emperors, would leave the rest open to the 
negligence of copyists or to the frauds of false teachers. 

(3.) The Arians might have designedly expunged it, as being inimical to their 


doctrine. 
(4.) The orthodox themselves might have designedly withdrawn it out of regard 


to the mystery of the Trinity. 

(5.) The negligence of transcribers is a cause of other omissions. 

(6.) Several of the Fathers may have designedly omitted the clause in question. 

(7.) The silence of several of the Greek Fathers is no proof that their copies of 
the Greek Testament wanted the clause in question; since, in their contro- 
versies respecting the Trinity, they have omitted to quote other texts with 
which they must have been well acquainted. 


‘Upon a review of all the preceding arguments, the disputed clause 
must be rejected as spurious; nor could any thing less than the 
positive authority of wnsuspected-manuscripts justify the admission of 
so important a passage into the sacred canon. Much stress, it is 
true, has been laid upon some points in the internal evidence, and 
particularly the supposed grammatical arguments (Nos. 2. and 3.), 
and the reasons assigned for the omission of this clause. But some 
of these reasons have been shown to be destitute of the support 
alleged in their behalf; and the remainder are wholly hypothetical, 
and unsustained by any satisfactory evidence. “Internal evidence,” 
indeed (as Bishop Marsh forcibly argues), “ may show that a 
passage is spurious, though external evidence is in its favour; for 
instance, if it contain allusions to things which did not exist in the 
time of the reputed author. Bur NO INTERNAL EVIDENCE CAN 
PROVE A PASSAGE TO BE GENUINE, WHEN EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 
IS DECIDEDLY AGAINST IT. A spurious passage may be fitted to 
the context as well as a genuine passage. No arguments, therefore, 
from internal evidence, however ingenious they may appear, can 
outweigh the mass of external evidence which applies to the case in 
question.” ! , 

‘But, although the disputed clause is confessedly spurious, its 
absence neither does nor can diminish the weight of IRRESISTIBLE 
EVIDENCE which other undisputed passages of Holy Writ afford to the 
doctrine of the Trinity.2, The proofs of our Lord’s true and proper 

‘1 Bp. Marsh’s Lectures, part vi. p. 37. Bishop Burgess has argued, at considerable 
length, in favour of the superiority of internal evidence, even where the external evidence 
is decidedly against a passage. (Vindication, pp. xxix.—xxxiv.) His arguments are 
minutely considered, and (it must, we think, be admitted,) set aside, by Crito Cantabrigi- 
ensis. (Vindication of Mr. Porson’s Literary Character, pp. 75—84.) 

‘2 On this subject the reader is referred to a small volume by the Rev. Τὶ H. Horne, in- 
titled, The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly stated and defended, &c. (Second 


edition, 12rmo., London, 1826.) In the appendix to that volume he has exhibited the very 
strong collateral testimony, furnished to the scriptural evidence of this doctrine, by the actual 
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Godhead remain unshakhen — deduced from the prophetic descriptions 
of the Messiah’s person in the Old Testament — from the ascription 
to him of the attributes, the works, and the homage, which are pecu- 
liar to the Deity—and from those numerous and important relations, 
which he is affirmed in Scripture to sustain towards his holy and uni- 
versal church, and towards each of its true members. “ There are,” 
to adopt the deliberate judgment of Griesbach, “so many arguments 
for the true Deity of Christ, that I see not how it can be called in 
question; the divine authority of Scripture being granted, and just 
rules of interpretation acknowledged. The exordium of Saint John’s 
Gospel, in particular, is so perspicuous and above all exception, that it 
NEVER can be overturned by the daring attacks of interpreters and 
critics, and taken away from the defenders of the truth.” '’ 


Long-continued as were the discussions on this verse, it must not 
be thought that the investigations were of small importance in their 
results ; for they were not confined to this passage alone, but they 
bore more or less on all the text of the New Testament. The 
dogmatic feeling which many brought into connection with their 
arguments rendered it needful to examine all that could bear even 
collaterally on the subject; and it was felt by those who examined 
the question with a really critical spirit, that the point at issue was 
not ultimately whether this passage be genuine or not, but whether 
there are any principles which are capable of application to the deter- 
mination of the text of the New Testament on grounds of evidence. 

Meanwhile, the defenders of the authenticity of the verse sought 
far and wide for evidence and for arguments; it is, however, a sin- 
gular thing that they were more indebted to the candour of their 
opponents than to their own good success for the production of MSS. 
which might give some colour to their cause. But this led to inquiry 
into the locations of MSS., and an examination of their readings,— to 
an investigation of the ancient versions, and the manner in which 
they have been published in print, —and into the citations found in 
the writings of early Fathers. 

There are.many statements which once passed current on this sub- 
ject, and which may be seen, perhaps, by students into whose way 
the books may fall which were once written by defenders of the pas- 
sage, which have been passed by in silence in the statement given 
above. These arguments were those that were based on data so abso- 
lutely belonging only to the realm of fancy, that the demonstration 
of the fallacy of the proofs which such arguers as Martin and Travis 


profession of faith in, and worship of, Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, as well as of God 
the Father, by the Christian church in every age; together with other documents illustra- 
tive of this important truth of divine revelation, derived from ecclesiastical history and the 
writings of the Fathers of the three first centuries of the Christian sera. 

‘1 Atque sunt profecto tam multa et luculenta argumenta et Scripture loca, quibus vera 
Deitas Christo vindicatur, ut ego quidem intelligere vix possim, quomodo, concessa Scrip- 
ture Sacre divind auctoritate et admissis justis interpretandi regulis, dogma hoc in dubium 
ἃ quoquam vocari posse. In primis locus ille, Joh. i. 1, 2, 3., tam perspicuus est, atque 
omnibus exceptionibus major, ut neque interpretum, neque criticorum audacibus conatibus 
UNQUAM everti atque veritatis defensoribus eripi possit. Nov. Test. tom. ii. Preef. pp. viii. 


ix. Halex, 1775. 
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could use as the basis of much solemn declamation, did not a little to 
remove the ¢raditional notion with which many regarded the subject. 
Amongst these statements, which hardly now admit of grave repeti- 
tion, was the assertion that the Codex Montfortianus belonged to the 
tenth century ; the appeal to non-existent MSS., and even the citation 
of this verse from the Codex Bez. It may be difficult to some now 
even to imagine that such assertions ever were made, or that they 
could for a moment have deceived any one: and yet it was so. 

While MSS. were but little known, many appeals seemed very 
cogent; and thus Dr. Hales could speak as though MSS. in general 
had not been examined; but when every fresh investigation only 
brought more to light, that MSS., versions, and early writers were all 
combined against this verse, a different ground was taken by those 
who believed that they must defend it because of the doctrine that it 
contained. 

They did, in fact, for the sake of this verse, take steps which made 
all Holy Scripture precarious ; for they cast doubt and distrust upon 
all channels of transmissive evidence. The combined testimony of 
MSS. and versions was to be alike as nothing that this verse might 
be defended. Happily, these procedures have not been approved by 
Biblical scholars. Many a one who might have said ἐπέχω, so long 
as any of the data remained uninvestigated, zow saw that the question 
was decided. ‘The same principles in the use of evidence must be 
applied to this verse, and to all the rest of the New Testament. To 
defend this, therefore, on grounds entirely different, and to decry 
evidence, or to set it wholly aside, would be to do the work of the 
opposers of divine revelation most effectually. 

And thus it became an admitted principle that the same grounds 
of certainty on which we rest as to the sacred books and their con- 
tents in general, must cause us to reject this passage, as not being a 
real portion of the Word of God. To try to place that which rests 
on no good evidence on the same ground as that stands on which is 
well confirmed, is in effect to cast doubt and obscurity over both. 


APPENDIX TO CHAP. XXXVI. 


*,* Asa supplement to the statement of the evidence for and against the genuineness of 1 John v. 7., the 
Sollowing list was drawn up by the lev. T. H. Horne, to which a few additions have now been made. 
Those publications or parts of publications enumerated in the following Bibliographical List, which 
maintain the SPURIOUSNESS Of the clauses in question, are printed in Italics, in order that this section 
may not be unnecessarily protracted. For particulars respecting the line of argument advocated by 
most of their respective authors, the reader is referred to article 48. p. 388. infra. 


1. Adnotationes Millii, aucta et corrects ex prolegomenis suis, Wetstenii, Bengelii, et 
Sabaterii ad 1 Joann. V. 7., una cum duabus epistolis Richardi Bentleii, et Observationi- 
bus Joannis Seldeni, Christophori Matthie Pfaftii, Joannis Francisci Buddei, et Christiani 
Friderici Schmidii de eodem loco. Collects et editw a Thoma Burcess, S.T.P. Epis- 
copo Menevensi [postea Sarisburiensi]. Mariduni [Caermarthen] 1822. 8vo. 

With the exception of Wetstein’s note onl John V.7. which impugns the genuineness of the disputed 
clause, all the pieces in this volume are from the pens of the most strenuous of its early vindicators. An 
appendix contains the shorter observations of J. G. Pritius, Frederick Lampe, J. F. Buddeus, John 
Laurence Mosheim, Bishop Fell, Pool’s Compendium of the Annotations of Gerhard and Hammond, Kiitt- 
ner’s Abridgment of Griesbach’s Disquisition on this clause ; and the concluding remarks of the learned 


editor on Dr. Mill’s opinion concerning the old italic version, and on Bengel’s interpretation of the eighth 
verse and his transposition of the seventh and eighth verses, 


2, Dissertatio, in qua Integritas et αὐθεντία istius celeberrimi loci 1 Epist. Joannis eap. 
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V. ν. 7. a suppositionis not& vindicatur. Authore Thoma Smiru, S8.T.P. [in his Mis- 
cellanea, pp. 121—150.] Londini, 1690. 8vo. 


3. Critique du Passage de  Epistre I. de S. Jean, chap. V. v.7. Par Richard Simon. 
[In his Histoire Critique du Texte du Nouveau Testament, Part I. ch. xviii. pp. 203— 
218.] Rotterdam, 1689. 4to. 


4. Defensio superioris Dissertationis contra exceptiones D. Simonii. Authore Thoma 
Smirx. [Miscellanea, pp. 151—173.] Londini, 1690. 8vo. 


5. Historia Dicti Johannei de Sanctissima Trinitate, 1 Joh. cap. V. vers. 7. per multa 
secula omissi, seculo V. restituti, et exeunte seculo XVI. in versionem vernaculam |i.e. 
Germanicam D. Lutheri] recepti, una cum Apologia B. Lutheri, autore Friderico Ernesto 
Kertnero. Francofurti et Lipsiz, 1713. 4to. 

This publication was caused by Simon’s attack on the disputed clause, in behalf of which the weakest 
assertions and conjectures are here brought forward as irrefragable arguments. 

6. A full Enquiry into the original Authority of that Text, 1 John V. 7., containing an 
Account of Dr. Mill’s Evidences from Antiquity for and against its being genuine. With 
an Examination of his Judgment thereupon. [By Thomas Emuyn.] London, 1715; 1719, 
8yo. Also in the Somers Collection of Tracts, vol. ii. London, 1748, 4to. 


7. A Critical Dissertation upon the seventh Verse of the fifth Chapter of St. John’s 
First Epistle. Wherein the authenticness of this text is fully proved against the objections 
of Mr. Simon and the modern Arians. By David Martin. Translated from the French 
[which was published in 1717], by Samuel Jess, M.D. London, 1719. 8vo. 


- 8. An Answer to Mr. Martin’s Critical Dissertation on 1 John V.7., showing the in- 
sufficiency of his proofs and the errors of his suppositions ; by which he attempts to support 
the authority of that text from supposed MSS. By Thomas Emtyn. London, 1718. 
8yvo. 


9. An Examination of Mr. Emlyn’s Answer to the Dissertation. By David Martin. 
Translated from the French. London, 1719. 8vo, 


10. A Reply to Mr. Martin’s Examination of the Answer to his Dissertation. By 
Thomas Emuiyn. London, 1720. 8vo. 


11. The genuineness of 1 John V. 7. demonstrated by Praofs which are beyond all 
exceptions. By David Martin. London, 1722. 8vo. 


12. A Vindication of that celebrated text, 1 John V. 7, from being spurious; and an 
Explication of it upon the supposition of its being genuine. In four Sermons, by Benja- 
min Catamy, D.D. London, 1722. 


13. An Enquiry into the primitive Complutensian Edition of the New Testament, as 
principally founded on the most ancient Vatican Manuscript; together with some account 
of that Manuscript. In order to decide the dispute about 1 John V. 7. Ina letter to 
Mr. Archdeacon Bentley. [By Richard SmaLBroxg, afterwards Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry.] London, 1722. 8vo.; also in the Somers Collection of Tracts, vol. ii. London, 
1748, 4tu., or vol. xiii. London, 1815, 4to.; and in Bishop Burgess’s Selection of Tracts 
and Observations on 1 John V. 7., No. 38. p. 387. infra. 


14. Dissertation sur le Fameux Passage de la premiére Epitre de Saint Jean, chapitre 
V.v.7. Par Augustin Catmer. Commentaire Littéral, tom. ix. pp. 744—752. Paris, 
1726, folio; also in tom. xxiii. pp. 586—551. of the Bible De Vence. Paris, 1824. 8vo. 


15. The Doctrine of the Trinity as it is contained in the Scriptures, explained and 
confirmed, and Objections answered: . . . . in eighteen Sermons preached at Nottingham. 
By the Rev. James Stoss, A.M. London, 1734. Second Edition, revised and corrected, 
London, 1815. 8vo. 


The first sermon contains a vindication of the disputed clause. In the second edition some few obsolete 
words have been expunged, and others more plain and intelligible have been substituted. 


16. Joannis Salomonis SEMLERI Vindicie plurium precipuarum Lectionum Novi 
Testamenti, adversus Whistonum atque ab eo latas leges criticas. Halx, 1751. 8vo. 
Michaelis characterises this treatise as a profoundly learned and moderate vindication of the disputed 


clause. Semler, however, soon afterwards, altered his opinion, and wrote what Michaelis pronounces to be 
“the most important work on this subject.” (Introd. to New Test. vol. iv. p. 413.) 


17. Two Letters from Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Le Clerc, upon the reading of the 
Greek Text 1 John V. 7., and 1 Tim. iii. 16. London, 1754. 8vo. 


A very imperfect copy of this tract, wanting both the beginning and the end, and erroneous in many 
places, was published at London, in the year 1754, under the t.tle of ** T'wo Letters from Sir Isaac Newton 
to ΔΙ. Le Clere.” But in the author’s MS., which was printed for the first time entire in the fifth volume 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, the whole is one continued discours*, The texts in question are the disputed 
clauses in 1 Tim. iii. 16. and 1 John v. 7.: the title-page, " An Historical Account of two notable Corr:.plions 
of Scripture, in a Letter to a Friend, by Sir Isaac Newton London, 1820,” is prefixed to “ Newton’s Letter,” 


VOL. IV. cc 
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by its modern Socinian editors. ‘The copy in the possession of the author of this work was labelled “ Sir 
Isaac Newton on two Corruptions of Scripture.’’ Other copies (it appears from page 3. of Dr. Henderson’s 
tract on the subject) were exposed to sale at the modern Socinian Depository, where this tract was 
publisned, and labelled “* SIR ISAAC NEWTON on Trinitarian Corruptions of Scripture.” This conduct 
called forth the following just but severe strictures from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Henderson. ‘“ They” [the 
terms of the Jabel in question] “are obviously designed to answer a two-fold purpose. First, they are 
intended to imbue the public mind with the belief that Trinitarians, in order to support their system, 
scruple not to falsify the records of divine truth; and that this falsification is not confined to a few solitary 
instances, but has been practised to some considerable extent. Had there been no such design, why not 
candidly state the whole head and front of their offending, as alleged in Sir Isaac’s impeach nent ? Why, in- 
stead of announcing ‘two corruptions,’ or, if deemed preterable, ‘ two notable corruptions of Scripture,’ is it 
given indefinitely, as if scores or even hundreds of passages had suffered from the fraudulent hand of Trini- 
tarian corruption ? Secondly, the celebrated namne of Sir Isaac Newton is put forth to support with its high 
sanction the cause of anti-Trinitarianism ; and superficial thinkers, or such as may not possess the m-ans of 
determining what were the real sentiments of the ‘ first of philosophers,’ will naturally suppose that he 
espoused that cause, and that a system of opinions, which commanded the approval of so mighty a mind, 
cannot but betrue.”’ (Ibid.) 


18. Dissertation concerning the genuineness of 1 John V. 7, 8. By George Benson, 


D.D. [In his Paraphrase and Notes on the seven Catholic Epistles, pp. 631—646. 
Second edition.] London, 1756. 4to. 


19. Letters to Edward Gibbon, Esq., in defence of the Authenticity of the seventh 
verse of the first Epistle of St. John. By George Travis, M.A., Archdeacon of Chester, 
third and best edition. London, 1794. 8vo. 


20. Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in Answer to his Defence of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 1 John V.7. By Richard Porson, M.A. London, 1790. 8vo. 


21. Dissertation on 1 John V.7. By John David Micuaruts. [In vol. iv. pp. 412— 
441. of his Introduction to the New Testament, translated from the German, by Herbert 
Marsh, D.D.] 


22, Letters to Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in Vindication of one of his Notes to Michaelis’s 
Introduction . . . - With an Appendix, containing a Review of Mr. Travis's Collation of 
the Greek MSS. which he examined in Paris; an Extract from Mr. Pappelbaum’s Trea- 
tise on the Berlin MS.; and an Essay on the Origin and Objcet of the Velesian Readings. 
By Herbert Marsn, [D.D., afterwards Bishop of Peterborough.] Leipzig, 1795. 8yvo. 


A volume of extreme rarity. 


23. Concerning the genuineness of 1 John V.7. By John Hey, D.D, [In Vol. II. 
pp. 280—291. of his Lectures in Divinity.] Cambridge, 1796. 8vo. 

This little essay will amply repay the trouble of perusal from the candid spirit in which it is drawn up. 
The learned author appears to have cherished the hope that future MSS. might be discovered, containing 


the disputed passage. Subsequent researches of other critics have shown that such a hope must now be 
abandoned. 


24. Diatribe in Locum 1 Joann. V. 7, 8. Auctore Joanne Jacobo Griespacu. [At the 
end of Vol. II. of Dr. Griesbach’s Critical Edition of the New Testament.] Hale, 1806; 
Londini, 1810. Editio Nova, 1818. 8vo. 


25. A short Historical Outline of the Disputes respecting the Authenticity of the Verse 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, or 1 John, Chap. V. ver. 7. By Charles Burier, Esq. 
spends II. to his Horse Biblice, or in his Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. pp. 365—407. } 

ondon, 8vo. 


26. Observations on the Text of the Three Divine Witnesses. By Adam CiarKkr, LL.D. 
[ At the end of his Commentary on the first Epistle of John, and also in his Succession of 
Sacred Literature, published at London, in 1807. 12mo. } 


27. The Question concerning the Authenticity of 1 John V.7. briefly examined. [By the 
Rev. Joseph Jowert, LL.D. Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge.] In 
the sixth volume of the Christian Observer for the year 1807. 8vo. 


A masterly and temperate discussion of the whole of the evidence which had been adduced for and against 
the genuin: ness of the disputed clause, previously to the year 1807. 

28. Note on 1 John V. 7. By T. F. Mippreron, D.D. [afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta.] In pp. 633—653. of his Doctrine of the Greek Article. London, 1808. 8vo. 


29. The Critique on the Eclectic Review [of the English Version of the New Testament. 
published by the modern Socinians] on 1 John V. 7., confuted by Martyn’s Examination of 
Emlyn’s Answer ; to which is added an Appendix, containing Remarks on Mr, Porson’s 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis. By J. Puarez. London, 1809. 8vo. 


30. Observations on 1 John V. 7. by Frederick Noran, LL.D.—In his “ Inquiry into 
the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate,” pp. 293—305. 540—564. London, 1815. 8vo. 


31. Three Letters addressed to the Rev. Frederick Nolan, on his erroneous Criticisms and 
Mis-statements in the Christian Remembrancer, relative to the Text of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. ,... By the Rev. John Oximr, York, 1825, 8yo, 
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32, Extensive Controversy about the celebrated Text, 1 John V. 7. By the Rev. 
William Hares, D.D. In vol. ii. pp. 133—226. of his Treatise on “ Faith in the Holy 
Trinity.” London, 1818. 8vo. 


_ 383. Annotatio ad 1 Epistolam Joannis cap. V. ver. 7, 8. Auctore Joanne Nepomuceno 
Arser. In vol. iii, pp. 353—369. of his Institutiones Hermeneutice Novi Testamenti. 
Pestini, 1818. 8vo. 

34. A Vindication of 1 John V. 7. from the Objections of M. Griesbach, in which a 
new View is given of the external evidence, with Greek Authorities for the Authenticity 
of the Verse, not hitherto adduced in its Defence. By Thomas Buregss, D.D., Bishop 
of St. David’s [afterwards of Salisbury]. London, 1821. 8vo., 


35. Review of the “ Vindication” &c. in the Quarterly Review for March, 1822. [Attri- 
buted to the Rey. Dr. Turton, Regius Divinity Professor in the University of Cambridge, 
and subsequently Bishop of Ely.] London, 1822. 8vo. 


_ 36. A Vindication of 1 John V. 7. &c. Second Edition: to which is added a Preface 
in reply to the Quarterly Review, and a Postscript in answer to a recent publication 
entitled “ Palworomaica.” By Thomas Burcess, D.D., Bishop of St. David’s. London, 
1823. 8vo. 


37. Observations on 1 John V. 7. by Herbert Marsu, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough. In 
part vi. pp. 13—30. of his Lectures in Divinity. Cambridge, 1822. 8vo. 


38. A Selection of Tracts and Observations on 1 John V.7. Part the First, consisting 
of Bishop Barlow’s Letter to Mr. Hunt; Bishop Smalbrooke’s Letter to Dr. Bentley ; 
Two anonymous Letters to Dr. Bentley, with Dr. Bentley’s Answer; an Extract from 
Martin’s Examination of Emlyn’s Answer relative to that Letter; together with Notes of 
Hammond and Whitby on the controverted Verse; and Dr. Adam Clarke’s Account of 
the Montfort Manuscript. [With a Preface by the Editor, Thomas Buregss, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David’s, afterwards of Salisbury.] London, 1824. 8vo. 


39. Three Letters addressed to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, in which is de- 
monstrated the Genuineness of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John V. 7. By Ben 
David [John Jones, LL.D.] London, 1825. 8yo. 


40. A Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David’s on a Passage of the Second 
Symbolum Antiochenum of the Fourth Century, as an evidence of the authenticity of 
1 John V. 7. By Thomas Burcess, D, D., Bishop of St. David’s. London, 1825. 
8vo. 


41. Review of the two preceding Articles in the Quarterly Review for December 1825. 
London, 8vo. {| Attributed to the Rey. Dr. Turton.] 


42. A Vindication of the Literary Character of Professor Porson from the Animadver- 
sions of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in various publi- 
cations on 1 John V.7. By Crito Cantabrigiensis. [The Rt. Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D. 
Bishop of Ely.] Cambridge, 1827. 8vo. 

43. A Specimen of an intended publication, which was to have been entitled A Vindi- 
cation of them that have the rule over us, for their not having cut out the Disputed 
Passage, 1 John V. 7, 8. from the authorised Version. Being an Examination of the 
first six pages of Professor Porson’s IVth Letter to Archdeacon Travis, of the MSS. used 
by R. Stephens. By Francis Huysue. London, 1827. 8vo. 

This “ Examination”? was published after notice had been given in the Literary Journals that the “* Vin- 
dication”’ of P:ofessor Porson’s character was in the press, and before that work actually appeared. ‘* Crito 
Cautabrigiensis,” therefore, devoted pp. 388—404. to a refutation of Mr. H.’s tract. 

44, Two Letters, respectfully addressed to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in Defence of 
certain Positions of the Author, relative to 1 John V.7.: in which also the recent arguments 
of his Lordship are shown to be groundless surmises and evident mistakes. By the Rev. 
John Oxitxxt. London, 1828. 8vo. 


45. A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Beynon, Archdeacon of Cardigan, in Reply to a 
Vindication of the Literary Character of Professor Porson, by Crito Cantabrigiensis : and 
in further Proof of the Authenticity of 1 John V. 7. By Thomas Bureegss, D.D., 
Bishop of Salisbury. Salisbury, 1829. 8vo. 


46. New Criticisms on the celebrated Text, 1 John V. 7. A Synodical Lecture, by 
Francis Anthony KyirTEt, Counsellor to the Consistory, and General Superintendent of 
the Grand Duchy of Brunswick Liinenbourg. Published at Brunswick in 1785. Trans- 
lated from the original German, by William Alleyn Evanson, M.A, London, 1829: 
8vo. 


The original German work of Knittel, which has long been scarce.upon the continent, is thus character- 
ised by Michaelis :—‘‘ This is a valuable work, and much useful information may be derived from it: but in 
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the proof of the principal point the author has totally failed.’ (Introd. to the New Testament, vol. iv. 
p. 413.) This ovinion has been confirmed in the following terms by a modern biblical critic ; — 

“ Knittel’s ‘ New Criticisms’ are laboured and ingenious, written in ἃ very declamatory style, and calcu- 
lated by their plau-ibility to produce on the minds of novices in the controversy an impression in favour of 
the passage whi h he has taken under his protection. They are always wanting in the simplicity which an 
accomplished scholar will be concerned to maintain in the conduct of an important argument, and are not 
Jess deticient in the substantial proofs, and clear and strong presumptions, which command our assent. With 
the aprearance and pretension of a methodical arrangement of his materials, there is but little of it in the 
discus-ions which follow ; and we close the work without having acquired any distinct apprehensions of the 
subject on which we have been engaged.” (Eclectic Review, Whird Series, vol. 111. p. 181.) 


47. Remarks upon Mr. Evanson’s Preface to his Translation of Knittel’s New Criticisms 
on 1 John V.7. By Clemens Anglicanus [The Rt. Rev. Thomas Turron, D.D., Bishop 
of Ely.] London, 1829. 8vo, 


48. Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John V.7., including 
critical Notices of the Principal Writers on both sides of the Question. By Criticus [the 
Rey. William Orme. M.A.] London, 1830. 12mo. 

This work must have cost its author no small labour ; although it does not pretend to exhibit a full and 
complete his ory of the controversy, yet not a single publication of any note is omitted. Numerous smaller 
ἢ tices relative to various other minor authors, who have treated directly or incidentally on the subject, are 
interspersed ; and as many of the works given in the preceding bibliographical list are now become tare and 
wi h difficulty to be procured, the reader who is desirous of investigating the history of this memorable con- 
troversy, will be gratified with the candid spirit and diligent research which pervade every page of Mr. 
Orme'’s able and well-written Memoir. 


49. An Introduction to the Controversy on the disputed verse of St. John, as revived 
by Mr. Gibbon: to which is added Christian Theocracy; [or the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Ministration of the Holy Spirit, the leading and pervading Doctrine of the New 
Testament, in] a Second Letter to Mrs. Joanna Baillie. By the Bishop of Salisbury 
[Thomas Burgess, D.D.]. Salisbury, 1835. 8vo. 

The design of the “ Introduction,”’ (which was first privately printed in 1833,) is “to recall the attention 
of the readers to that state of the inquiry into the authenticity of the disputed verse of St. John, in which it 
was, prior to the publication of Archdeacon Travis’s and Mr. Porson’s Letters, when it was revived by Mr. 
Gibbon’s celebrated note to the thirty-seventh chapter of his History.’ The following are the subjects ois- 
cussed by the learned prelate. ‘* Mr. Gibbon, an enemy to Christianity, and morally incapable of impar- 
tiality on any question relative to its scriptures and doctrines ; — his falsifications of authorities respecting 


the great doctrines of Christianity ; —incorrectness of his general positions respecting the controverted 
verse ;—incorrectness of his particular objections to the verse.” 


50. Two Letters on some parts of the Controversy concerning 1 John Y.7.; containing 
also an Enquiry into the Origin of the first Latin Version of Scripture, commonly called 
the Italic. By Nicholas Wiseman, D.D. Rome, 1835. 8vo. 

These letters were first published in this country, in the third volume of the [Roman] Catholic Maga- 
zine. On the authority of a manuscript of the ‘‘ Speculum,” attributed to Augustine, preserved at Rome, iu 
the monastery of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, which he imagines to be as old as the sixth or seventh 
centur:, and a Latin Bivle (of the seventh century, as he thinks,) preserved at La Cava, Dr. W. argues in 
favor of the genuineness of the disputed clause in | John Ψ. 7.8. The reader will find some acute st: ic- 
tures on his theory in the Appendix to Dr. Wright's translation of Seiler’s B:b!ical Hermeneutics, pp. 633 — 
650. ‘hese Letters of Cardinal Wiseman are reprinted in his ‘* Essays on various Subjects,”’ vol. i. 

51. Dr, Wiseman on 1 John V. 7,8. By the Rey. Francis Huysue. [In the British 
Magazine, vol. v. pp. 702—707.] London, 1834. 8vo. 

The Rev. Author of this communication is also the writer of numerous papers bearing on the authenticity 
of 1 John V. 7, 8., which are printed in the third, fourth, filth, sixth, and seventh volumes of the British 
Magazine, under the title of “* A Vindication of the early Parisian Press.” 

52. Martini Augustini Scuorz, Diatribe brevis in locum 1 Joannis V. 7,8. [In Vol. 
II. pp. 132, 133. οἱ his Critical Edition of the New Testament.] Lipsix, 1836. 4to. 


53. Three Letters to the Rev. Dr. Scholz, Editor of a new Edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, Lips. 1836, on the Contents of his Note on 1 John V. 7, By the Bishop of 
Salisbury [Thomas Burcess, D.D.] Southampton, 1837. 8yvo, 

The-e letters were not published for sale: they were printed for private distribution only a few weeks 


before the decease of their learned and venerable author, who advocated the genuineness of the disputed 
clause in opposition to the evidence against it, which had been adduced by Dr. Scholz, 


54. J. Scott Porter. In his “ Principles of Textual Criticism,” pp. 494—512. London, 
1848, 


55. Samuel Davidson, D.D, In his “ Treatise on Biblical Criticism,” pp. 403—426. 
Edinburgh, 1852. 


56. Under one general head may be mentioned the Notes of various Editors, such as the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, and the Annotations of many 
writers in this and other countries, such as the late Professor De Wette, and as Dr. Edward 
Ash, opposed to the supposition that this passaye can be a genuine portion of Holy Scripture. 
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CT. x ΧΎΤΙ: 
ON THE APPLICATION OF SOME OF THE RESULTS OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


THE subject of Textual Criticism cannot be dismissed without a few 
remarks on the application of some of the results to questions on 
which discussion has arisen. The first of these points, then, will be, 
how far do critical investigations or conclusions confirm or invalidate 
opinions formed as to Scripture authority 2 

There was a time, as has been noticed above, when even a question 
of various readings, or of the revision of the text, was supposed to be 
dangerous in the extreme, if not subversive of all Divine authority 
as attaching to Holy Scripture. Those who are conversant with the 
works of Dr. John Owen will see what the tone of feeling was two 
centuries ago, even amongst men of intelligence and learning, who 
were in many respects great and estimable, and whose doctrinal 
writings continue to be highly valued. How settled was the judg- 
ment which Owen had formed on this subject, may be learned from 
the fact, that it was not merely in his strange attack on Walton and 
his coadjutors that he thus expressed himself, but also in some of his 
later works, in which, likewise, he broadly laid down that the suppo- 
sition that criticism could be rightly applied to the text of Holy 
Scripture was an atheistical position. 

The argument (if such it could be called) which was used by those 
who maintained this opinion, was this: —God has given forth His 
Scripture by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; it cannot then be 
thought that He has not in his Providence so watched over it, as to 
preserve it from the common accidents of loss or alteration, to which 
mere human writings are exposed, and by which we know that they 
have been injured. To imagine the contrary would be (it was said) 
to allege that the communication of the revelation of God, or even 
its preservation from total loss or entire corruption, was simply to 
depend upon the caprice, ignorance, or faithlessness of men. . Thus, 
to many there seemed to be a kind of piety towards God, and 
reverence for His Word, in ignoring the subject altogether. Un- 
happily some of the effects of this tone of feeling are yet visible 
amongst us, like the conspicuous scar on an ill-healed wound.! 

1 It seems as if the sentiments which we still find propounded must be suggested to the 
minds of well-intentioned but ill-informed men, who read the sentiments expressed by 
some of these early writers or their copyists, and not being able to weigh the subject 
themselves, and not knowing anything of the misstatements of fact, they deem that they 
are doing an important service, when they restate points long ago refuted, and when they 
do all that in them lies to decry criticism, in its principles, results, and application. On 
all these points they really know nothing correctly; and it is this completeness of misap- 
prehension which leads them to speak as they do against those who are better informed 
than themselves. 

It is to be regretted that those who thus from time to time bring forward theories and 
statements which they have borrowed from old writers, do not mention the sources from 
which they have drawn, instead of repeating mistakes long ago refuted, not only as if 
they were true, but also as if they were new. If this were done it would in itself be a 
sufficient answer to those whose reading goes not a step beyond Whitby’s book against 
Mill (see above, p. 126.), or the attacks on Bentley. It is unsatisfactoty work to have to 
refute on the one hand the incorrect statements made by professed friends of revelation, 


and on the other to maintain the true authority of Holy Scripture against opposers, In 
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It was in vain to state, in reply, that various readings do exist in 
copies of the Word of God as well as in other writings. Those who 
were determined that they ought not to be there, denied their ex- 
istence almost in the same manner as the inquisitors who cited Gali- 
leo, denied the motion of the earth; and when the copies were pro- 
duced, and the variations made visible, just as the pendulum has 
shown that of the earth, by its tendency to retain part of its rate of 
circular motion, it was demanded that all such copies should be re- 
jected, and that the fact that they differ at all from what was com- 
monly read and printed, should be deemed sufficient for regarding 
them as void of authority. And thus, if pressed in argument, they 
would have found it difficult to give a reason for receiving and for 
maintaining the authority of those copies which they did receive and 
uphold as immaculate. He who rejects true principles of trans- 
mission, as attested by evidence, must rest in some vague notion of 
subjective apprehension, or must rely on some fancy of inde- 
terminate tradition, if he would escape from mere scepticism. If 
those who used the argument from what they supposed to be the 
necessary actings of Divine Providence, had carried it a little farther, 
or had pressed it more consistently, they might have felt its fallacy. 
For as Holy Scripture was not intended for Greeks and Hebrews 
merely, but for all men who are concerned in knowing the revelation 
of God, and the way of life and salvation provided by Him, it might 
be argued that He ought to have made provision, either that all 
should understand the original languages of Scripture, or that autho- 
ritative versions should be set forth by inspired men in all the needed 
tongues. It might have been said, that to suppose the contrary 
would be to derogate from that which must be considered as belong- 
ing to the perfection of the actings of God. But, even if a ground 
less high were taken on the subject of versions, it might still be said 
that if God providentially overruled copyists, so as to prevent their 
so erring as to introduce the smallest variation into the sacred text, 
of course he would so provide that translators, those on whom most 
persons depend for their knowledge of what Holy Scripture teaches, 
would receive a general immunity from mistake.'| And yet, so 
conscious were those who argued in this manner from their supposed 
understanding of the ways of God, that versions are not perfect, that 
one thing both these classes are alike—their pertinacity in reiterating the same erroneous 
statements, and bringing forward as if new the same exploded arguments. But in this the 
professed friends of revealed truth really furnish grounds of attack to the opposers. Are 
not some of these “ professed friends” enemies who have assumed a false uniform for the 
purpose of treachery ? If this surmise be deemed uncharitable, it is at all events less so 
than are the insinuations which they bring forward against all who maintain the true facts 
relative to Scripture transmission and the state of the text. Whatever be the motive, they 


tind no terms sufficiently severe to apply to such scholars; what wonder, then, if the real 
pursuit of criticism is so depreciated amongst us? 

1 A true result from considerations relative to versions is the apprehension of the respon- 
sibility of giving forth faithful translations in the languages of different peoples. Many 
who have the circulation of Holy Scripture much at heart show themselves but little 
aware of the character of some of the versions in common use in the languages of Roman 
Catholic countries, in which by the cautious introduction of small occasional changes a 
seeming ground is afforded for most of the doctrinal errors of Rome. Let those whom it 
may concern see well to it, for the evil has now been perpetuated for years, and that in spite 
of public and private remonstrance, 
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they particularly condemned the notion of their being allowed to 
have any voice in criticism at all, deeming them unworthy of being 
used even as collateral witnesses. 

Thus, those who upheld the authority of Scripture by maintaining 
the immaculate purity of its text, and by denying that it could be 
corrupted or altered without the true doctrine of the Providence of 
God being set aside, were led into the most inconsistent methods of 
arguing, — methods which, as they themselves were conscious (though 
they did not formally draw the conclusion), were incapable of being 
applied to similar and collateral subjects. There was a strong re- 
semblance between these transcendental reasonings and those of some 
of the optimists of the present day, who speak of “the intense 
purity of human nature,” and who affirm that it contradicts all “‘ true 
and worthy apprehensions of the power and benevolence of the Deity,” 
to imagine that the heart and nature of man is as corrupt as Holy 
Scripture teaches, and as (in its external aspects) the every-day 
world around us shows manifestly. It is in vain for such to say 
that it is a reflection upon God to suppose that such corruption of 
nature can exist, to believe that either He could have formed beings 
so defective, or, if originally upright, He could have allowed them 
to fall. Notorious facts contradict such suppositions of actual purity ; 
and the revelation of God in His word explains the mystery of the 
difference of the state of man, as originally created, from that in 
which he has passed through the fall. Maintainers of Revelation and 
the worst opposers use similar arguments when they fly off into their 
own speculations of what is worthy of Divine Providence, irrespective 
of those manifest facts which we are responsible for owning as such. 

The true mode in which the Providence of God should be regarded 
in connection with the Scriptures of the New Testament, would be 
this: — To acknowledge, as a fact, that these books have been com- 
mitted to the care of men, without any interposition in power or 
continuous miracle to maintain them in their purity; to know that 
they have, in their external history, been subjected to exactly the 
same kind of casualties as other writings. Copyists might err in 
what they transcribed; translators might depart trom the meaning 
of what they undertook to render; compositors enjoy no immunity 
now when engaged in setting up Holy Scripture; and the eye of the 
corrector is not infallible when reading the proof-sheets of the Word 
of God, whether in the original or in translations. 

And yet, with all these opportunities of error, those who will 
examine the subject with attentive eyes must see that there has 
been a very peculiar guardianship of Divine Providence over the 
text of the New Testament; not, indeed, in preserving particular 
copies from mistake, nor yet in causing that the best readings should 
have been habitually adopted, but in transmitting to us such means 
of critical revision or verification as do not exist with regard to any 
profane writer whatsoever. This is the fact which is worthy of deep 
attention; for, had not there been something special with regard to 
Holy Scripture, the books of the New Testament might have come 


down to us in a few, defective, and comparatively recent copics. 
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We might have had but a very small portion of those sources of 
criticism which have been described in preceding chapters. This 
whole array of witnesses must be borne in mind if we would esti- 
mate aright what God has done for us in the transmission of Holy 
Scripture. And thus, instead of doing as was suggested by unintel- 
ligent traditionists,— instead of rejecting every copy which differs 
from some fondly imagined standard of perfection, and casting aside 
every version which exhibits peculiarities of its own, until every 
document in which the New Testament has been transmitted at all 
is condemned, — we thankfully regard them as the witnesses to us of 
the ¢rue incorruptness which attaches to Holy Scripture. They are 
the proofs that the books have come down to us from the ages in 
which they are stated to have been written; and while their general 
agreement is most important, the variations are also of importance, 
as showing that they could not have been written, or even remodelled, 
by any who lived in comparatively recent time. 

The extensive character of the evidence which bears on the text of 
the New Testament, causes its criticism so far to differ from that of 
ordinary books: similar principles must be applied in each case. But 
it is only those who know something of the MSS. in which other 
ancient works have been transmitted, who can feel the contrast 
between the one or two defective transcripts of some important work 
(as is often the case), and the MSS., versions, and early citations 
which supply us with evidence for the New Testament. With 
regard to the one, critical sagacity is needed continually to restore 
what may be supposed to be the author’s sense, or what may have 
been intended by the copyist; in the other we are, happily, not so 
situated. We have nothing to do with conjectures; our only busi- 
ness is to ascertain, and then to follow, evidence. The one case is 
like that of restoring some shattered work of ancient art, the lost 
fragments of which are themselves irrecoverably gone; the other is 
like the work of fitting into their places the portions of an edifice 
which have been displaced by time, but which are not lost, but are 
still to be found, only requiring to be sought out and ascertained 
from amid the other materials with which they have been mingled. 

Now, the original authority attaching to a document is not affected 
by the condition in which existing copies of such a record may now 
be found. This is so obvious that it might seem to be superfluous to 
state it; and yet it is habitually forgotten or overlooked by those 
who discuss the subject in connection with Holy Scripture. The 
only way in which authority is at all weakened, is so far as existing 
copies may be supposed to be imperfect representations of what was 
originally written, 

Thus, if a law be given forth by any competent legislator, its 
original authority, and its binding force, would be unimpaired, even 
if some to whom it was addressed possessed it in a form in which it 
had suffered injury from either accident or design. It would be felt 
to be a strange process of thought that would lead any to cling with 
attachment to the defective form of the enactment, as though it pos- 
sessed the more ample authority, rather than to revert, if possible, to 
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that which was more perfect. And even if such recurrence were 
impossible — even if there were some manifest defects which could not 
be rectified —still it would rightly be said that the authority of the 
legislator must be owned, even though we have some uncertainty as 
to a portion of his enactments. 

Whoever receives Holy Scripture as it has been commonly ac- 
cepted by spiritual Christians, — whoever, indeed, acquiesces in the 
claims made by the writers, and attested by the fullest proofs of their 
mission, admits that as to its original authority it was given forth by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. This inspiration might or might 
not be accompanied by the revelation of new facts, principles, or 
doctrines: but whether unknown things of God were declared, or 
facts of which men were previously cognisant were recorded,—whether 
the words and actions narrated were those of the Son of God and 
His servants, or of the Scribes and Pharisees and other opposers of 
His truth, —still the recorded narrative of such words and actions, 
whether good or bad in themselves, claims the ground of inspiration 
as addressed to us. Now textual Criticism leaves these facts and 
principles unaffected. The results which flow from it may in mea- 
sure affect the absolute identification which some assume to exist 
between certain current copies and the authentic originals ; but these 
results, if rightly understood, give a greater security and certainty 
as to what was originally given forth. 

Thus, let the highest ground be taken as to the authority of Holy 
Scripture, and the absolute freedom from error in doctrine, fact, rea- 
soning, or illustration, which attaches to it in virtue of its being 
plenarily inspired; the results of criticism only lead us to know more 
precisely what it is that has been thus given forth. It may be that 
words, expressions, or even whole sentences, which have been rested 
on in controversy or in the mental elaboration of a subject, may be 
proved to be rightly read in some very different manner, or they 
may even be shown not to belong to the record at all. This result, 
however it may surprise, must not be supposed to invalidate aught 
that has been just said; for it only tends to show what the record 
really is, and what, through mistake of some kind or other, has been 
identified with it. 

At times, indeed, a result of criticism is so far unsatisfactory that 
it leaves a great deal of uncertainty in connection with particular 
words or sentences; but even though this feeling is not in itself 
desirable, it leads to the avoidance of relying unduly on such pas- 
sages, and it teaches to discriminate between the much that is certain 
and the comparatively little that is really doubtful. So far from the 
notion of general uncertainty being introduced, the truth is just the 
contrary; for the vague, unclear, dim apprehension which must be 
connected with the traditional text in general by one who really 
reflects, is dispelled; and criticism, decried though it be in its results 
by some, gives a degree of objective certainty not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 

Such considerations will avail little or nothing with those who 
rely on their own subjective feelings, and who deem that it is more 
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reverential so to do; but their importance will be felt by those who 
regard it to be far more fitting that they should use all diligence in 
knowing what the Spirit of God gave forth as Holy Scripture, than 
that they should leave the subject as if they cherished the sceptical 
notion, “ that it may be that God hath spoken.” 

Scripture is a deposit given by God into the hands of Christians ; 
to use all means in their power to know what has been thus given 
forth, is part of the responsibility of those who fully admit its divine 
authority. 

It is well to bear in mind that one of the most important results 
of criticism is the ability which it gives us to estimate the difference 
between the most correct and the least exact text as found in copies 
written or printed. They mistake greatly who suppose that other 
doctrines are taught in some copies, that other principles and precepts 
are laid down, or that the general texture of divine truth is defaced 
or marred. As to material points the agreement is most general; 
and nothing which would influence the form of our dogmatic belief 
depends upon doubtful or precarious passages, — even though there 
are passages of this kind which would in some copies support par- 
ticular doctrines (the truth of which is known from other Scriptures 
absolutely certain), while in others they might be void of any bearing 
on the subject. 

This result is most important as to Scripture authority: it shows 
us that whatever injury Scripture has received during the ages in 
which it was transmitted by the hands of copyists, there could be no 
such thing as a general tampering with its text, or a systematised 
alteration, for the purpose of bringing in any new doctrines, or for 
extruding old ones which had become unacceptable. There are, 
indeed, copies which contain absurd and contradictory mistakes; but 
such errors are of the same sporadic character as are those found in 
certain printed Bibles, which are known through such oversights: 
so thoroughly does the doctrinal authority of Scripture remain un- 
impaired after all the accidents of transcriptural mistake to which it 
has been obnoxious. Some have formed a different opinion from 
their attention having been directed almost exclusively to certain 
passages to which a great dogmatic importance has attached; and 
from their having thought that if these passages were differently read 
the doctrines which they had been used to uphold would be in some 
measure invalidated. The more criticism is studied, the more ground- 
less is this fear found to be; and the practical result is not to let 
important doctrinal truths even seem to depend on what is fallacious 
or uncertain. 

The application of results of criticism to Biblical Interpretation 
is intimately connected with the remarks that have just been made 
on the subject of authority. Here, however, there are those who 
will be likely to feel not a little timidity. They will be inclined to 
judge of a supposed result of criticism not through the soundness or 
the contrary of the principles on which it is based, but according to 
the bearing which it may have on some cherished interpretation of a 
passage which may appear to be affected. But if criticism be treated 
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with shyness, it must be remembered that there are those who act 
similarly with regard to philology !; and, indeed, the two, philology 
and criticism, can hardly be dissociated when the mind is rightly 
directed to enter properly on the subject of interpretation; for if 
philology must assert her claims as showing the real force and import 
of the words and syllables, written by the men who were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, she at the same time maintains the right of 
textual criticism to indicate what those words and syllables them- 
selves are. 

It is thus of no small importance that he who takes the place of 
an expositor of Holy Scripture should not only possess those spiritual 
qualifications which are indispensable for him who is rightly fitted 
for such a work, and that acquaintance with the Scripture which 
must be needed, but that he also should be willing and able to use 
the results of criticism with some discrimination, and have some 
apprehension how those results have been obtained. This is not to 
be regarded as though it were in itself the object sought; it isa 
means to an end, and nothing more; and therefore it may be judged 
that there is some danger lest it should unduly occupy the mind. 
Of course this may be the case; although, in this country at least, 
criticism has hardly received such a measure of attention as to cause 
this to be any peculiar danger. If criticism and philology be looked 
at by any, not as means leading to a right apprehension of what has 
been written, but as though they were in themselves the main objects 
in connection with Holy Scripture, a mistake is made of a similar 
kind to that of a person who, in examining some work of art or noble 
edifice, should think and speak exclusively of the material on which 
the artist wrought, and should minutely investigate its nature, pro- 
perties, and origin, instead of considering what has been produced, 
and to what purpose the artist has employed the materials in ques- 
tion. The design of the artist and his skill in carrying it into 
execution must ever be deemed of superior moment to an inquiry 
into what it was on which his abilities were exerted. If, however, 
any question were raised as to the material, it might, in its place, be 
of the utmost importance to carry out what may be termed preli- 
minary inquiries, not as taking the place of those which are directed 
to higher objects, but merely in relation to them. If the artist would 
work at all, materials he must use, and these are simply subservient 
to his aims. Just so if Holy Scripture should be given to men at all, 
it must be in language; hence arises the province of philology: to 
apply philology aright, we must investigate all that relates to the 
condition of the text; hence the place of criticism: but both of these 
are merely subservient to the meaning and purport of the record 
which has thus been transmitted. It is-as if we wish to read a 
transcript of a letter or a law in some foreign language; we want to 
know two things,— whether we may rely on the copy as generally 

1 « Philology has not yet firmly established her position as the handmaid of Theology, 
and we may be well excused if we look with extreme jealousy on any attempt to displace 
lier, It will be time enough to take alarm when she threatens to dethrone her mistress.” 


Rey. J. B Lightfoot, M. A., in “ Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology,” March, 
1856. (p. 103.) 
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correct, and how to read and understand the words and sentences of 
the tongue in which it is expressed. 

He, then, who rightly regards Holy Scripture as the revelation of 
God, will value all auxiliaries for its right use in their proper places ; 
he will value them because of that to which they lead, but he will 
not be disposed to look at them as though acquaintance with them 
could be at all substituted for the apprehension of the truths taught 
in the Word of God. It may be that critical studies have at times 
interfered with a devotional and spiritually intelligent use of the 
Word of God; it may be that they have been taken up and carried 
out with less enthusiasm than would be felt by an earnest scholar in 
connection with the writings of some favourite secular author. But 
even from this a lesson may be learned: the ardent classical student 
values criticism, as applied to Homer or Cicero, just because 
of its application to the words and sentences of a favourite author, 
and he finds the satisfactory result in the corrected or confirmed 
reading of the text: the truer his apprehension of the bearing and 
use of criticism, the less will he be disposed to give it some absolute 
and independent value. Its place is wholly subjective not objective. 
If, therefore, it is found to deaden the apprehension of the spiritual 
value of Holy Scripture, it should at once be admitted that its office 
has been misunderstood, or that it has been pursued in some measure 
not in that right and prayerful spirit with which a Christian should 
carry on all his Biblical studies, or else that the value of Scripture as 
the revelation of God had not itself been previously known aright, 
or at all. 

He, however, who refuses to listen to the claims of criticism or 
philology will find that, in his reverence for what the Scripture teaches, 
he has overlooked the aids which might have checked him in giving 
interpretations not borne out by the words of the sacred text, or 
which might have prevented him from resting true and. important 
results in doctrine on a basis which may be worse than precarious. 

This consideration leads to the statement of a very important func- 
tion of criticism in connection with interpretation: he whose Biblical 
studies have been very limited may most easily learn thus much of 
critical results that he may be aware that, in the judgment of some 
or of many, such and such passages are at least doubtful as to their 
reading. This will lead him, if he be at all a cautious man, to exer- 
cise some circumspection in the use which he may make of them: 
and though this result be only negative, it is of the same kind as was 
that of the ereeds which were drawn up in the early ages of the 
Church; of which each statement was introduced for a definite, con- 
crete object ; and that not as an exposition of the extent of Christian 
truth that was held, but simply to contradict by an affirmative state- 
ment such and such doctrinal errors and heresies which had unhappily 
been brought in. Hence every such doctrinal creed was termed ὅρος : 
it was a boundary or definition of the limits of orthodox belief on 
some particular side or aspect. And such too is a critical result, even 
though it be very imperfectly apprehended: it is the boundary ὅρος 
which negatively marks where caution is needed, or where it would 
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be acting almost with a want of good faith to use the New Testament 
without fully mentioning (or else acquiescing in) critical results. In 
any Scriptural investigation of any kind, textual criticism is indis- 
pensable; otherwise, the more minute the investigation may be, the 
more thoroughly misleading will it prove: for it will be like some 
mathematical process or minute calculation, in which the preliminary 
of extruding errors in the statement, or in the circumstances of obser- 
vation, had not been attended to; and thus errors, all the greater 
from the length to which the calculation is carried, pervade the whole 
of the results. In all such Scripture study it is not too much to say 
that criticism is indispensable. 

Not only, however, may criticism be regarded as bearing on inter- 
pretation, but the converse is often practically assumed, and critical 
evidence is subjected to a mode of judgment formed wholly on the 
ground of supposed results. Against this habit of thought, which is 
in fact one form of substituting a kind of conjecture in the place of 
evidence, the Biblical student who values truth needs to be ever on 
his guard. Conclusions have been determined beforehand, because 
of the importance of the doctrines taught in particular forms of a 
passage; and then evidence has been set aside, because of its im- 
pugning the result which has been assumed as unquestionable. This 
has been very evident as to some of the discussions relative to passages 
bearing on that foundation truth of all Christianity—the proper 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The value which was rightly 
felt for that doctrine led many to defend particular readings of par- 
ticular passages (in the form in which they stand in the common 
text), so that it has been most manifest that evidence was not rightly 
weighed on such passages as 1 ‘Tim. 11. 16., Acts xx. 28.1, to say 
nothing as to 1 John ν. 7. But what has been the consequence? 
A kind of persuasion has arisen in certain minds that it is on these 
passages, if not alone, yet at least specially, that this most certain 
doctrine rests; and thus the full force of the texts to which no doubt 
attaches has been overlooked. And this will almost of necessity be 
the case, when the endeavour is made to uphold important doctrines 
on grounds in themselves precarious, instead of relying on the un- 
questionable passages which support every one of the leading verities 
of orthodox Christianity. It may here be added that some, from a 
dogmatic feeling of opposition to the Godhead of Christ, at least as a 
prominent doctrine of Scripture, have overlooked the force of evidence 
as to a more correct reading of certain passages, which in the earlier 
testimonies unequivocally assert this.? 

The quotations from the Old Testament found in the New, open a 
wide field for criticism; for here copyists have so often brought such 
passages into verbal conformity, both in the New Testament and in 


1 These passages are discussed in “‘ Account of Printed Text,” pp. 227—234. 

® Such passages as these are John i. 18., where wide-spread ancient testimony gives 
the reading ὁ μόνογενης ΘΕΟΣ (instead of vids), and 1 Pet. iii. 15., where κύριον δὲ τὸν 
χριστόν (instead of θεόν): this, as being the New Test. exposition of Isaiah viii. 11, 12., 
determines the Lord Jesus Christ to be INN NINAY 71, The evidence as to both these 


passages is stated in “ Account of Printed Text,” pp. 234—236, 
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the LXX., that a two-fold discrimination is needed. Also difficulties 
connected with the manner in which a citation is introduced have 
led to what may be deemed as unconscious corrections; hence the 
. . . ? a / s aS oh 
common reading in Mark 1. 2. ἐν τοῖς προφήταις, instead of ἐν Ησαΐᾳ 
(or τῷ ‘Ho.) τῷ προφήτῃ, which many have approved, just because of 
the Evangelist having actually cited from two Prophets, and not from 
Isaiah only. This approval, however, of the /ater reading is not only 
uncritical, but it is connected with a very superficial apprehension of 
the true depth of significance found in the use of Scripture.!’ Many 
have greatly overlooked the authority with which the New Testament 
writers have used the Old; and though professing to admit their 
inspiration, they seem to have forgotten that this would be enough to 
exempt them from all charge of affixing arbitrary meanings to that 
which they brought forward. If inspired, the doctrines which they 
promulgated, the facts which they recorded, and the reasonings which 
they introduced (whether new or based on previous revelations) 
ought assuredly to be obnoxious to no judgments of this kind. If 
inspiration be denied, then of course other grounds must be taken; 
if indeed such deniers can imagine that anything connected with the 
word of God can be worthy of their attention. 

There has been of late a disposition to magnify the difficulties and 
(what have been called) the discrepancies or contradictions of Holy 
Scripture ; so that it has. been quietly and firmly asserted by pro- 
fessed believers that they are real and insurmountable; and not only 
so, but attempts at explanation have been treated with scorn, —even 
when such attempts have been well approved by men of good sense 
and mental culture, and who might be supposed mentally and morally, 
as well as spiritually, to be good judges of such points. Now nothing 
in Scripture must be regarded as a difficulty which would not be so 
esteemed in an ordinary writer; and farther, nothing is a contra- 
diction if a solution can be suggested: it may be that the solution 

?“Tn St. Mark 1. 2., where the reading adopted in the English version ‘As it is written 
in the Prophets’ (ἐν τοῖς mpophrais), is certainly incorrect, —and where we should read ‘in 
Isaiah the prophet’ (ἐν Ἡσαΐᾳ τῷ mpophrn),— we find the language of Mal. iii. 1. combined 
with that of Isai. x}. 3. It is obvious that the words of Malachi, ‘ he shall prepare the [a] 
way before me,’ are based upon the expression of Isaiah, ‘ Prepare ye the [a] way of the 
Lord;’ and that this is not a mere undesigned coincidence on the part of the later prophet 
is proved by Malachi (iii. 2., iv. 5.) having similarly incorporated in his own statements 
the language of another and earlier servant of God, viz. Joel ii. 11. and 31. The design 
of Malachi here was to show the Jews who had returned from the exile, and whose tem- 
poral condition seemed to present a contradiction to the promised glories of Messiah's 
reign, that Isaiah himself had already foretold that the evangelical promises were not as 
yet at hand, and that the preparation of the way must precede Messiah’s glory. The 
passage quoted by St. Mark from Malachi, therefore, is not an independent prediction. 
Malachi is merely the auctor secundarius, and the Evangelist points out that this is the 
case by ascribing both commentary and text to Isaiah, whom he thus represents as the 
auctor primarius,—the commentary being placed first, as it serves to elucidate the text. 
St. Mark’s exordium, ‘ The beginning of the Gospel, also shows that he had in view the 
closing book of the Old Testament. That in St. Matt. iii. 1—4, these words of Isaiah are 
in like manner quoted with reference to Malachi is clear from the use of μετανοεῖτε,. 
ver. 2., compared with Mal. iy. 5, 6., where ‘Elijah the prophet’ is described as the 
preacher of perdvoa.” The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof: Right 
Discourses preached before the University of Dublin. By William Lee, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, p. 333. foot-note ; where the accompanying context contains 
much that is interesting and valuable on the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New; their purport, form, &c 
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proposed does not happen to be the true one; but still if any can be 
stated which would meet the facts of the case, it proves that at all 
events they can be met, and that therefore the notion of insurmount- 
ability is futile, and that it recoils against the mental perceptions of 
those who can maintain it. 

The connection of New Testament difficulties with criticism is 
this, —that in not a few places revisers of the text have endeavoured 
to remove them; but that so far from such steps being in accordance 
with sound criticism, they are utterly subversive of true principles; 
for if evidence were numerically alike, the adaptation of a quotation 
from the Old Testament to its form in the LX X., or the removal of a 
difficulty from the sacred text, would be more likely to have proceeded 
from a copyist than vice versa. Of course such mistakes as would be 
mere errata in a modern printed book must be judged on their own 
ground; but such points belong to a different category from the 
difficulties and (so-called) contradictions of the New Testament. If 
however a difficulty be raised from the modern reading of a passage, 
fully contradicted by the ancient authorities, criticism may boldly 
remove it; for here would be a point in which we could have recourse 
to that which was anterior to the existence of the difficulty in question. 
As to difficulties in the New Testament in general, they furnish us 
with the strongest kind of transmissive evidence. Those best acquainted 
with all the facts received these several books as possessed of plenary 
authority in spite of the difficulties which we see; they have thus 
transmitted them to us; and in this manner they guarantee to us that 
points of supposed discrepancy are only such seemingly, and did we 
know all the circumstances as they did, we should see how futile many 
an objection really is. Criticism has therefore to vindicate the text 
of Scripture against those correctors who would avoid all difficulties, 
either from imperfect evidence or (as has too often been the case) 
from conjecture. 

The topics which have been discussed in the preceding chapters 
are those which I considered to be the most needful to the Biblical 
student relative to Textual Criticism. Such subjects will of course 
present themselves differently to different minds; in thinking, there- 
fore, of what may be suited to others, I have endeavoured to give 
such information as I should have found useful myself in the course 
of my own critical studies, and which I had, in fact, to gather from 
many sources: I believe that in so doing I have consulted to the best 
of my ability the advantage of those students who may use these 
pages. The arrangement has been such as seems to me the most 
simple and natural, and the details are intended to be sufficiently full, 
without the introduction of unnecessary points of discussion. 

I have endeavoured throughout to bear in mind the experience of 
my own studies in the department of criticism, and to consider how I 
should think it desirable to instruct others if I had ever occupied 
such a position in connection with students of Holy Scripture. I 
should then have had to inquire, —1. What is the outline of Textual 
Criticism which it is requisite that a Biblical student should be taught? 
2. To what must special prominence be given in the present state of 
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Biblical criticism? 3. And how must these things be stated in con- 
nection with the tone of thought, state of learning, &c. in this 
country? And just as if I had been set in the place of giving 
personal instruction on these subjects, have I endeavoured, throughout 
the preceding chapters, to answer these questions. It is no doubt a 
great disadvantage that Biblical studies amongst us are in general of 
too solitary a character; no doubt that free and habitual impartation 
to others of what has been acquired, and the exercise of thought result- 
ing from the necessity of meeting many minds in habitual intercourse, 
would present advantages to one who seeks lucidly and fully to give 
even written instruction to Biblical students; for the remark is as 
true that ‘ Conference maketh a ready man,” as it is that “ Reading 
maketh a full man, and writing an exact man.” These remarks are 
not intended to be apologetic, but explanatory; for it is probable 
that the subjects discussed in their present form will be found in the 
hands of far more solitary students than others; and thus their wants 
may perhaps be here met more fully than those of students differently 
situated. 

It has been my earnest endeavour to state all facts and opinions 
accurately. Authorities have not been taken at second-hand with- 
out verification, except in the few cases in which this is expressly 
mentioned. Jt may seem to some readers that I have been too 
sparing in the citation of authorities and in giving references. As to 
the latter, I have tried to study the advantage of the student, by 
referring to such sources of information as appear desirable; and as 
to authorities, I have cited them as far as seemed to me to be neces- 
sary. But I have rarely done this with regard to such points as 
admit of investigation on the part of every one, or as to information 
which may seem to be common critical possession. Indeed, as to the 
latter, it would often be impossible to quote authorities with exact- 
ness or profit; for it would be impracticable to recal where or how, im 
the course of studies carried on for many years, such information 
first met my eye; and even if this were borne in mind, it would 
generally happen that it was mainly gathered from some much 
earlier source, and to this, if anywhere, the reference should be 
made. And as to points which I have examined and investigated, it 
would surely savour of affectation if I had cited others as my autho- 
rities (some of whom in past times received their information from 
me), and it would have been but little satisfactory to the student; 
it would have been as though I were to describe the scene beheld 
from the tower of the Capitol at Rome on the authority of some one 
else, just as if I had never been there,—even if I did not repeat 
some of the current mis-statements—such as whether the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius be visible or not from thence. 

I trust that I have sufficiently acknowledged my obligations to 
others. Through information thus afforded me, and collations put 
into my hands, I have been able to give a more exact account of 
some of the versions than has ever appeared in print: students will 
find in each case to whom they are indebted. As to others of the 
versions. I have so studied them myself that I have been able to 
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confirm or to correct the statements of others. With regard to the 
Greek Testament, as printed, I have long possessed and habitually 
used the principal editions, so that all that relates to them has been 
drawn from no second-hand sources. As to MSS., I must as fully 
as possible acknowledge the great services of Professor Tischendorf; 
this has been done in connection with each MS. as named and 
described.! My own collations and examinations of MSS. will be 
found at least to aid the student as to what is stated with regard to 
this branch of the subject. 

All information communicated by scholars as derived from their 
own personal inyestigations, and all drawn from special sources, will, 
I believe, be found to be distinctly acknowledged. If I have seemed 
to claim anything as my own which is really due to others, it has 
been from oversight, and not of set purpose. I ought perhaps to 
mention that the contents of my study and the results of my own 
investigations have been for years freely communicated to scholars, 
who have used them as they saw fit. 

He who rightly studies the principles and facts of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament will find that he has acquired 
information not on one subject merely, but also on almost all of those 
that relate to the transmission of Scripture from the days of the 
Apostles; he will have obtained that kind of instruction which will 
impart both a breadth and a definiteness to all his Biblical studies ; 
he will be led into a kind of unconscious connection with the writers 
of Scripture and their works. 

It may also be observed that such a scholar will be but little dis- 
posed to give undue prominence to mere critical details and the 
statement of processes: when needful he will be ready with these 
things; but he will not seek to parade them as those do who are 
comparatively unskilled in criticism. The consummate mathema- 
tician does not think it necessary to say much about those elementary 
processes of thought with which his mind is habitually familiar; he 
uses them in connection with that to which they lead, he bases 
results on them, and he estimates them as links in a chain of reason- 
ing, and not as if they possessed some value for their own sakes. 
And so too as to criticism; he who best apprehends its office will 
keep detailed statements and processes of reasoning in their own 
proper place, while he uses the results with all confidence. In order, 
however, to do this, the subject must be thoroughly apprehended ; 
and the small measure of attention which it has really received on 
the part of those who aim to be Biblical scholars amongst us, neces- 
sitates at present statements in detail when any such questions are 
considered, which would otherwise be needless. Those who are 
familiar with a foreign tongue may read a work in it, in order simply 
to obtain a knowledge of the subject-matter; while those to whom 
the language is but partially known, must attend to this at the same 
time, if they want to learn what the work contains. This is too 


1 Professor Tischendorf issued about the beginning of 1856 the first part of a new 
edition of the Greek Testament, in which the authorities are given more fully than before. 
VOL. IV. DD 
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illustrative of the condition of Biblical scholars amongst us with re- 
gard to Textual Criticism; and thus, much of the Biblical learning 


amongst us is lamentably meagre. 
. 


In reading the complaints made by some early writers, it might 
seem as if the text of the New Testament had even then received 
material injury ; and this seems to contradict the general results of 
criticism, which prove the substantial integrity of what has been 
transmitted. It is as though some magnificent edifice which delighted 
many eyes were to receive injury from careless hands, so that a por- 
tion of its ornamental character were lost. Those who had seen it 
in all its glory, or who saw the distinct traces of the ill-treatment 
which had defaced much of its carved foliage, might so express their 
lamentations as if the work of spoliation had materially changed its 
structure ; and yet after the lapse of many centuries, the beholder 
might the rather be inclined to wonder at the incorrupt preservation, 
and might judge that the estimate formed of early injury had been 
in every respect overstated. He might see that it was essentially the 
same,—the architectural design unmarred, and the skill of the artist’s 
hand still fully visible; and he would thus learn that the early in- 
juries could have been but little, and could only have affected details 
which seem comparatively unimportant; even though to those who 
then lived they seemed to be a general dissight to the edifice. It is 
in after ages, when the whole has been mellowed by time, that an 
estimate can be best formed of the relation of the much that is unin- 
jured to the parts which are dilapidated, and the endeavour can be 
most successfully made to search out every fallen stone, every piece 
of broken tracery, and to fit them into the places which unskilful 
hands have sought (it may be) to repair with unsuited and extraneous 
materials. 
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BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


ΤΥ will be for the reader’s convenience to be informed that in the 
Introductions to the books of the New Testament, the office of the 
Editor has been principally confined to making such additions and 
alterations as would bring down the analysis of the New Testament 
as written by the Rey. T. H. Horne to the present time. Expressions 
of opinion, &c. (when not otherwise noted) are his. In some cases 
the accounts of past controversies require to be differently stated, 
and often a few additional words suffice to do this. In some 
places the Editor has condensed the statements as much as possible, 
especially when subjects of past rather than present inquiry are 
under consideration. Corrections have been freely introduced where 
required from the results of more recent investigations, and where 
needful the Editor has made additions distinguished from Mr. 
Horne’s text. In this he believes that the reader’s advantage and 
convenience have been consulted. Mr. Horne’s references to autho- 
rities stand in general unaltered ; but when there was the opportunity 
of referring to a more original source, the Editor has made the 
change. With regard to modern inquiries and sceptical objections, 
it has often not been needful to enter into much detail. If we 
are satisfied on grounds of evidence as to the authorship of the 
books of Holy Scripture, surmises and assertions to the contrary 
need not be made too prominent. It will also be found much 
more frequently than the pride of many moderns lets them allow, 
that recent discoveries (as they are deemed) in the region of 
scepticism are nothing whatever but the revival of some very old 
and long-refuted objection: a new dress, a new terminology, and a 
few German names (deemed nothing worth in their own country, 
and who do not themselves believe their own speculations), are 
deemed sufficient to give currency amongst some, both in this 
country and in the United States, to sentiments long ago refuted, and 
which present nothing new, so far as facts are concerned, to the 
minds of those who are conversant with discussiong on these subjects. 
Others depart from the ground of facts and evidence, and assume a 
philosophic standing, and argue as to the truth (or the contrary) of 


revelation from their own subjective feelings. It is well for the 
DD2 
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student to be kept ever alive to the absolute claims of evidence, and 
to remember that while opinions may change and re-change, ascer- 
tained facts and real objective truth must ever be the same. 


CHAPTER 1. 
ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Various modes of arranging the books of the New Testament 
have obtained at different times; nor does the order in which they 
are to be found in manuscripts always correspond with that in which 
they occur in the printed copies and modern translations. The col- 
lection and arrangement of the books of the New Testament belong 
properly to the history of the Canon as such. The greater part of 
the twenty-seven writings are known to have been in very early use. 
The four Gospels formed a collection at an early period of the second 
century, and so did the Epistles of St. Paul. To these collections 
the other books were gradually added, so that all were known in the 
early part of the third century to different Christian writers, and 
from the beginning of the fourth the union of all the books in one 
code became habitual.!| Athanasius, or the author of the Synopsis of 
the Sacred Scriptures attributed to him, makes the New Testament 
to consist of eight volumes or parts, viz. the four Gospels; the jifth 
book is the Acts of the Apostles; the sixth contains the seyen 
Catholic Epistles; the seventh, the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul; and 
the eighth, the Revelation of St. John. In a later age, Leontius of 
Byzantium? distributed the books of the New Testament into six 
books or parts, the first of which comprised the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark; the second those of Luke and John; the third, the Acts 
of the Apostles; the fourth, the seven Catholic Epistles; the jifth, 
the Epistles of St. Paul; and the sixth the Apocalypse. But the 
more modern, and certainly more convenient arrangement, is that of 
the Historical, Doctrinal, and Prophetical Books. 

The HisroricaL Books are such as contain principally matters of 
fact, though points of faith and doctrine are also interwoven. They 
consist of two parts; the first, comprising the four Gospels, relates 
the transactions of Jesus Christ. These, when formed into a volume, 
have sometimes been collectively termed Evayyéduov, the Gospel, and 
Τυὐαγγελίων Τ᾽ραφή, the Scripture of the Gospels. The second part of 
these historical books relates the transactions of the Apostles, 
especially those of Peter and Paul, and comprises the books called 
the Acts of the Apostles. The Docrrinat Books include the 
fourteen Pauline, and also the seven Catholic Epistles. The appel- 
lation of Catholic Epistles, whatever be its origin, is of considerable 

1 See Westcott’s “ History of the Canon of the New Testament during the first four 
Centuries” (Cambridge, Macmillan, 1855); and for an outline of the evidence, Tregelles’s 
“Lecture on the authorship and transmission of the Books of the New Testament” 
(Bagster, 1852). 


* De Sectis, art. 2. cited by Heidegger, Manuale Biblicum, p. 441. and Rumpus, Com, 
Crit. ad Libros N. T. p. 97. 
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antiquity, being mentioned by Eusebius, Jerome, and the pseudo- 
Athanasius.! The Revelation of St. John forms the PRopHEricaL 
class of the books of the New Testament, although in others pro- 
phecies are also interspersed. 

On the preceding classification we may remark, that the appellation 
of Historical Books is given to the Gospels and Acts, because their 
subject-matter is principally historical; and that the Gospels are 
placed first, on account of the importance of their contents, which 
relate the history of the life, discourses, doctrines, miracles, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, which form the primary 
articles of the Christian faith.2 The book of the Acts of the Apostles 
is placed second in order, because it continues and confirms the 
history delivered in the Gospels, and gives an account of the churches 
which were planted by the Apostles. The Epistles hold the third 
place, because they contain instructions to the newly-planted churches, 
and more fully explain, confirm, and apply the doctrines of the 
Gospel. In the fourth place comes the Apocalypse, which, Dr. Mill 
remarks, is fitly placed last, because it predicts things that are 
hereafter to be fulfilled, and is therefore of a different kind from the 
rest; and also because it has, towards the end, that remarkable 
clause (Rev. xxii. 18, 19.) against adding to or taking from it, which 
may be applied to all the books of Scripture: to which observation 
we may add, that there are strong reasons for believing it to be the 
last written of all the books of the New Testament.‘ 

With respect to the order in which particular books (especially St. 
Paul’s Epistles) are to be placed under these respective classes, there 
is a considerable difference of opinion, in consequence of the diversity 
of the dates when the books are supposed to have been written. 
As these dates are particularly considered in the account of each 
book, given in the following pages, it may suffice at present to remark 
that the order now generally received is very ancient, being that 
mentioned by Eusebius in the early part of the fourth century, as it 
had probably been the order adopted long previously. Dr. Lardner 
(in whose judgment Bishop Tomline* has acquiesced) is of opinion 
that the received order is the best: and although it is both interesting 
and useful to know the order in which St. Paul’s Epistles were 
written, yet he is of opinion that we should not deviate from that 
arrangement which has been so long established in most editions of 
the original Greek, as well as in modern versions, partly on account 
of the difficulty which would attend such an alteration, and also 
because the order of time has not yet been settled beyond the possi- 
bility of dispute.® 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 23. Hieronymi, Cat. Script. Eccles. (Opp. tom. i. pp. 
169, 170. Francof. 1684.) Pseudo- Athanasii Synops. Sacr. Script. in Athanasii Opp. p. 59. 

? Considerable discussion has taken place among the German critics, and some few 
critics in this country, respecting the sources of the four Gospels. Hypothesis has suc- 
ceeded to hypothesis; and the last is as unsatisfactory as the first. or an account of the 
principal theories on this subject, the reader is referred to the Appendix to this volume, 

3. Millii Prolegom, ad Noy. Test. § 239. 

4 Rumpzxi. Comm. Crit. ad Nov. Test. pp. 98—120. Moldenhawer Introd. ad Lib, Bibl. 
pp. 204—206. Heidegger, Manuale Biblicum, pp. 441—447. 

5 Elements of Christian:Theology, vol. i. p. 276. 


6 Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 641—649.; 4to. vol. iil, pp. 454—458, 
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From Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, p. 692, 
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CHAP. 11. 
ON THE NAME AND NUMBER OF THE CANONICAL GOSPELS. 


J. Tue word ΕΥ̓ΑΓΓΈΛΙΟΝ, which we translate Gospel, among 
Greek profane writers! signifies any good tidings (from εὖ, good, and 
ἀγγελία, message or tidings), and corresponds exactly with our English 
word Gospel, which is derived from the Saxon words 305, God or 
good, and ypel, word or tiding, and denotes God’s word or good tidings. 
In the New Testament this term is confined to the glad tidings of the 
actual coming of the Messiah, and to the salvation consequently 
preached in his name; so that it is even opposed to the prophecies 
concerning Christ. (Rom. i. 1, 2.) Thus, in Matt. xi. 5. our Lord 
says, “the poor have the Gospel preached to them;” that is, the 
advent and doctrines of the Messiah or Christ are preached to the 
poor. Hence ecclesiastical writers gave the appellation of Gospels 
to the lives of Christ,—that is, to those sacred histories in which 
are recorded the “ good tidings of great joy to all people,” of the 
advent of the Messiah, together with all its joyful circumstances; and 
hence the authors of those histories have acquired the title of 
EVANGELISTS.” Besides this general title, the sacred writers use the 
term Gospel, when considered as a message, with a variety of epithets, 
which it may be necessary to mention. 

Thus, it is called the Gospel of Peace (Eph. vi. 15.), because it 
proclaims peace with God to fallen man, through Jesus Christ ;— 
The Gospel of God concerning his Son (Rom. 1. 1. 3.), because it relates 
everything concerning the conception, birth, preaching, miracles, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, and their results ;— 
The Gospel of his Son (Rom. 1. 9.);— The Gospel of Salvation (Eph. 
i. 13.), because it brings salvation to the lost, who receive it;— The 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God (Matt. iv. 23., ix. 35., xxiv. 14., Mark 
i. 14.), because it proclaims the power and dominion of the Messiah, 
the nature and privileges of his kingdom into which it introduces, its 
laws, and the duties of its subjects ;— The Word or Doctrine (λόγος) 
of the Gospel (Acts xv. 7.);— The Word of Reconciliation (2 Cor. 
v. 19.), because it makes known the manner and terms by which 
God is reconciled to sinners --- The Gospel of Glory (or the glorious 
Gospel) of the blessed God (1 Tim. i. 11.), as being that dispensation 
which exhibits the glory of all the divine attributes in the salvation 
of mankind;—and The Gospel of the Grace of God (Acts xx. 24.), 
because it is a declaration of God’s free favour towards sinners who 
could only be met by grace. The blessings and privileges promised 
in the New Testament (1 Cor. ix. 23.); the public profession of 


1 On the various meanings of the word Εὐαγγέλιον, Schleusner’s and Parkhurst’s Greek 
Lexicon, or Leusden’s Philologus Grecus (pp. 133—135.), may be advantageously con- 
sulted. [ebayyéAtoy, the reward of good tidings given to the messenger, Od. 14, 152. 166. 

... + IL. good tidings, good news, Luc, Asin. 26. Plut. &c.” Liddell and Scott. ] 

* Rosenmiller; Scholia in N. T. tom. i. pp. 2, 3. Michaelis, vol. iii, pp. 1, 2. 
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Christian doctrine (Mark viii. 35., x. 29., 2 Tim. 1. 8., Philem. 
ver. 13.); and in Gal. i. 6. 8, 9. any new doctrines, whether true or 
false, are respectively called Gospel', from what they profess to be, 
not from what they are. 

II. The general design of the Evangelists in writing the Gospels 
was, doubtless, to confirm the Christians of that (and every succeed- 
ing) age in their belief of the truth that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God, through whom alone they can obtain eternal life (John 
xx. 31.), and also to defend this momentous truth against the calumnies 
of the adversaries of the Christian faith. For, as the Jews, and 
those who supported the Jewish superstition, would calumniate, and 
endeavour to render suspected, the oral declarations of the Apostles 
concerning the life, transactions, and resurrection of our Saviour, it 
strengthened the faith and courage of the first Christians, and it was 
needful for their successors, that the most important events in the his- 
tory of Jesus Christ should be committed to writing in an authorita- 
tive narration which should set forth his dignity and divine majesty. 
This task was executed by two Apostles, Matthew and John, and 
two companions of the Apostles, Mark and Luke. Of these Evange- 
lists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke have chiefly related the actions and 
doctrines of Jesus in Galilee, probably on account of the false reports 
circulated by the Jews of Jerusalem; who, being unable to deny the 
memorable and notorious transactions performed there by Jesus 
Christ, seem to have directed all their efforts to invalidate the 
credibility of what he is said to have taught and done in Galilee. 
This is the more likely, as we know that they held the Galileans in 
the utmost contempt, as well as everything which came from that 
country. (John vii. 52.) Such appears to have been the reason why 
these three Evangelists have related the transactions of Jesus Christ 
in Galilee more at length; while, with the exception of his passion 
and resurrection, they have only touched briefly on the other circum- 
stances of his life? On the contrary, John expatiates more largely 
on the actions and doctrines of our Saviour both at Jerusalem and in 
Judea, and adds a variety of particulars omitted by the others. 

III. The Gospels which have been transmitted to us are four in 
number; and we learn from undoubted authority that four, and four 
only, were ever received by the Christian church as the genuine and 
inspired writings of the Evangelists. Many of the ancient Fathers 
have attempted to assign the reason why we have precisely this 
number of Gospels, and have fancied that they discovered a mysterious 
analogy between the four Gospels and the four winds, the four regions 
or corners of the earth, the four rivers of Paradise, and the four corners 
and four rings of the ark of the covenant! But the most celebrated 
analogy is that of the four animals described by Ezekiel (i. 5—10.), 


? Dr. Clarke’s Preface to the Gospel of Matthew, p. ii. 4. 

* [One reason why the narratives of the Evangelists relate so much to Galilee, is because 
that region was the principal scene of our Lord’s ministry. ] 

® Treneus ady, Heres. lib. iii. ¢. 11. expressly states that in the second century the four 
Gospels were received by the church. See additional testimonies to the number of the 
Gospels in the Index to Dr. Lardner’s Works, voce Gospels, 
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which we first find in Ireneus', and after him in Jerome?, and which 
gave rise to the well-known paintings of the four Evangelists. The 
following table exhibits the most probable dates in the opinions of 
some, as well as the names of the places, where the historical books 
of the New Testament were written. 


GOSPELS. PLACES. A.D, 
Matthew (Hebrew) - - - 87 or 38. 
5 (Greek) = Judzxa { = Ἶ Ἔ 61. 
Mark - - - - Rome - - between 60 and 63. 
Luke (Gospel) (E a 
(Acts of the Apostles) So ‘ 7 cee 
John - - - - Ephesus - - - - 97 οΥ 98. 


IV. “Itis a considerable advantage that a history of such import- 
ance as that of Jesus Christ has been recorded by the pens of separate 
and independent writers, who, from the contradictions, whether real 
or apparent, which are visible in these accounts, have incontestably 
proved that they did not unite with a view of imposing a fabulous 
narrative on mankind. That St. Matthew had never seen the Gospel 
of St. Luke, nor St. Luke the Gospel of St. Matthew, is evident from 
a comparison of their writings. The Gospel of St. Mark, which was 
written later, must likewise have been unknown to St. Luke; and 
that St. Mark had ever read the Gospel of St. Luke, is at least im- 
probable, because their Gospels so frequently differ.”* It was an 
opinion received by many, that St. Mark made use of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in the composition of his own: but this is an hypothesis 
which will be discussed in a subsequent page. The Gospel of St. 
John, being written after the other three, supplies what they had 
omitted. Thus have we four distinct and independent writers of 
one and the same history; and, though trifling variations may seem 
to exist in their narratives, yet these admit of easy solutions®; and 
in all matters of consequence, whether doctrinal or historical, there 
is such a manifest agreement between them as is to be found in no 
other writings whatever. 

‘Though we have only four original writers of the life of Jesus, 
the evidence of the history does not rest on the testimony of four 
men. Christianity had been propagated in a great part of the world 
before any of them had written, on the testimony of thousands and 
tens of thousands, who had been witnesses of the great facts which 


1 Treneeus ady. Heres. lib. iii. c. 11. The first living creature, says this Father, which is 
like a lion, signifies Christ’s efficacy, principality, and regality, viz. John;—the second, 
like a calf, denotes his sacerdotal order, viz. Luke; —the third, having as it were a man’s 
face, describes his coming in the flesh as man, viz. Matthew ;— and the fourth, like a flying 
eagle, manifests the grace of the Spirit flying into the church, viz. Mark. [In this com- 
parison Mark and John were afterwards interchanged. ] 

2 Jerome, Procem. in Matth. The reader, who is desirous of reading more of these 
fanciful analogies, will find them collected by Suicer, in his Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus, 
tom. i. pp. 1222, 1223, 

$ [This is stated on the theory of a twofold original of St. Matthew. The places at 
which the books are said to have been written are very uncertain. 1 

4 Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 4. 

5 [It is now (1856) particularly important to remember that the contradictions which are 
alleged to exist in the Scriptures are only apparent, since not a few seek to impugn the 
authority of the word of God, on the ground of such supposed discrepancies, in a manner 
which would be deemed inapplicable to any other writings. ] 
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they have recorded; so that the writing of these particular books is 
not to be considered as the cause, but rather the effect, of the belief 
of Christianity ; nor could those books have been written and re- 
ceived as they were, viz. as authentic histories, of the subject of 
which all persons of that age were judges, if the facts they have 
recorded had not been well known to be true.”? 


CHAP. III. 
ON THE GOSPEL BY ST. MATTHEW. 


I. In some Greek and Latin manuscripts and the earlier printed 
editions, as well as in many Greek and Latin Fathers, the TITLE of 
this book is, Εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Ματϑαῖον, “ Gospel according to 
Matthew.” In many other MSS., however, but of later date, it is 
To κατὰ Ματϑαῖον ἅγιον Εὐαγγέλιον, which should be rendered “ The 
Holy Gospel according to Matthew,” rather than “‘ The Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew.” In the Vatican MS. it is only KATA 
ΜΑΘΘΑΙΟΝ. But in many of the ancient Greek manuscripts, 
and in several editions, it is To cata Ματϑαῖον Εὐαγγέλιον, which in 
the ancient Latin versions is rendered Evangelium secundum Mat- 
theum,—the Gospel according to Matthew: κατὰ MarJaiov being 
equivalent to τοῦ MatJaiov, as the preposition κατὰ is used by Greek 
writers in the same manner as the Ὁ of the Hebrews in many of the 
titles of the psalms, —to indicate the author. The “ Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew,” therefore, means the history of or by Matthew, 
concerning the life, acts, and doctrines of Jesus Christ?; or the 
Gospel History as attested by Matthew. ‘The title varies in the 
ancient versions, later amplifications being introduced. 

II. Matthew, surnamed Levi, was the son of Alphzus; opinions, 
however, differ whether that Alpheus or Cleopas who was the father 
of James mentioned in Matt. x. 3.3 He was apparently a native of 
Galilee, but of what city in that country, or of what tribe of the 
people of Israel, we are not informed. Before his conversion to 
Christianity, he was a publican or tax-gatherer, under the Romans, 
and collected the customs of all goods exported or imported at Ca- 
pernaum, a maritime town on the sea of Galilee, and also received 
the tribute paid by all passengers who went by water. While em- 
ployed “at the receipt of custom,” Jesus called him to be a witness 
of his words and works, and afterwards chose him as one of the 
twelve to whom he gave the office of an apostle. From that time 
he continued with Jesus Christ, a familiar attendant on his person, 
a spectator of his public and private conduct, a hearer of his dis- 

1 Dr. Priestley’s Notes on the Bible, vol. iii. p. 7. 

2 A similar mode of expression occurs in the second apocryphal Book of Maccabees 
(ii. 18.), where we read καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὑπομνηματίσμοις τοις KATA TON NEEMIAN, in our ver- 
sion rendered “ the commentaries of Nremtas.” 


3“ He was the son of Alpheus (Mark ii. 14.), and therefore probably the brother of 
James the Less.” Alford’s Proleg. 11. 1. 
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courses, a beholder of his miracles, and a witness of his resurrection. 
After our Saviour’s ascension, Matthew continued at Jerusalem with 
the other apostles, and with them, on the day of Pentecost, was en- 
dowed with the gift of the Holy Ghost. How long he remained in 
Judea after that event, we have no authentic account. Socrates, an 
ecclesiastical historian of the fifth century, relates, that when the 
apostles went abroad to preach to the Gentiles, Thomas took Parthia 
for his lot; Bartholomew, India; and Matthew, Ethiopia. One 
opinion is, that he was crowned with martyrdom at Naddabar or 
Naddaver, a city in that country: but this is contradicted by the 
account of Heracleon, a learned Valentinian of the second century ; 
who, as cited by Clement of Alexandria’, reckons Matthew among 
the apostles that did not die by martyrdom: and as his statement is 
not contradicted, but is even confirmed, by Clement, who (as well as 
Origen and Tertullian) also speaks of Peter, Paul, and James the 
Greater as the only martyrs amongst the apostles, —it is more likely 
to be true than the relation of Socrates, who did not flourish until 
three hundred years after Heracleon.* 

III. Matthew is generally supposed to have written first of all the 
Evangelists. His Gospel is uniformly placed first in all the codes or 
volumes of the Gospels; and the priority is constantly given to it in 
all the quotations of the primitive Fathers, as well as of the early 
heretics. Its precedence, therefore, need not be questioned, though 
the precise time when it was composed is a question that has been 
greatly agitated. Mill, Michaelis, and Bishop Percy, after Irenzus?, 
assign it to the year 61; Moldenhawer, to 61 or 62; Hales to 63; 
Lardner and Hewlett, to 64; Baronius, Grotius, Wetstein, Jer. 
Jones, and others, after Eusebius‘, to 41; Benson, to 43; Cave, to 
48; Owen and Tomline, to 38; and Townson, to the year 37. In 
this conflict of opinions, it is difficult to decide. The accounts left 
us by the ecclesiastical writers of antiquity, concerning the times 


! Stromata, lib. 4. p. 502. B. See the passage in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8yo. vol. vi. 
p- 48.; 4to, vol. iii. p. 159. 

2 Lardner’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 45—47. 8vo.; or vol. iii. p. 157—159. 4to. Pritii In- 
troductio ad Lectionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 154—157. Michaelis’s Introduction, yol. iii. 
pp. 96—99. 

3 Of all the primitive fathers, Irenzeus (who flourished in the second century) is the only 
one who has said anything concerning the exact time when St. Maithew’s Gospel was 
written; and the passage (Ady. Heres. lib. iii. c. 1.) in which he has mentioned it is so 
obscure, that no positive conclusion can be drawn from it. Dr. Lardner (8vo. vol. vi. 
p. 49.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 160.) and Dr. Townson (Discourse iy. on the Gospels, sect. iv. § 6.) 
understand it in very different senses. The following is a literal translation of the 
original passage, which the reader will find in Dr. Lardner’s works. Matthew put 

JSorth (or published) a gospel among the Hebrews while Peter and Paul were preaching the 
Gospel at Rome and laying the foundations of a church there. Now, though it does not 
appear that Peter was at Rome until after Paul’s liberation from his first imprisonment, 
A. D. 63., yet we may suppose that the latter arrived there in the spring of a. Ὁ. 61., conse- 
quently the date intended by Irenzus (if he has been rightly understood) must be the 
year 61. [The passage in Irenzeus with the centext seems only to be intended to state 
that Matthew preached first and wrote afterwards. ] 

4 Eusebius, who lived in the early part of the fourth century, merely says that Matthew, 
after preaching to the Hebrews, wrote his Gospel for their information, previously to his 
going to evangelise other nations (Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 24.); but he does not specify the 
time, nor is it mentioned by any other ancient writer. In his Chronicon, however, Eusebius 
places the writing of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the third year of the reign of the emperor 
Caligula, that is, eight years after Christ’s ascension, or A. Ὁ, 41. 
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when the Gospels were written or published, are so vague, confused, 
and discordant, that they lead us to no solid or certain determination, 
The earliest of the writers who speak on the subject seem not to have 
thought about assigning a date. Since then external evidence affords 
us but little assistance, it becomes necessary to have recourse to the 
internal testimony which the Gospel of St. Matthew affords, and we 
apprehend that it will be found to preponderate in favour of an early 
date. 

In the first place, it is by no means probable that the Christians 
should be left any considerable number of years without a genuine 
and authentic written history of our Saviour’s ministry. “ It is 


certain,” Bishop Tomline remarks, “that the apostles, immediately. 


after the descent of the Holy Ghost, which took place only ten days 
after the ascension of our Saviour into heaven, preached the Gospel 
to the Jews with great success: and surely it is reasonable to suppose 
that an authentic account of our Saviour’s doctrines and miracles 
would very soon be committed to writing for the confirmation of those 
who believed in his divine mission, and for the conversion of others, 
and more particularly to enable the Jews to compare the circum- 
stances of the birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus with their 
ancient prophecies relative to the Messiah: and we may conceive 
that the apostles would be desirous of losing no time in writing an 
account of the miracles which Jesus performed, and of the discourses 
which he delivered, because, the sooner such an account was pub- 
lished, the easier it would be to inquire into its truth and accuracy ; 
and, consequently, when these points were satisfactorily ascertained, 
the greater would be its weight and authority.”! On these accounts 
the learned prelate assigns the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel to the 
year 38. 

Secondly, as the sacred writers had a regard to the circumstances 
of the persons for whose use they wrote, we have an additional evi- 
dence for the early date of this Gospel, in the state of persecution in 
which the church was at the time when it was written: for it con- 
tains many obvious references to such a state, and many very appo- 
site addresses both to the injured and to the injurious party. 


1 Elem. of Christ. Theol. vol. i. p. 301. The following observations of the critic 
Le Clerc, will materially confirm the preceding remarks. “ Those,” says he, “ who think 
that the Gospels were written so late as Irenzus states, and who suppose that, for the 
space of about thirty years after our Lord’s ascension, there were many spurious Gospels 
in the hands of the Christians, and not one that was genuine and authentic, do unwarily 
cast a very great reflection upon the wisdom of the apostles. For, what could haye 
been more imprudent in them, than tamely to have suffered the idle stories concerning 
Christ to be read by the Christians, and not to contradict them by some authentic history, 
written by some credible persons, which might reach the knowledge of all men? For my 
part, I can never be persuaded to entertain so mean an opinion of men under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Besides, Matthew has delivered to us, not only the actions, but 
also the discourses of Christ; and this he must necessarily be able to do with the greater 
certainty, while they were fresh in his memory, than when, through length of time, he 
began to lose the impressions of them. It is true that the Holy Spirit was with the 
apostles, to bring all the things to their remembrance, which they had received of Christ, 
according to his promise (John xiv. 26.): but the Holy Spirit not only inspired them, 
but also dealt with them according to their natural powers, as the variety of expressions 
in the Gospel shows.” Clerici Hist. Eccles, seculi 1, 4, D Lx. § 9, 
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1. Thus, the Evangelist informs the injured and persecuted Christians, that their 
afflictions were no more than they had been taught to expect, and had promised to 
bear, when they embraced the Gospel (x. 21, 22. 34—86., xvi. 24.) ; that, however 
unreasonable their sufferings might be, considered as the effects of the malice of 
their enemies, they were yet useful and profitable to themselves, considered as 
trials of their faith and fidelity (v. 11., xxiv. 9—13.); that, though they were 
grievous to be borne at present, yet they operated powerfully to their future joy 
(v. 4. 10—12.) ; that a pusillanimous desertion of the faith would be so far from 
bettering their state and condition, that it would infallibly expose them to greater 
calamities, and cut them off from the hopes of heaven (x. 28. 32, 33. 39.); that 
they were not, however, forbidden to use the lawful means of preservation ; but 
even enjoined to put them in practice, whenever they could do it with innocence 
(x. 16, 17. 23.) ; that the due observance of the Christian precepts was an excellent 
method to appease the wrath and fury of their enemies, and what therefore they 
were obliged in point of prudence as well as duty carefully to mind and attend to 
(v. 39., vu. 12. 24—27., v. 13—20.); that if it should be their fate to suffer mar- 
tyrdom at last for their religion, it was infinitely better to continue faithful to their 
important trust, than by any base compliance to incur his displeasure, in whose 
hands are the issues not only of this life, but also of that which is to come. 
(xvi. 25—27., x. 28.) 

2. On the other hand, again, to calm the passions of the enraged Jews, and win 
them over to the profession of the Gospel, he labours to soften and abate their pre- 
judices, and to engage them in the practice of meekness and charity. (ix. 13.) 
To this end, he lays before them the dignity and amiableness of a compassionate, 
benevolent disposition (v. 43. 48., xviii. 23—35.)!; the natural good consequences 
that are annexed to it here; and the distinguished regard which the Almighty 
himself will pay to it hereafter. (v. 5. 7. 9., x. 40—42., xviii. 23—35., v. 21—26., 
xxv. 31—46.) Then he reminds them of the repeated punishments which God had 
inflicted on their forefathers for their cruel and barbarous treatment of his prophets, 
and assures them that a still more accumulated vengeance was reserved for them- 
selves, if they obstinately persisted in the ways of cruelty (xxiii. 27—39., x. 14, 15.); 
for God, though patient and long-suffering, was sure at last to vindicate his elect, 
and to punish their oppressors, unless they repented, believed, and reformed, with 
the dreadful rigour of a general destruction. (xxiv. 2. &c.) δ 


These and similar arguments which St. Matthew has inserted in 
the body of his Gospel (by way of comfort to the afflicted Christians, 
and also as a warning to their injurious oppressors and persecutors), 
evidently refer to a state of distress and persecution under which the 
church of Christ laboured at the time when the Evangelist advanced 
and urged them. Now the greatest persecution ever raised against 
the church, while it was composed only of Jewish and Samaritan 
converts, was that which was commenced by the Sanhedrin, and was - 
afterwards continued and conducted by Saul with impl&cable rage and 
fury. During this calamity, which lasted in the whole about six years, 
viz. till the third year of Caligula a. Ὁ. 39 or 40 (when the Jews were 
too much alarmed concerning their own affairs to give any further 
disturbance to the Christians), the members of the Christian church 
stood in need of all the support, consolation, and assistance that could 
be administered to them. But what comfort could they possibly 


‘receive, in their distressed situation, comparable to that which re- 


sulted from the example of their suffering Master, and the promise he 
had made to his faithful followers? This example, and those pro- 
mises, St. Matthew seasonably laid before them, towards the close of 
this period of trial, for their imitation and encouragement, and de- 
livered it to them, as the anchor of their hope, to keep them steadfast 


1 The same temper is also particularly illustrated in all our Saviour’s miracles. 
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in this violent tempest. From this consideration Dr. Owen was led 
to fix the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel to the year 38.! 

Thirdly, St. Matthew ascribes those titles of sanctity to Jerusalem, 
by which it had been distinguished by the prophets and ancient his- 
torians*, and also speaks with a higher veneration for the temple than 
the other Evangelists*: as if the work were intended for Jews before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and not after it, as a recent scoffing 
antagonist of Christianity has asserted, contrary to all evidence. The 
Kivangelist’s comparative gentleness in mentioning John the Baptist’s 
reproof of Herod, and his silence concerning the insults offered by 
Herod to our Lord on the morning of his crucifixion, are additional 
evidences for the early date of his Gospel: for, as Herod was still 
reigning in Galilee, the Evangelist displayed no more of that sove- 
reign’s bad character than was absolutely necessary, lest he should 
excite Herod’s jealousy of his believing subjects or their disaffection 
to him. If he was influenced by these motives, he must have written 
before the year 39, for in that year Herod was deposed and banished 
to Lyons by Caligula. 

Lastly, to omit circumstances of minor importance, Matthew’s fre- 
quent mention (not fewer than nine times) of Pilate, as governor of 


Judea, is an additional evidence of the early date of his Gospel.. 


For Josephus‘ informs us, that Pilate having been ordered by Vitel- 
lius, governor of Syria, to go to Rome, to answer a complaint of the 
Samaritans before the emperor, hastened thither, but before he 
arrived the emperor was dead. Now, as Tiberius died in the spring 
of 37, it is highly probable that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written 
by that time®,if he regarded Pilate as governor when he wrote. 

Dr. Lardner®, however, and Bishop Percy’, think that they dis- 
cover marks of a lower date in St. Matthew’s writings. They argue 
from the knowledge which he shows of the spirituality of the Gospel, 
and of the excellence of the moral above the ceremonial law; and 
from the great clearness with which the comprehensive design of the 
Christian dispensation, as extending to the whole Gentile world, 
together with the rejection of the Jews, is unfolded in this Gospel. 
Of these topics, they suppose the Evangelist not to have treated until 
a course of years had developed their meaning, removed his Jewish 
prejudices, and given him a clearer discernment of their nature. 

This objection, however, carries but little force with it. For, in 
the first place, as Dr. Townson has justly observed, with regard to 
the doctrinal part of his Gospel, if St. Matthew exhibits a noble idea 
of pure religion and morality, he teaches no more than he had heard 
frequently taught, and often opposed to the maxims of the Jews, by 
his divine instructor. And when the Holy Spirit, the guide into all 

' Owen’s Observations on the Four Gospels, (8vo. Lond. 1764.) pp. 8—21. 

* Compare Neh, xi. 1. 18., Isa. xlviii, 2. lii. 1., Dan, ix. 24., with Matt. iv. δ. v. 35. 
XxVii, 53. . 

3. Compare Matt. xxi. 12. with Mark xi. 15.; Luke xix. 45. and Matt. xxvi. 61. with 
Mark xiv. 58. 

* Ant. Jud. lib. xviii. ¢. iv. § 2. 

δ Dr, Townson’s Discourses on the Gospels, Works, vol. i. pp. 107—115. 

° Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 57, 58.; 410. vol. iii. pp. 163, 164. 

7 Key to the New Test. p. 55. 3d edit. 
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truth, had descended upon him, it seems strange to imagine that he 
still wanted twenty or thirty years to enlighten his mind. If he was 
not then furnished with knowledge to relate these things as an 
evangelist, how was he qualified to preach them to the Jews as an 
apostle? And where, on such a theory, would his inspiration have 
been ? 

In the next place, it is true that the prophetic parts of his Gospel 
declare the extent of Christ’s kingdom, and the calling and accept- 
ance of the Gentiles. But these events had been plainly foretold by 
the ancient prophets, and were expected by devout Israelites to hap- 
pen in the days of the Messiah!; and in those passages which relate 
to the universality of the Gospel dispensation, the Evangelist merely 
states that the Gospel would be successfully preached among the 
Gentiles in all parts of the earth. He only recites the words of our 
Saviour without any explanation or remark; and we know it was 
promised to the apostles, that after Christ’s ascension, the Holy 
Ghost should bring all things to their remembrance, and guide them 
into all truth. “ Whether St. Matthew was aware of the call of the 
Gentiles, before the Gospel was actually embraced by them, cannot 
be ascertained: nor is it material, since it is generally agreed, that 
the inspired penmen often did not comprehend the full meaning of 
their own writings when they referred to future events; and it is 
obvious that it might answer a good purpose to have the future call 
of the Gentiles intimated in an authentic history of our Saviour’s 
ministry, to which the believing Jews might refer when that extra- 
ordinary and unexpected ‘event should take place. Their minds 
would thus be more easily satisfied; and they would more readily 
admit the comprehensive design of the Gospel, when they found it 
declared in a book which they acknowledged as the rule of their 
faith and practice.” 2 

Once more, with respect to the argument deduced from this 
Evangelist’s mentioning prophecies and prophetic parables that speak 
of the rejection and overthrow of the Jews, it may be observed, that 
if this argument means, that, being at first prejudiced in favour of a 
kingdom to be restored to Israel, he could not understand these pro- 
phecies, and therefore would not think of relating them if he wrote 
early ;—though the premises should be admitted, we may justly deny 
the conclusion. St. Matthew might not clearly discern in what 
manner the predictions were to be accomplished, yet he must see, 
what they all denounced, that God would reject those who rejected 
the Gospel: hence, he always had an inducement to notify them to 
his countrymen; and the sooner he apprised them of their danger, 
the greater charity he showed them.? 

Since, therefore, the objections to the early date by no means 
balance the weight of evidence in its favour, it may appear that we 

1 Thus Zacharias, the father of the Baptist, speaks of Christ as coming to give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death (Luke i. 79.), which description in- 
cludes the Gentiles; and Simeon expressly calls him a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
(Luke ii. 32.) 


2 Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christ. Theol. vol. i. p. 302. 
3. Dr. Townson’s Discourses, dise, iv. sect. iv. Works, vol. 1, pp. 116, 117. 
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are justified in assigning the date of this Gospel to about the year of 
our Lord 37 or 38. On the theory that St. Matthew wrote both in 
Hebrew and Greek, some have referred the early date of A.D. 37 or 
38 to the former, and a.p. 61 to the latter, so as to reconcile the 
apparently conflicting testimonies of Irenzeus and Eusebius above 
mentioned. 

IV. The next subject of inquiry respects the LANGUAGE in which 
St. Matthew wrote his Gospel, and which has been contested among 
critics with no small degree of acrimony. Erasmus, Pareus, Calvin, 
Le Clerc, Fabricius, Pfeiffer, Dr. Lightfoot, Beausobre, Basnage, 
Wetstein, Rumpus, Dr. Whitby, Edelmann, Hug, Fritzsche, Hoff- 
man, Moldenhawer, Viser, Harles, Jones, Drs. Jortin, Lardner, 
Hey, and Hales, Hewlett, Alford (now), and others, have strenu- 
ously vindicated the GREEK original of St. Matthew’s Gospel. On 
the other hand, Bellarmin, Grotius, Casaubon, Bishops Walton and 
Tomline, Drs. Cave, Hammond, Mill, Harwood, Owen, Campbell, 
and A. Clarke, Simon, Tillemont, Pritius, Du Pin, Calmet, Mi- 
chaelis, Storr, Alber, Grawitz, Davidson, Tregelles, Westcott, and 
others, have supported what was stated as a fact by John the 
Presbyter, Papias, and Irenzus, and held by Origen, Cyril, Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom, Jerome, and other early writers, and by all up to 
ihe time of Erasmus, that this Gospel was written in HEBREW, that 
is, in the Western Aramean or Syro-Chaldaic dialect then spoken 
by the Jews, which consisted chiefly of words derived from Hebrew 
origin, and was in fact the Hebrew corrupted by a large mixture of 
foreign words. A third opinion has been offered by Dr. Townson, 
and some few modern divines, that there were TWO originals, one in 
Hebrew, and the other in Greek. He thinks that there seems to be 
more reason for allowing two originals, than for contesting either ; 
the consent of antiquity pleading strongly for the Hebrew, and evi- 
dent marks of originality for the Greek. 


1. The allegation, in favour of the opinion first stated, that St. 


Matthew wrote in GREEK, rests on the opinion that that was the 
prevailing language in the time of our Saviour and his apostles. 
Matthew, too, while he was a collector of customs, and before he was 
called to be an apostle, would have frequent occasions both to write 
and to speak Greek, and could not discharge his office without 
understanding that language. We may therefore (say the advocates 
for this hypothesis) consider it as highly probable, or even certain, 
that he understood Greek. Besides, as all the other Evangelists and 
Apostles wrote their Gospels and Epistles in that language for the 
use of Christians (whether Jews or Gentiles) throughout the known 
world, and as St. Matthew’s Gospel, though in the first instance 
written for the use of Jewish and Samaritan converts, was ultimately 
designed for universal dissemination, it is not likely that it was 
written in any other language than that which was employed by all 
the other writers of the New Testament. This presumption is cor- 
roborated by the numerous and remarkable instances of verbal agree- 
ment between Matthew and the other Evangelists; which, on the 
supposition that he wrote in Hebrew, or the vernacular Syro-Chaldaic 
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dialect, would not (they say) be credible. Even those who maintain 
that opinion are obliged (it is said) to confess that an early Greek 
translation of this Gospel was in existence before Mark and Luke 
composed theirs, which they saw and consulted. After all, the main 
point in dispute is, whether the present Greek copy is entitled to 
the authority of an original or not; and as this is a question of real 
and serious importance, we shall proceed to state the principal argu- 
ments on both sides. 

2. The modern advocates for the second opinion above noticed, viz. 
that St. Matthew wrote in HEBREW, lay most stress upon the testi- 
monies of John the Presbyter, of Papias (Bishop of Hierapolis, a.p. 
116), of Ireneus (A.D. 178), and of Origen (a.p. 230); which testi- 
monies have been followed by Chrysostom, Jerome, and others of 
the early Fathers of the Christian church.!' But Wetstein says that 
these good men do not so properly bear testimony, as deliver their 
own conjectures, which we are not bound to admit, unless they are 
supported by good reasons. Supposing and taking it for granted 
that Matthew wrote for the Jews in Judea, they concluded that he 
wrote in Hebrew”: and beeause the Fathers formed this conclusion, 
modern writers, relying on their authority, have also inferred that 
Matthew composed his Gospel in that language. Let us now review 
their testimonies. 

(1.) Papias (repeating apparently the words of John the Presbyter), 
as cited by Eusebius, says*, ‘‘ Matthew composed the divine oracles 
in the Hebrew dialect, and each interpreted them as he was able.” 

(2.) Irenzus, as quoted by the same historian‘, says, “ Matthew 
published also a Scripture of the Gospel among the Hebrews, in their 
own dialect.” 

(3.) Origen, as cited by Eusebius®, says, “ As I have learned by 
tradition concerning the four Gospels, which alone are received with- 
out dispute by the whole church of God under Heaven. — The first 
was written by Matthew, once a publican, afterwards an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, who published it for the believers of Judaism, composed 
in Hebrew letters.” . 

In opposition to these testimonies, it is contended by the advocates 
for the Greek original of the Gospel, & 

i. That the testimony of Papias, who was a weak and credulous 
man®, is vague and indecisive; that he had not seen the Hebrew 
Gospel itself; that it could not have been intended for universal 
circulation by his own account, because every one was not able to 

* The various testimonies of the ancient Fathers concerning the Hebrew or'ginal of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel are produced and considered at length by J. T. Buslav, in his Dissertatio 
Historico-Critico Exegetica de Lingua Originali Evangelii secundum Mattheum, Vratis- 
lavixw, 1826. 8vo. 

2 Wetstenii Noy. Test. tom. i. p. 224. note. 

8 MarSaios μὲν οὖν ἝΒΡΑΙΔΙ AIAAEKTQ TA AOTIA SYNEIPAVATO: ἡρμένευσε δ᾽ αὐτὰ 
ὡς ἠδύνατο ἕκαστος. Eusebii Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. 6. 39. tom. i. p. 183. edit. Reading. 

1 Ὁ μὲν δὲ Ματϑαῖος ἐν τοῖς EBPAIOIS, EN TH: IAIAc ΑὙΤΩ͂Ν AIAAEKTQ: KAI ΓΡΑΦῊΝ 
ἘΞΕΝΈΓΚΕΝ EYAITEAIOY. Ibid. lib. v. c. 8. tom. i. p. 219. 

5 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 25. tom. i. p. 290. ‘Os ἐν παραδόσει μαϑὼν περὶ τῶν τεσσάρων εὐαγγελίων 

Shab gic ὅτι πρωτὸν μὲν γέγραπται τὸ κατὰ... MAT@AION ἐκδεδωκότα τοῖς amd ᾿Ιουδαϊσμοῦ 


πιστεύσασι, ΓΡΑΜΜΑΣΙΝ ΕΒΡΑΙΚΟΙΣ ΣΥΝΤΕΤΑΓΜΕΝΟΝ. 
δ See Jortin’s Remarks on Eccl Hist. vol. i. pp. 809, 810, 2d edit. 
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interpret it; and that the Greek Gospel was published before his 
time, as appears from the express or tacit references made by the 
apostolical Fathers who were all prior to Papias, and all of whom 
wrote in Greek. 

ii. The passage of Irenzus above given has been by some so 
translated as to signify that, in addition to his Greek Gospel, Matthew 
published atso a Hebrew Gospel, for the benefit of the Hebrews, 
or converts from Judaism, who used no other language but the ver- 
nacular dialect of Palestine. This, Dr. Hales thinks, was most pro- 
bably the ἔχου. This might be the original basis of the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes, the Gospel of the Ebionites, the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, cited by Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerome, which in 
process of time became so adulterated by these Judaising converts, 
as to lose all authority in the church, and be deemed spurious. 

il. The testimony of Origen has been thought perfectly to corre- 
spond with this: for surely, it has been said, when he cited tradition 
for the existence of a Hebrew Gospel, written by Matthew for the 
converts from Judaism, he by no means denied but rather presupposed 
his Greek Gospel, written for all classes of Christians, composing the 
whole church of God under heaven, for whose use the Hebrew Gospel 
would be utterly inadequate. In fact, in his treatise on prayer, he 
intimates that the Evangelist published it in Greek also; for, dis- 
coursing on the word ἐπιούσιον, he considers it as formed by the 
Evangelists themselves.?, That Origen considered the Greek as the 
only authentic original in his time, is evident for the following rea- 
sons:—1. Origen, in his Hexapla, was accustomed to correct the 
Greek version of the Old Testament by the Hebrew original; but 
he virtually confesses that he had none by which he could correct the 
text of Matthew’s Gospel3; and, 2. He expressly cites’ “a certain 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, if any one chooses to receive it, 
not as of authority, but for illustration ” of the question he was then 
discussing. Now, if this Hebrew Gospel had been the production of 
St. Matthew, he.certainly would have cited it in a different manner. 

iv. In the Gospel of St. Matthew, as we now have it, there is no 
appearance of its being a translation; but many considerations prove 
the contrary. For how can we account for the interpretation of He- 
brew names, which, by an author writing in Hebrew, was by no means 
necessary ἢ (Compare Matt. 1. 23., xxvil. 33. 46.) Again, why should 
the testimonies and parallel passages of the Old Testament be cited, 
not from the original Hebrew, but generally from the Septuagint 
version, even when that differs fromthe Hebrew? Lastly, how does 


1 This conjecture, Dr. Hales remarks, derives additional weight from the incorrect re- 
ports of Eutychius and Theophylact, that Matthew wrote his Hebrew Gospel at Jerusalem, 
which John the Evangelist translated into Greek. Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. 
p. 665. 

? Origen de oratione, i, 246% edit. de la Rue. [But see the passage with the con- 
text. | 

* See his Words, Op. fom. iii. p. 671. edit. De la-Rue, or in Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, 
vol. iii, part ii. pp. 114, 115., where they are cited and explained. 

* Dr, Lardner has given the passage at length, Works, Svo, vol. ii. p. 505.; 4to. vol. i. 
p. 553. [Origen no doubt did not possess a Hebrew copy of St. Matthew, in its genuine 
form; he referred to the Gospel according to the Hebrews because of its interpolations ] 
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it happen, that all the versions which are extant, such as the Latin, 
the Syriac, the Memphitic, the Armenian, and the Ethiopic, are 
adapted, not to the Hebrew original, but to the Greek translation ? 
These questions are all readily answered, if we admit that Matthew 
wrote his Gospel in Greek.! 

It only remains that we briefly notice the third opinion above men- 
tioned ; viz. that there were two originals,—one in Hebrew, the other 
in Greek, but both written by St. Matthew. This opinion, we believe, 
was first intimated by Sixtus Senensis?, from whom it was adopted 
by Drs. Whitby’, Benson‘, Hey, and Townson, Bishops Cleaver 
and Gleig, Dr. Kitto, Thiersch, the Rev. William Lee, and some other 
modern writers. The consent of antiquity pleads strongly for the 
Hebrew, and evident marks of originality for the Greek. Bishop 
Gleig thinks that St. Matthew, on his departure to preach the 
Gospel to the Gentiles, left with the church of Jerusalem, or at 
least with some of its members, the Hebrew or Syriac memorandums 
of our Lord’s doctrines and miracles, which he had made for his own 
use at the time when the doctrines were taught, and the miracles 
performed; and that the Greek Gospel was written long after the 
apostles had quitted Jerusalem, and dispersed themselves in the dis- 
charge of the duties of their office. This conjecture receives some 
countenance from the terms in which Eusebius, when giving his own 
opinion, mentions St. Matthew’s Gospel. “ Matthew,” says that 
historian, “ having first preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, 
when he was preparing to depart to other countries, his Gospel com- 
posed in their native language; that to those, from whom he was 
sent away, he might by his writings supply the loss of his presence.” ὃ 
This opinion is further corroborated by the fact, that there are in- 
stances on record of authors who have themselves published the same 
work in two languages. Thus Josephus wrote the History of the 
Jewish War in Hebrew and Greek.® In like manner we have two 
originals, one in Latin the other in English, of the thirty-nine 
articles of the Anglican church. As St. Matthew wanted neither 
ability nor disposition, we cannot think he wanted inducement to 
“do the work of an evangelist” for his brethren of the common faith, 
Hellenists as well as Hebrews ; to both of whom charity made hima 
debtor. The popular language of the first believers was Hebrew, or 
what is called so by the sacred and ancient ecclesiastical writers: 


but those who spoke Greek quickly became a considerable part of the 
church of Christ. 


' Mr. Hewlett’s note on Matt.i. 1. Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. ii. pp. 664—667. Lard- 
ner’s Supp. to Credibility, chap. 5. (Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 45—65.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 157 
—167.) Pritii, Introd. ad Nov. Test. pp. 298—311. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros 
Canonicos, pp. 247—254. Michaelis, vol. iii. pp. 112—201. Rumpzi, Com. Crit. in Nov. 
Test. pp. 81—84. Viser, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Test. pars ii. pp. 344—352. Dr. Campbell’s 
Preface to Matthew, vol. ii. pp. 1— 20. Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii, §3 8—12. Alber, 
Hermeneut. Novi Test. vol. i. pp. 289 —244, 

? Sixtus Senens. Biblioth. Sanct. lib. vii. p. 582. 

3 Preface to St. Matthew’s Gospel, vol. i. p. 1. 

4 Benson’s Hist. of the First Planting of the Christian Religion, vol. i. p. 257. 

5 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist, lib. iii. c, 24. 

6 Dr. Hey’s Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp. 28, 29. Bishop Gleig’s edit. of Stackhonse, 
yol. iii. p. 112. Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 30—82. a = it il 
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From a review of all the arguments adduced on this much litigated 
question, we cannot but prefer the last stated opinion as that which 
best harmonises with the consent of antiquity, namely, that St. Mat- 
thew wrote first a Hebrew Gospel for the use of the first Hebrew 
converts. Its subsequent disappearance is easily accounted for, by 
its being so corrupted by the Ebionites that it lost all its authority 
in the church, and was deemed spurious, and also by the prevalence 
of the Greek language, especially after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when the Jewish language and everything belonging to the Jews 
fell into the utmost contempt. It also is clear, that our present 
Greek Gospel is an authentic original, and consequently an inspired 
production of the Evangelist Matthew, written (not as Bishop Gleig 
and other writers suppose, long after our Lord’s resurrection and 
ascension, but) within a few years after these memorable and impor- 
tant events.! 

[On this opinion the editor of the volume may remark that in his 
judgment all testimony is in favour of a Hebrew original of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and of that only. very early writer who is a witness 
that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel a¢ all, testifies that he wrote in 
Hebrew. Of the Greek translator they say nothing; but no one 
suggests that it was Matthew himself. They received the Greek 
copy as authoritative, and as that which they had held even from the 
apostolic age, but they never say that it was the original. | ? 

V. Of the GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel we have the most satisfactory evidence. [In the second cen- 
tury, this Gospel, together with the other three, was in use in all 
the Christian communities; of this we have sufficient evidence in 
Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian. The Harmony 
of Tatian was called Dia Tessarén (of the four), from the four 
narratives which were blended into one in its formation: these four 
must have been the same as were, according to Irenzus, universally 
acknowledged by the church of God under heaven. Justin Martyr’s 
citations from this Gospel, though somewhat loose, are demonstrated 
to be from this source by the critical examination of Semisch and 
others. And at the beginning of the second century, we find the 
testimony of John the Presbyter, preserved by Papias, that Matthew 
was the author of this our first Gospel. In the Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians, and in that of Polycarp to the Philippians, there 
are sentences which appear to be taken from this Gospel. And thus 
we receive as an historical fact, that this book was written by that 
Matthew whose name it bears,—an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

It is important to remember the definiteness of this testimony, be- 
cause there ure theories brought forward which would cast aside the 
objective certainty of a fact so attested; and thus it has been said, 
even by those who avow their belief in the historic truth of 

1 There are extant in print two editions of a Hebrew Gospel, one published by Jean de 
Tilet, Bishop of Brieux, at Paris, in 1555, the other published by Munster at Basle, in 


1557; but it is certain that neither of these is St. Matthew’s original, and that neither of 
them was used by the Nazarenes or by the Ebionites. See an account of them in Michaelis, 


yol, iii, pp. 195—201, : 
2 See Tregelles “ On the original language of St. Matthew’s Gospel.” (Bagsters, 1850.) 
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Christianity and in the record of facts concerning it, that our three 
first Gospels were written, not by those whose names they bear, but 
by some from traditional knowledge. The evidence contradicts such 
notions, and far more the opinions of those who imagine our Gospels 
to have been written after the middle of the second century. The 
fact, therefore, is fully established, that Matthew, the apostle of our 
Saviour, was the author of that Gospel which is placed first in our 
editions of the New Testament. | . 

Faustus, a Manichean bishop (who wrote towards the close of the 
fourth century), seems to have been the only one in ancient times 
who denied St. Matthew’s authorship. He attempted to prove that 
this Gospel was not written by St. Matthew, on account of the oblique 
manner of expression which occurs in Matt. ix. 9.: And as Jesus 
passed forth from thence, he sow a man named Matthew, sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and he saith unto him, Follow me. And he arose 
and followed him. Hence, says Faustus, ‘‘ Matthew did not write that 
Gospel, but some other person under his name, as is clear from 
those words of the pretended Matthew: for who, writing concerning 
himself, would say, he saw a MAN, and called HIM, and HE followed 
him; and would not rather say, He saw ME, and called Mr, and I 
followed him?” Nothing, however, can be more weak than this 
mode of arguing; for it is an undeniable fact that this oblique way 
of writing is common among profane historians, both ancient and 
modern; who frequently speak of themselves not in the first but in 
the third person. Moses uniformly speaks thus of himself, as Jesus 
Christ and his disciples also very frequently did.'’ So that the ob- 
jection of Faustus falls to the ground for want of proof.” 

VI. But, though we have such a chain of unbroken evidence, the 
most clear and decisive that can possibly be adduced or desired, to 
the genuineness of St. Matthew’s Gospel, several attempts have been 
made by those who deny the miraculous conception of our Saviour’, 
to expunge the two first chapters from the sacred code, as being a 
spurious interpolation: and, hence, an antagonist of divine revelation 
took occasion (without examining the mass of evidence to the con- 
trary) to affirm that the whole Gospel is a falsehood*: a notion which 
some of his countrymen have lamentably carried out. We have, 
however, indisputable evidence, both internal and external, that these 
chapters form an integral part of that Gospel. 

[.1 With regard to the external evidence for the genuineness ot 
these chapters : — 


1. In the first place, the beginning of the third chapter (ἐν AE ταῖς ἡμέραις 
ἐκείναις, Now in those days) manifestly shows that something had preceded, to which 


1 Compare Matt. viii. 20., xi. 19., xviii. 11.; Luke xviii. 8.; John v. 23. 25—27., xxi. 24. 

2 Augustin contra Faustum, lib. xvii. c. 4. Glassii Philologia Sacra, tom. i. p. 649. 
edit. Dathii; or column 1238 of the Leipsic edition, 4to. 1725. 

8 Particularly by Dr. Wilbams in his “ Free Inquiry,” first published in 1771, and again 
in 1789, 4to.; and the editors of the modern Socinian Version of the New Testament: and 
more recently Prof. Andrews Norton in America. 

4 Professor Bauer, of Altorf, in Germany, boldly affirms that the narrative of the mira- 
culous conception, recorded by Matthew and Luke, is a philosophical mythos or fable of later 
date!!! Breviarium Theologix Biblicz, p. 248. Lipsia, 1803. 8vo. So of course Strauss. 
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these words must τοίου. If we examine the end of the second chapter, where 
Jesus is said to have come and dwelt with his parents at Nazareth, it will be mani- 
fest to what time those words are to be referred. Some, indeed, have objected that 
the words “Now in those days” are not the words of Matthew, but of his Greek 
translator, who thus connected the first and second chapters with the third. But 
this conjecture (for the objection amounts to nothing more) is based upon an 
assumed knowledge of such a point, and not on evidence. And, to mention no 
other arguments by which it is opposed, it is contradicted by the following undis- 
puted passage in Matt. iv. 13., where we read “ And Jesus leaving Nazareth.” Now, 
how could St. Matthew have thus recorded his departure from Nazareth, unless 
chap. ii. 13. had preceded, where we are told that he came and dwelt in that town ?? 
Further, in the first and second chapters of Matthew we find quotations made from 
the Old Testament precisely in the same manner as in other parts of his Gospel. 

2. In the second place, it is worthy of remark that the two first chapters of St. 
Matthew's Gospel ure to be found in Al.L the ancient manuscripts now extant which 
are entire, as well as in many that have come down to us mutilated by the hand of 
tine’, and also in all the ancient versions without exception. Some of the manu- 
scripts now extant, particularly the Vatican and the Cambridge manuscripts, and 
the Codex Rescriptus (Z) in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin‘, are un- 
doubtedly of very high antiquity, bearing date from the fourth to the sixth centuries 
at latest, if they are not earlier. The versions carry us still higher. The Peshito 
or Old Syriac, and the Old Latin, are nearly coeval with the formation of the canon 
of the New Testament. The Memphitic, Thebaic, and other versions, also bear 
marks of high antiquity; and though some of them contain discrepancies of more 
or less moment from the copies generally received, yet all of them have this part 
of the Gospel of Matthew, as integral portions of the whole. So, too, the 
recently discovered Curetonian Syriac. 

Much stress, indeed, has been laid upon the genealogy being separated from the 
other parts of the Gospel in some Latin manuscripts; but the spuriousness of the 
genealogy is not suggested by such separation. or, in the first place, as Kuinéel® 
and Marsh® have both remarked, the transcribers of the Latin manuscripts, who 
wrote the genealogy detached from the rest of the Gospel, might be actuated not 
by critical but by theological motives: they found difficulty in reconciling the 
genealogy in Matt. i. with that of Luke iii., and, therefore, they may have wished to 

et rid of it. And, secondly, although the genealogy is thus separated in some 
1 manuscripts, it does not necessarily follow that the copyists either deemed it 
to be without authority, or were desirous of getting rid of it: for, in the illu- 
minated copies of this Gospel, so far from any stigma being thrown upon the 
genealozy (though separated in the way described), it is in general particularly 
embellished, and as much ornamented by the artist as the succeeding passages. 

3. Besides the uncontradicted testimony of manuscripts and versions, we have 
the clear and undisputed evidence of the ancient Fathers in favour of the genuine- 
ness of these chapters, whence they have cited both words and verses in their 


1 This was agreeable to the usage of the Hebrew writers, who, when commencing their 
narratives, were accustomed to add the name of the king, prince, or other person, in whose 
time any event is said to have come to pass, and to preface it with the formula, Jn the 
days of .... To mention no other instances, see Isaiah i. 1. 

* Kuindel, Comm. in Historicos N. 'T. Libros, vol. i. p, 15. 

3 The Codex Ebnerianus, a manuscript written at the close of the fourteenth century, 
was once supposed to begin with Matt. i. 18. Τοῦ δὲ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἡ γέννησις οὕτως ἦν, 
Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise. But since no book can well begin with the 
particle δὲ, now, it was concluded that in the more ancient Greek manuscripts whence the 
Codex Ebnerianus was copied, something preceded, viz. the genealogy, as in other Greek 
manuscripts. Bishop Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part ii. p. 136. And such was the fact, 
for this Codex itself is not defective. See above, p. 220.; also Griesbach’s Ἐπίμετρὸν to his 
Commentarius Criticus in Grecum Matthei Textum, 4to, Jena, 1801. 

4 An account of these manuscripts is given in a former part of this volume. In the Codex 
Rescriptus above noticed, we find the first two chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, with the 
exception of some verses, which are wanting from mutilation, viz. the first sixteen verses 
of the first chapter; and from the seventh to the twelfth and from the twentieth verse 
to the end of the second chapter. 

5 Kuinéel, Comm. in Historicos Libros, Noy. Test. vol. i. p. 13. 

6 Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part. ii. p. 139. 
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writings; to which we may add, that the earliest opposers of Christianity never 
appear to have doubted their genuineness. As the miraculous conception of our 
Saviour is a vital and fundamental doctrine of the Christian revelation, we think 
it right to state these evidences more particularly. 

(1.) Cuement of Alexandria, who lived towards the close of the second century 
(a.p. 194), speaking of the order of the Gospels which he had received from the 
presbyters of more ancient times, says expressly that the Gospels containing the 
genealogies were first written. Here, then, we have two things proved, viz. the 
curiosity and inquisitiveness of the ancient Christians concerning the books of the 
New ‘Testament which they had received, and likewise an assurance of the genuine- 
ness of the genealogies in Matt. i. and Luke iii. This testimony to the first chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel is so strong as to put its antiquity and genuineness beyond 
all question. 

(2.) In a fragment of the ecclesiastical history composed by HEGEsIPPus, a con- 
verted Jew, who flourished a.p. 173, which is preserved by Eusebius”, there is an 
account of the emperor Domitian’s inquiry after the posterity of David, two of 
whom were brought before him: “ for,” adds the historian, ‘‘ he too was afraid of 
the coming of Christ, as well as Herod.” In this passave there is an explicit 
reference to the second chapter of Matthew, which plainly shows that this portion 
of his Gospel was received by this Hebrew Christian, who used our Greek Gospel. 
Or, if he used only the Hebrew edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel, it is equally cer- 
tain that the historical fact alluded to must have been extant in it in the time of 
Hegesippus. 

(3.) Justrix Martyr, who, we have already seen, flourished about the year 140, 
has, in his writings, so many and such decisive references to these two chapters, as 
nearly to supply a recapitulation of all the facts related in them, and in such lan- 
guage as clearly proves that his information was principally derived from those 
chapters. The very words, also, of St. Matthew are sometimes quoted with a pre- 
cision so unequivocal as to determine the source of the quotations. Passages and 
phrases which occur in St. Matthew only, and applications of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah, which are made by no other Evangelist, are adopted 
by him with a literal adherence to St. Matthew’s text, and, what renders the 
demonstration perfect, with a literal adherence to those very citations from the Old 
Testament in which St. Matthew has departed from the words both of the Hebrew 
and of the Septuagint.$ 

As the testimonies of Irenzus and all the later Fathers are undisputed, it is not 
necessary to adduce their evidence. Let us appeal in the next place to— 

4. The Testimonies of the Enemies of Christianity.— Three of these are pecu- 
liarly distinguished for their enmity to the Christian name and faith; viz. the 
emperor Julian, who wrote in the middle of the fourth century; Porphyry, who 
wrote in the third century; and Celsus, who wrote in the middle of the second cen- 
tury. Though their works are lost, their arguments are preserved in the answers 
of their opponents : and from these it appears that they were by no means deficient 
in industry to discover means of invalidating any portion of the Gospel history. 
They stated many objections to particular circumstances in the narrative of the 
miraculous conception, but never entertained the most remote Mea of treating the 
whole as spurious. They did not contend, as our modern objectors do, that St. 
Matthew and St. Luke never wrote these accounts ; but that, in writing them, they 
committed errors or related falsehoods. That Celsus, in particular, was specifically 


1 See the passage at length, both in Greek and English, in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 
το]. ii. pp. 211, 212. and notes; 4to. vol. i. p. 395. 

2 Eecl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 19, 20. See the original passage in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 
vol. ii. pp. 142, 143.; 410. vol. i. pp. 356, 357. 

3 Archbp. Magee on the Atonement, vol. ii. p.440. In pp. 448—454. he has adduced 
the passages at length from Justin. See also Dr. Lardner’s account of Justin, Works, 8vo. 
vol. ii. pp. 119—122.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 343—345. The testimony of Justin is also examined 
at length in Hug’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. ii. § 74, where the words of Mat- 
thew and Justin are exhibited in parallel columns. 

4 See the passage of Julian at length, in Lardner, 8vo. vol. viii. p. 397.; 4to. vol. iv. 
p. 334.; of Porphyry, in Dr. Mill’s Prolegomena to his edition of the New Testament, 
§ 702, 703.; and of Celsus, in Lardner, 8vo. vol, viii. pp. 10, 11, 19—22. 58, 59. 63.; 4to. 
yol. iv. pp. 116 121, 122. 143. 145. 
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acquainted with the genealogy contained in the first chapter is evident; for he 
speaks of historians who trace the genealogy of Jesus from the first father of the 
human family and from Jewish kings.1. By the former, Luke must be intended ; 
and by the latter, Matthew. That Celsus should pass over unnoticed the seeming 
contradiction of the genealogy of Matthew and Luke, is no more remarkable than 
that he should omit to mention many other things.? Besides the testimonies of 
these enemies of. the Gospel, we can produce another of still higher antiquity — 
that of Cerinthus, an heresiarch who was contemporary with the Evangelist St. 
John, Cerinthus received the Gospel of St. Matthew (though not entire), and 
Epiphanius expressly states that his followers ‘preferred ἐξ on account of its 
genealogy.” The same Father also records in terms equally explicit, that “ it is 
ALLOWED by all THAT CERINTHUS MADE USE OF THE BEGINNING of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and from thence endeavoured to prove that Jesus was the Son of Joseph and 
Mary.”* ‘Yo these decisive testimonies of the adversaries of Christianity we add 
a fact by no means unimportant, as an accessary proof; which is, that no objections 
were ever brought against these chapters in the early centuries, during the heat of 
religious contention, when all parties sought to defend themselves, and to assail 
their opponents, by arguments of all kinds, industriously drawn from every 
quarter.* 


fii.] Against the weight of this positive evidence, which so clearly, 
fully, and decisively establishes the genuineness of the narratives of 
the miraculous conception by Matthew and Luke, and places them 
on the same footing with the other parts of the Gospels, the antago- 
nists of their authenticity have attempted to produce arguments partly 
external and partly collateral or internal. 

1. With regard to the external evidence, they affirm, on the authority 
of Epiphanius and Jerome, that these narratives were wanting in the 
copies used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites, that is, by the ancient 
Hebrew Christians, for whose instruction this Gospel was originally 
written, and consequently formed no part of the genuine narrative. 
In this statement, the terms Hebrew Christians, Nazarenes, and 
Ebionites, are classed together as synonymous; whereas they were 
decidedly distinct, as the late Bishop Horsley has long since shown. 


The Hebrew Christians, to whom St. Matthew wrote, were the body of Jewish 
converts in his time, who laid aside the use of the Mosaic law. 

Of the Nazarenes there were two descriptions: 1. The Nazarenes of the better 
sort, who were orthodox in their creed, though they continued to observe the 
Mosaic law; but being great admirers of St. Paul, they could not esteem the Jaw 
generally necessary to salvation. 2. The Nazarenes of a worse sort were bigoted 
to the Jewish law, but still orthodox in their creed, for anything that appears to 
the contrary. ‘These were the proper Nazarenes mentioned by Epiphanius and 
Jerome. Both of these classes of Nazarenes believed Jesus Christ to be born of a 
virgin by the special interposition of God, and consequently received the two first 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

The Ebionites also were divided into two classes: 1, Those who denied our 
Lord's divinity, but admitted the fact of the miraculous conception : consequently 
the two first chapters of Matthew were admitted by them; and, 2. Ebionites of a 
worse sort, who, though they denied the miraculous conception, still maintained an 
union of Jesus with a divine being, which commenced upon his baptism. These 
Ebionites, Epiphanius relates, made use of a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, which 
was not only defective, but also contained many fabulous stories. The Ebionites, 


1 Stor. Opuscula Academica, tom. iii. p. 106. 

2 Schmucker’s Biblical Theology, vol. ii. p. 148. 

3 See the passage of Epiphanius, in Lardner, 8vo, vol. ix. pp. 322. 329.; 4to. vol. iv. 
pp. 565, 570, 

* Quarterly Review, vol. i, p. 321. 
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he adds, branched off from the Nazarenes, and did not appear until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.! 

Now, since the Ebionites “of a worse sort,” as Bishop Horsley terms them, did 
not make their appearance until the commencement of the second century, and as 
they used a mutilated and corrupted copy of Matthew’s Gospel, the absence of the 
two first chapters of Matthew from their Gospel, is so far from making anything 
against the authenticity of those chapters, that, on the contrary, it affords a strong 
evidence for it; since we are enabled satisfactorily to account for the omission of 
those chapters in their copies, and to prove from the united antecedent, concurrent, 
and subsequent testimonies of various writers, both Christians and adversaries of 
Christianity, that they did exist in all the other copies of Matthew’s Gospel, and 
were explicitly referred to or cited by them.? 


2. The collateral or internal arguments against the authenticity of 
these chapters, deduced from their contents, are as follow. 


(1.) It has been admitted by many writers that Mark in most places agrees 
with the method and order both of Matthew and Luke, as also does John, after a 
short introduction concerning the Logos. Mark begins his Gospel at what we call 
the third chapter of Matthew, that is, at the time when John came baptizing in the 
wilderness. It is farther urged that, as it is most probable that Luke was the first 
who published a Gospel, and as he had given the genealogy and a full account of 
the birth, &c. of Christ, there was no necessity for those who came after him to 
repeat the same things, as they were not particularly important to the salvation and 
happiness of man,—the great ends which our Saviour and his disciples had in view. 
Besides, it is alleged that Luke’s account of the birth of Jesus, and of all the sub- 
sequent events, till Joseph and Mary carried him home to Nazareth, which he has 
fully detailed, is totally different from that which is found in the first and second 
chapters of Matthew’s Gospel. No coincidence occurs, excepting Christ’s being 
born at Bethlehem of a virgin. Hence it is inferred by those who oppose the 
authenticity of these chapters, that the absolute silence of Luke respecting many 
remarkable events yields a strong negative argument against it. This inference, 
however, is more specious than solid; but before we admit its force, let us examine 
the premises on which it is founded. The agreement of the four Evangelists is 
readily accounted for, by their narrating the life and transactions of one and the 
same person. Having either been chosen witnesses of our Saviour’s discourses 
and actions (as Matthew and John were), or having derived their information from 
others who had been eye-witnesses of them (as Mark and Luke had), they were 
enabled by inspiration to repeat the former, with little or no variation of words, 
and to relate the latter without any material variation. They did so in their preach - 
ing; and, forming the same judgment of the importance of what they had seen and 
heard, they repeated nearly the same things, and the same words. ‘lhe reason why 
Mark begins at what we call the third chapter of Matthew is to be found in the 
object he had in view in writing his Gospel ; which, being in all probability written 
at Rome, was adapted to the state of the church there. Further, it is not probable 
that Luke’s Gospel was first written: we have already given reasbns for our belief 


1 See the various passages of Irenzxus, Tertullian, Epiphanius, Jerome and other Fathers, 
in Lardner, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 19—24.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 483—485. Bishop Horsley’s Tracts 
in reply to Dr. Priestley, pp. 378—386. (edition of 1789.) Moshiem’s Commentaries on 
the Affairs of Christians, vol. ii. pp. 194204. Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 731—741. 

2 The reader who may be desirous of investigating at length the evidence of the authen- 
ticity of Matt. i. and ii. will find it very copiously discussed in Dr. Nares’s masterly 
Remarks on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, pp. 4—27. (2d edit), Archbp. 
Laurence’s Critical Reflections on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, pp. 14— 
50. 8vo. Oxford, 1811; Archbp. Magee’s Discourses on the Atonement, vol. ii. part i. 
pp. 419—454.; the Quarterly Review, vol. i. pp. 320—326.; the Sixth Sermon in Mr. 
Falconer’s Bampton Lectures for 1810, pp. 176—207.; Dr. Bell’s Arguments in proof of 
the authenticity of the two first chapters of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke prefixed to 
his inquiry into the Divine Missions of John the Baptist and Jesus Christ, 8vo. London, 
1810; and especially to Mr. Bevan’s very complete, and indeed unanswerable “ Vindica- 
tion of the authenticity of the Narratives contained in the first two chapters of the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 1822.” 8yo, 
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that Matthew's Gospel was the first composed, and Luke may not have written his 
Gospel until about the year 63 or 64. His account. of the birth, &c. of Jesus 
Christ is totally different from that of Matthew; whose Gospel being designed for 
the Hebrew Christians, traces the pedigree of our Saviour in the line of Joseph, 
his reputed or legal father, to show the accomplishment of the prophecies contained 
in the Old Testament respecting the Messiah; and then proceeds to notice the fact 
that Christ was born in Bethlehem agreeably to the prediction of Micah, without 
detailing the intermediate circumstances, which, in fact, were not necessary, as he 
wrote at a time when those events were fresh in the recollections of his countrymen 
and contemporaries. Luke, on the contrary, writing for Géntiles who were ignorant 
of Jewish affairs, and-after Matthew composed his Gospel, begins his history much 
farther back than the other Evangelists; is particularly careful in specifying times 
and places; and gives the genealogy of Christ according to his natural descent from 
the Virgin Mary, and carries it up to Adam, to show that he was that very seed of 
the woman, the subject of the first promise to fallen man. The silence of Luke, 
therefore, respecting many remarkable events related by Matthew, admits of an 
easy and satisfactory solution; and concludes nothing against the authenticity of 
his two first chapters. 

(2.) The appearance of a star in the east, directing the Magi to the new-born 
Messiah in Judea (Matt. ii. 1—12.), it has been said, has more the air of an Eastern 
invention than of real history. But such an assertion proves nothing ; and it seems 
to be outweighed by the kind of admission of that acute adversary of the Christian 
faith, Celsus, who flourished towards the close of the second century." 

(3.) It is said to be a circumstance scarcely credible, that “ when Herod had 
heard these things” (the arrival of the Magi, &c.), “he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him.” Now this circumstance is so far from being incredible, that 
it is precisely what we should expect from the well known sanguinary and jealous 
character of Herod, who had caused the death of his wife, his children, and the 
greater part of his family, not to mention numbers of his subjects who fell victims 
to his savage jealousy: so that the Jews, especially the Pharisees, dreaded and 
hated him. 

(4.) Much stress has been laid on the supposed difficulty of reconciling the 
genealogies of Christ, as recorded by Matthew and Luke; but the different designs 
with which those Evangelists composed their respective Gospels account for this 
apparent difficulty ; which has been considered and explained by many writers. 

(5.) The slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem is further objected against the 
authenticity of the second chapter of Matthew, because that event is not mentioned 
by any writer but by the “ supposed Matthew, and by those who quote from him.” 
The credibility of this event, and consequently the authenticity of the Evangelist, 
has likewise been established in the same volume. 

(6.) It is alleged that there are in these two chapters several prophecies cited as 
being fulfilled, but which cannot easily be made to correspond with the events by 
which they are declared to be accomplished. A little attention, however, to the 
Hebrew modes of quoting the prophecies will show the fallacy of this objection. 
For Isa. vii. 14. cited in Matt. 1. 23., and Micah v. 2. cited in Matt. ii. 6., are 

rophecies quoted as being literally accomplished; and Jer. xxxi. 15. cited in 

fatt. ii. 17., and Hos. xi. 1. cited in Matt. ii. 15., are passages from those prophets 
applied to similar facts, introduced with the usual formulas of Jewish writers, 
That it might be fulfilled, and Then was fulfilled. 

Lastly, It is said that the flight of Joseph with Mary and Jesus into Egypt is 
inexplicable; that it could not be from Bethlehem, for Luke expressly says that 
they continued there forty days (ii. 22.), at the expiration of which he was carried 
to Jerusalem to be presented to the Lord, and afterwards was taken to Nazareth 
(39); and that the flight from this latter place was altogether unnecessary, because 
the slaughter did not extend so far. A little attention, however, to the different 
orders pursued by the Evangelists in their Gospels, will remove this seeming 
objection ; and the different narratives concerning our Lord’s infancy, given us by 


1 See the passages at length, in Lardner, 8vo, vol. viii. pp. 11. 59. 63.; 410. vol. iv. pp. 116. 
143. 145. The circumstances of the coming of the wise men and their worshipping of the 
intant Jesus are discussed in Mr. Franks’s Hulsean Prize Dissertation on the Magi, 8vo. 
1814; and the objections of Professor Schleiermacher are satisfactorily refuted in the 
British Critic and Theological Review, vol. ii. pp. 385, 386. 
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Matthew and Luke, will appear very consistent, if we only suppose that, imme- 
diately after the transactions in the temple, Joseph and Mary went to Nazareth, 
as Luke says, but only to settle their affairs there, and soon after returned to 
Bethlehem, where the report of the shepherds, and the favourable impressions it 
had made on the inhabitants (see Luke ii. 17, 18.), would suggest many cogent 
motives to fix their abode. There they might have dwelt many months betore the 
arrival of the wise men related by Matthew: for the order issued by Herod for 
the slaughter of the children, in consequence of the diligent inquiry he had made 
of the Magi concerning the time when the star appeared, affords us ground to con- 
clude that a considerable time had intervened between the birth of the child, or 
the appearance of the star (supposing them to coincide), and the coming of the 
wise men. It is also worthy of observation, that on Joseph’s return from Egypt, 
his first intention seems to have been to go into Judea (see Matt. ii, 22.) ; but, 
through fear of Archelaus, and by divine direction, he fixed at Nazareth, the place 
of his first abode. There he and his family were at the time of the only event 
of our Lord's childhood which Luke has recorded, and therefore it was not to his 
purpose to take notice of any remoyal or other place of abode." 

To sum up the evidence upon this question, the importance of 
which must apologise for the length of the preceding discussion :— 
The commencement of the third chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
shows that something had preceded, analogous to what we read in 
chap. ii, All the ancient manuscripts now extant, as well as all the 
ancient versions (some of which are of extreme antiquity ) contain the 
two first chapters. Justin Martyr, Hegesippus, and Clement of 
Alexandria, who all flourished in the second century, have referred 
to them; as also have Ireneus and all the Fathers who immediately 
succeeded him, and whose testimony is undisputed. Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian, the most acute and inveterate enemies of the 
Gospel, in the second, third, and fourth centuries, likewise admitted 
them. ‘ Thus, we have one continued and unbroken series of testi- 
mony,” of Christians as well as of persons inimical to the Christian 
faith, “from the days of the apostles to the present time; and in 
opposition to this we find only a vague report of the state of a 
Hebrew copy of Matthew’s Gospel, sazd to be received amongst an 
obscure and unrecognised description of Hebrew Christians, who are 
admitted, even by the very writers who claim the support of their 
authenticity, to have mutilated the copy which they possessed, by 
removing the genealogy.” ? 

VII. The voice of antiquity accords with Treneus, Origen, and 
Eusebius in testifying that Matthew wrote his Gospel'in Judea for 
the Jewish nation, while the Church consisted wholly of the cireum- 
cision, that is, of Jewish and Samaritan believers, but principally 
Jewish; and that he wrote it primarily for their use, with a view to 
confirm those who believed, and to convert those who believed not, 
we have, besides historical facts, very strong presumptions from the 
book itself. Every circumstance is carefully pointed out which might 


1 Dr. Priestley’s Notes on the Bible, vol. iii. p. 31. See also Lightfoot’s, Doddridge’s, 
and Macknight’s Harmonies on Matt. ii., and Cellérier’s Introduction au Nouv. Test. 
pp. 334—337. j 

* Archbp. Magee on the Atonement, vol. ii. p. 447. [See Dr. Davidson’s Introduction 
to the N. Test. i. pp. 111—126. for a defence of this portion of St. Matthew against some 
of the more recent forms of objection, such as those of the late Prof. Norton. ] 

3 Trenzeus adv. Her. lib. iii. c. 1. Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. v. c. 8. Origenis Exposit. 
in Matt. apud Euseb, lib. vi. ο. 25. 
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conciliate the faith of that nation; and every unnecessary expression 
is avoided that might in any way tend to obstruct it. To illustrate 
this remark by a few particulars : — There was no sentiment relating 
to the Messiah, with which the Jews were more strongly possessed, 
than that he must be of the race of Abraham, and of the family of 
David. Matthew, therefore, with great propriety, begins his narra- 
tive with the genealogy of Jesus; which, agreeably to the Jewish 
custom, he gives according to his legal descent by Joseph his sup- 
posed father, deducing it from Abraham through David, to show his 
title to the kingdom of Israel. 

That he should be born at Bethlehem in Judea was another cir- 
cumstance in which the learned among the Jews, as taught by the 
prophets, were universally agreed; accordingly, this historian has 
also taken the first opportunity to mention his birth in that town, 
together with some very memorable circumstances that attended it. 
Those passages in the prophets, or other sacred books, which either 
foretell anything that should happen to the Messiah, or admit of an 
allusive application to him, or were in that age generally understood 
to be applicable to events which respect the Messiah, are never 
passed over in silence by this Evangelist. To the Jews who were 
convinced of the inspiration of their sacred writings, the fulfilment 
of prophecy was always strong evidence: accordingly, neither of the 
Evangelists has been more careful than Matthew that no evidence of 
this kind should be overlooked.' 

Further, this Evangelist very frequently refers to Jewish customs, 
and relates most of our Saviour’s discourses against the errors and 
superstitions of the Jews, whose most considerable objections he 
answers. How admirably his Gospel was adapted to that people 
will appear from the following considerations: “ The Jews were 
much disposed to consider the letter of the law as the complete rule 
and measure of moral duty; to place religion in the observance of 
rites and ceremonies, or in a strict adherence to some favourite pre- 
cepts, written or traditionary; to ascribe to themselves sufficient 
power of doing the divine will without the divine assistance; and, 
vain of a civil or legal righteousness, to contemn all others, and 
esteem themselves so just that they needed no repentance, nor any 
expiation but what the law provided. They rested in the covenant 
of circumcision and their descent from Abraham as a sure title to 
salvation, whatever lives they led; and though they looked for a 
Messiah, yet with so little idea of an atonement for sin to be made 
by his death, that the cross proved the great stumbling-block to 
them. They expected him to appear with outward splendour, as the 
dispenser of temporal felicity ; the chief blessings of which were to 
redound to their own nation in an earthly Canaan, and in conquest 
and dominion over the rest of mankind. A tincture of these delusive 
notions, which they had imbibed by education and the doctrine of 
their elders, would be apt to remain with too many, even after their 
admission into the church of Christ. How necessary then was it, 


1 Dr. Campbell’s Translation of the Gospels, vol. ii, p. 18. Dr. ‘Townson’s Works; 
vol. i, pp. 121—137. 
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that just principles concerning the way of life and. happiness, and the 
nature and extent of the Gospel, should be infused into the breasts 
of these sons of Sion, that they might be able to work out their own 
salvation, and promote that of others; since they were to be the salt 
of the earth, and the light of the world ; the first preachers of righteous- 
ness to the nations, and the instruments of calling mankind to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

-ς Matthew, therefore, has chosen, out of the materials before him, 
such parts of our blessed Saviour’s history and discourses as were best 
suited to the purpose of awakening them to a sense of their sins, of 
abating their self-conceit and overweening hopes, of rectifying their 
errors, correcting their prejudices, and exalting and purifying their 
minds. After a short account, more particularly requisite in.the first 
writer of a Gospel, of the genealogy and miraculous birth of Christ, 
and a few circumstances relating to his infancy, he proceeds to describe 
his forerunner John the Baptist, who preached the necessity of repent- 
ance to the race of Abraham and children of the circumcision ; and 
by his testimony prepares us to expect one mightier than he: mightier 
as a prophet in deed and word, and above the sphere of a prophet, 
mighty to sanctify by his spirit, to pardon, reward, and punish by his 
sovereignty. Then the spiritual nature of his kingdom, the pure and 
perfect laws by which it is administered, and the necessity of vital and 
universal obedience to them, are set before us in various discourses, 
beginning with the sermon on the mount, to which St. Matthew 
hastens, as with a rapid pace, to lead his readers. And that the holy 
light shining on the mind by the word and life of Christ, and quick- 
ening the heart by his spirit, might be seconded in his operations by 
the powers of hope and fear,—the twenty-fifth chapter of this Gospel, 
which finishes the legislation of Christ, exhibits him enforcing his 
precepts, and adding a sanction to his laws, by that noble and awful 
description of his future appearance in glory, and the gathering of all 
nations before him to judgment. St. Matthew, then, passing to the 
history of the Passion, shows them that the new covenant, foretold by 
the prophets, was a covenant of spiritual not temporal blessings, 
established in the sufferings and death of Christ, whose blood was 
shed for many, FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS (Matt. xxvi. 28.); 
which it was not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away. To purge the conscience from the pollution of dead and 
sinful works required the blood of Him, who through the eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God. With the instructions of Christ 
are intermixed many hints, that the kingdom of God would not be 
confined to the Jews, but, while numbers of them were excluded 
through unbelief, would be increased by subjects of other nations. 
And thus the devout Israelite was taught, in submission to the will 
and ordinance of Heaven, to embrace the believing Samaritan as a 
brother, and to welcome the admission of the Gentiles into the 
church, which was soon after to commence with the calling of Cor- 
nelius. And as they suffered persecution from their own nation, and 
were to expect it elsewhere in following Christ, all that can fortify 
the mind with neglect of earthly good, and contempt of worldly 
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danger, when they come in competition with our duty, is strongly 
inculcated.” ! 

VIII. The Gospel of Matthew, which comprises twenty-eight 
chapters and 1071 verses, consists of four parts, viz. 


Part I. treats on the Infancy of Jesus Christ. 


Secr. 1. The genealogy of Christ. (i. 1—17.) 

Secr. 2. The birth of Christ. (i. 18—25.) 

Sect. 3. The adoration of the Magi, and slaughter of the infants 
at Bethlehem and in its vicinity. (ii.) 


Part 11. records the Discourses and Actions of John the Baptist, pre- 
paratory to our Saviour’s commencing his Public Ministry. (iii. iv. 
13145) 

Sect. 1. The preaching of John the Baptist, and the baptism of 
Jesus Christ by him. (iii.) 
Stor. 2. The temptation of Christ in the wilderness. (iv. 1—11.) 


Parr III. relates the Discourses and Actions of Christ in Galilee, by 
which he demonstrated that he was the Messiah. (iv. 12—xx. 16.) 


Sect. 1. Christ goes into Galilee, calls Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John, and performs various miraculous cures, (iv. 12—25.) 
Secr. 2, The sermon on the mount. (v. vi. vii.) showing, 


§ i. Who only are truly happy (v. 1—12.), and the duty of Christians to be 
exemplary. (13—16.) 

§ ii. The design of Christ’s coming, viz. to ratify the divine law (17—20.), 
which had been much impaired by the traditions of the Pharisees.—1. 1N 
RESPECT OF ITS EXTENT. ‘This is exemplified in what concerns, 1. Murder 
(21—26.) ; 2. Adultery (27—30.) ; 3. Divorce (31, 32.); 4. Oaths (33—87.) ; 
5. [Retaliation (38—42.); 6. The love of our neighbour (43—48.)—11. IN 
RESPECT OF MOTIVE ;—where the end is applause, the virtue is destroyed. This 
is exemplified, 1. In almsgiving (vi. 1—4.); 2. In prayer (5—15.); 3. In 
JSasting. (16—18.) 

§ iii. Heavenly-mindedness enforced by various considerations. (vi. 19—34.) 

§ iv. Cautions against censoriousness in judging of others (vii. 1—5.); admoni- 
tions to discretion in dispensing religious benefits (6.); to assiduity in pursu- 
ing spiritual good (7—11.); to humanity and equity in our behaviour to all 
(12.); and to withstand all sinful affections (13, 14.) ; warnings against false 
teachers, who are commonly known by their actions (15—20); the wisdom of 
adding practice to knowledge, and the insignificancy of the latter without the 
former. (21—29.) 


Srcr. 3. A narrative of several miracles performed by Christ, and 
of the call of Matthew. (viii. ix.) 

Sect. 4, Christ’s charge to his twelve apostles, whom he sent forth 
to preach to the Jews. (x. xi. 1.) 

Secr. 5. relates the manner in which the discourses and actions of 
Jesus Christ were received by various descriptions of men, and 
the effect produced by his discourses and miracles. (xi. 2—xvi. 
1—12.) 

Sect. 6. contains the discourses and actions of Christ, immediately 
concerning his disciples. (xvi. 13—xx. 1—16.) 


' Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 5—-7. 
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Part LV. contains the Transactions relative to the Passion and Resur- 
rection of Christ. (xx. 17—xxviil.) 


Sect. 1. The discourses and miracle of Christ in his way to Jeru- 
salem. (xx. 17—34.) 
Sect. 2. The transactions at Jerusalem until his passion. 


§ i. On Palm Sunday (as we now call it), or the jirst day of Passion-week, 
Christ makes his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, where he expels the money- 
changers, and other traders out of the temple. (xxi. 1--17.) 

§ ii. On Monday, or the second day of Passion-week.—The barren fig-tree 
withered. (xxi, 18—22.) 

§ iii. On Tuesday, or the third day of Passion-week. 

(a) In the Temple.—The chiet priests and elders confuted, 1. By a question 
concerning John’s baptism (xxi. 23—27.) ;—2. By the parables of the two 
sons (28—32.), and of the labourers of the vineyard (33—44.) ; for which 
they seek to lay hands on him. (45, 46.) The parable of the marriage- 
feast. (xxii. 1—14.) Christ confutes the Pharisees and Sadducees by show- 
ing, 1. The lawfulness of paying tribute (xxii. 15—22.) ;—2. Proving the 
resurrection. (23—33.)—3. The great commandment (34—40.), and silences 
the Pharisees (41—46.), against whom he denounces eight woes for their 
hypocrisy (xxiii. 1—36.) ; his lamentation over Jerusalem. (37—39.) 

(0) Out of the Temple—Christ’s prophetic discourse concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the world ἀιών (xxiv.); the parables of 
the ten virgins, and of the talents, and the judgment. (xxv.) 

§ iv. On Wednesday, or the fourth day of Passion-week, Christ forewarns his 
disciples of his approaching crucifixion : the chief priests consult to apprehend 
him. (8—5.) A woman anoints Christ at Bethany. (xxvi. 6—13.) 

§ v. On Thursday, or the fifth day of Passion-week.—Judas covenants to be- 
tray him (14—16.) ; the passover prepared. (17—19.) 

§ vi. On the Passover day, that is, from Thursday evening to Friday evening of 

_ Passion-week. 

(a) In the evening Christ eats the Passover (xxvi. 20—25.), and institutes the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. (26—29.) 

(Ὁ) Towards night Jesus, 1. Foretells the cowardice of the apostles. (xxvi. 
33—35 )—2. Is in an agony. (36—46.)—3. Is apprehended, reproves Peter 
and the multitude, and is forsaken by all. (47—56.) 

(¢) During the night, 1. Christ is led to Caiaphas, falsely accused, condemned, 
and derided. (57—68.)—2. Peter’s denial of Christ and repentance. (69—75.) 

(d) On Friday morning. —1. Jesus being delivered to Pilate, Judas commits 
suicide. (xxvii. 1—10.) — 2. Transactions before Pilate. (11—26.) —3. Christ 
is mocked and led forth. (27—32.) 

(6) Transactions of the third hour.—The vinegar and gall; the crucifixion ; 
Christ’s garments divided ; the inscription on the cross; the two robbers; 
blasphemies of the Jews. (xxvii. 33—44.) ὺ 

(f) From the sixth to the ninth hour.—The darkness over the land; Christ's 
last agony and death; its concomitant events. (xxvii. 45—56.) 

(g) Between the ninth hour and sunset, Christ is interred by Joseph of 
Arimathea. (xxvii. 57—61.) 


Sect. 3. The transactions on the Sabbath of the Passover-week 
(that is, from sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday in Passion- 
week).— The sepulchre of Christ secured. (xxvii. 62 -- 66.) 

Sect. 4. Transactions after Christ’s resurrection, chiefly on Kaster- 
day. 

§ i. Christ’s resurrection testified, first, to the women by an angel (xxviii. 
1—8.), and afterwards by Christ himself. (9, 10.) 


§ ii. The resurrection denied by his adversaries (xxvii. 11—15.), but proved 
to the apostles. (16—20.) 
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IX. Except John, the Evangelist Matthew enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunity for writing a regular and connected narrative of the life of 
Christ, according to the order of time and the exact series of his trans- 
actions. His style is everywhere plain and perspicuous, and he is 
eminently distinguished for the clearness and particularity with which 
he has related many of our Saviour’s discourses and moral instructions. 
** Of these, his sermon on the mount, his charge to the apostles, his 
illustrations of the nature of his kingdom, and his prophecy on Mount 
Olivet, are examples. He has also worderfully united simplicity and 
energy in relating the replies of his master to the cavils of his ad- 
versaries.”! He is the only Evangelist who has given us an account 
of our Lord’s description of the process of the judgment narrated in 
chap. xxv. and parts of chap. xiii. ; and his relation of that momentous 
event is awfully impressive. 

{In general, it may be said that in St. Matthew the teaching of our 
Lord is presented with especial prominence; so much so, that the 
narration of his actions is commonly subservient to his instructions 
which are introduced; but everywhere there is kept in view the 
evolution of the twofold title of the first verse, ‘Son of David,” 
* Son of Abraham.” | 


CHAP. IV. 
ON THE GOSPEL BY ST. MARK. 


I. Tue title of the Gospel by St. Mark is, in the Vatican manuscript, 
κατὰ Μάρκον, according to Mark. In the Alexandrian MS., the 
Codex Beze, L. the Codex Regius, 62 (formerly 2862, Stephani 7’), 
and most other ancient copies, it 1s Εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Μάρκον, the 
Gospel according to Mark ; and in some manuscripts and editions, To 
κατὰ Μάρκον ἅγιον Evayyédvov, the Holy Gospel according to Mark, or 
(as in the authorised English version), the Gospel according to St. 
Mark.’ 

II. This Evangelist was not an Apostle, or companion of Jesus Christ 
during his ministry, though Epiphanius and several other Fathers 
affirm, on the ground of mere fancy, that he was one of the seventy 
disciples. All that we learn from the New Testament concerning 
him is, that he was “ sister’s son to Barnabas” (Col. iv. 10.), and the 
son of Mary, a pious woman of Jerusalem, at whose house the 
Apostles and first Christians often assembled. (Acts xii. 12.) His 
Hebrew name was John*; and Michaelis thinks, that he adopted the 

1 Dr. Campbell on the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 20. Dr. Harwood’s Introd. to the New Test. 
vol. i. p. 176. Bishop Cleaver has an excellent Discourse on the Style of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in his Sermons on Select Subjects, pp. 189—205. 

* Griesbach, Noy. Test. tom. i. on Mark i. 1. 

8 [It should be noticed that some have doubted the identification of “ John whose sur- 
name was Mark” with Mark the author of our second Gospel. Others, again, have said 
that it is by “ tradition ” that we know Mark to have been the author of this book. It is 
not usual, however, to apply “tradition” in this sense to the name of an author which has 


been received as always prefixed to a book; it is rather of the character of a certificate of 
origin. And farther, that Mark was the name of the writer of our second Gospel we know 
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surname of Mark when he left Judza to preach the Gospel in foreign 
countries,—a practice not unusual among the Jews of that age, who 
frequently assumed a name more familiar to the nations which they 
visited than that by which they had been distinguished in their own 
country. From Peter’s styling him his son (1 Pet. v. 13.), this Evangelist 
is supposed to have been converted by St. Peter; and on his deliver- 
ance (A.D. 44, recorded in Acts xii. 12.), Mark went from Jerusalem 
with Paul and Barnabas, and soon after accompanied them to other 
countries as their minister (Acts xiii. 5.); but declining to attend 
them through their whole progress, he returned to Jerusalem. After- 
wards, however, when Paul and Barnabas settled at Antioch on the 
termination of their journey, we find Mark with them, and disposed 
to accompany them in their future journeys. At this time he went 
with Barnabas to Cyprus (Acts xv. 37—39.); and subsequently was 
at Rome during St. Paul’s confinement in that city, whence Mark 
sent his salutations to Philemon (24.), and to the church at Colosse. 
(Col. iv. 10.) From Rome he probably went into Asia, where it has 
been thought that he found St. Peter, and that he returned to that 
city with him. St. Paul, however, himself (2 Tim. iv. 11.) directs 
Timothy to bring Mark with him to Rome, and this would sufficiently 
explain his presence in that metropolis, in which he is supposed to 
have written and published his Gospel. Such are the outlines of 
this Evangelist’s history, as furnished to us by the New Testament. 
From Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Jerome !, we learn that Mark, after 
he had written his Gospel, went to Egypt; and, having planted a 
church at Alexandria, Jerome states that he died and was buried 
there in the eighth year of the reign of Nero. But these statements 
are no better than groundless conjectures. Baronius, Cave, Wetstein, 
and other writers, affirm that St. Mark suffered martyrdom ; but this 
fact is not mentioned by Eusebius or any other ancient writer, and 
is contradicted by Jerome, whose expressions seem to imply that he 
died a natural death. 

III. That Mark was the author of the Gospel which bears his 
name, is proved by the unanimous testimony of ancient Christians, 


of historical attestation from the statement of John the Presbyter, his contemporary. It is 
very mischievous to confound history with mere tradition, for in this ‘way we lose all 
objective certainty as to facts. It may be said that there is more than a traditional ground 
for identifying John Mark with Mark the Evangelist. A Latin Preface to St. Mark’s 
Gospel contained in very ancient MSS, states rather oddly, “ denique amputasse sibi post 
fidem pollicem dicitur, ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur; sed tantum consentiens fidei 
preedestinata potuit electio ut nec sic in opere verbi perderet quod prius meruerat in 
genere” Even if this Preface be not the work of Jerome, it is at least nearly coeval with 
him. This statement seems to have originated in some misunderstanding of Acts xiii. 13., 
and xv. 37, 38., in which is described how John Mark departed from the work of Christian 
service, thus becoming figuratively pollice truncus. The latter part of the sentence seems 
to relate to the later service of John Mark as spoken of in 2 Tim. iv. 11. Thus whenever 
this story arose John Mark and the Evangelist were absolutely identified. (See a paper 
“Why was the epithet ‘stump-fingered’ applied to St. Mark?” in the “ Journal of Classi- 
cal and Sacred Philology,” June 1855, p. 224., by the present editor.) That this story, 
or this epithet, as applied to St. Mark is very early may be seen from his being termed 
“ stump-fingered,” κολοβοδάκτυλος by Hippolytus (Philosophumena, vii. 30.). | 

1 See the passages of these writers in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 82—84.; 
4to, vol. 111, pp. 176, 177. 
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particularly Papias!, who distinctly cites John the Presbyter; by 
several ancient writers of the first century consulted by Eusebius? ; 
by Justin Martyr’, Tatian‘, Ireneus*, Clement of Alexandria®, 
Tertullian?, Ammonius’, Origen®, and by all the Fathers of the 
third and following centuries.'° Though not cited by name, this 
Gospel appears to have been alluded to by Clement of Rome in the 
first century!!; but the testimony of antiquity is not equally uni- 
form concerning the order in which it should be placed. Clement 
of Alexandria affirms that the Gospels containing the genealogies 
were first written: according to this account, Mark wrote after 
Luke; but Papias, on the information of John the Presbyter, a 
disciple of Jesus, and a companion of the apostles, places this the 
second in order; and with him agree Irenzus and other writers. 

Satisfactory as is the testimony to the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Gospel of Mark, generally, some critics have thought that the 
last twelve verses of the sixteenth chapter were not written by the 
Evangelist.!2 The following is a concise statement of the question. 
Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, has said in his second dis- 
course on the resurrection, that this Gospel terminates in the more 

. . » cal / . 

correct copies with the words ἐφοβοῦντο yap, for they were afraid: 
and Jerome has observed!3, that few of the Greek MSS. which he 
had seen contained these verses. But the very concise affirmation 
of Jerome is greatly restricted by what he had himself said of a 
various reading in the fourteenth verse, viz. that it is found in gui- 
busdam exemplaribus, et maxime Grecis codicibus. It is evident, 
therefore, that, in the former passage, he has exaggerated, — which 
is no unusual occurrence with this writer. With regard to the as- 
sertion of Gregory, at this distance of time it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine what he meant by the most exact manuscripts. 
Perhaps he intended MSS. more correctly written, but this merit 
alone would add nothing to their authority; nor can we now ascer- 
tain the recension to which they belonged. We must, therefore, 
examine the evidences which actually exist. The verses in question 
are certainly wanting in the Vatican manuscript; and in Nos. 137. 
and 138. of Griesbach’s notation they are marked with an asterisk ; 
they are also wanting in the canons of Eusebius: but, on the other 
hand, their authenticity is attested by authorities of the greatest im- 

1 4.p. 116. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 109. 112.; 410. vol. i. pp. 338, 339. 

2 Eccl. Hist. lib. iil. ς, 33. 

% λιν. 140. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 120.; 4to. vol. i. p. 844. 

4 4,p. 172. Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 188.; 4to. vol. 1. p. 354. 

5 a.p. 178. Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 158, 159.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 365, 366. 

6 4. Ὁ. 194. Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 211, 212.; 4to. vol. 1. p. 395. 

7 a. Ὁ. 200. Ibid. ϑνο. vol. ii. pp. 257, 258.; 4to. vol. i. p. 420. 

8 4. Ὁ, 220. Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 414, et seg.; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 503, et seq. 

” a. vp. 230. Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 466, 467.; 4to. vol. i. p. 332. 
. 10 See the later testimonies in Lardner, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 87—90.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 179, 
180. 
" [Compare Clem. xv. with Mark vii. 6.] 

12 Michaelis (Introd. chap. iii. sect. iii. vol. i. pp. 87—97.) has brought forward some 
strong objections to the canonical authority of the Gospel of Mark. As his objections 
apply equally to the Gospel of Luke, the reader is referred to pp. 445, et seq. infra; where 


those objections are considered, and (it is hoped) satisfactorily refuted. 
15. Quest. ad Hedib. Quest. 3. 
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portance. These verses are extant in the Codex Alexandrinus; the 
most considerable portion of the disputed passage (that is, the seven 
first verses) is in the Codex Bezex, ἃ primé manu, but the remainder 
has been added by a later hand; and they are extant in the Greek 
commentaries of Theophylact. The whole twelve verses are like- 
wise found in the Peshito (or Old Syriac) and Arabic versions, and 
in those MSS. of the Vulgate Latin Version which are not muti- 
lated at the end of the second Gospel; and they are cited by Au- 
gustine, Ambrose, and Leo bishop of Rome (surnamed the Great), 
who followed this version. But what is of most importance is, that 
the manner in which so ancient a writer as Ireneus, in the second 
century, refers to this Gospel, renders it highly probable that the 
whole passage was read in all the copies known to him. His words 
are these : — In fine autem Evangelit, ait Marcus: Et quidem Dominus 
Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in ceelo, et sedet ad dexteram 

cet 

The verse here quoted is the nineteenth, and the chapter contains 
only twenty verses. Hippolytus, who wrote in the early part of the 
third century, also bears testimony in favour of the disputed frag- 
ment in the beginning of this book Περὶ Χαρισμάτων. It is further 
worthy of notice, that there is not a single manuscript containing 
this verse, which has not also the whole passage from the eighth to 
the end; nor is there a single manuscript, in which this verse is 
wanting, that does not also want the whole. No authority of equal 
antiquity has yet been produced on the other side. It has been con- 
jectured that the difficulty of reconciling Mark’s account of our 
Lord’s appearances, after his resurrection, with those of the other 
Evangelists, has emboldened some transcribers to omit them. The 
plausibility of this conjecture renders it highly probable: to which 
we may subjoin, that the abruptness of the conclusion of this history, 
without the words in question, and the want of any thing like a 
reason for adding them if they had not been there originally, afford 
a strong collateral proof of their authenticity. Transcribers, Dr. 
Campbell well remarks, presume to add and alter in order to remove 
contradictions, but not in order to make them. The conclusion, 
therefore is, that the disputed fragment is an integral part of the 
Gospel of Mark, and consequently is genuine.” 

[A full statement of this question may be seen in Tregelles’s 
** Account of the printed Text,” pp. 246—261. Eusebius, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, Severus of Antioch, Jerome, as well 
as other writers, especially Greeks, testify that these verses were 
not written by St. Mark, or not found in the best copies. Also they 
are omitted in B. (Codex Vaticanus), in the Latin Codex Bobbiensis 
(A), in the old MSS. of the Armenian, and in an Arabic version in 
the Vatican. In L. another termination is given, and then it is 
stated that thzs is also extant. On the other hand, it is perfectly 


1 Adv. Her. lib. iii. 6. 10. (al. 11.) 

2 Griesbach, Comm. Crit. in Text. Nov. Test. Particula τι. p. 199. Dr. Campbell on 
the Gospels, note on Mark xvi. (vol. ii. p. 405. 3d edit.) Cellérier, Introd. au N. T. 
pp. 344—852. Hug’s Introduction, Fosdick’s Translation, p. 478. &c. (omitted in the last 
German edition). 
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certain that from the second century and onward, these verses have 
been known as part of this Gospel (whoever was their author). The 
conclusions drawn from the arguments given at length in the place 
cited above, are, — 

“JT, That the book of Mark himself extends no farther than ἐφο- 
βοῦντο yap, xvi. 8. 

“TI. That the remaining twelve verses, by whomsoever written, 
have a full claim to be received as an authentic part of the second 
Gospel, and that the full reception of early testimony on this ques- 
tion does not in the least involve their rejection as not being a part 
of canonical Scripture.” | 

IV. Although the genuineness and authenticity of Mark’s Gospel 
are thus satisfactorily ascertained, considerable uncertainty prevails 
as to the time when it was composed. It is allowed by all the 
ancient authors that Mark wrote it at Rome; and many of them 
assert that he was no more than an amanuensis or interpreter to 
Peter, who dictated this Gospel to him, though others affirm that he 
wrote it after Peter’s death. Hence a variety of dates has been 
assigned between the years 56 and 65; so that it becomes difficult 
to determine the precise year when it was written. But as it is 
evident from the Evangelist’s own narrative (Mark xvi. 20.), that he 
did not write until after the apostles had dispersed themselves among 
the Gentiles, and had preached the Gospel every where, the Lord 
working with them and confirming the words with signs following ; 
and as it does not appear that ad/ the apostles quitted Judea earlier 
than the year 50! (though several of them laboured among the 
Gentiles with great success), it has been argued that we shall ap- 
proximate nearest to the real date, if we assign it to the year 63 or 
64, at which time Peter was at Rome. ‘This conclusion rests on 
two assumptions; 1. That the last verses were written by St. Mark 
himself; and 2. that the apostles did not disperse before A.D. 50. 
On other grounds we may safely conclude that Mark could not have 
written as interpres Petri before A.D. 64. 

V. St. Peter having publicly preached the Christian religion at 
Rome, many who were present intreated Mark, as he had for a long 
time been that apostle’s companion, and had a clear understanding of 
what Peter had delivered, that he would commit the particulars to 
writing. Accordingly, when Mark had finished his Gospel, he deli- 
vered it to the persons who made this request. Such is the unanimous 
testimony of ancient writers”, which is further confirmed by internal 
evidence, derived from the Gospel itself. Thus, the great humility of 
Peter is conspicuous in every part of it, where any thing is related or 
might be related of him; his weakness and fall being fully exposed 
to view, while the things which redound to his honour are either 
slightly touched or wholly concealed. And with regard to Christ, 
scarcely an action that was done, or word spoken by him, is mentioned, 
at which this apostle was not present, and with such minuteness of 

1 See Dr. Lardner’s Supplement to his Credibility, chap. 7., where this subject is amply 
d'scussed. Works, 8vo, vol. viii. pp. 65—77.; 410. vol. iii. pp. 167—173. 

* Clemens Alexandr. apud Eusebii Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. e. 14, Jerome, de Viris Illustri- 
bus, cap. viii. Tertulliani Opera, p. 505. edit. Rigaltii. 
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circumstance as shows that the person who dictated the Gospel had 
been an eye-witness of the transactions recorded in it.' 

From the Hebraisms discoverable in the style of this Gospel, we 
should readily conclude that its author was by birth and education a 
Jew; but the numerous Latinisms? it contains, not only show that it 
was composed by a person who had lived among the Latins, but also 
that it was written beyond the confines of Judea. That this Gospel 
was designed principally for Gentile believers (though we know that 
there were some Jewish converts in the church of Rome), is further 
evident from the explanations introduced by the Evangelist, which 
would have been unnecessary, if he had written for Hebrew Christians 
exclusively. Thus, the first time the Jordan is mentioned, the ap- 
pellation “ river” is added to the name. (Mark i. 5.) Again, as the 
Romans could not understand the Jewish phrase of “ defiled or common 
hands,” the Evangelist adds the parenthetical explanation of “ that is, 
unwashen.” (vil. 2.) When he uses the word corban, he subjoins the 
interpretation, “‘ that is, a gift” (vii. 11.); and instead of the word 
mammon, he uses the common term χρήματα, “riches.” Again, the 
word Gehenna, which in our version is translated hell (ix. 43.), 
originally signified the valley of Hinnom, where infants had been 
sacrificed to Moloch, and where a continual fire was afterwards 
maintained to consume the filth of Jerusalem. As this word could 
not have been understood by a foreigner, the Evangelist adds the 
words, ‘ unquenchable fire” by way of explanation. These par- 
ticularities corroborate the historical evidence above cited, that Mark 
designed his Gospel for the use of Gentile Christians.? 

Lastly, the manner in which St. Mark relates the life of our 
Saviour is an additional evidence that he wrote for Gentile Chris- 
tians. His narrative is clear, exact, and concise, and his exordium is 
singularly striking, for St. Mark announces Jesus Christ at once as 
the Son of God (i. 1.), an august title, the more likely to engage the 
attention of the Romans: omitting the genealogy of Christ, his 
miraculous conception, the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, and 
other particulars, he proceeds at once to the ministry of his fore- 
runner. 

VI. That this Evangelist wrote his Gospel in Greek \s attested by 
the uninterrupted voice of antiquity ; nor was this point ever dis- 
puted until the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine, and, after them, 
the Jesuit Inchofer, anxious to exalt the language in which the Latin 
Vulgate version was executed, affirmed that Mark wrote in Latin.! 
This assertion, however, not only contradicts historical evidence, but 
(as Michaelis has well observed) is in itself almost incredible : for, as 
the Latin Church, from the very earliest ages of Christianity, was in a 
very flourishing state, and as the Latin language was diffused over the 
whole Roman empire, the Latin original of Mark’s Gospel, if it had 
ever existed, could not have been neglected in sucha manner as that 


1 See several instances of this adduced in Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 151—163. 
2 Several of these Latinisms are specified above, p. 14. 
8 Dr. Campbell’s Pref. to Mark, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 
4 Pritii, Introd. ad Lect. Noy. Test. p. 311. 
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no copy of it should descend to posterity. The only semblance of 
testimony that has been produced in support of this opinion, is the 
subscription annexed to some MSS. of the old Syriac that Mark 
wrote in the Romish, that is, in the Latin language, and that in the 
Philoxenian version, which explains Romish by Frankish. But sub- 
scriptions of this kind are of no authority whatever; for the authors 
of them are unknown, and some of them contain the most glaring 
errors. Besides, as the Syriac version was made in the East, and 
taken immediately from the Greek, no appeal can be made to a Sy- 
riac subscription in regard to the language in which Mark wrote at 
Rome.'! The advocates for the Latin original of this Gospel have 
appealed to a Latin manuscript pretended to be the autograph of the 
Lvangelist himself, and said to be preserved in the library of St. Mark 
at Venice. But this is now proved to be a mere fable; for the 
Venetian manuscript formerly made part of the Latin manuscript 
preserved at Friuli (Codex Foro-Juliensis), most of which was 
printed by Blanchini in his Evangeliarium Quadruplex. The Venice 
manuscript contained the first forty pages, or five quaternions of 
Mark’s Gospel; the two last quaternions, or sixteen pages, are pre- 
served at Prague, where they were printed by M. Dobrowsky, under 
the title of Kraymentum Pragense Evangelit S. Marci vulgo auto- 
graphi. 1778. 4to.? 

VII. The Gospel of Mark consists (in our modern division) of 
sixteen chapters, which may be divided into three parts; viz. 


Part I. The transactions from the Baptism of Christ to his entering 
on the more public part of his Ministry. (ch. 1. 1—13.) 

Part Il. The Discourses and Actions of Jesus Christ to his going up 
to Jerusalem to the fourth and last Passover. (i, 14—x. 


Sect. 1. The transactions between the first and second passovers. 
(i. 14—46., ii. 1—22.) 

Sect. 2. The transactions between the second and third pass- 
overs. (ii. 23—28., ili.—vi. ) 

Sect. 3. The transactions of the third passover to Christ’s going 
up to Jerusalem to the fourth passover. (vii.—x.) 


Part. III. The Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Christ. (xi.—xvi.) 


Secr. 1. The jirst day of Passion-week, or Palm Sunday — 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. (xi. 1—11.) 


! Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 225. See also Jones on the Canon of the New Test. vol. iii. 
pp. 67- 69. 

2 The history of the pretended autograph manuscript of St. Mark is briefly as follows. 
There was, at Aquileia, a very ancient Latin MS. of the four Gospels; two quaternions or 
sixteen pages of which the emperor Charles IV. obtained in 1354 from Nicholas, patriarch 
of Aquileia, and sent them to Prague. The remaining five quaternions the canons of the 
church at Aquileia, during the troubles which befel that city, carried to Friuli, together 
with other valuable articles belonging to their church, a, Ὁ. 1420; and from the inha- 
bitants of Friuli the Venetian Doge, Tomaso Mocenico, obtained these five quaternions, 
which were subsequently passed for the original autograph of St. Mark. (Alber, Herme- 
neut., Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 238.) There is a particular account of the Prague Fragment 
of St. Mark’s Gospel, by Schoepflin, in the third volume of the Historia et Commentationes 
Academiz Electoralis Theodoro-Palatine, 8vo. Manheim, 1773 ; in which a fac-simile is 
given. The account is abridged, and the fac-simile copied in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1778, vol. xlvi. pp. 321, 322. 
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‘Sect. 2. The transactions of the second day, or Monday. (x1. 
12—19.) 

Secr. 3. The transactions of the third day, or Tuesday — 

δ i. In the morning. (xi. 20—33. xii.) 

5 ἢν In the evening. (xiii.) 

Secr. 4. The transactions of the fourth day, or Wednesday. 
(xiv. 1—9.) 

Sect. 5. The transactions of the fifth day, or Thursday. (xiv. 
10—16.) 

Sect. 6. The transactions of the Passover-day, that is, from 
Thursday evening to Friday evening of the Passion-week; 
including the institution of the Lord’s Supper, Christ’s agony 
in the garden, his being betrayed by Judas, his trial, cruci- 
fixion, and burial. (xiv. 17—72., xv.) 

Sect. 7. The transactions after the resurrection of Christ. (xvi.) 


VIII. From the striking coincidence between the Gospel of Mark 
and that of Matthew, several learned men have imagined that Mark 
compiled his Gospel from him, Augustine asserted that Mark was 
a servile copyist (pedissequus) and epitomiser of Matthew, and his 
opinion has been adopted by Simon, Calmet, Adler!, Owen, Har- 
wood, and others. 

In the year 1782, Koppe published a dissertation”, in which he 
has proved that this hypothesis is no longer tenable, and Michaelis 
has acquiesced in the result of his inquiries. The following obser- 
vations are chiefly abridged from both these writers. 

The assertion, that Mark abridged the Gospel of Matthew, con- 
tradicts the unanimous voice of antiquity, which states that Mark 
wrote his Gospel under the inspection and dictation of Peter; and, 
although there is a coincidence between these two Evangelists, yet it 
does not thence necessarily follow that he abridged the Gospel of 
Matthew. For, in the first place, he frequently deviates from 
Matthew in the order of time, or in the arrangement of his facts', 
and likewise adds many things of which Matthew has taken no notice 
whatever.4 Now, as Matthew was an apostle, and eye-witness of 
the facts which he related, Mark could not have desired better au- 
thority ; if, therefore, he had Matthew’s Gospel before him when he 
wrote his own, he would scarcely have adopted a different arrange- 
ment, or have inserted facts which he could not have found in his 
original author. 

Again, although there are several parts of Matthew’s Gospel which 


1 Prof. Adler’s hypothesis is, that Mark first epitomised the Gospel of Matthew into 
Greek, omitting those topics which the heathens (for whom he wrote) would not under- 
stand; such as the Genealogy, the Discourse delivered on the Mount, the 23d chapter, 
which was addressed to the Pharisees, some references to the Old Testament, and a few 
parables. After which he imagines (for the hypothesis is utterly destitute of provuf) that 
the whole was translated into Greek, for the use of the Greek or Hellenis.ic Jews. 

2 The title of this tract is Marcus non Epitomator Matthei. It was reprinted by Pott 
and Ruperti in the first volume of their Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum. Helm- 
stadt, 1800. 8vo. 

3 Koppe has given thirteen instances. See Pott’s Sylloge, vol. i. pp. 55—57. 

4 Koppe has given twenty-three instances of these additions, Ibid. pp. 59—64. 
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an Evangelist, who wrote chiefly for the use of the Romans, might 
not improperly omit— such as the genealogy—the healing of the 
centurion’s servant at Capernaum— Christ’s argument to John’s dis- 
ciples, to prove that he was the Messiah —the sermon on the mount 
—some prophecies from the Old Testament —and the narrative of 
the death of Judas Iscariot ;—yet, on the other hand, there are 
several relations in Matthew’s Gospel, for the omission of which it 
is very difficult to assign a reason, and which therefore lead to the 
conclusion that his Gospel was not used by Mark.—-See particularly 
the discourses and parables related in Matt. viii. 18—-22.; x. 15—22. ; 
xi, 20—30.; xii. 33—45. ; xin. 1—39. ; xvii. 10--- 95: xix. 10—12. ; 
xx. 16.; and xxi. 1—14.! 

Lastly, Mark’s imperfect description of Christ’s transactions with 
the apostles, after his resurrection, affords the strongest proof that he 
was totally unacquainted with the contents of Matthew’s Gospel. 
The latter Evangelist has given us a very circumstantial description 
of Christ’s conversation with his apostles on a mountain in Galilee, 
yet the former, though he had before related Christ’s promise that 
he would go before them into Galilee, has, in the last chapter of his 
Gospel, no account whatever of Christ’s appearance in Galilee. Now, 
if he had read Matthew’s Gospel, this important event could not 
have been unknown to him, and consequently he would not have 
neglected to record it. 

Michaelis further observes, that if Mark had had Matthew’s Gos- 
pel before him, he would have avoided every appearance of contra- 
diction to the accounts given by an apostle and an eye-witness. His 
account of the call of Levi, under the very same circumstance as 
Matthew mentions his own call, is at least a variation from Matthew’s 
description ; and this very variation would have been avoided, if 
Mark had had access to Matthew’s Gospel. The same may be ob- 
served of Mark x. 46., where only one blind man is mentioned, 
whereas Matthew, in the parallel passage, mentions two. In Mark’s 
account of Peter’s denial of Christ, the very same woman, who ad- 
dressed Peter the first time, addressed him likewise the second time, 
whereas, according to Matthew, he was addressed by a different 
person; for Mark (xiv. 69.) uses the expression ἡ παιδισκή, the maid, 
which, without a violation of grammar, can be construed only of the 
same maid who had been mentioned immediately before, [unless 
indeed it means the maid who kept the door,] whereas Matthew 
(xxvi. 71.) has ἀλλή, another maid.2 Now, in whatever manner 

1 Koppe has specified several other omissions in the Gospel of St. Mark, which we have 
not room to enumerate. See Pott’s Sylloge, vol. i. pp. 49—53. 

2 The whole difficulty, in reconciling this apparent discrepancy between the two Evan- 
gelists, “has arisen from the vain expectation that they must always agree with each 
other in the most minute and trivial particulars: as if the credibility of our religion rested 
on such agreement, or any reasonable scheme of inspiration required this exact corre- 
spondency, The solution, which Michaelis afterwards offered in his Anmerkungen, affords 
all the satisfaction which a candid mind can desire. After stating that Matthew had said 
* another maid,’ Mark ‘ the maid,’ and Luke ‘ another man (€répos), he observes, the whole 
contradiction vanishes at once, if we only attend to John, the quiet spectator of all which 
passed. For he writes (xviii, 25.) ‘ They said unto him, Wast thou not also one of his 


disciples?’ Whence it appears that there were several who spake on this occasion, and that 
all which is said by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, may very easily be true. There might pro- 
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harmonists may reconcile these examples, there will always remain a 
difference between the two accounts, which would have been avoided, 
if Mark had copied from Matthew. But what shall we say of in- 
stances, in which there may seem no mode of reconciliation? If we 
compare Mark iv. 35. and 1. 35. with Matt. viii. 28—34., we shall 
find not only a difference in the arrangement of the facts, but such a 
determination of time, that it looks to some as if a reconciliation 
were impracticable. For, according to Matthew, on the day after 
the sermon on the mount, Christ entered into a ship, and crossed the 
lake of Gennesareth, where he encountered a violent tempest: but, 
according to Mark, this event took place on the day after the sermon 
in parables; and, on the day which followed that on which the 
sermon on the mount was delivered, Christ went, not to the sea-side, 
but to a desert place, whence he passed through the towns and 
villages of Galilee. Another instance, in which we shall find it 
equally difficult to reconcile the two Evangelists, is Mark xi. 28. 
compared with Matt. xxi. 23. In both places the Jewish priests 
propose this question to Christ, ἐν ποίᾳ ἐξουσίᾳ τἄῦτα ποιεῖς ; alluding 
to his expulsion of the buyers and sellers from the temple. But, 
according to what St. Mark had previously related in the same 
chapter, it seems as if this question had been proposed on the third 
day of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem ; according to Matthew, it was 
proposed on the second. If Mark had copied from Matthew, this 
difference in their accounts would hardly have taken place.! 

This is not the place to remark on the solution of the difficulties ; 
but the fact of their lying, as it were, on the surface proves the inde- 
pendence of the two histories. This is also most clearly shown by 
the many particulars introduced by Mark, which never could have 
been derived from Matthew. 

It must be borne in mind that one object on the part of Michaelis 
was to disprove the canonical authority of this Gospel and that of 
Luke (see the next chapter); hence he magnified supposed dis- 
crepancies. 

Since, then, it is evident that St. Mark did not copy from the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, the question recurs, how.are we to reconcile 
the striking coincidences between them, which confessedly exist 
both in style, words, and things? Koppe, and after him Michaelis, 
endeavoured to account for the examples of verbal harmony in the 
three first Gospels, by the supposition that in those examples the 
Evangelists retained the words which had been used in more ancient 


bably be more than the three who are named; but the maid, who had in a former instance 
recognised Peter, appears to have made the deepest impression on his mind; and hence, 
in dictating this Gospel to Mark, he might have said the maid.” Bishop Middleton’s Doc- 
trine of the Greek Article, p. 285. first edition. 
1 Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 220. Koppe (ut supra, pp. 57—59.) has given several additional 
‘examples of seeming contradictions between the two Evangelists, proving that Mark could 
not have copied from Matthew. On the subject above discussed, the reader will find 
much important information in Jones’s Vindication of the former part of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel from Mr. Whiston’s Charge of Dislocations, pp. 47—86., printed at the end of his 
third volume on the Canon: and also in the Latin thesis of Bartus van Willes, entitled 
Specimen Hermeneuticum de iis, que ab uno Marco sunt narrata, aut copiosius et expli- 
catius, ab eo, quam a ceteris Evangelistis exposita. 8vo, Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1811. 
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Gospels, such as those mentioned by Luke in his preface. But 
there does not appear to be any necessity for resorting to such an 
hypothesis; for, in the first place, it contradicts the accounts given 
from the early Christian writers above cited; and, secondly, it may 
be accounted for from other causes, Peter was, equally with Mat- 
thew, an eye-witness of our Lord’s miracles, and had also heard his 
discourses, and on some occasions was admitted to be a spectator of 
transactions to which all the other disciples were not admitted. Both 
were Hebrews, though they wrote in Hellenistic Greek. Peter would 
therefore naturally recite in his preaching the same events and dis- 
courses which Matthew recorded in his Gospel; and the same cir- 
cumstance might be mentioned in the same manner by men, who 
sought not after “excellency of speech,” but whose minds retained 
the remembrance of facts or conversations which strongly impressed 
them, even without taking into consideration the idea of supernatural 
guidance.” 

IX. Simplicity and conciseness, with almost picturesque vividness 
of narration, are the characteristics of Mark’s Gospel, which, con- 
sidering the copiousness and majesty of its subject, —the variety of 
great actions it relates, and the surprising circumstances that attended 
them, together with the numerous and important doctrines and pre- 
cepts which it contains,—is the shortest and clearest, the most mar- 
vellous, and at the same time the most satisfactory history in the 
whole world.’ 


CHAP. V. 


ON THE GOSPEL BY ST. LUKE. 


I. Tne Tire of this Gospel in manuscripts and early editions is 
nearly the same as that of the Gospel by St. Mark. 

11. Concerning this Evangelist, we have but little certain inform- 
ation: from what is recorded in the Scriptures, as well as from the 
circumstances related by the early Christian writers, the following 
particulars have been obtained. 

According to Eusebius, Luke was a native of Antioch, by profes- 
sion a physician, and for the most part a companion of the apostle 
Paul. The report, first announced by Nicephorus Callisti, a writer 
of the fourteenth century, that he was a painter, is now justly ex- 
ploded, as being destitute of foundation, and countenanced by no 
ancient writers. From his attending Paul in his travels, and also 
from the testimony of some of the early Fathers, Basnage, Fabricius, 
Dr. Lardner, and Bishop Gleig have been led to conclude that this 
Evangelist was a Jew, and Origen, Epiphanius, and others have sup- 

? Pott’s Sylloge Comment. vol. i. pp. 65—69. Michaelis, vol. iii. pp. 214, 215. 

? Pritii, Introd. ad Lectionem Noy. Test. p.179. Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christ. 


Theol. vol. 1, p. 319. 
3. Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, vol. i. p, 293. 
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posed that he was one of the seventy disciples; but this appears to 
be contradicted by Luke’s own declaration that he was not an eye- 
witness of our Saviour’s actions.!. Michaelis is of opinion that he 
was a Gentile, on the authority of Paul’s expressions in Col. iv. 10, 
11. 14. The most probable conjecture is that of Bolten, adopted by 
Kuinéel, viz. that Luke was descended from Gentile parents, and 
that in his youth he had embraced Judaism, from which he was con- 
verted to Christianity. The Hebraic-Greek style of writing ob- 
servable in his writings, and especially the accurate knowledge of the 
Jewish religion, rites, ceremonies, and usages, every where discernible 
both in his Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles, might seem to 
identify the author with the Jews, while his intimate knowledge of 
the Greek language, displayed in the preface to his Gospel, which is 
composed in elegant Greek, and his Greek name Λουκᾶς, might 
show that he was a Gentile. This conjecture is further supported 
by a passage in the Acts, and by another in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. In the former (Acts xxi. 27.) it is related that the Asiatic 
Jews stirred up the people, because Paul had introduced Gentiles 
into the temple, and in the following verse it is added that they had 
before seen with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, whom 
they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple. No mention 
is here made of Luke, though he was with the apostle. Compare 
Acts xxi. 15. 17., where Luke speaks of himself among the com- 
panions of Paul. Hence it has been inferred that he was reckoned 
among the Jews, one of whom he might be accounted, if he had be- 
come a proselyte from Gentilism to the Jewish religion. In the 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 11. 14.), after Paul had written the 
salutations of Aristarchus, Marcus, and of Jesus, surnamed Justus, 
he adds, “ who are of the cireumcision. These only,” he continues, 
“ are my fellow-workers (meaning those of the circumcision) unto the 
kingdom of God.” ‘Then in the fourteenth verse, he adds, “ Luke, the 


1 Bishop Gleig, however, has argued at great length, that the construction of Luke i. 2. 
leads to the conclusion that he was himself an eye-witness and personal attendant upon 
Jesus Christ; and that, as he is the only Evangelist who gives an account of the appoint- 
ment of the seventy, it is most probable that he was one of that number. He adds, that 
the account of Christ’s commencement of his ministry at Nazareth (iv. 16—32.), which is 
only slightly referred to by Matthew, and is related by none other of the Evangelists, is 
given with such particularity of circumstances, and in such a manner, as evinces that they 
actually passed in the presence of the writer; and, further, that, as he mentions Cleopas 
by name in his very particular and interesting account of all that passed between Christ 
and the two disciples on the road to Emmaus, we can hardly suppose him to be ignorant 
of the name of the other disciple, which Dr. Gleig understands to be Luke himself, and 
thinks that he concealed his name for the same reason that John conceals his own name 
in the Gospel. (Dissertation on the Origin of the three first Gospels, in Bp. G.’s edition 
of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 89—93., and ‘also in his Directions for 
the Study of Theology, pp. 366—377.) But this hypothesis, which is proposed and sup- 
ported with great’ ability, is opposed by the facts that the name of the Evangelist is Nor 
Jewish; and that since Jesus Christ employed only native Jews as his apostles and mis- 
sionaries (for in this light we may consider the seventy disciples), it is not likely that he 
would have selected one who was not a Hebrew of the Hebrews, in other words, a Jew 
by descent from both his parents, and duly initiated into the Jewish church. Besides, 
the words ἐν ἡμῖν, among us (i. 1.) authorise the conjecture that he had resided for a con- 
siderable time in Judea: and, as he professes that he derived his information from eye- 
witnesses and ministers of Jesus Christ, this circumstance will account for the graphic 
minuteness with which he has recorded particular events. 
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beloved physician, and Demas, salute you.” As the apostle in this 
passage opposes them to the Christians who had been converted from 
Judaism, it is evident that Luke was descended from Gentile 
parents, if the passage does not mark him to be simply a Gentile. 

The first time that this Evangelist is mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, is in his own history of the Acts of the Apostles. We there 
find him (Acts xvi. 10, 11.) with Paul at Troas; thence he attended 
him to Philippi, where again the apostle joined him; and thence he 
went with him to Jerusalem; continued with him in his troubles in 
Judea; and sailed in the same ship with him, when he was sent a 
prisoner from Czsarea to Rome, where he stayed with him during 
his two years’ confinement. As none of the ancient Fathers have 
mentioned his suffering martyrdom, it is probable that he died a 
natural death.! 

[A modern theory, that Si/as in the Acts and Epistles was the 
same person as Luke, was brought forward and maintained (after 
Hennel) by the late Mr. Josiah Conder in his “ Literary History of 
the New Testament,” and in other places: it is more closely con- 
nected with the book of Acts than with the Gospel itself; but the 
mention of it belongs here, as both works proceeded from the same 
author. It is needless to go minutely into the supposed probabilities 
which have been thought to favour this notion; it is a theory which 
could never be proved from Scripture, which gives us not a hint to 
identify Silas with Luke, and it contradicts all that could be gathered 
from the Acts as to the time when Luke joined the Apostle Paul, 
and the portion of the journeyings there recorded during which they 
were together. This theory is sufficiently noticed and refuted by 
Dr. Davidson. (Introduction, ii. p. 20.)] 

III. The genuineness and authenticity of Luke’s Gospel, and of 
his history of the Acts of the Apostles, are confirmed by the unani- 
mous testimonies of the ancient writers. In the second century it is 
repeatedly cited by Justin Martyr?, and it had then been in habitual 
use in the Christian assemblies, by the martyrs of Lyons*, and by 
Ireneus.4 Tertullian®, at the commencement of the third century, 
asserted against Marcion the genuineness and integrity of the copies 
of Luke’s Gospel, which were admitted to be canonical by himself 
and Christians in general, and for this he appealed to various aposto- 
lical churches. Origen®, a few years after, mentions the Gospels in 
the order in which they are now generally received; the third of 
which he says, “is that according to Luke, the Gospel commended 
by Paul, published for the sake of the Gentile converts.” These 
testimonies are confirmed by Eusebius, the pseudo-Athanasius, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Gregory Nyssen, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
and a host of later writers; whose evidence, being collected by the 


1 Lardner’s Supplement to his Credibility, chap. viii. Works, 8yo, vol. viii. pp. 105— 
107.; Ato. vol. iii. pp. 187, 188. 
2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 120,; 4to. vol, i. p. 344, 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 150.; 4to. vol. i: p. 361. 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 159, 160.; 4to. vol. i. p. 366. 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 258.; 4to. vol. i. p, 420, 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 466.; 4to vol. i. p. 532. 
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accurate and laborious Dr. Lardner’, it is not necessary to repeat in 
this place. 

Notwithstanding this unbroken chain of testimony to the genuine-. 
ness and authenticity of Luke’s Gospel, its canonical authority (to- 
gether with that of the Gospel by Mark) has been called in question 
by Michaelis; while various attempts have been made to impugn the 
authenticity of particular passages of St. Luke. The celebrity of 
Michaelis, and the plausibility and boldness of the objections of other 
assailants, justify a full and distinct consideration being given to their 
objections. . 

1. The objections of Michaelis to the canonical authority of the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke are as follows : — 

OxssEcTION 1. The two books in question were written by assist- 
ants of the apostles. This circumstance, he affirms, affords no proof 
of their inspiration, even if it could be shown that St. Mark and St. 
Luke were endowed with the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit 
(as appears to have been the case with Timothy and the deacons men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles)?, of which, however, there is no 
historical proof: because a disciple might possess these gifts, and yet 
his writings not be inspired. And if we ground the argument for 
their inspiration on the character of an apostle’s assistant, then we 
must receive as canonical the genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
and the writings of other apostolical fathers.% 

Answer “It will be admitted, that Mark and Luke were humble, pious men; 
also, that they were intelligent, well-informed men, and must have known that the 
committing to writing the facts and doctrines comprehended in the Gospel was 
not left to the discretion or caprice of every disciple, but became the duty of those 
only who were inspired by the Holy Ghost to undertake the work. Now, if these 
two disciples had been uninspired, or not under the immediate direction of apostles 
who possessed plenary inspiration, it would have argued great presumption in them, 
without any direction, to write Gospels for the instruction of the church. The 
very fact of their writing is, therefore, a strong evidence that they believed them- 
selves to be inspired. There is then little force in the remark of the learned 
professor, that neither St. Mark nor St. Luke have declared, in any part of their 
writings, that they were inspired: for such a declaration was unnecessary ; their 
conduct in undertaking to write such books is the best evidence that they be- 
lieved themselves called to this work.” + 


OBJECTION 2. It has been said that the apostles themselves have 
in their Epistles recommended these Gospels as canonical. That the 
passages depended upon for proof do refer to these or any other 
written Gospels, Michaelis denies: but even if they did so recom- 
mend these Gospels, the evidence (he affirms) is unsatisfactory ; 
because they might have commended a book as containing genuine 
historical accounts without vouching for its inspiration. And the 
testimony of the fathers, who state that these Gospels were respec- 
tively approved by Peter and Paul, Michaelis dismisses with very 
little ceremony. And, finally, he demurs in regard to the evidence of 


1 Lardner, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 107—112.; 4to. vol. iii, pp. 181—191, 

2 2 Tim. i. 6.; Acts vi. 3—8. 

3 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 

4 «The Canon of tlie Old and New Testaments ascertained by Archibald Alexander, 
Professor of Theology at Princeton, New Jersey,” pp. 202, 203, (Princeton and New 
York, 1826. 12mo.) 
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the canonical authority of these books, derived from the testimony of 
the whole primitive church, by which they were undoubtedly received 


into the canon; and suggests that the apostles might have recom- 


mended them, and the primitive church might have accepted them, as 
works indispensable to a Christian, on account of the importance of 
their contents, and that by insensible degrees they acquired the cha- 
racter of being inspired." 


Answer 1. The objection drawn from the writings of other apostolical men is 
not valid; ‘for none of them ever undertook to write Gosrrts for the use of’ the 
church. All attempts at writing other Gospels, than THE FouR, were considered by 
the primitive church as impious ; because, the writers were uninspired men. But 

“9. The universal reception of these books by the whole primitive church, as 
canonical, is, we think, conclusive evidence that they were not mere human pro- 
ductions, but composed by divine inspiration. That they were thus universally 
received, is manifest, from the testimonies which have already been adduced. 
There is not, in all the writings of antiquity, a hint that any Christian belonging 
to the church ever suspected that these Gospels were inferior in authority to the 
others. No books in the canon appear to have been received with more universal 
consent, and to have been less disputed. They are contained in every catalogue 
which has come down to us, They are cited as Scripture by all that mention 
them; and are expressly declared by the fathers to be canonical and inspired 
books. Now, let it be remembered that this is the best evidence which we can 
have that any of the books of the New Testament were written by inspiration. 
Michaelis, indeed, places the whole proof of inspiration on the promise made by 
Christ to his apostles ; but while it is admitted that this is a weighty consideration, 
it does not appear to us to be equal in force to the testimony of the universal 
church, including the apostles themselves, that these writings were penned under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; for it is not perfectly clear that the promise re- 
ferred to was confined to the twelve. Certainly, Paul, who was not of that 
number, was inspired in a plenary manner, and much the larger part of the 
twelve never wrote any thing for the canon. There is nothing in the New Testa- 
ment which forbids our supposing that other disciples might have been selected to 
write for the use of the church. We do not wish that this should be believed, in 
regard to any persons, without evidence, but we think that the proof exists, and 
arises from the undeniable fact, that the writings of these two men were, from the 
beginning, received as inspired. And this belief must have prevailed before the 
death of the apostles; for all the testimonies concur in stating that the Gospel ot 
Mark was seen by Peter*, and that of Luke by Paul, and approved by them 
respectively. Now, is it credible that these apostles, and John who survived 
them many years, would have recommended to the Christian church the pro- 
ductions of uninspired men? No doubt, all the churches, at that time, looked up 
to the apostles for guidance, in all matters that related to the rule of their faith, 
and a general opinion that these Gospels were canonical could not have obtained 
without their concurrence. ‘The hypothesis of Michaelis, that they were recom- 
mended as useful human productions, and by degrees came to be considered as 
inspired writings, is in itself improbable, and repugnant to all the testimony which 
has come down to us on the subject. If this had been the fact, they would never 
have been placed among the books universally acknowledged, but would have 
been doubted of or disputed by some. The difference made between inspired 
books and others, in those primitive times, was as great as at any subsequent 
period ; and the line of distinction was not only broad, but great pains were taken 
to have it drawn accurately ; and when the common opinion of the church re- 
specting the Gospels was formed, there was no difficulty in coming to the certain 
knowledge of the truth. For thirty years and more, before the death of the 
Apostle John, these two Gospels were in circulation. If any doubt had existed re- 
specting their canonical authority, would not the churches and their elders have had 
recourse to this infallible authority? The general agreement of all Christians, 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 88—94. Alexander on the Canon, p. 201. 
2 But modify this statement by what is said by some, that St. Mark wrote after Peter's 
death what he had delivered. 
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over the whole world, respecting most of the books of the New Testament, doubt- 
less, should be attributed to the authority of the apostles. If, then, these Gospels, 
had been mere human productions, they might have been read privately, but never 
could have found a place in the sacred canon. The objection to these books 
comes entirely too late to be entitled to any weight. The opinion of a modern 
critic, however learned, is of small consideration, when opposed to the testimony of 
the whole primitive church ; and to the suffrage of the universal church, in every 
age, since the days of the apostles. The rule of the learned Huet is sound, viz. 
‘that all those books should be deemed canonical and inspired, which were re- 
ceived as such by those who lived nearest to the time when they were published.’ 

“ 3. But if we should, for the sake of argument, concede, that no books should 
be considered as inspired but such as were the productions of apostles, still these 
Gospels would not be excluded from the canon. It is a fact, in which there is a 
wonderful agreement among the fathers, that Mark wrote his Gospel from the 
mouth of Peter; that is, he wrote down what he had heard this apostle every day 
declaring in his public ministry. And Luke did the same, in regard to Paul's 
preaching. These Gospels, therefore, may, according to this testimony, be con- 
sidered as more probably belonging to these two apostles than to the Evangelists 
who penned them. ‘They were little more, it would seem, if we give full credit to 
the testimony which has been exhibited, than amanuenses to the apostles, on whom 
they attended. Paul, we know, dictated several of his Epistles to some of his 
companions ; and if Mark and Luke heard the Gospel from Peter and Paul, so 
often repeated, that they were perfect masters of their respective narratives, and 
then committed the same to writing, are they not, virtually, the productions of 
these apostles which have been handed down to us? And this was so much the 
opinion of some of the fathers, that they speak of Mark’s Gospel as Peter’s, and of 
Luke's as Paul’s. But this is not all. These Gospels were shown to these apostles, 
and received their approbation. Thus speak the ancients, as with one voice, and 
if they had been silent, we might be certain, from the circumstances of the case, 
that these Evangelists would never have ventured to take such an important step, 
as to write and publish the preaching of these inspired men, without their express 
approbation. Now, let it be considered, that a narrative prepared by a man well 
acquainted with the facts related, may be entirely correct without inspiration ; but. 
of this we cannot be sure, and, therefore, it is of great importance to have a 
history of facts from men who were rendered infallible by the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. It should be remembered, however, that the only advantage of in- 
spiration in giving such a narrative, consists in the proper selection of facts and 
circumstances, and in the infallible certainty of the writing. Suppose, then, that an 
uninspired man should prepare an account of such transactions as he had seen, or 
heard from eye-witnesses of undoubted veracity, and that his narrative should be 
submitted to the inspection of an apostle, and receive his full approbation; might 
not such a book be considered as inspired? ΤΡ in the original composition, there 
should have crept in some errors, (for to err is human,) the inspired reviewer 
would, of course, point them out and have them corrected: now such a book 
would be, for all important purposes, an inspired volume; and would deserve a 
place in the canon of Holy Scripture. If any credit, then, is due to the testimony 
of the Christian fathers, the Gospels of Mark and Luke are canonical books ; for, 
as was before stated, there is a general concurrence among them, that these Evan- 
gelists submitted their works to the inspection, and received the approbation, of 
the apostles Peter and Paul. 

«4, Finally, the internal evidence is as strong in favour of the Gospels under 
consideration, as of any other books of the New Testament. There is no reason to 
think that Mark or Luke were capable of writing with such perfect simplicity and 
propriety, without the aid of inspiration, or the assistance of inspired men. If we 
reject these books from the canon, we must give up the argument derived from 
internal evidence for the inspiration of the sacred Scriptures altogether. It is 
true, the learned professor, whose opinions we are opposing, has said, ‘ the oftener 
I compare their writings (Mark’s and Luke’s) with those of St. Matthew and St. 
John, the greater are my doubts.’ And speaking in another place of Mark, he 
says, ‘in some immaterial instances he seems to have erred,’ and he gives it as his 
opinion, ‘that they who undertake to reconcile St. Mark with St. Matthew, or to 
show that he is no where corrected by St. John, experience great difficulty, and 
have not seldom to resort to unnatural explanations.’ But the learned professor 
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has not mentioned any particular cases of irreconcileable discrepancies between this 
Evangelist and St. Matthew; nor does he indicate in what statements he is cor- 
rected by St. John. Until something of this kind is exhibited, general remarks of 
this sort are deserving of no consideration. To harmonise the Evangelists has 
always been found a difficult task, but this does not prove that they contradict 
each other, or that their accounts are irreconcileable. Many things, which, at 
first sight, appear contradictory, are found, upon closer examination, to be per- 
fectly harmonious; and if there be some things which commentators have been 
unable satisfactorily to reconcile, it is no more than what might be expected in 
narratives so concise, and in which a strict regard to chronological order did not 
enter into the plan of the writers. And if this objection be permitted to influence 
our judgment in this case, it will operate against the inspiration of the other 
Evangelists as well as Mark ; but in our apprehension, when the discrepancies are 
impartially considered, and all the circumstances of the facts candidly and accu- 
rately weighed, there will be found no solid ground of objection to the inspiration 
of any of the Gospels ; — certainly nothing, which can counterbalance the strong 
evidence arising from the style and spirit of the writers. In what respects these 
two Evangelists fall short of the others has never been shown; upon the most 
thorough examination and fair comparison of these inimitable productions, they 
appear to be all indited by the same spirit, and to possess the same superiority to all 
human compositions. 

“Compare these Gospels with those which are acknowledged to have been 
written by uninspired men, and you will need no nice power of discrimination to 
see the difference: the first appear in every respect worthy of God; the last 
betray, in every page, the weakness of man.”? 

[The proof that this Gospel was quoted as Scripture by St. Paul is very plain: 
that apostle writes (1 Tim. v. 18.), “The Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn, and, The labourer is worthy of his reward.” 
The latter words (only found in Luke x. 7.) being thus coupled with a sentence 
from the law of Moses. ] 5 


1 Alexander on the Canon, pp. 203—210. The importance of the subject and the con- 
clusive vindication of the Gospels of Luke and Mark, contained in the preceding observa- 
tions, will, we trust, compensate for the length of the quotation above given; especially as 
the learned translator of Michaclis, whose annotations have so frequently corrected the 
statements and assertions of the German Professor, has offered no refutation of his ill- 
founded objections to the canonical authority of these Gospels. ‘ There is,” indeed, — 
Professor Alexander remarks with equal truth and piety, —‘‘ something reprehensible, not 
to say impious, in that bold spirit of modern criticism, which has led many eminent Bib- 
lical scholars, especially in Germany, first to attack the authority of particular books of 
Scripture, and next to call in question the inspiration of the whole volume. To what 
extent this licentiousness of criticism has been carried we need not say; for it is a matter of 
notoriety, that of late, the most dangerous enemies of the Bible have been found occupying 
the places of its advocates; and the critical art, which was intended for the correction of the 
text, and the interpretation of the sacred books, has, in a most unnatural way, been turned 
against the Bible; and finally, the inspiration of all the sacred books has not only been 
questioned, but scornfully rejected, by Professors of Theology! And these men, while living 
on endowments which pious benevolence had consecrated for the support of religion, and 
openly connected with churches whose creeds contain orthodox opinions, have so far for- 
gotten their high responsibilities, and neglected the claims which the church had on them, 
as to exert all their ingenuity and learning to sap the foundation of that system which 
they were sworn to defend. They have had the shameless hardihood to send forth into 
the world books under their own names, which contain fully as much of the poison of 
infidelity as [was] ever distilled from the pens of the most malignant deists whose 
writings have fallen as a curse upon the world. The only effectual security which we 
have against this new and most dangerous form of infidelity, is found in the spirit of the 
age, which is so superficial and cursory in its reading, that however many elaborate criti- 
cal works may be published in foreign languages, very few of them will be read, even by 
theological students, in this country. May God overrule the efforts of these enemies of 
Christ and the Bible, so that good may come out of evil!” (Alexander on the Canon, 
pp. 212, 213.) In this prayer, we are persuaded, every candid and devout critical student 
of the Scriptures will most cordially concur. [How much this prayer is called for now 
(1856) in this country is painfully manifest, when such evil books as those to which Prof. 
Alexander refers have been popularised, and when notoriety is sought by setting aside the- 
plenary authority of God’s word, that is, the authority of the Holy Ghost, whose record 
it is. | 
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2. Besides the preceding objections of Michaelis to the canonical 
authority of this Gospel in general, the genuineness of some particular 
grees: has been questioned, the evidence for which is now to be 
stated. 

(1.) The authenticity of the first two chapters has of late years 
been impugned by those who deny the miraculous conception of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; but with how little real foundation, will readily 
appear from the following facts :— 


[1.1 These two chapters are found in aux the ancient manuscripts and versions 
at present known. 

[ii.] The first chapter of Luke’s Gospel is connected with the second, precisely 
in the same manner as we have seen (p. 421. supra) that the two first chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel are connected: ᾿μγένετο AE ἐν ταῖς ἠμέραις --- Now it came to 
pass in those days, §c. (Luke ii. 1.) And the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
is in asimilar manner connected with the third : —’Ev ἔτει AE πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ ---- ΝΌΥΡ, 
in the fifteenth year, §c. (Luke iii. 1.) This Gospel, therefore, eould not possibly 
ate begun with the third chapter, but must have been preceded by some intro- 

uction. 

[iii.] But because the first chapters of it were not found in the copies used by 
Marcion, the founder of the sect of Macionites in the second century, it is affirmed 
that they are spurious interpolations. 

A little consideration will show the falsehood of this assertion. The notions 
entertained by Marcion were among the wildest that can be conceived ;— that our 
Saviour was man only in outward form, and that he was not born like other men, 
but appeared on earth full grown. He rejected the Old Testament altogether, as 
proceeding from the Creator, who, in his opinion, was void of goodness; and of 
the New Testament he received only one Gospel (which is supposed, but without 
foundation, to be the Gospel of St. Luke) and ten of Paul’s Epistles, all of which 


1 The Gospel used by Marcion certainly did not contain the first two chapters of Luke; 
but neither did it contain the third chapter, nor more than one half of the fourth; and in 
the subsequent parts, (as we are informed by Dr. Lardner, who had examined this subject 
with his usual minuteness and accuracy,) it was “ mutilated and altered in a great variety 
of places. He would not allow it to be called the Gospel of Saint Luke, erasing the name 
of that Evangelist from the beginning of his copy.” (Lardner’s Works, 8vo, vol. ix. 
pp. 393—401.; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 611—615.) His alterations were not made on any critical 
principles, but in the most arbitrary manner, in order to suit his extravagant theology. 
Indeed some have thought that the opinion that he used Luke’s Gospel at all, rests upon 
no sufficient foundation. So different were the two works, that some distinguished 
biblical scholars of modern times, particularly Semler, Eichhorn, Griesbach, Loefiler, and 
Marsh, have rejected that opinion altogether. Griesbach maintained that Marcion com- 
piled a work of his own, for the service of his system and the use of his followers, from 
the writings of the Evangelists, and particularly of Luke, (Hist. Text. Gr. Epist. Paul. 
p. 92.) “ That Marcion used St. Luke’s Gospel at all,” says Bp. Marsh, “is a position 
which has been taken for granted without the least proof. Marcion himself never pre- 
tended that it was the Gospel of Luke; as Tertullian acknowledges, saying Marcion evan- 
gelio suo nullum adscribit autorem.. (Adv. Marcion, lib. iv. c. 2.) It is probable therefore 
that he used some apocryphal Gospel, which had much matter in common with that of 
St. Luke, but yet was not the same.” (Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 159.) Dr. Loeffler 
has very fully examined the question in his Dissertation, entitled Marcionem Paulli Epis- 
tolas et Luce Evangelium adulterasse dubitatur. Frankfort on the Oder, 1788. The con- 
clusions of his minute investigation are “ (1) That the Gospel used by Marcion was anony- 
mous: (2) Marcion rejected all our four Gospels, and maintained the authenticity of his 
own in opposition to them: (3.) His followers afterwards maintained, that Christ himself 
and Paul were the authors of it; (4.) Irenzus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius, had no reason 
for regarding Marcion’s Gospel as an altered edition of Luke’s, and their assertion is a 
mere conjecture resting upon none but frivolous and absurd allegations; (5.) The differ- 
ence of Marcion’s Gospel from Luke’s is inconsistent with the supposition: (6.) There are 
no just grounds for believing that Marcion had any pressing motives to induce him to 
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he mutilated and disguised by his alterations, interpolations, and omissions.‘ ‘This 
conduct of Marcion’s completely invalidates any argument that may be drawn 
from the omission of the two first chapters of Luke’s Gospel in his copy; and 
when it is added that his arbitrary interpolations, &c. of it were exposed by several 
contemporary writers, and particularly by Tertullian’, we conceive that the 
genuineness and authenticity of the two chapters in question are established beyond 
the possibility of doubt.° 


(2.) From the occurrence of the word Λεγεὼν (Legio, that is, a 
Legion), in Greek characters, in Luke viii. 30., a suspicion has been 
raised that the whole paragraph, containing the narrative of Christ’s 
healing the Gadarene Demoniac (viii. 27—39.) is an interpolation. 
This doubt is grounded on the assertion that this mode of expression 
was not customary, either with Luke, or with any classic writer in 
the apostolic age. But this charge of interpolation is utterly ground- 
less; for the passage in question is found in all the manuscripts and 
versions that are extant, and the mode of expression alluded to is 
familiar both with the Evangelist, and also with classic writers who 
were contemporary with him. Thus, 


[i.] In Luke x. 35. we meet with Δηνάρια, which is manifestly the Latin word 
Denaria in Greek characters. In xix. 20. we also have Σουδάριον, which word, 
though acknowledged in the Greek language, is nothing more than the Latin word 
Sudarium, a napkin or handkerchief; and in Acts xvi. 12. we have also KOAQNIA 
(Colonia) a Cotony. 

[ii.] That the mode of expression, above objected to, was customary with classic 
authors in the apostolic age, is evident from the following passage of Plutarch, who 
was born not more than ten years after Jesus Christ. He tells us that, when the 
city of Rome was built, Romulus divided the younger part of the inhabitants into 
battalions. Each corps consisted of three thousand foot, and three hundred horse ; 
and (the historian adds) ᾿Βκλήϑη δὲ AETEQN, τῷ λογαδὰς εἶναι τοὺς μαχίμους πάντων, 


adopt a garbled copy of Luke; and the motives assigned by the fathers are inconsistent 
aud self-destructive.’ —Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, vol. ii. 
pp. 13, 14. 

[Though this is not the place to enter into a discussion of all that may be said respecting 
the Evangelium of Marcion, it is well to point out that the investigations of Hahn (Das 
Evangelium Marcions in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt, Kénigsberg, 1823), Olshausen, 
and others, fully establish the fact testified by Tertullian and other early writers, that 
Marcion did form his Gospel by extruding from St. Luke all that did not suit his scheme. 
A modern theory is that St. Luke’s Gospel was formed in the latter part of the second 
century out of the earlier and more authentic work upheld by Marcion! Of course, when 
evidence is cast aside, we have nothing to lead us. Harting’s “ Quaestionem de Marcione,” 
&c. (Utrecht, 1849) is a useful book on this subject. Ἰ 

1 Epiphanius has given a long account of Marcion’s alterations, &c. of the New Tes- 
tament. See Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ix. pp. 369—393.; 4to, vol. iv. pp. 610— 
624. 

2 See the passage at length in Lardner’s Works, 8yo. vol. ii. pp. 256—288.; 4to. vol. i. 
pp. 419, 420. 

3 Much stress has been laid upon the apparent discrepancy between the genealogies of 
Jesus Christ in Luke iii. and Matt. i., and also on the supposed chronological difficulty in 
our Saviour’s age; but these seeming contradictions may be so satisfactorily explained 
that it is not necessary to repeat those solutions in this place. See also Dr. Nares’s Re- 
marks on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, p. 27. et seqg.; Archbp. Laurence’s 
Critical Reflections on the misrepresentations contained in the modern Socinian Version, 
pp. 51—73.; and Dr. Hales on Faith in the Trinity, vol. i. pp. 88—110. 

[As to the difficulty connected with Luke ii, 2., from the mention of Cyrenius as 
governor of Judza at the time of our Lord's birth, it is now known (see Dr, Davidson's 
Appendix) that this was really the case. Other solutions had been proposed which were 
sufficient to show that the difficulty was not insuperable, even if these solutions had not 
been the real explanations. This is a good instance of what may be gained at last by 
holding fast the Scripture in spite of imagined or supposed discrepancies. ] 
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that is, Z¢ was called a txai0n, because the most warlike persons were “selected.” A 
few sentences afterwards, we meet with the following Latin words in Greek cha- 
racters, viz, IIATPIKIOYS (Patricios), Parricians; SENATOS (Senatus), the 
SENATE; ΠΑΤΡΩΝΑΣ (Patronos), Patrons; KAIENTA® (Clientes), Curents!; 
and in a subsequent page of the same historian, we meet with the word KEAEPES 
(Celeres), Ceeres.* Again, in Dion Cassius*, we meet with the following sen- 
tence: Τῶν γὰρ KEAEPIQN ἄρχων εἰμι, --- Ὅν I am chief, or commander, of the 
Celeres. Whether these are Latin words in Greek characters or not, the common 
sense of the reader must determine. The word AETEQN is not so barbarous, but 
that it has been acknowledged by the two lexicographers, Hesychius and Suidas.* 


We have, therefore, every reasonable evidence that can be desired 
for the genuineness of this passage of Luke’s Gospel. 

(3.) The forty-third and forty-fourth verses of Luke xxii. are want- 
ing in the Alexandrian and Vatican manuscripts, in the Nitrian Frag- 
ments, (here) in the Codex Leicestrensis, in the Codex Vindobonensis 
Lambecii 31., and in the Thebaic version, and some other authorities; 
and in the Codices Basiliensis B. VI. (E.) and Vaticanus 354. (S.), of 
the ninth or tenth century, and some other more recent manuscripts, 
these verses are marked with an asterisk, and in some of the MSS. 
collated by Matthzei with an obelisk. Their genuineness, therefore, 
has been disputed. 


Epiphanius, Hilary, and Jerome bear testimony that, in their time, these verses 
were wanting in some Greek and Latin MSS. But, on the other hand, they are 
found in by far the greater number of MSS. (as Rosenmiiller remarks), without an 
obelisk, and in all the ancient versions except the Thebaic, a revised copy of the 
old Latin, and a Memphitic MS. They are also recognised by Justin Martyr, 
Hippolytus, Irenzus, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Jerome, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Titus of Bostra, and Cesarius. The reason for the omission of these verses in 
some MSS. and for their being marked as suspected in others, is by some supposed 
to have been that they were rejected by some of the more timid, lest they should 
appear to favour the Arians: it may be that they were omitted in Luke from their 
being early read in a lesson containing part of Matt. xxvi2 


The verses in question are certainly genuine, and they are accord- 
ingly retained by Griesbach in the text, without any mark to indicate 
that they are either spurious or suspected.® 

IV. With regard to the time when this Gospel was written, there 
is some difference of opinion; Dr. Owen and others referring it to the 
year 53, while Jones, Michaelis, Lardner, and the majority of biblical 
critics, assign it to the year 63 or 64, which date appears to be the 
true one, and corresponds with the internal characters of time exhi- 
bited in the Gospel itself. [The date assigned to this Gospel must 
in part depend on that of 1 Timothy, where it is quoted; and as 
to that, great difference of opinion exists.] But it is not easy to 


1 Plutarchi Vite, in Romulo, tom. i. pp. 51, 52. edit Bryani. 

2 Plutarchi Vite, vol. i. p. 71. In the same page also occurs the word ΚΑΠΙΤΏΛΙΟΝ 
(Capitolium), the CAPITOL. 

3 Dion Cassius, lib. iv. cited by Mr, Rennell (to whom we are principally indebted for 
the observations above stated), in his Animadversions on the Unitarian Version of the 
New Testament, p. 52. 

* See their Lexicons, in voce; their elucidations of this word are cited by Schleusner, in 
his Lexicon in Nov. Test. voce Λεγεών. 

5 [And to that place some copies (such as Cod. Leicest. noticed above, as omitting them 
in Luke) transpose them. See the evidence for the genuineness as deduced from the 
Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canons in “ Account of Printed Text,” p. 205.] 

6 Griesbachii et Schulzii Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 470. Rosenmiiller, Kuin6éel, and Bloom- 
field on Luke xxii. 43, 44, Pritii, Introd. ad Nov. Test. pp. 19, 20, Lipsia, 1704. 
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ascertain the place where it was written. Jerome says, that Luke, 

the third Evangelist, published his Gospel in the countries of Achaia 

and Beotia; Gregory Nazianzen also says that Luke wrote for the 

Greeks, or in Achaia. Grotius states that, about the time when Paul 

left Rome, Luke departed to Achaia, where he wrote the books we 

now have. Dr. Cave was of opinion that they were written at Rome 

before the termination of Paul’s captivity ; but Drs. Mill and Grabe, 

and Wetstein, affirm that this Gospel was published at Alexandria in 

Egypt, in opposition to the pseudo-Gospel circulated among the 

Egyptians. Dr. Lardner has examined these various opinions at 

considerable length, and concludes that, upon the whole, there is no 

good reason for supposing that Luke wrote his Gospel at Alexandria, 

or that he preached at all in Egypt: on the contrary, it is more pro- 

bable that when he left Paul, he went into Greece, and there com- 

posed or finished and published his Gospel, and the Acts of the 

Apostles.' {Mr. Alford (Proleg. ch. iv. § 7.) gives good reasons for 

supposing that this Gospel was written some years before the Acts, - 
and that the Acts was a work written at the end of the two years of 
St. Paul’s Roman imprisonment, before Luke had left him. ] 

V. That Luke wrote his Gospel for the benefit of Gentile converts, 
is affirmed by the unanimous voice of Christian antiquity, and it may 
also be inferred from his dedicating it to one of his Gentile converts. 
This, indeed, appears to have been its peculiar design; for, writing 
to those who were far remote from the scene of action, and ignorant 
of Jewish affairs, it was requisite that he should descend to many 
particulars, and touch on various points, which would have been un- 
necessary had he written exclusively for Jews. On this account he 
begins his history with the birth of John the Baptist (i. 5—80.), as 
introductory to that of Christ; and in the course of it he notices 
several particulars mentioned by Matthew. (ii. 1—9. &c.) Hence, 
also, he is particularly careful in specifying various circumstances of 
facts that were highly conducive to the information of strangers; but 
which it could not have been necessary to recite to the Jews, who 
could easily supply them from their own knowledge. On this account, 
likewise, he gives the genealogy of Christ, not as Matthew had done, 
by showing that Jesus was the son of David, from whom the Scerip- 
tures taught the Jews that the Messiah was to spring; but he traces 
Christ’s lineage up to Adam, agreeably to the mode of tracing genea- 
logies in use among the Gentiles, by ascending from the person whose 
lineage was given to the founder of his race (iii. 23—38.); and thus 
shows that Jesus is the seed of the woman, who was promised for the 
redemption of the whole world. Further, as the Gentiles had but 
little knowledge of Jewish transactions, Luke has marked the eras, 
when Christ was born and when John began to announce the Gospel, 
by the reigns of the Roman emperors (iii, 1, 2.), to which point Mat- 
thew and the other Evangelists have not attended. Luke has likewise 
introduced many things not noticed by the other Evangelists, which 
encouraged the Gentiles to hearken to the Gospel, and, when their 


} Lardner’s Works, 8yo, vol. vi. pp. 130—136.; 4to, vol. iii. pp, 199—202. 
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consciences were awakened by it, to turn to God on the ground of 
that redemption which sets forth pardon and acceptance. Of this de- 
scription are the parables of the publican praying in the temple (xvii. 
10.), and of the lost piece of silver (xv. 8—10.), and particularly the 
prophetic parable of the prodigal son ; which, besides its spiritual and 
universal application, beautifully intimates that the Gentile, repre- 
sented by the younger or prodigal son, returning at length to his 
heavenly Father, would meet with the most merciful, gracious, and 
affectionate reception. (xv. 11. et seg.) Christ’s visit to Zaccheus the 
publican (xix. v.) and the pardon of the penitent thief on the cross 
(xxiii. 40—43.), are also lively illustrations of the mercy and good- 
ness of God to penitent sinners. 

Lest, however, doubts should arise whether any but the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel were interested in these good tidings, other 
parables and facts are introduced which cannot be taken in this 
limited sense. Thus Luke recites the parable of the merciful 
Samaritan (x. 33.); he relates that another Samaritan was healed 
and commended for his faith and gratitude (xvii. 19.); and, when a 
village of this people proved rude and inhospitable, that the zeal of 
the two apostles who wished to consume them by fire from heaven 
was reproved (ix. 52—56.); and they were told that ‘the Son of 
man came, not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 

Lastly, this Evangelist inserts examples of kindness and mercy 
shown to the Gentiles. Thus, our Saviour, in the very first public 
discourse recorded in Luke’s Gospel, takes notice that such favours 
were vouchsafed to the widow of Sarepta and Naaman the Syrian, 
both Gentiles, as were not conferred, in like circumstances, on any 
of the Israelites. (iv. 25—-27.) And the prayer upon the cross 
(xxiii. 34.), “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” is 
placed between the act of crucifying our Lord and that of parting 
his raiment, both of which were performed by the Roman soldiers ; 
to whom, therefore, this prayer must have respect, as much as to any 
of his persecutors.} 

VI. Great and remarkable characters always have many biographers. 
Such appears to have been the case with our Saviour, whose life was 
so beautiful, his character so sublime and divine, his doctrine so ex- 
cellent, and the miracles by which he confirmed it were so illustrious 
and so numerous, that it was impossible but many should undertake 
to write evangelical narrations, or short historical memoirs concerning 
his life, doctrines, and transactions, which are now lost. This we 
infer from St. Luke’s introduction to his Gospel : — Forasmuch, says 
he, as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among us, even as they, who 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, de- 
livered them unto us; it seemed good to me also, having had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest learn the certainty 
of those things, wherein thou hast been instructed. (i. 1—4.) From 


} Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. pp. 181—196, 
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these introductory sentences we learn, in the first place, that the 
writers alluded to were not our Evangelists Matthew and Mark, who 
were the only Evangelists that can be supposed to have written before 
Luke; for Matthew was an eye-witness, and wrote from personal 
knowledge, not from the testimony of others; and ¢wo cannot with 
propriety be called many. In the next place, it is to be observed 
that these narrations consisted of those things which are most surely 
believed among us —that is, of the things performed by Jesus Christ, 
and confirmed by the fullest evidence, among the first professors of 
the Christian faith, of which number Luke reckons himself. Lastly, 
it appears that these narrations were received either from the apostles 
themselves, or from their assistants in the work of the Gospel, who 
were eye-witnesses of the life and miracles of Jesus Christ, and that 
they were composed with an upright intention, though they were 
inaccurate and defective. What these imperfect and incorrect histories 
of our Saviour were it is impossible now to determine, as they are 
not mentioned by any contemporary writer, and probably did not 
survive the age in which they were composed.! 

The scope of Luke’s Gospel therefore was, to supersede the defective 
and unauthentic narratives which were then in circulation, and to 
deliver to Theophilus* a true and genuine account of the life, 
doctrines, miracles, death, and resurrection of our Saviour. Irenzus 
and some of the Fathers imagined that Luke derived his information 
chiefly from the apostle Paul, and that he wrote his Gospel at his 
command’; but this conjecture is contradicted by the Evangelist’s 
own words; whence we are authorised to conclude that he obtained 
his intelligence principally from those who had both heard and wit- 
nessed the discourses and miracles of Jesus Christ. Now it is 
manifest that St. Paul was not of this number, for he was not con- 
verted to the Christian faith until the end of the year 36, or perhaps 
the beginning of the year 37. It was from conversing with some of 
the apostles or immediate disciples of our Lord, that Luke was 
enabled to trace every thing from the beginning, in order that Theo- 
philus might know the certainty of those truths of which he had 
hitherto received only the first elements. 


1 Mill’s Proleg. § 35—37. Doddridge’s Fam. Expos. vol. i. p. 1. Lardner’s Works, 
8yo. vol. vi. pp. 142—145.; 410. vol. 111. pp. 205—206. 

As the literal import of this name is friend of God, some have imagined that, under 
this appellation, St. Luke comprised all the followers of Christ, to whom, as friends of God, 
he dedicated this faithful history of our Saviour. But this interpretation appears to have 
little solidity in it; for, if all the followers of Christ are addressed, why is the singular 
number used? And what good end could there be accomplished by using a feigned 
name? Augustine, Chrysostom, and many others, have understood Theophilus to be a 
real person; and Theophylact has well remarked that he was a man of senatorial rank, and 
possibly a prefect or governor, because he gives him the same title of κράτιστε, most excellent, 
which St. Paul used in his addresses to Felix and Festus. Dr. Cave supposed him to 
have been a nobleman of Antioch, on the authority of the pretended Clementine Recog- 
nitions, but these are of no weight, being composed at the end of the second century, and 
not from the writer’s personal knowledge, ‘The most probable opinion is that of Dr. 
Lardner, now generally adopted, viz. that as St. Luke composed his Gospel in Greece, 
Theophilus was a man of rank of the same country. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. 
pp. 138, 139.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 203, 204. Doddridge, Campbell, Whitby, ὅσο, on Luke i. 
1—4. Du Veil’s Literal Explication of the Acts, pp. 4—7. English Edition, London, 1685. 

5. See Jones on the Canon, vol. iii, p, 91. 
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VII. From some striking coincidences between certain passages in 
Luke’s Gospel and the parallel passages in that of Matthew !, Rosen- 
miiller, and some other critics, have imagined that the former had 
seen the Gospel of the latter, and that he transcribed considerably 
from it. But this conjecture does not appear to have any solid foun- 
dation; for, in the first place, it is contradicted by the Evangelist 
Luke himself, who expressly says that he derived his information 
from persons who had been eye-witnesses ; which sufficiently account 
for those coincidences. Further, Luke has related many interesting 
particulars 2, which are not at all noticed by Matthew. And lastly, 
the order of time, observed by these two Evangelists, is different. 
Matthew relates the facts recorded in his Gospel in connection with 
the accompanying or resulting teaching. Luke, on the contrary, 
appears to make a classification of events, referring each to its proper 
class. 

The Gospel of Luke, which consists in our modern division of 
twenty-four chapters, is divided by Rosenmiiller and others into 
five distinct classes, viz. :— 


Cuass I. contains the Narrative of the Birth of Christ, together with 
all the Circumstances that preceded, attended, and followed it. (1. 11. 
1—40. 

CLAss IL comprises the Particulars relative to our Saviour’s Infancy 
and Youth. (τι. 41—52.) 

Cuass III. includes the Preaching of John, and the Baptism of Jesus 
Christ, whose Genealogy is annexed. (iii. ) 

Crass 1V. comprehends the Discourses, Miracles, and Actions of 
Jesus Christ, during the whole of his Ministry. (iv.—ix. 50.) 


1 Compare Luke iii. 7—9. 16, 17. with Matt. iii. 7—12.; Luke v. 20—38. with Matt. ix. 
2—17.; Luke vi. 1—5. with Matt. xii. 1—5.; Luke vii. 22—28. with Matt. xi. 4—11.; 
and Luke xii. 22—31. with Matt. vi. 25—33. Rosenmiiller says that Bengel’s mode of 
comparing and harmonising the Gospels of Matthew and Luke is the best. 

? Thus Luke has recorded the circumstances relating to the birth of John the Baptist; 
the annunciation ; and other important circumstances concerning the nativity of the 
Messiah; the occasion of Joseph’s being then in Pethlehem; the vision granted to the 
shepherds; the early testimony of Simeon and Anna; the wonderful manifestation of our 
Lord’s proficiency in knowledge, when only twelve years old; and his age at the com- 
mencement of his ministry, connected with the year of the reigning emperor. He has 
given us also an account of several memorable incidents and cures which had been 
overlooked by the rest; the conversion of Zaccheus the publican; the cure of the woman 
who had been bowed down for eighteen years; and of the dropsical man; the cleansing of 
the ten lepers; the repulse he met with when about to enter a Samaritan city; and the 
instructive rebuke he gave on that occasion to two of his disciples for their intemperate 
zeal: also the affecting interview he had, after his resurrection, with two of his disciples, 
in the way to Emmaas, and at that village. Luke has likewise added many edifying 
parables to those which had been recorded by the other Evangelists. Of this number are 
the parables of the creditor who had two debtors; of the rich fool who hoarded up his 
increase, and, when he had not one day to live, vainly exulted in the prospect of many 
happy years; of the rich man and Lazarus; of the reclaimed profligate; of the Pharisee 
and the Publican praying in the temple; of the judge who was prevailed on by a widow’s 
importunity, though he feared not God, nor regarded men; of the barren fig-tree; of the 
compassionate Samaritan; and several others. It is worthy of remark, that most of these 
particulars were specified by Irenzus, in the second century, as peculiarly belonging to 
the Gospel of Luke; who has thus, undesignedly, shown to all succeeding ages, that it is, 
in every thing materal, the very same book which had ever been distinguished by the 
name of this Evangelist till his day, and remains so distinguished to our times. Dr. Camp- 
bell on the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 126. See the passage of Irenzeus in Dr, Lardner’s works, 
8vo. vol. ii, pp. 160, 161.; 4to. vol i. pp. 366, 367. 
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This appears evident: for, after St. Luke had related his temptation 
in the wilderness (iv. 1—13.), he immediately adds, that Christ 
returned to Galilee (14.), and mentions Nazareth (16.), Capernaum 
(31.), and the lake of Genesareth (v. 1.); and then he proceeds as 
far as ix. 50. to relate our Saviour’s transactions in Galilee. 

Srcr. 1. The temptation of Christ in the wilderness. (iv. 1—13.) 

Secr. 2. Transactions between the first and second passovers, A.D. 


30, 31. 


§ i. Christ teaches at Nazareth, where his townsmen attempt to kill him. (iv. 
14—30.) 

§ ii. Christ performs many miracles at Capernaum, where he teaches, as also in 
other parts of Galilee. (iv. 31—44.) 

§ iii. The call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John; and the miraculous draught 
of fishes. (v. 1—11.) 

§ iv. Christ heals a leper and a paralytic. (v. 12—26.) 

§ v. The call of Matthew. (v. 27—32.) 

§ vi. Christ shows why his disciples do not fast. (v. 33—39.) 


Sect. 3. Transactions from the second passover, to a little before 
the third passover, A.D. 31, 32. 


§ i. Christ justifies his disciples for plucking corn on the Sabbath day ; and heals 
a man who had a withered hand. (vi. 1—11 ) 

§ ii. Christ ordains the twelve apostles. (vi. 12—16.) 

§ iii. Christ descends from a mountain into the plain (vi. 17—19.), where he 
repeats a considerable part of his sermon on the mount (20—49.); which is 
Ai ie at length in the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

§ iv. Christ heals the centurion’s servant, and restores to life the widow's son at 
Nain. (vii. 1—17.) 

§ v. Christ’s reply to the inquiry of John the Baptist’s disciples, and his discourse 
to the people concerning John. (vii. 18—35.) 

§ vi. A woman, who had been a sinner, anoints the feet of Jesus, at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. (vii. 36—50.) 

§ vii. Christ preaches again through Galilee (viii. 1—3.), where he delivers the 
parable of the sower. (4—15.) 

§ viii. Christ declares the duty of the apostles, and also of all Christians, as the 
lights of the world (viii. 16—18.), and shows who, in his esteem, are his mother 
and brethren. (19—21.) 

§ ix. Christ stills a tempest by his command (viii. 22—45.), and expels a legion 
of demons at Gadara. (26—39.) 

§ x. Christ cures the issue of blood, and raises the daughter of Jairus to life. 
(viii. 40—56.) 

§ xi. The apostles sent forth to preach.—Herod the Tetrarch desires to see 
Christ. (ix. 1—9.) 

§ xii. Christ miraculously feeds five thousand men. —Their different opinions 
concerning him, and the duty of taking up the cross enforced. (ix. 10—27.) 

§ xiii. The transfiguration of Christ on a mountain. (ix. 283—36.) 

§ xiv. On his descent into the plain, Christ casts out a demon, which his dis- 
ciples could not expel. (ix. 37—42.) 

§ xv. Christ forewarns his disciples of his sufferings and death, exhorts them to 
humility, and shows that such as propagate the Gospel are not to be hindered. 
(ix. 43—50.) 


Cuass V. contains an account of our Saviour’s last Journey to Jeru- 
salem, including every Circumstance relative to his Passion, Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension. (ix. 51—62., x.—xxiv.) 


Srcr. 1. Transactions from Christ’s departure out of Galilee’ to 
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Jerusalem, to keep the feast of Tabernacles, to his departure from 
Jerusalem after the feast. 


δ i. In his way to Jerusalem, the Samaritans refuse to receive Christ.— His 
answer to several persons about following him. (ix. 51—62.) 
§ u. The seventy disciples sent forth to preach. (x. 1—16.) 


Sect. 2. Transactions between Christ’s departure from Jerusalem, 
after the feast of Tabernacles, A.p. 32, and his return thither to 
the feast of Dedication, in the same year. 


§ i. The return of the seventy disciples to Christ. (x. 17—24.) 

§ ii. Jesus shows who is to be esteemed our neighbour. (x. 25—37.) 

§ iii. Christ is entertained by Martha and Mary. (x. 38—42.) 

§ iv. Christ teaches his disciples to pray, and inculcates the necessity of impor- 
ΕΣ = eos as also implicit reliance on the paternal goodness of God. 

x1. l—13. 

§ v. Christ’s reply to the Jews, who ascribed his expulsion of dem E 
zebub. (xi. 14—28.) Ὶ ria iets 

§ vi. His answer to the Jews, who demanded a sign from heaven. (xi. 29—36.) 

§ vii. The Pharisees reproved for their hypocrisy. (xi. 37—54.) 

§ viii. Christ warns his disciples, first, to avoid hypocrisy (xii. 1—3.); and 
secondly, not to neglect their duty to God, for fear of man. (4—12.) 

§ ix. Cautions against covetousness or worldly-mindedness, and exhortations to 
be chiefly solicitous for spiritual welfare. (xii. 13—34.) 

§ x. Admonition to be always prepared for death.— The reward of such as are 
careful to do their duty, according to their stations and the opportunities 
offered to them. (xii. 35—48.) 

§ xi. Christ reproaches the people for not knowing the time of Messiah’s coming 
(xii. 49—56.) ; and shows that common reason is sufficient to teach men re- 
pentance. (57—59.) 

§ xii. God’s judgments on some are designed to bring others to repentance. — 
The parable of the fig-tree. (xiii. 1—9.) 

§ xiii. Christ cures an infirm woman on the Sabbath day (xiii. 10—17.); and 
delivers the parable of the mustard seed. (18—21.) : 

§ xiv. Christ’s journey towards Jerusalem to keep the feast of Dedication: in 
the course of which he shows that repentance is not to be deferred (xiii. 40. -Ξ 
—30.) ; reproves Herod, and laments the judicial blindness of Jerusalem. (31 
—35.) 


Sect. 3. Transactions subsequently to the feast of Dedication, after 
Christ’s departure from Jerusalem, and before his return thither to 
keep his last passover, A.D. 32, 33. 

§ i. Christ heals a dropsical man on the Sabbath day, and inculcates the duties 
of humility and charity. (xiv. 1—14.) 

§ ii. The parable of the great supper. (xiv. 15—24.) 

§ iii. Courage and perseverance shown to be requisite in a true Christian. The 
unprofitableness of an unsound Christian. (xiv. 25—35.) 

§ iv. Christ illustrates the joy of the angels in heaven over repenting sinners, by 
the parables, 1. Of the lost sheep (xv. 1—7.); 2. Of the lost piece of money 
(8—10.); and, 3. Of the prodigal son. (11—82.) 

§ v. The parable of the unjust steward. (xvi. 1—13.) 

§ vi. The Pharisees reproved for their covetousness and hypocrisy. (xvi. 14—18.) 

§ vii. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus. (xvi. 19—31.) 

§ viii. The duty of not giving offence. (xvii. 1—10.) 

§ ix. In his last journey to Jerusalem, Christ cures ten lepers (xvii. 11—19.) 
and discourses concerning his second coming. (20—38.) 

§ x. Encouragement to perseverance in prayer, illustrated by the parable of the 
importunate widow. (xviii. 1—8.) 

§ xi. Self-righteousness reproved, and humility encouraged, by the parable of 
the Pharisee and publican or tax-gatherer. (xviii. 9—14.) 

§ xii. Christ encourages young children to be brought to him (xviii. 15—17.) ; 
and discourses with a rich young man. (18—30.) 
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§ xiii. Christ again foretells his death to his disciples (xviii. 31—34.); and cures 
a blind man near Jericho. (35—42.) 

8 xiy. The conversion of Zaccheus. (xix. 1—10.) 

§ xv. The parable of a nobleman going into a distant country to receive a king- 
dom. (xix. 11—28.) 


Sect. 4. The transactions at Jerusalem, until the passion of Christ, 
A.D. 33. 


§ i. On Palm Sunday (as we now call it), or the first day of Passion-week, Christ 
makes his lowly yet triumphal entry into Jerusalem, weeps over the city, and 
expels the traders out of the temple. (xix. 29—46.) 

§ ii. On Monday, or the second day of Passion-week, Christ teaches during the 
day in the temple. (xix. 47, 48.) 

§ iii. On Tuesday, or the third day of Passion-week, 

(a) In the day-time, and inthe Temple, Christ confutes the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders, 1. By a question concerning the baptism of John. (xx. 1—8.)— 
2. By the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. (9—19.)—3. By show- 
ing the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cesar. (20—26.) —The Sadducees 
confuted, and the resurrection proved. (27—40.) — The scribes confounded, 
and the disciples of Christ warned not to follow their example. (41—47.) 
—The charity of a poor widow commended. (xxi. 1—4.) 

(b) In the evening, and principally on the Mount of Olives, Christ discourses 
concerning the destruction of the temple, and of the last judgment (xxi. 5 
—28.); delivers another parable of the fig-tree (29—33.); and enforces 
the duty of watchfulness. (34—38.) 

§ iv. On Wednesday, or the fourth day of Passion-week, the chief priests consult 
to kill Christ. (xxii. 1—3.) 

§ v. On Thursday, or the fifth day of Passion week, Judas covenants to betray 
Christ (xxii. 4—6.); and Christ sends two disciples to prepare the Passover. 
(7—13.) 

§ vi. On the Passover day,—that is, from Thursday evening to Friday evening of 
Passion week, 

(a) In the evening, Christ eats the Passover; institutes the Lord’s Supper ; 
discourses on humility, and foretells his being betrayed by Judas, his aban- 
donment by his disciples, and Peter’s denial of him. (xxii. 14—38.) 

(b) Towards night, after eating the Passover with his apostles, Jesus goes to 
the Mount of Olives ; where, after being some time in an agony, he is appre- 
hended. (xxii. 39—53.) 

(c) During the night, Christ having been conducted to the high priest’s house 
(whither Peter followed and denied him), is derided. (xxii. 54—65.) 

(d) At day-break on Friday morning, Christ is tried before the Sanhedrin 
(xxii. 66—71.) ; from whose tribunal, 

(e) On Friday morning, 1. he is delivered first to Pilate (xxiii. 1—7.), who 
sends him to Herod (8—12.); by whom he is again sent to Pilate, and is 
by him condemned to be crucified. (13—25.) —2. Christ’s discourse to the 
women of Jerusalem as he was led forth to be crucified. (26—381.) 

(f) The transactions of the third hour.—The crucifixion ; Christ’s garments 
divided ; the inscription on the cross; his address to the penitent robber. 
(xxiii. 832—43.) 

(6) From the sixth to the ninth hour. — The preternatural darkness, rending of 
the veil ; death of Christ, and its concomitant circumstances. (xxiii. 44—49.) 

(h) Between the ninth hour and sunset, Jesus Christ is interred by Joseph of 
Arimathea. (xxiii. 50—56.) 


Sect. 5. Transactions after Christ’s resurrection on Easter Day. 


§ i. Christ’s resurrection testified to the women by the angel. (xxiv. 1—11.) 

§ ii. Christ appears to two disciples in their way to Emmaus, and also to Peter. 
(xxiv. 12—35.) 

§ iii. His appearance to the apostles, and his instructions to them. (xxiv. 86 -- 
49. 


Sror. 6. The Ascension of Christ, and the Apostles’ return to Jeru- 
salem. (xxiv. 5|0—52.) 
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The plan of classifying events, adopted by Luke, has been fol- 
lowed by Livy, Plutarch, and other profane historical writers. Thus 
Suetonius, after exhibiting a brief summary of the life of Augustus, 
previous to his acquiring the sovereign power, announces his intention 
of recording the subsequent events of his life, not in order of time, 
but arranging them into distinct classes ; and then proceeds to give 
an account of his wars, honours, legislation, discipline, and private 
life! In like manner, Florus intimates that he would not observe 
the strict order of time; but in order that the things which he 
should relate might the better appear, he would relate them distinctly 
and separately.? 

VIII. If Paul had not informed us (Col. iv. 14.) that Luke was by 
profession a physician, and consequently a man of letters, his writings 
would have sufficiently evinced that he had had a liberal education ; 
for although his Gospel presents as many Hebraisms, perhaps, as any 
of the sacred writings, yet his language contains more numerous 
Grecisms than that of any other writer of the New Testament. The 
style of this Evangelist is pure, copious, and flowing, and bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to that of his great master, Paul. Many of his 
words and expressions are exactly parallel to those which are to be 
found in the best classic authors; and several eminent critics have long 
since pointed out the singular skill and propriety with which Luke has 
named and described the various diseases which he had occasion to 
notice. As an instance of his copiousness, Dr. Campbell has remarked, 
that each of the Evangelists has a number of words which are used 
by none of the rest: but in Luke’s Gospel, the number of such words 
as are used in none of the other Gospels is greater than that of the 
peculiar words found in all the other three Gospels put together ; and 
that the terms peculiar to Luke are for the most part long and com- 
pound words. There is also more of composition in his sentences than 
is found in the other three Gospels, and consequently less simplicity. 
Of this we have an example in the first sentence, which occupies not 
less than four verses. Further, Luke seems to approach nearer to the 
manner of other historians, in giving what may be called his own 
verdict in the narrative part of his work. Thus he calls the Pharisees 
φιλάργυροι, lovers of money (xvi. 14.); and in distinguishing Judas 
Iscariot from the other Judas, he uses the phrase ὃς καὶ ἐγένετο προδότης, 
who also proved a traitor. (vi. 16.) Matthew (x. 4.) and Mark (iii. 19.) 
express the same sentiment in milder language—who delivered him up. 
Again, the attempt made by the Pharisees, to extort from our Lord 
what might prove matter of accusation against him, is expressed by 
St. Luke in more animated language than is used by either of the 
rest (xi. 53.): ““ They began vehemently to press him with questions 
on many points.” And, on another occasion, speaking of the same 
people, he says, that they were filled with madness. (vi. 11.) Lastly, 
in the moral instructions given by our Lord, and recorded by this 
Evangelist, especially in the parables, no one has surpassed him in 


1 Suetonius in Augusto, c. ix. (al. xii.) p. 58. edit. Bipont. This historian has pursued 
the same method in his life of Cesar. 
2 Flori Hist. Rom. lib. ii. c. 19. 
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uniting affecting sweetness of manner with genuine simplicity, par- 
ticularly in the parables of the benevolent Samaritan and the peni- 
tent prodigal.’ 


CHAP. VI. 
ON THE GOSPEL BY ST. JOHN. 


I. Tue TITLE of this Gospel varies greatly in the manuscripts, edi- 
tions, and versions. In the Codex Vaticanus it is simply cata’ lwavyny, 
according to John; in many other MSS. and editions, Εὐαγγέλιον 
κατὰ Ἰωάννην, the Gospel according to John, or τὸ κατὰ Ιωάννην (ἅγιον) 
Εὐαγγέλιον, the Gospel according to (Saint) John. 

Il. John, the evangelist and apostle, was the son of Zebedee, a fisher- 
man of the town of Bethsaida, on the sea of Galilee, and the younger 
brother of James the elder. His mother’s name was Salome. Zebedee, 
though a fisherman, appears to have been in good circumstances ; for 
the evangelical history informs us that he was the owner of a vessel, 
and had hired servants. (Mark i. 20.) And therefore we have no 
reason to imagine that his children were altogether dliterate, as some 
critics have imagined them to have been, from a misinterpretation of 
Acts iv. 13., where the terms ἀγράμματοι and ἰδιῶται, in our version 
rendered ‘‘ unlearned and iynorant men,” simply denote persons in 
private stations of life, who were neither rabbis nor magistrates, and 
such as had not studied in the schools of the Pharisees, and consequently 
were ignorant of the rabbinical learning and traditions of the Jews. 
John and his brother James were, doubtless, well acquainted with the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, having not only read them, but heard 
them publicly explained in the synagogues ; and, in common with the 
other Jews, they entertained the expectation of the Messiah, and that 
his kingdom would be a temporal one. It is not impossible, though it 
cannot be affirmed with certainty, that John had been a disciple of 
John the Baptist, before he became a disciple of Christ. At least, the 
circumstantial account, which he has given in ch. i. 37—41. of the two 
disciples who followed Christ, might induce us to suppose that he was 
one of the two. It is, however, certain that he had both seen and 
heard our Saviour, and had witnessed some of his miracles, particularly 
that performed at Cana in Galilee. (ii. 1—11.) John has not recorded 
his own call to the apostleship; but we learn from the other three 
Evangelists that it took place when he and James were fishing upon the 
sea of Galilee? And Mark, in enumerating the twelve apostles (iii. 


1 Dr. Campbell on the Gospels, vol. ii. pp. 126—129. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Nov. 
Test. vol. ii. pp. 3—6. Kuindel, Comment. in Libros Hist. Nov. Test. vol. ii. pp. 213— 
220, Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. pp. 228—271. Pritii, Introd. ad Nov, Test. 
pp. 181—195. Viser, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Test. pars i. pp. 333—339. pars ii. pp. 205— 
209. 221. et seq. 264. Rumpzxi, Comm. Crit. in Libros Noy. Test. pp. 81. 88. Bishop 
Cleaver’s Discourse on the Style of St. Luke’s Gospel, in his Sermons, pp. 209—224, 8yo. 
Oxford, 1808. 

2 Matt. iv. 21,22. Mark i. 19, 20. Luke ν. 1—10. Lampe has marked what he 
thinks are three degrees in the call of St. John to be a follower of Christ, viz. 1. His call 
to the discipleship (John i, 37—42.), after which he continued to follow his business for 
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17.), when he mentions James and John, says that our Lord “ sur- 
named them Boanerges, which is, sons of thunder,” from which appel- 
lation we are not to suppose that they were of particularly fierce and 
ungovernable tempers (as Dr. Cave has conjectured)'; but, as Dr. 
Lardner and others have observed, it is rather to be considered as pro- 
phetically representing the resolution and courage with which they 
would openly and boldly declare the great truths of the Gospel when 
fully acquainted with them. How appropriate this title was, the Acts 
of the Apostles and the writings of John abundantly show.? From 
the time when John and his brother received their immediate call 
from Christ, they became his constant attendants; they heard his dis- 
courses, and beheld his miracles; and, after previous instruction, 
both public and private, they were honoured with a selection and 
appointment to be of the number of the apostles. 

What the age of John was at this time, his history does not precisely 
ascertain. Some have conjectured that he was then twenty-two years 
old; others that he was about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age; 
and others again think that he was about the age of our Saviour. 
Dr. Lardner is of opinion that none of the apostles were much under 
the age of thirty when they were appointed to that important office. 
Whatever his age might have been, John seems to have been the 
youngest of the twelve, and (if we may judge from his writings) to 
have possessed a temper singularly mild, amiable, and affectionate. 
He was eminently the object of our Lord’s regard and confidence ; and 
was, on various occasions, admitted to free and intimate intercourse 
with him, so that he was characterised as “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” (John xiii. 23.) Hence we find him present at several scenes, 
to which most of the other disciples were not admitted. He was an 
eye-witness, in company with only Peter and James, to the resurrec- 
tion of Jairus’s daughter to life, to our Saviour’s transfiguration on the 
mount, and to his agony in the garden. John responded by the most 
sincere attachment to his master; for though, in common with the 
other apostles, he had betrayed a culpable timidity in forsaking him 
during his last conflict, yet he afterwards recovered his firmness, and 
was the only apostle who followed Christ to the place of his cruci- 
fixion. He was also present at the several appearances of our Saviour 
after his resurrection, and has given his testimony to the truth of that 
miraculous fact ; and these circumstances, together with his intercourse 
with the mother of Christ (whom our Saviour had commended to his 
care) (xix. 26, 27.), qualified him, better than any other writer, to 
give a circumstantial and authentic history of Jesus Christ. 

After the ascension of Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, John became one of the chief apostles of the 
circumcision, and exercised his ministry at Jerusalem and its vicinity, 
in the manner and with the success related in the Acts of the 
a short time; 2. His call to be one of the immediate companions of Christ (Matt. iv. 21, 
22.); and, 3. His call to the apostleship, when the surname of Boanerges was given to 
ea early brother. Lampe, Comment. in Evangelium Johannis Prolegom. cap. ii. 
pp: --αἰ, 


* Cave’s Life of St. James the Great, § 5. p. 142. 
? Lampe, ut supra, pp. 21—30. 
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Apostles.!. He was present at the council held in that city (Acts 
xv.) about the year 49 or 50. Until this time he probably remained 
in Judea, and had not travelled into any foreign countries. From 
ecclesiastical history we learn, that after the death of Mary, the 
mother of Christ, John proceeded to Asia Minor, where he founded 
and presided over seven churches in as many cities, but resided chiefly 
at Ephesus. Thence he was banished to the Isle of Patmos towards 
the close of Domitian’s reign, where he wrote his Revelation. (Rey. 
i. 9.) On his liberation from exile, by the accession of Nerva to the 
imperial throne, John returned to Ephesus, where he wrote his 
Gospel and Epistles, and died in the hundredth year of his age, about 
the year of Christ 100, and in the third year of the reign of the 
emperor Trajan.” β 

III. The precise time when this Gospel was written has not been 
ascertained, though it is generally agreed that John composed it at 
Ephesus. Basnage and Lampe suppose it to have been written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem; and, in conformity with their 
opinion, Dr. Lardner fixes its date in the year 68; Dr. Owen in 69; 
Michaelis in 70. But Chrysostom and Epiphanius, among the ancient 
Fathers, and Dr. Mill, Fabricius, Le Clerc, and Bishop Tomline, 
among the moderns, refer its date, with greater probability, to the 
year 97, Mr. Jones to the year 98, and Bertholdt to the last decad 
of the first century. The principal argument for its early date is 
derived from John ν, 2., where the apostle says, ‘* Now there Is at 
Jerusalem, by the sheep-market, a pool, which is called in the Hebrew 
tongue Bethesda, having five porches.” From these words it is urged, 
that Jerusalem was standing when they were written; and that, if 
they had been written after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Evan- 
gelist would have used the past tense instead of the present, and would 
have said, There was at Jerusalem a pool, &c. Butthis argument is 
more specious than forcible ; for though Jerusalem was demolished, 
it does not necessarily follow that the pool of Bethesda was dried up. 
On the contrary, there are much stronger reasons for supposing that 
it escaped the general devastation ; for, when Vespasian ordered the 
city to be demolished, he permitted some things to remain for the use 
of the garrison which was to be stationed there?; and he would 
naturally leave this bathing-place, fitted up with recesses or porticoes 
for shade and shelter, that he might not deprive the soldiers of a 
grateful refreshment. Now, since the Evangelist’s proposition may 
simply regard Bethesda, we cannot be certain that it looks further, 
or has any view to the state of Jerusalem. The argument, therefore, 
which is deduced from the above passage in favour of an early date, 
is inconclusive. 


1 See particularly Acts iii. iv. 1—22. and viii. 5—26. 

2 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 156—170.; 4to. vol iii. pp. 212—220. Michaelis, 
vol. iii, part i. pp. 272—274. Lampe, Proleg. in Joan. Evangel. pp. 31—102, Jones on 
the Canon, vol. iii. pp. 101—110. 

3. See Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. iii, ce. i. 8.1, 

4 Dr. Townson’s Works, vol. i. p. 224. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that 
Vespasian soon after erected magnificent public baths at Rome, Suetonius in Vespa- 
siano, ¢. ΥἹ], 
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But besides this argument, we have strong evidence from the con- 
tents and design of the Gospel itself, that it was not written until a 
late period. It is evident, as Bishop Tomline has forcibly remarked, 
that the Evangelist considers those to whom he addresses his Gospel 
as but little acquainted with Jewish customs and names; for he gives 
various explanations which would be unnecessary, if the persons for 
whom he wrote were conversant with the usages of the Jews.! 
Similar explanations occur in the Gospels of Mark and Luke; but 
in this of John they are more marked, and occur more frequently. 
The reason of which may be, that, when John wrote, many more 
Gentiles, and of more distant countries, had been converted to 
Christianity ; and it was now become necessary to explain to the 
Christian church, thus extended, many circumstances which needed 
no explanation while its members belonged only to the neighbour- 
hood of Judza, and while the Jewish polity was still in existence. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the feasts and other peculiarities of 
the Jews would be but little understood by the Gentiles of Asia 
Minor, thirty years after the destruction of Jerusalem.’ 

IV. The Gospel by John has been very generally and universally 
received as genuine, no discussions on the subject having been raised 
till of late years. The circumstantiality of its details indicates that 
the book was written by a hearer and eye-witness of the discourses 
and transactions it records; and, consequently, could not be written 
long afterwards by a Platonic Christian, as it has been recently 
asserted, contrary to all evidence. But, besides this incontestable 
internal evidence, we have the external and uninterrupted testimony 
of the ancient Fathers of the Christian church. His Gospel was also 
received by Justin Martyr*, Tatian, the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons‘, Ireneus®, Athenagoras®, Theophilus of Antioch’, Clement of 
Alexandria*®, Tertullian®, Ammonius!, Origen", Eusebius!, Epi- 
phanius, Augustine, Chrysostom, and, in short, by all subsequent 
writers of the ancient Christian church.'* The Alogi or Alogians, a 
sect which is satd to have existed in the second century, are reported 
to have rejected this Gospel, as well as the rest of John’s writings; 
but we have no information concerning these Alogi, on which any 
dependance can be placed: for, in strictness, we have no account of 
them except the later and uncertain accounts of Philaster and Epi- 
phanius; Ireneus, Eusebius, and other ancient writers before them, 


1 See particularly John i. 38. 41., 11, 6. 13., iv. 9., and xi. 55. 
* Elements of Christ. Theol. vol. i. pp. 335. Jones on the Canon, vol. iii, pp. 113— 
116. 

3. Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 139.; 4to. vol. i. p. 355. 

4 Tbid. 8vo. vol.ii. p. 150.; 4to. vol. i. p. 361. 

5 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 161.; 4to. vol. i. p. 367. 

δ᾽ Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 183.; 4to. vol. i. p. 379. 

7 Thid. 8vo., vol. ii. p. 193.; 4to. vol. i. p. 384. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 212. 220.; 4to. vol.wi. pp. 395, 399. 

® Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 256. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 419. 

10 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp.414—417.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 5083—505. 

" Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 469, 470.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 533, 534. 
® Ibid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 225—227.; 4to. vol. ii pp. 368, 369. 

8 See their several testimonies in Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 187—190.; 4to. 
vol, iii, pp. 227, 228, 
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being totally silent concerning the Alogi. The probability, therefore, 
is, that there never was any such heresy.’ 

With such decisive testimonies to the genuineness of John’s Gospel, 
it is not a little surprising, that an eminent critic on the continent? 
should have asserted that his Gospel and Epistles exhibit clear evi- 
dence that it was not written by an eye-witness, but was compiled 
by some Gentile Christian in the beginning of the second century, 
after the death of the Evangelist John, for whom he passed himself. 
[That those who in modern times have impugned the authority of 
this Gospel should not have been content with one hypothesis is but 
what might have been expected; various theories have now been 
brought forward; all of them, however, agreeing perfectly in the 
non-reception of this book. It is really wonderful how perseveringly 
the opposers of definite truth are willing to take up any theory which 
may enable them to evade the obligations of God as set forth in His 
word. The importance of these modern theories does not consist in 
their ingenuity, nor in the learning (such as it is) with which they 
are supported, but simply in their mischief. To those who are satis- 
fied with resting on absolute objective evidence, such attacks must be 
felt to be without real force; even though they may seem to others to 
have much in them. The modern attacks on St. John’s Gospel have 
been fully refuted by Dr. Davidson. (Introduction, 1. 244—312.) The 
following remarks of Mr. Alford may also be taken as giving a good 
and clear statement on the subject: ‘‘ The modern opponents of the 
genuineness and canonicity of this Gospel have raised two arguments 
against it upon internal evidence. The first of these rests upon the 
assumed radical diversity between the views of the person and teach- 
ing of Christ presented to us by John, and by the synoptic Evangelists. 
. ..... Supposing the diversity to be as unaccountable as it is 
natural, it would of itself serve as a strong presumption that the 
Gospel was not the work of a forger, who would have enlarged and 
decorated the accounts already existing, but a genuine testimony of 
one who was not an imitator of, nor dependent on these others. 

«“ The second endeavours, by bringing out various supposed incon- 
sistencies in the narration, to show that the Apostle John cannot 
have been the author...... But again, the passages cited to 
support this involve only geographical and archzological difficulties, 
such as would never have been raised by an impostor... . . The 
other objections derived from internal considerations are hardly worth 
recounting.” (Gr. Test. Proleg. v. ὃ vi.) ] With such testimonies to 
the genuineness of this Gospel, it may seem strange so distinguished 
a critic as Grotius should have imagined that the Evangelist termi- 
nated his history of our Saviour with the twentieth chapter, and that 
the twenty-first chapter was added after his death by the church at 
Ephesus. But this opinion is not countenanced by manuscripts or 

1 Dr. Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. pp. 515, 516.; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 690, 691. 

2 Dr. Bretschneider, in his Probabilia de Evangelii et Epistolarum Johannis Apostoli 
Indole, et Origine. 8vo. Lipsix, 1820. In justice to Dr. Bretschneider it must now be stated 
that, in the preface to the second edition of his Handbuch der Dogmatik (Manual of Dog- 


matic Theology), he declared himself satisfied concerning the genuineness of this passage. 
(Jena Literary Gazette for January 1827, Supplt. No. 1.) 
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versions; for, as this Gospel was published before the Evangelist’s 
death, if there had been an edition of it without the twenty-first 
chapter, it would in all probability have been wanting in some 
copies. To which we may add that the genuineness of the chapter 
in question was never doubted by any one of the ancient Christian 
writers, Finally, the style is precisely the same as that of the rest 
of his Gospel.! 

[On this subject Mr. Alford, says, “ The reader will have per- 
ceived in the foregoing comment on the chapter a manifest leaning 
to the belief that it was written by John himself. Of this I am 
fully convinced. In every part of it, his hand is plain and un- 
mistakable; in every part of it his character is manifested in a way 
which none but the most biassed can fail to recognise. I believe it 
to have been added some years, probably, after the completion of the 
Gospel... .. External evidence completely tallies with this view. 
The chapter is contained in all the principal MSS., and there is no 
greater variety of reading than usual. In these respects it differs 
remarkably from John vii. 53—viii. 11., and even from Mark xvi. 9 
—20. Internal evidence of style and diction is nearly balanced. It 
certainly contains several words and constructions not met with else- 
where in John; but, on the other hand, the whole cast of it is his,— 
the copule are his,— the train of thought, and manner of narration. 
And all allowance should be made for the double alteration of style 
of writing, which would be likely to be brought about by lapse of 
time, and by the very nature of an appendix — a fragment, —not 
forming part of a whole written continuously, but standing by itself. 
The two last verses, from their contents, we might expect to have 
more of the epistolary form; and accordingly, we find them singularly 
in style resembling the Epistles of John. 

*‘ On the whole, I am persuaded that in this chapter we have a 
fragment, both authentie and genuinemadded for reasons apparent on 
the face of it, by the Apostle himself, bearing evidence of his hand, 
but in a ‘second manner,’ a later style; probably (as I think is 
shown, énter alia, in the simplicity of the οἶμαι in verse 25.) in the 
decline of life. I cannot, with Luthardt, regard the two last verses 
as an addition by the Ephesian church. If, as he thinks, the 
οἴδαμεν favours this view, does not the οἶμαι as much disfavour it ?” 

To this latter remark of Mr. Alford, it may be added that the 
opinion that these two verses were the attestation of the Ephesian 
elders, has been held even by those who took the strongest view of 
the authority of Scripture; such, for instance, as Dr. John Owen, 
who spoke of this opinion as though it were in his day common to 
himself and others. | 

The genuineness of the portion of this Gospel comprised between ch. 
vii. 53. and viii, 1—11. has been much discussed. Its authenticity 
has been questioned or denied by Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, 
Le Clere, Wetstein, Semler, Schulze, Morus, Haenlein, Paulus, 


1 The genuineness of the twenty-first chapter of St. John’s Gospel is satisfactorily vin- 
dicated against the objections of Grotius, and some modern critics, by Professor Weber in 
his “ Authentia capitis ultimi Evangelii Johannis, δ οὐ Halis, 1823, 8vo, 
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Schmidt, and various other writers who are mentioned by Wolfius’, 
and by Koecher.? Griesbach and Schulz have remarked it as a 
passage which ought probably to be omitted: this had been done by 
Wetstein previously, as since by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and many 
others: and its genuineness has been advocated by Drs. Mill and 
Whitby, Bp. Middleton, Heumann, Michaelis, Storr, Langius, 
Dettmers, Staeudlin®, Kuinéel, and Dr. Bloomfield. The limits 
necessarily prescribed to this section forbid us to enter into a review 
of all that has been said on this subject; but it may be permitted to 
remark that the evidence appears to be in favour of the genuineness 
of the passage in question. For, though it is not found in several 
ancient versions, and is not quoted or illustrated by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Nonnus (who wrote commentaries or explanations of 
this Gospel), nor by Tertullian, or Cyprian, both of whom treat 
copiously on chastity and adultery, and therefore had abundant op- 
portunity of citing it, if it had been extant in their copies; yet τέ is 
found in the greater part of the manuscripts (Griesbach has enumerated 
more than eighty) that are extant, though with great diversity of read- 
ings. If it had not been genuine, how could it have found its way 
into all these manuscripts? Moreover, there is nothing in the para- 
graph in question that militates either against the character, senti- 
ments, or conduct of Jesus Christ; on the contrary, the whole is 
perfectly consistent with his meekness, gentleness, and benevolence. 
To which we may add, that this passage is cited as genuine by 
Augustine, who assigns the reason why it was omitted by some copy- 
ists, viz. lest any offence should be taken by supposing that our Lord 
suffered a guilty woman to go unpunished. But, in reply to this 
supposition or objection, we may remark, 1, That, according to his 
own declaration, he came not into the world to condemn the world 
(John iii. 17., viii. 15., xii. 47., Luke xii. 14.), and to execute the 
office of a judge (and it is but #easonable to try him by his own prin- 
ciples, in which zo inconsistency can be found); and, 2. Any exercise 
of judicial authority would have given a direct contradiction to that 
deference and subordination which he constantly showed and incul- 
cated to the power of the civil magistrate. An additional evidence 
in favour of the disputed clause is found in the seventh verse of 
John viii., where λίϑον has the article τὸν prefixed: He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast THE [not a stone, as in our au- 
thorised version] STONE at her; TON AIOON ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ βαλέτω. 
The allusion, Bishop Middleton remarks, is to the particular manner 
of stoning, which required that one of the witnesses (for two at the 
least were necessary, see Deut. xvii. 6.) should throw the stone, which 
was to serve as a signal to the by-standers to complete the punish- 
ment. There is, therefore, strict propriety in calling this stone TON 
λίϑον, in order to distinguish it from other stones. It is not probable 
that an interpolator would have been thus exact in his phraseology, 
or would have adverted to this apparently trifling circumstance ; espe- 
! Wolfii Cure Philologic, in loc. 2 Koecheri Analecta, in loc. 


8 Staendlin, Prolusio qua Pericope de Adultera, Joh. vii. 53. viii. 1—11., Veritas et 
Authentia defenditur. Gottingw, 1806, 4to, 
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cially since the expression of βάλλειν τὸν λίϑον is not elsewhere 
found in the New Testament. A few manuscripts (Griesbach and 
Schulz specify eleven) [but these are among the oldest that contain 
the section] omit the article; but this, Dr. M. is of opinion, only 
proves that the copyists knew not what to make of it; and that, had 
they undertaken to interpolate the passage, they would have done it 
less skilfully than did the present interpolator, supposing we must 
consider the passage to be spurious.!. Upon a review therefore of 
the whole evidence respecting this disputed clause, the author con- 
cludes that it preponderates in favour of its genuineness. 

[The editor has given elsewhere (“ Account of Printed Text,” 
pp- 236—243.) his statement of the evidence for and against the 
passage, and his grounds for regarding it as no genuine portion of 
St. John’s Gospel, though in all probability a perfectly true narrative. 
The outline of evidence is this: —It is found ἐμ some form or other 
in 1). F. G. Η. K. U.T., and more than 300 cursive copies as part of 
the text. In E. A. and sixteen cursive copies it is marked with 
asterisks; also in partin M. In Κ΄. it is obelized, as well as in about 
forty cursive copies. In ten cursive copies it is placed by itself at 
the end of this Gospel, and four others similarly place a part of it. 
The Codex Leicestrensis (69.) and three others place it at the end 
of Luke xxi.; and one MS. has it after John vii. 36. 

It is found in some copies of the old Latin, in the Vulgate, the 
Ethiopic, and the Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary. 

Jerome and other Latin writers of the latter part of the fourth 
century, mention that it was found in many copies, and Augustine 
conjectures why some might omit it. 

On the other hand, it is omitted by A. B. C. T. (all MSS. of the 
oldest class), in L. X. A., in 33. and more than fifty other cursive 
copies, and more than thirty lectionaries. Here account should be 
taken of the MSS. which mark it as doubtful, or place it elsewhere. 
It should too be noticed, that D. is the only MS. of the oldest class 
which has the section; but in such a form that if it is genuine there, 
it cannot be so in any of the other copies. 

It is not found in the Jest copies of the οἷά Latin, nor in the Peshito, 
nor Harclean Syriac, nor in the Memphitic in the good MSS., nor in 
the Thebaic, nor the Gothic, nor the Armenian. (The enumeration 
of these versions is made correctly as to the result, the steps have 
been given elsewhere.) 

Besides early Latin Fathers, it was certainly unknown to Origen 
and Chrysostom, and others amongst the Greeks. Indeed, the sec- 
tion has but little Greek authority till after the seventh century, and 
it has been always regarded as most doubtful. | 

V. The design of St. John in writing his Gospel, was “to convey 
to the Christian world just and adequate notions of the real nature, 
character, and office of that great Teacher, who came to instruct and 

1 Kuinéel, Comment. in Libros Nov. Test. Historicos, pp. 379—396. Tittmanni Com- 
mentarius in Evang. Johannis, pp. 318—822. Bishop Middleton’s Doctrine of the Greek 
Article, on John viii. 7. Griesbachii et Schulzii Noy. Test. tom. i. pp. 555, 556. Bloom- . 
field’s Annotations, vol. iii. 275—284., in which Dr. B. has given a copious statement of 
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redeem mankind. For this purpose he studiously selected for his 
narrative those passages of our Saviour’s life which most clearly dis- 
played his divine power and authority; and those of his discourses 
in which he spoke most plainly of his own nature, and of the efficacy 
of his death, as an atonement for the sins of the world. The object 
which this Evangelist had in view is very clearly stated in chap. xx. 
verse 31. It was not to accumulate as many instances as possible of 
the miraculous power exerted by Jesus; but only those which most 
distinctly illustrated his peculiar office and nature: Many other siyns 
truly did Jesus, in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book. But THESE are written, that ye might velieve that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye might have life 
through his name. ‘This expression seems to prove, that those persons 
are wrong who suppose that St. John wrote his Gospel merely to 
supply the defects and omissions of the other Evangelists. The real 
difference between them is, that they wrote a history of our Saviour’s 
life; but St. John, of his person and office.”! 

But besides this more general design of the Evangelist, we are in- 
formed by Ireneus, and other ancient writers, that there were two 
especial motives that induced John to compose his Gospel. One was 
that he might refute the heresies of Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans, 
who had attempted to corrupt the Christian doctrine: the other 
motive was, that he might supply those important events in our 
Saviour’s life which the other Evangelists had omitted. Respecting 
the former of these motives, Irenzeus gives us the following account.” 

“ John being desirous to extirpate the errors sown in the minds of 
men by Cerinthus, and some time before by those called Nicolaitans, 
published his Gospel: in which he acquaints us that there is one 
God, who made all things by his word, and not, as they say, one 
who is the Creater of the world, and another who is the Father of 
the Lord: one the Son of the Creator, and another the Christ from 
the super-celestial abodes, who descended upon Jesus the Son of the 
Creator, but remained impassable, and afterwards fled back to his 
own plerdma or fulness.” 

This testimony of Ireneus has been opposed by Lampe, Lardner, 
Tittmann, Kuinéel, and adopted by Buddeus, Michaelis, Molden- 
hawer, Mosheim, Bishop Tomline, Dr. Owen, and other later divines. 
The principal objections against the declaration of Irenzus may be 
reduced to the two following: viz. 

1. That Irenzus is at variance with himself; for in another pas- 
sage he says, “as John the disciple of our Lord assures us, saying, 
But these are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through his name ; 
foresceing these blasphemous notions that divide the Lord, so far as 
it is in their power.”*® Now, if Irenzus here meant to say, that John 


1 Bp. Blomfield’s Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, pp. 4, 5. 

2 Trenzus adv. Heres. lib. ili. ¢. 11. 

® Quemadmodum Joannes Domini discipulus confirmat, dicens, “ Hae autem scripta 
sunt, ut credatis quoniam Jesus est filius Dei, et ut credentes, vitam sternam habeatis in 
nomine ejus;” providens has blasphemas regulas, que dividunt Dominum quantum ex 
ipsis attinet. Advers, Heeres, lib. iii. c. 16, 
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only foresaw the errors which were propagated by Cerinthus and the 
Gnostics, it must appear very extraordinary that he should say, in 
the passage above quoted, that John wrote against the errors which 
had been propagated by Cerinthus. But the contradiction is only 
apparent; for providens, the expression of Irenzus, does not signify 
“ foreseeing,” but guarding against. The latter passage, therefore, 
when properly explained, does not confute but confirm the former. 
Besides, as Paul, in his first Epistle to Timothy, speaks of Gnostic 
errors, it is evident that they must have been propagated long before 
John wrote his Gospel. 

2. The second argument, relied upon by those learned men who 
dissent from the common opinion, is, that the early Fathers, in their 
catalogues of heretics, for the most part place Cerinthus after Carpo- 
crates, who unquestionably lived and taught in the second century. 
This circumstance would certainly possess considerable weight, if it 
appeared that the early Fathers had paid due attention to the regular 
order of time in their enumeration of heretics: but, instead of this, 
some think the fact to be, that the names of heretics are set down by 
Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement, and others, at random, and without 
paying any regard to the times in which they lived. “ But even if 
Treneus had not asserted that St. John wrote his Gospel against the 
Gnostics, and particularly against Cerinthus, the contents of the 
Gospel itself would lead to this conclusion. The speeches of Christ, 
which John has recorded, are selected with a totally different view 
from that of the three first Evangelists, who have given such as are 
of a moral nature, whereas those which are given by John are chiefly 
dogmatical, and relate to Christ’s divinity, the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, the supernatural assistance to be communicated to the Apostles, 
and other subjects of alike import. In the very choice of his ex- 
pressions, such as ‘ light,’ ‘life,’ &c., he had in view the philosophy 
of the Gnostics, who used or rather abused these terms. That the 
fourteen first verses of John’s Gospel are merely historical, and con- 
tain only a short account of Christ’s history before his appearance on 
earth, is a supposition devoid of all probability. On the contrary, it - 
is evident that they are purely doctrinal, and that they were intro- 
duced with a polemical view, in order to confute errors which pre- 
vailed at that time respecting the person of Jesus Christ. Unless John 
had an adversary to combat who made particular use of the words 
‘light, and ‘life,’ he would not have thought it necessary, after 
having described the Creator of all things, to add, that in him was 
life, and the life was the light of men, or to assert that John the 
Baptist was not that light. The very meaning of the word ‘ light’ 
would be extremely dubious, unless it were determined by its par- 
ticular application in the oriental Gnosis. For without the suppo- 
sition that John had to combat with an adversary who used this 
word in a particular sense, it might be applied to any divine in- 
structor, who by his doctrines enlightened mankind. Further, the 
positions contained in the fourteen first verses are antitheses to posi- 
tions maintained by the Gnostics, who used the words λόγος, ζωή, das, 
μονογενὴς, πλήρωμα, το. as technical terms of their philosophy. Lastly, 
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the speeches of Christ, which St. John has selected, are such as con- 
firm the positions laid down in the first chapter of his Gospel; and 
therefore we must conclude that his principal object throughout the 
whole of his Gospel was to confute the errors of the Gnostics.”! 

In addition to the preceding arguments and proofs, there is one 
circumstance highly worthy of remark, which greatly strengthens the 
testimony of Irenzus as to the object of John in writing his Gospel ; 
viz. that he delivered it within a century after that Gospel was written. 
Now, as Irenzus was a disciple of Polycarp, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the Evangelist, he consequently had the best means of 
procuring information on this subject. The evidence of a credible 
writer of the second century, uncontradicted by contemporary writers, 
or by those who lived in the following century, is surely preferable to 
the conjectures offered by critics of the eighteenth or nineteenth cen- 
tury.? In order to understand the design and arrangement of John’s 
Gospel, it will be necessary to take a brief review of the tenets of 
Cerinthus, in opposition to which the Evangelist purposely wrote it. 
This will not only reflect considerable light on particular passages, 
‘but make the whole appear a complete work,—regular, clear, and 
conclusive. 

Cerinthus was by birth a Jew, who lived at the close of the first 
century. Having studied literature and philosophy at Alexandria, he 
attempted at length to form a new and singular system of doctrine 
and discipline, by a monstrous combination of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ with the opinions and errors of the Jews and Gnostics. From 
the latter he borrowed their Plerdma or fulness, their ons or spirits, 
their Demiurgus or creator of the visible world, &c., and so modified 
and tempered these fictions as to give them an air of Judaism, which 
must. have considerably favoured the progress of his heresy. He 
taught that the most high God was utterly unknown before the ap- 
pearance of Christ, and dwelt in a remote heaven called TAHPQMA 
(Plerdma) with the chief spirits or A8ons— That this supreme God 
first generated an only begotten Son, MONOTENES, who again begat 
the word, AOT'OS, which was inferior to the first-born—That Curist 
was astill lower won, though far superior to some others — That there 
were two higher exons, distinct from Christ; one called ZOH, or 
LIFE, and the other POS, or the Lighr— That from the wons again 
proceeded inferior orders of spirits, and particularly one Demiurgus, 
who created this visible world out of eternal matter—That this 
Demiurgus was ignorant of the supreme God, and much lower than 
the AZons, which were wholly invisible— That he was, however, the 
peculiar God and protector of the Israelites, and sent Moses to them, 
whose laws were to be of perpetual obligation— That Jesus was a 
mere man of the most illustrious sanctity and justice, the real son of 
Joseph and Mary — That the Afon Christ descended upon him in the 

1 Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. p. 280. 

2 Lampe, Prolegom. in Johannis Evangelium, vol. i, p. 179. et seg. Buddeus de Ec- 
clesia Apostolica, p. 412. et seg. Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of Christians, 
vol. i. pp. 337, 338. note. Michaelis, vol. iii, part i, pp. 278, 279. Tittmanni Meletemata 


Sacra in Evangelium Johannis, pp. 14—24, Kuincel, Comment. in Hist. Libros Noy. 
Test. vol. iii. pp. 42. et seg. 
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form of a dove when he was baptized, revealed to him the unknown 
father, and empowered him to work miracles— That the Aon, Lieut, 
entered John the Baptist in the same manner, and therefore that 
John was in some respects preferable to Christ — That Jesus, after 
his union with Christ, opposed himself with vigour to the God of the 
Jews, at whose instigation he was seized and crucified by the Hebrew 
chiefs, and that when Jesus was taken captive, and came to suffer, 
Christ ascended up on high, so that the man Jesus alone was subject 
to the pains of an ignominious death—That Christ will one day 
return upon earth, and, renewing his former union with the man 
Jesus, will reign in Palestine a thousand years, during which his 
disciples will enjoy the most exquisite sensual delights.' 

[It is very evident that whether or no this Gospel was written in 
part to confute Cerinthian errors, it did refute them. This might 
have been done by antrcipation, just as Ireneus himself says that 
certain parts of the New Testament were written, “ previdens Spiritus 
Sanctus depravatores, et premuniens contra fraudulentiam eorum.” 
To some it has seemed as if Cerinthus had borrowed his very terms 
from this Gospel, by perverting all it stated. In favour of this view 
there are strong probabilities. | 

Bearing these dogmas in mind, we shall find that St. John’s Gos- 
pel is divided into three parts; viz. 


Part I. contains Doctrines laid down in Opposition to those of Ce- 
rinthus. (John i. 1—18.) 


The doctrines laid down in the first part, as contra-positions to the 
tenets of Cerinthus, may be reduced to the following heads, in’ 
which the Evangelist asserts, 


1. That Christ is the Logos or Word of God. 

2. That the Logos and Monogenes are not distinct beings, but one and the 
same person, (i. 14.) 

3. That Christ or the Logos is not an inferior on, but God. (i. 1.) 

4, That he perfectly knew the supreme God, being always with him in the 
Plerdma. (i. 18.) 

5. That he is not to be distinguished from the Demiurgus; for he is the 
creator of the whole world. (i. 3. 10.) 

6. That life and light are not particular and separate spirits, but the same 
with the Logos and Christ. (i. 4.7—9.17.) And, therefore, that Christ, 
the Logos, Life, Light, the Only-Begotten, are not distinct Hons, but one 
and the same divine person.” 

7. That no particular Mon entered into John the Baptist by the name of 
Light, to communicate to him a superior knowledge of the divine will 
(i. 8.); but that he was a mere man, and, though inspired, much inferior 
to Jesus, being only the forerunner of him. (i. 6. 8. 15.) 

8. That the supreme God was not entirely unknown before the time of 
Christ; for men had received such lights on this head, under the various 


1 Mosheim’s Commentaries, vol. i. pp. 337—347. Dr. Latdner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ix. 
pp. 325—327.; 4to. vol. iv. pp. 567—569. Dr. Owen’s Observations on the Four Gospels, 
pp-88—92. To this learned writer we are chiefly indebted for the preceding observations. 
The sentiments of Basilides of Alexandria, (who was nearly contemporary with Cerinthus,) 
concerning the Logos, were not very unlike the tenets of that heresiarch, Mr, Townsend 
has given an abstract of them in his New Testament arranged in chronological order, &c. 
vol, i. pp. 19—21, 

2 Unus et idem ostenditur Logos et Monogenes, et Zoe οὐ Phos, et Soter et Christus filius 
Dei, et hic idem incarnatus pro nobis. Iren. lib. i. c. i. § 20. 
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dispensations through which they passed, that it was their own fault if 


* they remained ignorant. (i. 9, 10.) 

9. That the Jews were not the peculiar people of an inferior God, such as 
the Demiurgus; but of Christ himself, the only begotten Son of God. 

111 

Jos ‘That in the fulness of time the Son of God took upon him human nature, 
and became man. (i. 14.) 

11. That he abolished the Law of Moses, which was only the shadow of good 
things to come, and in its stead introduced the substance, or the very 
things signified by it. (i. 17.) 

And lastly, 

12. That the Jew has no more right in this divine person, and the privileges 


‘conferred through him, than the Gentile’; for whoever believes in him 
becomes thereby a child of God, and is entitled by that adoption to a 
glorious inheritance. (i. 12, 13.) 


These propositions being settled, the Evangelist proceeds in 


Part Il. Yo deliver the Proofs of these Doctrines in an Historical 
Manner (1. 19—xx. 29.), as being all expressed or plainly implied 
in the Discourses and Transactions of Jesus Christ, which may 
conveniently be divided into eighteen Sections: viz. 


Sect. 1. John the Baptist himself confesses to the Jewish priests 
that he is much inferior to Jesus, refers his own disciples to 
him, who acknowledge him to be the Messiah, and are con- 
firmed in this faith by the miracle of water converted into wine, 
at Cana in Galilee. (i. 19—1i. 11.) 

Sect. 2. Jesus conducts himself at Jerusalem as the lord of the 
temple (ii. 12—25.); reveals himself to Nicodemus as the only 
begotten Son of God; shows the design of his coming into the 
world, and the necessity of believing in him. (iii. 1—21.) 

Secr. 3. An additional testimony of John the Baptist to the 
superiority of Christ, and the excellency of his ordinances. 
(iu. 22—36.) 

Sect. 4. Jesus visits the Samaritans, declares himself to be the 
Christ, and foretells the abolition of the Levitical worship. 
(iv. 1—42.) 

Sect. 5. By a second miracle (the curing of a nobleman’s dying 
child), Christ demonstrates his divine mission in his own country, 
where it was most disputed. (iv. 43—54.) 

Sect. 6. Asa further proof of the future abrogation of the cere- 
monial law, Jesus works a miracle on the Sabbath, by healing 
an impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, and vindicates his 
conduct: declares himself to be the Son of God, and exhibits 
various evidences of his mission. (vy. 1—47.) 

Secor. 7. To show that he was the end of the law, Jesus sub- 
stitutes himself in the room of the legal sacrifices; and com- 
mands the people, who were used to feast on some of those 
sacrifices, to eat his flesh and drink his blood. And to convince 
them that he was truly the bread of life, he miraculously feeds 
above five thousand of them with five barley loaves. The 
people being disposed by this miracle to make him a king, 
Jesus disclaims all temporal views. (vi. 1—71.) 


1 Origen. Philocal. c. i, p. 17. ed, Spencer. 
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Sect. 8. Jesus reproves the ambition of his kinsmen; and going 
up to Jerusalem at the feast of tabernacles, promises the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit to all true believers. (vii. 1—53.) 

Sect. 9. He declares himself to be the light of the world; re- 
proves the Jews for rejecting him; promises immortality to his 
followers; and speaks of his own existence as prior to that of 
Abraham. (vii. 12—59.) 

(Secr. 10. A woman taken in adultery is brought to Jesus, who 
avoids giving judgment in her case, and turns the consciences 
of his enemies on themselves. (viii. 1—11. 

Sect. 11. In proof of his being the light of the world, he restores 
a blind man to sight, and warns the Jews of that judicial dark- 
ness under which they were soon to be sealed up, for perverting 
so basely those means of knowledge which were graciously 
offered to them. (ix. 1—41.) 

Seor. 12. After this he represents himself as the door of the 
sheepfold, and tells the Pharisees, who called themselves the 
shepherds of the people, that they “who entered not by the 
door into the sheepfold, but climbed up some other way,” what- 
ever character they might assume, were in reality no better 
than thieves and robbers: a reflection which the Christians 
of those days could hardly avoid applying to Cerinthus and 
other heresiarchs. Then follows a description of a good shep- 
herd and an hireling, which may be regarded as a kind of test, 
by which to judge of the different conduct of the apostles and 
heretics, &c. (x. 1—42.) 

Sect. 13. Jesus performs a signal miracle, by restoring Lazarus 
to life, after he had been dead four days, in the presence of a 
large number of people; which was attended with this peculiar 
circumstance, that it was wrought after an express invocation of 
God, that he would apply it to the confirmation of what our 
Saviour had taught. (xi. 1—44.) Observe particularly ver. 
41, 42. 

Secr. 14. A brief account of the different effects which this 
miracle produced on the minds of the Jews; so different, that 
though it won upon many of the people, it exasperated most of 
the priests. (xi. 45—57., xl. 1—11].) 

Sect. 15. Christ rides in triumph to Jerusalem, and is proclaimed 
king of Israel. The Greeks, who may be considered as the 
first-fruits of the Gentiles, apply to him and are admitted. He 
addresses them in terms suitable to the occasion, and his doc- 
trine is confirmed by a voice from heaven. (xii. 12—36.) 

Sect. 16. Jesus instructs his disciples in washing their feet, and 
delivers to them a new commandment, that they should love 
one another as brethren, without distinction, and as members of 
the same church. (xiii. 1—35. 

Sect. 17. Christ teaches his disciples, in a long discourse, what 
their union with him, their head, is; and that, after his de- 
parture, he would send down the Holy Ghost, who should guide 
them into all truth. (xiv.—xvi.) 
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Sect. 18. After this, Jesus recommends his disciples, and all who 
should in future ages believe in him, to the Father, in a pathetic 
and memorable prayer; and at the same time testifies, that not 
one of those given into his hand was lost, but Judas Iscariot. 
(xvii. 1—26.) (As this prayer was heard, and the apostles were 
afterwards endowed with extraordinary powers, it afforded an 
argument against Cerinthus, and all others, of the divine autho- 
rity of the doctrines they taught.) 

Sect. 19. contains a particular account of our Saviour’s passion, 
adapted to prove that he did not die as a mere man (xviii. 1., 
xix. 42.); and also of his resurrection, in opposition to those 
who denied that he was risen. (xx. 1—29.) 

§i. The apprehension of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. (xviii. 1—11.) 

§ ii. His mock trial before the high priests, in the house of Caiaphas, and Peter’s 
denial of him there. (xviii. 12—27.) 

§ iii. The accusation of Christ before Pilate the Roman governor, who having 
in vain attempted to rescue him from the envy of the Jews, scourged him, 
and delivered him to be crucified. (xviii. 23—40., xix. 1—16. former part 
of the verse.) 

§iv. Narrative of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. (xix. 16. latter part of the 
verse, to v. 37.) 

§ v. The burial of Christ by Joseph of Arimathea, (xix. 388—42.) 

§ vi. The resurrection (xx. 1—10.), and Christ's appearances, first to Mary 
(11—18.), and, secondly, to the disciples on the same day. (19—23.) 

§ vii. Christ’s appearance eight days after to his disciples, Thomas being 
present. (24—29.) 


Part III. contains an Account of the Person of the Writer of this 
Gospel, and of his Design in writing it. (xx. 30, 31., xxi.) 


Sect. 1. comprises a declaration of the end which St. John had 
in view in composing his Gospel; viz. that his readers might be 
convinced that Jesus is THE CHRIST, the Son of God (xx. 31.); 
and consequently that the tenets and notions of Cerinthus and 
all other such teachers were altogether false and heretical. In 
this section is related Christ’s appearance to his disciples at the 
sea of Tiberias, and his discourse to the apostle Peter. (xxi. 
1—19. 

SECT. 2. aes to the evangelist John himself; Christ checks 
Peter’s curiosity concerning his death, (xxi. 20—23.) The 
conclusion. (24, 25.) 

This section seems to have been added, as a confutation of the opinion enter- 


tained by some, that St. John was not to die :—an opinion which might have 
weakened his authority, if he had suffered it to pass unrefuted. 


Besides refuting the errors of Cerinthus and his followers, Mi- 
chaelis is of opinion that John also had in view to confute the erro- 
neous tenets of the Sabeans, a sect which claimed John the Baptist 
for its founder. He has adduced a variety of terms and phrases, 
which he has applied to the explanation of the first fourteen verses 
of John’s Gospel in such a manner as renders his conjecture not 
improbable.! Perhaps we shall not greatly err if we conclude with 


1 Michaelis, vol. iii. pp. 285—302, 
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Rosenmiiller, that John had both these classes of heretics in view, 
and that he wrote to confute their respective tenets. Yet, though he 
composed his Gospel principally with this design, he did not wholly 
confine himself to it; but took occasion to impart correct views of 
the nature and offices of Jesus Christ both to Jews and Gentiles. 
Should this opinion be acceded to, it will reconcile the various opi- 
nions of learned men concerning the real scope of John’s Gospel. 

[It is very important to see that this Gospel was written specially 
to reveal the Lord Jesus Christ in His most deep and solemn 
teaching, and in the mystery of His person. It is a revelation of 
objective truth, and as such it must from time to time meet and 
confute various forms of error in its subjective application. But 
still it occupies its own ground. | 

VI. It is obvious to every attentive reader of this Gospel, that 
John studiously omits to notice those passages in our Lord’s history 
and teaching which had been related at length by the other Evan- 
gelists, or, if he mentions them at all, it is in a very cursory manner. 
By pursuing this method he gives his testimony that their narratives 
are faithful and true, and at the same time leaves himself room to 
enlarge the Gospel history. This confirms the unanimous declarations 
of ancient writers, that the first three Gospels were written and pub- 
lished before John composed his evangelical history. In the account 
of our Saviour’s passion, death, and resurrection, all the four Gos- 
pels coincide in many particulars; though here John has several 
things peculiar to himself. In his Gospel, many things recorded by 
the other Evangelists are omitted. He has given no account of our 
Saviour’s nativity, nor of his baptism by John. He takes no notice 
of our Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness; nor of the call or 
names of the twelve apostles; nor of their mission during the mi- 
nistry of Christ; nor of his parables, or other discourses recorded by 
the first three Evangelists; nor of his journeys; nor of any of his 
predictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, which are related 
by them; nor has John repeated any of Christ’s miracles recorded ° 
by them, except that of feeding five thousand people, which was 
probably repeated for the sake of the discourse to which it gave 
birth. But, on the other hand, John mentions several incidents, 
which the other Evangelists have not noticed. Thus, he gives an 
account of our Lord’s cleansing the temple at the first passover, when 
he went to Jerusalem; but all the other Evangelists give a similar 
account of his cleansing the temple at his Jest passover. These two 
acts, however, are widely different. He relates the acts of Christ 
before the imprisonment of John the Baptist; the wedding at Cana; 
the cure of the man who had been blind from his birth; the resur- 
rection of Lazarus; the indignation of Judas against the woman who 
anointed our Lord with ointment; the visit of the Greeks to Jesus; 
his washing the feet of his disciples; and his consolatory discourse to 
them previously to his passion. John’s Gospel also contains more 
plain and frequent assurances than those occurring in the other Gos- 
pels, that Jesus is not only a prophet and messenger of God, but 
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also that he is the Messiah, the Son of God; and asserts his pre- 
existence and Deity in the clearest and most distinct terms.’ 

VII.’ Salmasius, Grotius, Bolten, and other critics have imagined 
that John did not write his Gospel originally in Greek, but in the 
Syriac language. This hypothesis, however, is contradicted by the 
unanimous consent of Christian antiquity, which affirms that he wrote 
it in Greek. In addition to the observations already offered, respect- 
ing the original language of the New Testament’, we may remark, 
that the Hebraisms occurring in this Gospel clearly prove that it 
was originally written by a Jew. His style was pronounced by Mi- 
chaelis* to be better and more fluent than that of the other Evange- 
lists; and he aseribes this excellence to the facility and taste in the 
Greek language which the apostle seems to have acquired from his 
long residence at Ephesus. His narrative is characterised by sin- 
gular perspicuity, and by the most unaffected simplicity and benevo- 
lence. There are few passages in Holy Writ more deeply affecting 
than this Evangelist’s narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus." 


~ 


CHAP. VII. 


ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


I Tue book of the Acts or THE AposTLEs forms the fifth and last 
of the historical books of the New Testament, and connects the Gos- 
pels with the Epistles ; being an useful postscript to the former, and a 
proper introduction to the latter. On this account it has been gene- 
rally placed after the four Gospels, though (as Michaelis has remarked) 
in several ancient manuscripts and versions it 18 very frequently placed 
after the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Various T1TLEs have been given to this book which are noticed in the 
critical editions of the New ‘Testament. Thus, in the Codex Beze, or 
Cambridge manuscript, it is called WPAREIS TON ATIOSTOAON, 
the Acts or Transactions of the Apostles. In the Codex Alexandrinus, 
and many other manuscripts, it is entitled TPAREIS TON ATION 
ATIOZTOAQN, the Acts of the Holy Apostles, which title is also adopted 
by most of the Greek and Latin Fathers. The first of these various 
titles is that which is adopted in the printed editions, and in all modern 
versions; but by whom it was prefixed it is now impossible to ascer- 
tain. This book contains great part of the lives and transactions of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the history of the Christian church ; 
commencing at the ascension of our Saviour, and being continued 


' Michaelis, vol. iii. pp, 303—315. On the decisive testimony of Saint John’s Gospel to 
the Divinity of our Saviour, see Bishop Blomfield’s “Five Lectures, delivered on the 
“ Fridays during Lent, 1823.” London, 1823. 12mo, 

2 See pp. 18, 14. supra. 8. Introd. vol. iii, part i. p. 316. 

4 Campbell on the Gospels, vol. ii. pp. 192—195. Knuindel, Comm, in Hist. Lib. Nov. 
Test. vol. iii. p. 33. et seg. Pritii, Introd. ad Noy. Test. pp, 203—226. Viser, Herm, Sacr. 
Noy. Test, pars. i. p. 340. pars ii. pp. 265—268. 
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down to St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, after his appeal to Cesar, com- 
prising a period of about thirty years. 

11. That St. Luke was the author of the Acts of the Apostles, as 
well as of the Gospel which bears his name, is evident both from the 
introduction, and from the unanimous testimonies of the early Chris- 
tians. Both are inscribed to Theophilus; and in the very first verse 
of the Acts there is a reference made to his Gospel, which he calls the 
former Treatise. From the frequent use of the first person plural, it 
is clear that he was present at most of the transactions he relates. He 
appears to have accompanied St. Paul from Troas to Philippi; he 
also attended him to Jerusalem, and afterwards to Rome, where he 
remained two years, during that apostle’s first confinement. Accord- 
ingly we find St. Luke particularly mentioned in two of the Epistles 
written by St. Paul, from Rome, during that confinement.! As the 
book of Acts is continued to the end of the second year of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment, it could not have been written before the year 63 ; and, 
as the death of that apostle is not mentioned, it is probable that the 
book was composed before that event, which is supposed to have 
happened a.p. 65. For these reasons, Michaelis, Dr. Lardner, Dr. 
Benson, Rosenmiiller, Bishop Tomline, and the generality of critics, 
assign the date of this book to the year 63. 

III. To the genuineness and authenticity of this book, the early 
Christian Fathers bear unanimous testimony. Not to mention the 
attestations of the Apostolic Fathers, in the first century, which have 
beencollected by Mr. Jones, Drs. Benson and Lardner?, we may remark 
that Ireneus’ and Tertullian*, in the second century, both ascribed 
the Acts of the Apostles to St. Luke. And their evidence is cor- 
roborated by that of Origen, Jerome, Augustine, Eusebius, and all 
subsequent ecclesiastical writers.° Further, Chrysostom and other 
Fathers inform us that this book was annually read in the churches 
every day between the festivals of Easter and Pentecost or Whitsun- 
tide. The Valentinians, indeed, as well as the Marcionites, Severians, 
and some Manicheans, rejected the Acts of the Apostles, not from his- 
torical reasons, but because they militated against their opinions: for 
the Gnostics (of which sect the Valentinians and Marcionites were a 
branch) affirmed that the God of the Old Testament was different 
from the God of the New Testament; and that another Christ, different 
from our Saviour, was promised. The Severians and Encratites stre- 
nuously insisted upon abstinence from certain articles of food; whereas, 
in the book of Acts, the promiscuous use of food is allowed. Lastly, 
Manes wished himself to be taken for “‘ the Comforter,” who had been 
promised by Christ to his apostles; but in the Acts it is related that 


1 Col. iv. 14. Philem. 24. 

2 Jones on the Canon, vol. iii. pp. 129—186. Dr. Benson’s Hist. of the First Planting 
of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 325—330. 2d. edit. Dr. Lardner’s Works, Index, voce Acts of 
the Apostles. 

$ Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 162,163.; 4to. vol. i. p. 368. Benson, vol. ii. p. 330. 

4 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii, pp. 261, 262.; 4to. vol. 1. p. 452. Benson, vol. ii. p. 331. 

5 Benson, vol. ii. pp. 321—324. Lardner, 8yo. vol. vi. pp. 145—147.; 4to. vol. iii. 
pp. 206, 207. 

6 Benson, vol. ii. p. 332. Lardner, 8yo. vol. y. pp. 133, 134.; 4to. vol. ii. p. 605. 
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the Comforter that had been so promised was the Holy Spirit, who 
had been sent. The reasons, therefore, why the book was rejected by 
the above-mentioned sects, were not historical, but doctrinal; because 
the narrative of the sacred historian contradicted their dogmas; and as 
their errors were detected and refuted by contemporary writers’, the 
unqualified and unsupported assertions of these heretics are so far from 
impugning the veracity and genuineness of the Acts of the Apostles, 
that, on the contrary, they afford a decisive and collateral testimony 
in favour of the book. 

IV. St. Luke does not appear to have intended to write a com- 
plete ecclesiastical history of the Christian Church during the first 
thirty years after our Saviour’s ascension, nor even of St. Paul’s life 
during that period; for he has almost wholly omitted what passed 
among the Jews after the conversion of that apostle, and is totally 
silent concerning the spread of Christianity in the East and in Egypt, 
as well as the foundation of the Church of Christ at Rome, St. Paul’s 
journey into Arabia, and many other topics, though the labours and 
sufferings of the other apostles could not but have afforded the most 
interesting materials, had it fallen within his design to have composed 
an entire history of the Church. 

If we carefully examine the Acts of the Apostles, we shall perceive 
that St. Luke had two objects in view :—1. To relate in what manner 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit were communicated on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the subsequent miracles performed by the apostles, by 
which the truth of Christianity was confirmed. An authentic account 
of this matter was absolutely necessary, because Christ had often 
assured his disciples that they should receive the Holy Spirit.—2. To 
deliver such accounts as proved the claim of the Gentiles to admission 
into the Church of Christ,—a claim disputed by the Jews, especially 
at the time when St. Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. And it 
was this very circumstance which excited the hatred of the Jews 
against St. Paul, and occasioned his imprisonment in Rome, with 
which St. Luke closes his history. Hence we see the reason why he 
relates (ch. viii.) the conversion of the Samaritans, and (ch. x. xi.) 
the story of Cornelius, whom St. Peter (to whose authority the 
adversaries of St. Paul had appealed in favour of circumcision”) 
baptized, though he was not of the circumcision. Hence also St. 
Luke relates the determination of the first council in Jerusalem 
relative to the Levitical law: and for the same reason he is more 
diffuse in his account of St. Paul’s conversion, and St. Paul’s preach- 
ing the Gospel to the Gentiles, than on any other subject. It is true 
that the whole relation, which St. Luke has given (ch. x1i.), has no 
connection with the conversion of the Gentiles; but during the period, 
to which that chapter relates, St. Paul himself was present at Jeru- 
salem (see Acts xi. 30. xii. 25.), and it is probable, for that reason, 
that St. Luke has introduced it. But there is, 3. A third opinion, 
which Michaelis thinks not devoid of probability, viz. that St. Luke 


1 Treneeus adversus Heereses, lib. iii. c. 12. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 21, Anu- 
gustine epist. 251. et contra Faustum, lib. xix. ο, 31. 
2 See Galat. ii, 6—21. 
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might design to record only those facts which he had either seen 
himself or had heard from eye-witnesses.! 

V. The Acts of the Apostles, Michaelis observes, were evidently 
written with a tolerably strict attention to chronological order; though 
St. Luke has not affixed a date to any one of the facts recorded by 
him. There are, however, several parts of this book, in which eccle- 
siastical history is combined with political facts, the dates of which are 
known: and these Michaelis has endeavoured to determine, because 
the chronology will not only contribute to illustrate the Acts of the 
Apostles, but also will assist us in fixing the year when many of St. 
Paul’s Epistles were written. Taking for granted, therefore, that 
this book commences with the year 33 of the Christian era (in which 
calculation he follows Archbishop Usher), he has given us the follow- 
ing series of dates : — 


1. “ The First epoch, after the commencement of the book, is at ch. xi. 29, 30.; 
for what happened between the first Pentecost after Christ’s ascension and this 
period is without any marks of chronology. But at ch. xi. 29, 30. we have a date; 
for the famine which took place in the time of Claudius Cesar, and which induced 
the disciples at Antioch to send relief to their brethren in Judza, happened in the 
fourth year of Claudius’s reign, that is, in the year 44 of the Christian era. 

2. Second epoch. Herod Agrippa dies soon after he had put to death the apostle 
St. James; and about that time St. Paul and St. Barnabas return from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. (ch. xii. 21—25.) This is still in the year 44. 

3. Third epoch. (ch. xviii. 2.) Shortly after the banishment of the Jews from 
Italy by Claudius Cesar, St. Paul arrives at Corinth. Commentators affix the date 
of 54 to this event; but it is uncertain, for Suetonius, the only historian who has 
noticed this banishment of the Jews, mentions it without date. 

4. Fourth epoch. St. Paul comes to Jerusalem, where he is imprisoned by the 
Jews, not long after the disturbances which were excited by the Egyptian. (ch. 
xxi. 37—39.) This imprisonment of St. Paul happened in the year 60, for it was 
two years before Felix quitted his government of Judea. (ch. xxiii. 26., xxiv. 27.) 

5. Fifth epoch. Two years after the commencement of St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
Festus is appointed governor of Judza, a.p. 62. (ch. xxiv. 27., xxv. 1.) 

From this period the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles is clear. St. Paul 
is sent prisoner to Rome in the autumn of the same year in which Festus arrived 
in Judea: he suffers shipwreck, passes the winter in Malta, and arrives in Rome 
in the following year, that is, in 63. (ch. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii.) 

The Acts of the Apostles close with the end of the second year of St. Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome; consequently, in the year 65. (ch. xxviii. 30.)” 

[It must be noticed that if the date of the crucifixion were earlier than a.p, 33., 
the book of Acts must commence so much the earlier. ] 


It is difficult to determine the date of the events that happened 
between the epochs 33 and 34, and between 44 and 60, especially 
the time of St. Paul’s conversion and of the council at Jerusalem: 
Archbishop Usher places the first of these transactions A.D. 35, 


1 Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. pp. 327—331. Dr. Benson, however, is of opinion that St. 
Luke designed his book to be only a concise specimen of the doctrines preached by the 
Apostles, and that he was chiefly desirous of describing the manner in which the Jews, 
proselytes of the gate, or devout Gentiles, and the idolatrous Gentiles, were respectively 
converted. Hence this learned author divides the book into three parts or books, viz. 1. 
The first part contains an account of the propagation of the Gospel among the Jews only, 
from 4. Ὁ. 33 to A. D. 41, including chapter ii. tox. 2. The second comprises an account 
of the spreading of Christianity among the devout Gentiles, together with its farther pro- 
gress among the Jews, Α. Ὁ. 41 to A.D. 44. (Acts x.—xiii.) 3. And the third part com- 
prehends the diffusion of Christianity among the idolatrous Gentiles, together with its 
further progress among the two preceding classes of persons, A.D. 44 to A.D. 63. (Acts 
xiii—xxviii.) Benson’s Hist. of the first Planting of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 22—24. 
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others in 38. But, though we cannot attain to absolute certainty, a 
probable conjecture may be formed. Thus, Michaelis remarks, St. 
Stephen hardly suffered martyrdom before Pilate was recalled from 
the government of Juda; because, under that procurator, the Jews 
had not the power of inflicting capital punishments. Now, according 
to Usher, the year in which Pilate was recalled, was the thirty-sixth 
of the Christian τὰ: St. Stephen’s martyrdom, therefore, probably 
happened after 36. If this be true, St. Paul’s conversion must have 
happened likewise after 36, and therefore 35 is too early a date. 
But how long after 36, whether in 38, cannot be determined. 

In what manner the chapters 111. iv. v. vi. are to be arranged 
between 33 and 36, Michaelis cannot determine: for what chrono- 
logers have said is mere conjecture, and not calculation. The same 
uncertainty prevails in respect to ch. vill. and x.: for we can affirm 
nothing more, than that the one must be placed before the other after 
36. Weare likewise in the dark with respect to ch. xii. xiv. and 
several other chapters. Of ch. xvi. we may assert, that it belongs to 
a period at least six years prior to the fourth epoch, or the year 60: 
for a year and a half at Corinth, three years at Ephesus, and the time 
spent on several journeys, can hardly be pressed into a smaller compass 
than that of six years. To ch. xvi., therefore, the latest date which 
can be assigned is 54: and it is not improbable that it should be 
dated still earlier.’ 

VI. The Acts of the Apostles may be divided into three principal 
parts; viz. 


Part I. contains the Rise and Progress of the Mother Church at Je- 
rusalem from the Time of our Saviour’s Ascension to the First Jewish 
Persecution. (ch. i.—viii.) 

Sect. 1. The transactions before and after Jesus Christ’s ascension 
into heaven. (1.) 

Sect. 2. The descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles at the 
feast of Pentecost, and Peter’s discourse to the people in conse- 
quence of it. (il.) 

Secr. 3. A lame man healed by Peter and John—Peter’s dis- 
course to the people— Events that befel the apostles in conse- 
quence of that miracle. (iii. iv.) 

Sect. 4. The death of Ananias and Sapphira 
apostles, —who are scourged and dismissed. (v.) 

Sect. 5. The institution of deacons,—the discourse and martyrdom 
of Stephen,—and the first Jewish persecution. (vi. vii. viii. 1 
—4.) 

Part II. comprises the Dispersion of the Disciples —the Propagation 
of Christianity among the Samaritans —the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and the foundation of a Christian Church at Antioch. (viii. 5—xii.) 


Sect. 1. The planting of the church at Samaria. (viii. 5—25.) 


Miracles of the 


1 Michaelis, vol. iii. part i. pp. 8336—238. The chronology of the Acts of the Apostles 
is discussed at considerable length in Hug’s Introduction to New Test. vol. ii. § 81—83., 
and (so far as concerns the travels and writings of St. Paul,) by the reviewer of that 
work in the British Critic for April 1828, pp. 261—317. 
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Sect. 2. The conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 26—40.) 

Sect. 3. The conversion, baptism, and first preaching of St. Paul. 
(ix. 

Sect. 4. Account of two miracles performed by Peter, and the 
conversion of Cornelius and his family. (x. xi. 1—18. 

Sect. 5. The first Gentile church founded at Antioch. (xi. 19— 
30.) 

Sect. 6. The apostle James put to death by Herod Agrippa, — 
relation of his miserable death. (xii. ) 


Part III. describes the Conversion of the more remote Gentiles, by 
Barnabas and Paul, and, after their Separation, by Paul and his 
Associates, among whom was Luke himself during the latter part of 
Pauls Labours. (xii.—xxviii.) 

Sect. 1. The planting of several churches in the isle of Cyprus, 
at Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe— The return of St. Paul to Antioch. (xiii. xiv.) 

Sect. 2. Discussion of the question by the apostles at Jerusalem 
concerning the necessity of circumcision, and of observing the 
law — Their letter to the churches on this subject. (xv. 1—35.) 

Sect. 3. Paul’s second departure from Antioch— He preaches the 
Gospel in various countries, particularly at Philippiin Macedonia 
— The conversion of the Philippian gaoler. (xy. 36—41., xvi.) 

Sect. 4. The journeys and apostolical labours of Paul and his asso- 
ciates at Thessalonica, Bercea, and Athens — His masterly apology 
before the court of the Areopagites. (xvii.) 

Sect. 5. Paul’s journey to Corinth, and thence to Antioch. (xviii. 
1—22. 

Sect. 6. Paul’s third departure from Antioch— Consequences of 
his preaching at Ephesus. (xviii. 23—28., xix.) 

Sect. 7. The labours of Paul in Greece and Asia Minor, and his 
journey towards Jerusalem. (xx.) 

Sect. 8. The persecution of Paul at Jerusalem— He is sent a 
prisoner to Cesarea. (xxi.—xxili. 1—30.) 

Sect. 9. Paul’s arrival at Czsarea—The charges of the Jews 
against him— His defence before Felix— Appeal to Casar— 
His defence before Agrippa, at whose request his cause was re- 
heard. (xxii. 31—35., xxiv.—xxvi.) 

Secr. 10. Narrative of Paul’s voyage from Casarea— His ship- 
wreck on the isle of Malta— His voyage thence to Rome, where 
he preaches the Gospel to the Jews, and resides for two years. 
(xxvii. XXviil.) 

In perusing the Acts of the Apostles, it will be desirable constantly 

to refer to the accompanying map illustrating the travels of St. Paul. 

[ Although it would be impossible to give in this place, without 

occupying undue space, a minute analysis of the narration of the 

voyage of St. Paul and his companions, as recorded in Acts xxvii. ; 
yet it would be unwarrantable neglect to pass by in silence the valu- 
able researches on this subject of JAMES SMITH, Esq., of Jordanhill ; 

VOL. IV. II 
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whose work! may now be considered as classical with regard to the 
narration contained in this portion of Scripture. To Mr. Smith’s 
work the accompanying map is indebted for some of its more 
interesting particulars in connection with modern researches, The 
points relative to this voyageon which any doubt or difficulty existed 
are minutely examined, and the necessary conditions and results 
are stated as drawn from observation, from the facts of ancient navi- 
gation, and from processes of reasoning, with scientific accuracy. 
The most obvious result which would strike even an ordinary reader 
is the demonstrated identification of that Melita where the shipwreck 
took place with Malta, and the consequent refutation of the claims 
advanced for Meleda on the coast of Dalmatia. Mr. Smith has raised 
this from being an opinion highly probable to the region of ascertained 
fact. His researches are truly valuable as a contribution to Biblical 
geography, and as an illustration of a portion of New Testament 
history. | 

VII. The narrative of the Acts of the Apostles is perspicuous 
and noble. Though it is not entirely free from Hebraisms, it is in 
general much purer than most other books of the New Testament, 
particularly in the speeches delivered by St. Paul at Athens, and 
before the Roman governors. It is further worthy of remark, that 
St. Luke has well supported the character of each person whom he 
has introduced as speaking. Thus the speeches and discourses of St. 
Peter are recorded with simplicity, and are destitute of all those or- 
naments which usually occur in the orations of the Greeks and 
Romans. Nearly similar are the speeches of St. Paul, which were ad- 
dressed to the Jews, while those delivered by the same apostle before 
an heathen audience are widely different. Thus, in his discourse de- 
livered at Antioch in Pisidia?, he commences with a long periphrasis, 
the force and point of which depended on the fact that he was speak- 
ing in a Jewish synagogue. On the contrary, the speech of the 
martyr Stephen (Acts vii.) is altogether of a different description. It 
is a learned but unpremeditated discourse, pronounced by a person 
making no display of the art of oratory; and though he certainly 
had a particular object in view, to which the several parts of his dis- 
course were directed, yet it is difficult to some to discover this object, 
because his materials are not so disposed that it is obvious to those 
who do not enter into the scope of his remarks. Lastly, St. Paul’s 
discourses before assemblies that were accustomed to Grecian oratory, 
are totally different from any of the preceding. ‘Though not adorned 
with the flowers of rhetoric, the language is pointed and energetic, 
and the materials are judiciously selected and arranged, as is manifest 
in his speech delivered at Athens (Acts xvii. 22—31.), and in his 
two defences of himself before the Roman governors of Judea. (xxiv. 
xxvi.) Dr. Benson and Michaelis, however, are both of opinion that 


1 (“The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, with Dissertations on the Sources of the 
Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the Ancients,” London, 1848, Mr. 
Alford in his notes on Acts xxvii. has given a concise statement of Mr. Smith's results.] 

2 Acts xiii. 16—41. 
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St. Luke has given abstracts only, and not the whole, of St. Paul’s 
speeches; for in his speech before Felix, he must certainly have said 
more than is recorded by St. Luke (xxiv. 12, 13.); unless we suppose 
that St. Paul merely denied the charge which had been laid against 
him, without confuting it. Michaelis adds that, in his opinion, St. 
Luke has shown great judgment in these abstracts; and that, if he 
has not retained the very words of St. Paul, he has adopted such as 
were well suited to the polished audiences before which the apostle 
spoke.! 

VIII. The Acts of the Apostles afford abundant evidence of the 
truth and divine original of the Christian religion; for we learn from 
this book, that the Gospel was not indebted for its success to deceit 
or fraud, but that it was wholly the result of the mighty power of 
God, and of the excellence and efficacy of the saving truths which it 
contains. The general and particular doctrines comprised in the 
Acts of the Apostles are perfectly in unison with the glorious truths 
revealed in the Gospels, and illustrated in the apostolic Epistles; 
and are admirably suited to the state of the persons, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, to whom they were addressed. And the evidences which 
the apostles gave of their doctrine, in their appeals to prophecies and 
miracles, and the various gifts of the Spirit, were so numerous and 
so strong, and at the same time so admirably adapted to every class 
of persons, that the truth of the religion which they attest cannot 
be reasonably disputed. 

Further, the history itself is credible. It was written by a person 
who was acquainted with the various circumstances which he relates, 
and who was both able and disposed to give a faithful narrative of 
everything that occurred. St. Luke was a companion of the apostles ; 
he was himself an eye and ear witness of the facts, and was personally 
concerned in many of the incidents he has recorded. In the history 
itself there are no inconsistencies or contradictions; the miraculous 
facts related in it are neither impossible, when we consider the al- 
mighty power of God to which they are ascribed; nor improbable, 
when we consider the grand design and occasion on account of which 
they were performed. The plainness and simplicity of the narrative 
are also strong circumstances in its favour. The writer appears to 
have been very honest and impartial, and to have set down fairly 
the objections which were made to Christianity both by Jews and 
heathens, and the reflections which were cast upon it, as well as upon 
its first preachers. He has likewise, with a just and ingenuous free- 
dom, mentioned the weaknesses, faults, and prejudices, both of the 
apostles and of their converts. The occasional hints, which are dis- 
persed through the Epistles of St. Paul, harmonise with the facts 
related in the history of the Acts of the Apostles; so that this history 
and the Epistles are mutual aids on many points. The other parts 
of the New Testament are in perfect unison with the history, and 


1 Michaelis, vol. iii, part i. pp. 331—335. Benson’s History of the First Planting of 
Christianity, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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tend to confirm it; for the doctrines and principles are everywhere 
the same. The Gospels close with references to the facts recorded in 
the Acts, particularly the promise of the Holy Spirit, which we know 
from the Acts was poured out by Christ upon his disciples after his 
ascension; and the Epistles, generally, plainly suppose that those 
facts had actually occurred which the history relates. So that the 
history of the Acts is one of the most important parts of sacred his- 
tory; for, without it, neither the Gospels nor the Epistles could have 
been so clearly understood; but by the aid of this book the whole 
scheme of the Christian revelation is set before us in a clear and easy 
view.! Lastly, the incidental circumstances, mentioned by St. Luke, 
correspond so exactly, and without any previous view to such a cor- 
respondence (in cases, too, where it could not possibly have been 
premeditated and precontrived), with the accounts that occur in the 
Epistles, and with those of the best ancient historians, both Jews and 
heathens, that no person who had forged such a history, in later ages, 
could have had the same external confirmation; but he must have 
betrayed himself, by alluding to some customs or opinions which 
have since sprung up, or by misrepresenting some circumstances, or 
using some phrase or expression not then in use. The plea of forgery, 
therefore, in later ages, cannot be allowed; and if St. Luke had 
published such a history at so early a period, when some of the 
apostles, or many other persons concerned in the transactions which 
he has recorded, were alive, and his account had not been true, he 
would only have exposed himself to an easy confutation, and to certain 
infamy. 

Since, therefore, the Acts of the Apostles are in themselves con- 
sistent and uniform; the incidental relations agreeable to the best 
ancient historians that have come down to us; and the main facts 
supported and confirmed by the other books of the New Testament, 
as well as by the unanimous testimony of so many of the ancient 
fathers, we are justly authorised to conclude, that, if any history of 
former times deserves credit, the Acts of the Apostles ought to be 
received and credited ; and if the history of the Acts of the Apostles 
is true, Christianity cannot be false; for a doctrine so good in itself, 
so admirably adapted to the fallen state of man, and attended with 
so many miraculous and divine testimonies, has all the possible marks 
of a true revelation.” 


CHAP: Vig. 


ACCOUNT OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


I. Saunt, also called Paul, (by which name this illustrious apostle 
was generally known after his preaching among the Gentiles, espe- 
cially among the Greeks and Romans,) was a Hebrew of the He- 


1 Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline amplifies the argument above suggested from these coinci- 
dences, and is indispensably necessary to a critical study of the Epistles, 
2 Dr. Benson’s Hist. of Christianity, vol. 11, pp. 8333—341. 
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brews, a descendant of the patriarch Abraham, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin', and a native of Tarsus, then the chief city of Cicilia. By 
birth he was a citizen of Rome’, a distinguished honour and privi- 
lege, which had been conferred on some of his ancestors for services 
rendered to the commonwealth during the wars.* His father was a 
Pharisee, and he himself was educated in the most rigid principles of 
that sect.4 Some of his relations were Christians, and had embraced 
the Gospel before his conversion; his sister's son may have been one 
of these.© That he was early educated in Greek literature at Tarsus, 
may be inferred from that place being celebrated for polite learning ® 
and eloquence, and also from his quotations of several Greek poets.’ 
From Tarsus, Saul removed to Jerusalem, where he made consider- 
able proficiency in the study of the law, and the Jewish traditions, 
under Gamaliel, a celebrated teacher of that day. He appears to 
have been a person of great natural abilities, of quick apprehension, 
strong passions, and firm resolution; and was thus qualified for 
signal service, as a teacher of whatever principles he might embrace. 
He was also externally blameless in his life, and strictly faithful to 
the dictates of his conscience, according to the knowledge, or want of 
knowledge, which he possessed: this is evident from his appeals to 
the Jews, and from the undissembled satisfaction he expresses on a 
serious comparison and recollection of his former and later conduct. 
(Acts xxiii. 1., xxvi.4, 5.; Phil. i. 6.5 1 Tim. i. 13.; 2 Tim. i. 3.) 
His parents completed his education by having him taught the art of 
tent-making®, in conformity with the practice of the Jews, with 
whom it was customary to teach youth of the highest birth some 
mechanical employment, by which, in cases of necessity, they might 
maintain themselves without being burthensome to others: and his 
occupation appears subsequently to have had some influence upon 
his style.!° For some time after the appearance of Christianity in 


1 Phil. iii. 5.; 2 Cor. xi, 22.; Acts xvi. 37, 38. 

2 Acts xxii. 25. 29., xxiii. 27. 

3 Dr. Lardner has shown that this is the most probable opinion. Works, 8vo, vol. i. 
pp. 227—229.; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 124, 125. Such also is the opinion of John Arntzenius, who 
has written an elegant dissertation on St. Paul’s citizenship. (See his Dissertationes Bine, 
p. 195. Utrecht, 1725.) 

4 Acts xxiii. 6., xxvi. 5.; Phil. iii. 5. 

5 Acts xxiii. 16—22.; Rom. xvi. 7. 11. 21. 

® Strabo the geographer, who lived in the same age as St. Paul, characterises the inha- 
bitants of Tarsus as cherishing such a passion for philosophy and all the branches of 
polite literature, that they greatly excelled even Athens and Alexandria, and every other 
place where there were schools and academies for philosophy and literature. He adds, 
that the natives of Tarsus were in the practice of going abroad to other cities to perfect 
themselves. (Lib. xiv. vol. ii. pp. 960, 961. edif. Oxon.) This circumstance accounts for 
St. Paul’s going to Jerusalem, to finish his studies under Gamaliel. 

7 Thus, in Acts xvii, 28. he cites a verse from Aratus; in 1 Cor. xy. 33. he quotes 
another from Menander; and in Tit. i. 12. a verse from Epimenides. 

8 Acts xxii. 3., xxvi. 5.; Gal. i. 14. 

9 Michaelis makes St. Paul to have been a maker of mechanical instruments (vol. iv. 
pp. 183—186.); but all commentators are of opinion that he was a manufacturer of tents, 
for which, in the East, there was always a considerable demand. 

10 To a man employed in making tents, the ideas of camps, arms, armour, warfare, 
military pay, would be familiar: and St. Paul introduces these and their concomitants so 
frequently, that his language seems to have been such as might rather have been expected 
from a soldier, than from one who lived in quiet times, and was a preacher of the gospel 
of peace. Powell’s Discourses, p. 254. 

Σὰ ὃ 
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‘the world, he was a bitter enemy and a furious opposer of all who 
professed that faith ; and when the proto-martyr Stephen was stoned, 
Saul was not only consenting to his death, but actually took care of 
the clothes of the witnesses who had stoned him. 

A.D. 34. After this event, Saul took an active part in the perse- 
cution of the Christians, not only at Jerusalem, but also throughout 
Judea (Acts viii. 3., xxii. 4., xxvi. 10, 11.); and procured letters of 
commission from the high priest and elders, or sanhedrin, to the 
synagogue of the Jews at Damascus, empowering him to bring to 
Jerusalem any Christians, whether men or women, whom he might 
find there. He also obtained letters to the governor of Damascus, 
we may presume, to permit them to be removed from his jurisdiction. 
(Acts ix. 2., xxii, 5., xxvi. 12.) While Saul was on his journey thither 
for this purpose, his miraculous conversion took place, A.D. 35, in the 
manner recorded in the ninth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and to which St. Paul himself has numerous references ἴῃ his 
Epistles.!. The conversion of such a man, at such a time and by 
such means, furnishes one of the most complete proofs that have 
ever been given of the divine origin of Christianity. That Saul, 
who possessed such distinguished talents and acquirements, from 
being a zealous persecutor of the disciples of Christ, became all at 
once a disciple himself, is a fact which cannot be controverted with- 
out overturning the credit of all history. He must, therefore, have 
been converted in the miraculous manner in which he himself de- 
clares that he was converted, and of course the Christian revelation 
must be from God; or he must have been either an impostor, an 
enthusiast, or a dupe to the fraud of others. There is no other 
alternative possible. 

1. If he was an impostor, he must have declared what he knew to 
be false, and he must have been influenced to such a conduct by 
some motive or other. But the only conceivable motives for reli- 
gious imposture are the hopes of advancing one’s temporal interest, 
credit, or power; or the prospect of gratifying some passion or appe- 
tite under the authority of the new religion. Now, that none of 
these motives could influence St. Paul to profess the faith of Christ 
crucified, is manifest from the state of Judaism and Christianity at 
the period when he renounced the former and embraced the latter 
faith. Those whom he left were the disposers of wealth, of dignity, 
and of power, in Juda; those to whom he went were indigent men, 
oppressed, and kept from all means of improving their fortunes. The 
certain consequence, therefore, of his taking the part of Christianity 
was the loss not only of all that he possessed, but of all hopes of 
acquiring more; whereas, by continuing to persecute the Christians, 
he had hopes, rising almost to a certainty, of making his fortune by 
the favour of those who were at the head of the Jewish state, to 


1 See particularly 1 Cor. xv. 9.; Gal. i. 13.; 1 Tim. i. 12,13. Various opinions haye 
been entertained by learned men respecting the date of St. Paul’s conversion. ‘The date 
assigned in the text is that adopted by Bp. Pearson. Dr. Lardner fixes that event to the 
end of 36, or early in 87. (Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 236—239.; 4to. vol. iii, pp. 252, 253.); 
others much earlier. 
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whom nothing could so much recommend him as the zeal which he 
had shown in that persecution. As to credit, or reputation, could 
the scholar of Gamaliel hope to gain either by becoming a teacher in 
a college of fishermen! Could he flatter himself that the doctrines 
which he taught would, either in or out of Judea, do him honour, 
when he knew that “they were to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness!” Was it then the love of power that in- 
duced him to make this great change? Power! over whom? Over 
a flock of sheep whom he himself had assisted to destroy, and whose 
very Shepherd had lately been murdered! Perhaps it was with the 
view of gratifying some licentious passion, under the authority of the 
new religion, that he commenced a teacher of that religion! This 
cannot be alleged; for his writings breathe nothing but the strictest 
morality, obedience to magistrates, order, and government, with the 
utmost abhorrence of all licentiousness, idleness, or loose behaviour, 
under the cloak of religion. We nowhere find in his works that 
saints are above moral ordinances ; that dominion is founded in grace; 
that monarchy is despotism which ought to be abolished; that the 
fortunes of the rich ought to be divided among the poor; that there 
is no difference in moral actions; that any impulses of the mind are 
to direct us against the light of our reason, and the laws of nature; 
or any of those wicked tenets by which the peace of society has been 
often disturbed, and the rules of morality often broken, by men pre- 
tending to act under the sanction of divine revelation. He makes 
no distinctions, like the impostor of Arabia, in favour of himself: nor 
does any part of his life, either before or after his conversion to 
Christianity, bear any mark of a libertine disposition. As among 
the Jews, so among the Christians, his conversation and manners were 
blameless. It has been sometimes objected to the other apostles, by 
those who were resolved not to credit their testimony, that having 
been deeply engaged with Jesus during his life, they were obliged, 
for the support of their own credit, and from having gone too far to 
return, to continue the same professions after his death; but this can 
by no means be said of St. Paul. On the contrary, whatever force 
there may be in such a mode of reasoning, it all tends to convince 
us that St. Paul must naturally have continued a Jew, and an enemy 
to Christ Jesus. If they were engaged on one side, he was as strongly 
engaged on the other. Ifshame withheld them from changing sides, 
much more ought it to have stopped him: who, from his superior edu- 
cation, must have been vastly more sensible to that kind of shame 
than the mean and illiterate fishermen of Galilee. The only other 
difference was, that they, by quitting their master after his death, 
might have preserved themselves; whereas he, by quitting the Jews, 
and taking up the cross of Christ, certainly brought on his own de- 
struction. 

2. As St. Paul was not an impostor, so it is manifest that he was 
not an enthusiast. Heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance, and 
vanity, are the ingredients of which enthusiasm is composed; but 
from all these, except the first, the apostle appears to have been 


wholly free. That he had great fervour of zeal, both when a Jew 
1τ4 
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and when a Christian, in maintaining what he thought to be right, 
cannot be denied; but he was at all times so much master of his 
temper, as, in matters of indifference, to ‘ become all things to all 
men,” with the most pliant condescension, bending his notions and 
manners to theirs, as far as his duty to God would permit ; a conduct 
compatible neither with the stiffness of a bigot, nor with the violent 
impulses of fanatical delusion. ‘That he was not melancholy, is evi- 
dent from his conduct in embracing every method which prudence 
could suggest to escape danger and shun persecution ; when he could 
do it without betraying the duty of his office or the honour of his 
God. <A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution, and, when he 
cannot obtain it, afflicts himself with absurd penances; but the holi- 
ness of St. Paul consisted only in the simplicity of a godly life, and 
in the unwearied performance of his apostolical duties. That he was 
ignorant, no man will allege who is not grossly ignorant himself; for 
he appears to have been master not only of the Jewish learning, but 
also of the Greek philosophy, and to have been very conversant even 
with the Greek poets. That he was not credulous, is clear from his 
having resisted the evidence of all the miracles performed on earth 
by Christ, as well as those that were afterwards wrought by the 
apostles; to the fame of which, as he lived at Jerusalem, he could 
not possibly have been a stranger. And that he was as free from 
vanity as any man that ever lived, may be gathered from all that we 
see in his writings, or know of his life. He'represents himself as the 
least of the apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle. He says 
that he is the chief of sinners; and he prefers, in the strongest 
terms, universal benevolence to faith, prophecy, miracles, and all the 
gifts and graces with which he could be endowed. [5 this the lan- 
guage of vanity or enthusiasm? Did ever fanatic prefer virtue to his 
own religious opinions, to illuminations of the spirit, and even to the 
merit of martyrdom? It is therefore in vain for the enemies of 
Christianity to attempt to resolve this miraculous conversion of St. 
Paul into the effects of enthusiasm. The power of imagination in 
enthusiastical minds is, unquestionably, very strong; but it always 
acts in conformity to the opinions imprinted upon it at the time of 
its working, and can no more act against them than a rapid river can 
carry a vessel against the current of its own stream. Now, nothing 
can be more certain than that, when Saul departed from Jerusalem 
for Damascus, armed with authority from the chief priests to bring 
the Christians, who were there, bound to Jerusalem, whether they 
were men or women (Acts ix. 2.), an authority solicited by himself 
and granted to him at his own express desire, — his mind was most 
strongly possessed with an opinion against Christ and his followers. 
To give those opinions a more active force, his passions at that time 
concurred, being inflamed in the highest degree by the irritating 
consciousness of his past conduct towards them, the pride of support- 
ing a part in which he had voluntarily engaged, and the credit which 
he found it procured him among the chief priests and rulers, whose 
commission he bore. If, in such a state and temper of mind, an 
enthusiastical man had imagined that he saw a vision from heayen, 
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denouncing the anger of God against the Christians, and commanding 
him to persecute them without any mercy, it might be accounted for 
by the natural power of enthusiasm. But that, in the very instant 
of his being engaged in the fiercest and hottest persecution against 
them, —no circumstance having occurred to change his opinions or 
alter the bent of his disposition,—he should at once imagine himself 
called by a heavenly vision to be the apostle of Christ, whom, but a 
moment before, he deemed an impostor and a blasphemer, that had 
been justly put to death upon the cross ; — this is in itself wholly in- 
credible, and so far from being a probable effect of enthusiasm, that 
just a contrary effect must have been naturally produced by that 
cause. But, still further to show that this vision could not be a 
phantom of St. Paul’s own creating, let it be observed, that he was 
not alone when he saw it; there were many others in company, 
whose minds were no better disposed than his to the Christian faith. 
Could it be possible, that the minds of all these men should be so 
strangely affected, as to make them believe that they saw a great 
light shining about them, above the brightness of the sun at noon-day, 
and heard the sound of a voice from heaven though not the words 
which it spake (Acts xxii. 6. 9.), when in reality they neither saw 
nor heard any such thing? Could they be so infatuated with the 
conceit of their own fancies, as to fall down from their horses, to- 
gether with Saul (Acts xxvi. 14.), and be speechless through fear, 
when nothing extraordinary had happened either to him or to them; 
especially considering that this apparition did not appear in the night, 
when the senses are more easily imposed upon, but at mid-day? Ifa 
sudden frenzy had seized upon Paul, from any distemper of body or 
mind, can we suppose his whole company,—men of different consti- 
tutions and understandings,—to have been at once affected in the 
same manner with him, so that not the distemper alone, but also the 
effects of it, would exactly agree? If all had gone mad together, 
would not the frenzy of some have taken a different turn, and pre- 
sented to them different objects? This supposition is so contrary to 
nature and all possibility, that unbelief must find some other solution, 
or give up the point. 

3. Having shown that St. Paul was neither an impostor nor an 
enthusiast, it remains only that we inquire whether he was deceived 
by the fraud of others? This inquiry, indeed, may be despatched in 
a very few words. For who was or were to deceive him? A few 
illiterate fishermen of Galilee. It was morally impossible for such 
men to conceive the thought of turning the most enlightened of their 
opponents, and the most cruel of their persecutors, into an apostle, 
and to do this by fraud in the very instant of his greatest fury against 
them and their Lord. But could they have been so extravagant as 
to conceive such a thought, it was physically impossible for them to 
execute it in the manner in which we find his conversion to have 
been effected. Could they produce a light in the air, which at mid- 
day was brighter than the sun? Could they make Saul hear words 
from out of that light, which were not heard by the rest of the 
company? Could they make him blind for three days after that 
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vision, and then make scales fall off from his eyes, and restore him to 
sight by a word? Or could they make him and those who travelled 
with him believe that all these things had happened, if they had not 
happened? Most unquestionably no fraud was equal to all this. 

Since, then, St. Paul was neither an impostor nor an enthusiast, 
nor deceived by the fraud of others, it follows that his conversion 
was miraculous, and that the Christian religion is a divine reve- 
lation.! 

II. Shortly after his baptism, and the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon him, Saul went into Arabia (Gal. i. 17.); and during his resi- 
dence in that country he was fully instructed, as we may reasonably 
think, by special revelation, and by diligent study of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the doctrines and duties of the Gospel. Three years after 
his conversion he returned to Damascus, A.D. 38. (Gal. i. 18.), and 
boldly preached the Gospel to the Jews, who, rejecting his testimony, 
as an apostate, conspired to kill him; but, the plot being communi- 
cated to Saul, he escaped from Damascus privately by night, and went 
up to Jerusalem for the first time since his conversion.?, After some 
hesitation on the part of the Christians in that city, he was acknow- 
ledged to be a disciple: he remained at Jerusalem only fifteen days, 
during which his boldness in preaching the Gospel so irritated the 
Hellenistic Jews, that they conspired against him; which when the 
brethren knew, they brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him forth 
to Tarsus. (Acts ix. 28—30.) 

A.D. 39. While Saul was in Cilicia (it is supposed by those who 
thus regard the chronology), he had those divine visions and revela- 
tions of which he speaks in 2 Cor. xii.; on which occasion there was 
given him a thorn in the flesh (supposed to have been some paralytic 
affection of the countenance and voice), lest he should have been 
exalted above measure, through the abundance of the revelations. 

In the year 42, Saul, accompanied by Barnabas, proceeded to An- 
tioch, where they taught with great success for one year. (Acts xi. 26.) 
During their abode in this city, there came prophets from Jerusalem, 
one of whom, named Agabus, signified by the Spirit that there should 
be a dearth throughout the land of Judea, which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar, commencing in the fourth, but raging chiefly 
in the fifth and sixth years of that emperor. In order to relieve 
their suffering brethren in Judea, a collection was made by the 
Christians at Antioch, each according to his ability; and was sent to 
the church at Jerusalem by the hands of Barnabas and Saul (Acts 


1 See Lord Lyttleton’s Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul (from which the 
above remarks are abridged);—a treatise to which it has been truly said, “ infidelity has 
never been able to fabricate a specious answer.” “ Lord Τῷ. had,” says his biographer, “ in 
the pride of juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt conversation, entertained doubts 
of the truth of Christianity; but he now” (in his maturer years) “ thought the time come, 
when it was no longer fit to doubt or believe by chance, and applied himself seriously to 
the great question. His studies, BEING HONEST, ended in conviction. He found that 
religion was true.” (Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, vol. iii. p. 383.) Dr. Graves has 
some excellent observations on the conduct and writings of St. Paul, in his Essay on the 
Character of the Apostles and Evangelists, pp. 115—124. 184—218., which show that he 
was in no respect influenced or directed by a spirit of enthusiasm, 

2 Acts ix. 23—25.; Gal. i. 17, 18.; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. 
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xi. 27—-30.), A.D. 44. The trance or vision mentioned in Acts xxii. 
17. is supposed to have taken place during this second visit to 
Jerusalem. 

III. a.p. 44. Having discharged this trust, Barnabas and Saul 
returned from Jerusalem to Antioch, taking with them Mark, the 
nephew of Barnabas (afterwards the Evangelist), as an assistant in 
their approaching mission to the Gentiles, to which Barnabas and 
Saul were soon after separated by the solemn and express appoint- 
ment of the Holy Ghost. 

A.D. 45. Being thus sent forth, they departed, with Mark as their 
minister, to Seleucia, a sea-port town twelve miles below Antioch, 
and about five from the mouth of the Orontes, whence they sailed to 
Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and preached the word of 
God at Salamis, the nearest port to Syria, at first in the Jewish 
synagogues, according to their custom. Thence they crossed to 
Paphos, the capital of the island, where Sergius Paulus, the Roman 
proconsul, resided, This magistrate, being desirous to hear the word 
of God, sent for the apostles; but Barjesus, a Jewish false prophet 
and sorcerer, opposed them, and sought to pervert the proconsul from 
the faith. But Saul, full of the Holy Ghost, struck the sorcerer with 
blindness, for a season, as a punishment for his wicked interference. 
This astonishing judgment, confirming the doctrine of the Lord, con- 
verted the proconsul to the faith. (Acts xiii, 1—12.) As St. Luke, 
who has recorded the labours of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
calls him no longer Saul, but Paul, learned men have conjectured 
that the change was made by Saul himself in honour of the proconsul, 
who was probably his first convert from among the idolatrous Gentiles, 
or, perhaps, the first Gentile of high rank who was converted.’ 

A.D. 46. Paul and his company ” sailed from Cyprus to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and preached at Perga, a city of Pamphylia, situate 
about twelve miles from the sea, Here Mark separated from them, 
and returned to Jerusalem. Thence they proceeded to Antioch of 
Pisidia, where, notwithstanding the opposition of the Jews, Paul and 
Barnabas converted great numbers, both of the proselyted and of the 
idolatrous Gentiles; but, being driven thence by the machinations of 
the unbelieving Jews, they proceeded to Iconium in Lycaonia. (xii. 
13—52.) Here they converted many to the faith; but, being in 
danger of being stoned, they proceeded to Lystra, where Paul, work- 
ing a miracle on a cripple, was at first considered as a god, but was 
afterwards dragged out of the city, stoned, and left for dead. (xiv. 
1—20.) He rose up, however, perfectly whole; and, quitting 
Lystra, on the following day, he proceeded to Derbe, and preached 
the Gospel in Galatia and Phrygia, regions adjoining to Lycaonia, 
whence Paul and his assistants returned through Lystra and Iconium 
to Antioch in Pisidia, confirming the new converts in the faith, and 


1 It was customary among the Romans to assume the name of a benefactor whom they 
highly esteemed. Thus the Jewish historian Josephus took the name of Flavius, im com- 
pliment to Vespasian, with whom he was in high favour. This circumstance sufficiently 
refutes the unfounded assertions of a late reviler of the Scriptures, who, wilfully disregard- 
ing all positive evidence to the contrary, has asserted that Luke has compiled his narrative 
from two tales!!! 
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ordaining elders in every church. Waving thus traversed all Pisidia, 
they retraced their way to Perga in Pamphylia, and, embarking at 
Attalia, returned to Antioch in Syria, after a circuit of about two 
years. (xiv. 21—27.)! 

A.D. 47, 48. During their residence at Antioch, which is supposed 
to have been full two years, certain persons came from Judza, and 
taught that there was no salvation without circumcision and other legal 
ceremonies. These false teachers Paul and Barnabas withstood; and 
it was at length agreed to send a deputation to Jerusalem, to obtain 
the decision of the apostles and elders on this question. For this 
purpose Paul and Barnabas were deputed; and, travelling through 
Pheenice and Samaria, they arrived at Jerusalem A.D. 49, where it 
was decreed that the proselyted Gentiles were not obliged to observe 
the law of Moses as a term or condition of salvation. (Acts xv. 1—29.) 
After the council of Jerusalem, Paul and Barnabas returned to 
Antioch, and made some stay there, probably during the remainder 
of the year 49, teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many assistants. (30—35.) 

About the beginning of the year 50, Paul proposed to Barnabas to 
take another circuit throughout the churches they had planted in Asia 
Minor. But Barnabas being desirous of having his nephew Mark for 
their minister, Paul objected to him who had deserted them in their 
former journey to Pamphylia. (xiii. 13.) A sharp contention arose, 
which terminated in their separation; and Barnabas sailed with Mark 
to Cyprus, to visit the churches which had been planted there by 
Paul himself; while Paul, choosing Silas for his companion, departed 
from Antioch with the approbation of the church. Passing through 
Syria and Cilicia, they confirmed the churches in those countries; 
and thence proceeded to Derbe and Lystra in Lycaonia, to preach 
the Gospel a second time to the Gentiles, and to publish the decrees 
of the apostolic council of Jerusalem. At Lystra Paul took Timothy 
as his assistant; and, departing thence with Silas, they went through 
Phrygia and Galatia, publishing every where the decrees. (Acts xv. 
35—41., xvi. 1—6.) Being forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach 
the Gospel in Asia, strictly so called, they arrived at Mysia; and 
being in like manner forbidden to proceed to Bithynia, they passed 
by the Lesser Mysia (which separated Bithynia from the region of 
Troas), and came to the city and port of Troas. Here they were 
joined by the Evangelist Luke. (xvi. 7, 8.) 

A.p. 50. While they were at Troas, Paul and his assistants were 
called to preach the Gospel in Macedonia by a vision that appeared to 
Paul during the night. In obedience to the heavenly monition, they 
sailed directly from Troas to Samothracia, and next day to Neapolis, 
and thence to Philippi, a principal city of Macedonia, and a Roman 
colony. Here Paul converted Lydia, and dispossessed a damsel who 
had a spirit of divination, for which last transaction Paul and Silas 


1 Bishop Pearson allots three years for these journeys of the apostle, viz. 45,46, and 47, 
and something more. But Calmet, Tillemont, Dr. Lardner, Bishop Tomline, and Dr. 
Hales, allow two years for this purpose, viz. 45, and 46; as above stated; which period 
corresponds with our Bible chronology. 
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were beaten with rods and imprisoned; but, being liberated (Acts 
xvi. 9—40.), they passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia to 
Thessalonica. Here he preached in the synagogue, and some believed, 
while others persecuted him. Being obliged to quit that city, Paul 
and his assistants went to Berea, where they preached with great 
success; but the unbelieving Jews, coming from Thessalonica, stirred 
up the people against them. Paul, therefore, leaving Silas and 
Timothy at Bercea, departed to Athens; where he disputed daily in 
the synagogue with the Jews, and in the market-place with the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophers. These men conducted him before the 
supreme court of Areopagus, as some suppose for trial, on the capital 
charge of being “a setter forth of strange demons,” or, in the opinion 
of others, as a more convenient place for publicly inquiring into his 
doctrines. Before this tribunal, composed of senators, philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and statesmen, St. Paul delivered his most eloquent and 
‘ masterly apology; in which, while he retorted the charge of his 
accusers, he instructed the people, to whom he preached the living 
God, to them unknown.'! Although many of his hearers ridiculed 
the sublime doctrines which he taught, particularly that of the resur- 
rection, yet some of his audience proposed to hear him again; and 
one among the judges was converted, together with a woman named 
Damaris, besides others. (Acts xvii.) 

A.D. 51—53. From Athens St. Paul proceeded to Corinth, the 
capital of Achaia, and distinguished for the number, quality, opulence, 
and learning of its inhabitants, and for the celebrated games solemnised 
on its isthmus, which (as well as the gymnastic exercises for which 
Tarsus was eminent) have furnished the apostle with very numerous 
and elegant allusions and phrases. At Corinth he tarried a year and 
six months, z.e. the latter part of the year 51, the whole of 52, and 
the early part of 53. His principal associates in the ministry, besides 
Timothy and Silas, who came to him from Thessalonica, were Aquila, 
a Jew of Pontus, and his wife Priscilla, who had lately come thither 
from Rome, whence the emperor Claudius had banished all the Jews 
on account of their turbulence, and with whom he worked at their 
common trade of tent-makers for his livelihood. From this city he 
wrote his two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and perhaps also that to 
the Galatians. The success of St. Paul in preaching the Gospel at 
Corinth and in Peloponnesus, so irritated the unbelieving Jews, that 
they dragged him before Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, who, pru- 
dently refusing to interfere in religious opinions that were not detri- 
mental to the state, drove them from his tribunal. (xviii. 1—17.) 
After continuing some further time at Corinth, St. Paul embarked at 
Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth, for Ephesus, where he left 
Aquila and Priscilla, and proceeded thence to Cesarea and Jerusalem: 
from which latter city he returned to Antioch. (18—22.) 

IV. a.p. 54—56. After some stay at Antioch, St. Paul visited 
the churches of Galatia and Phrygia, and came to Ephesus, where he 
found Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 24—28.), and conferred the 


1 See some observations on this Discourse of St. Paul, in § VIII. of this Chap. infra. 
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Holy Ghost on twelve who had previously received the baptism of 
John. St. Panl, as usual, preached first in the synagogues, but 
being opposed by the Jews, he afterwards taught in the school of one 
Tyrannus with great success, and wrought numerous miracles. (xix. 
1—20.) During this residence, probably about the beginning of the 
year 56, St. Paul received a letter from the Corinthians, to whom he 
wrote his first Epistle. But being assaulted by Demetrius, a silver- 
smith, and others of his profession, who were employed in making 
silver shrines in which images of Diana were to be enclosed, and 
were apprehensive that their trade would suffer from his preaching, 
St. Paul quitted that city, where he had gathered a numerous church. 
(Acts xix. 21—41., xx. 1.) 

A.D. 56. On his departure from Ephesus, St. Paul went first to 
Troas, expecting to meet Titus on his return from Corinth. (2 Cor. 
ii. 12, 13.) Here he preached a short time with great success, and 
then proceeded to Macedonia, where he received the collections of the 
Macedonian Christians, for their poor brethren in Judea. 

A.D. 57. In his progress from Macedonia into Greece, he is sup- 
posed to have preached the Gospel on the confines of Ilyricum, as 
mentioned in Rom. xv. 19. St. Paul continued three months in 
Greece, principally, it is supposed, at Corinth (whence he wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans); and having received the money which the 
churches had collected for the poor Christians in Judza, he sailed 
from Philippi! to Troas, and thence to Miletus, whither the elders of 
the Ephesian church had come to meet him by his appointment, to 
whom St. Paul gave a most affecting farewell charge. (Acts xx.) 

A.D. ὅδ. From Miletus, Paul and his company sailed directly to 
Cos, next to Rhodes, and thence to Patara: here, finding a vessel 
bound to Pheenicia, they embarked, and, leaving Cyprus on their 
left, they landed at Tyre. After waiting seven days, they sailed to 
Ptolemais, from which port they proceeded to Caesarea, where they 
lodged with Philip the Evangelist. During their stay here for 
several days, the prophet Agabus foretold the imprisonment of Paul, 
who, persisting in his determination to go to Jerusalem, was at 
length permitted to depart: he accordingly arrived there, for the 
fifth time, just before the feast of Pentecost, a.p. 58, and was gladly 
received by the brethren. (xxi. 1—18.) 

V. a.p. 58. The day after their arrival at Jerusalem, Paul and his 
assistants related to James and the elders of the church “ what things 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry; and when 
they heard it they glorified the Lord.” Shortly after this, some 
Asiatic Jews, probably from Ephesus, seeing Paul in the temple, 
whither he had gone to assist some of the brethren to discharge a 
vow of Nazariteship, excited the multitude to kill the apostle, who 
was with difficulty rescued from their fury by Lysias, the chief 
captain or tribune of the temple guard. On the following morning, 
Paul was conducted before the council, when he declared himself to 
be a Pharisee. <A contest having arisen between the Pharisees and 


1 While St. Paul was in Macedonia, he wrote his second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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Sadducees, members of the sanhedrin, Lysias, being apprehensive for 
Paul’s safety, commanded the soldiers to rescue him, and directed the 
council to accuse him before Felix the procurator, at Czsarea. (Acts 
XXli. xxiii.) Five days after, Ananias, the high priest, accompanied 
by the elders and by a certain orator named Tertullus, proceeded to 
that city, and accused him to Felix of sedition, heresy, and profana- 
tion of the temple. These charges were denied by St. Paul, who 
gave an account of his faith; but the governor, though convinced of 
his innocence, being unwilling to displease the Jews, and also hoping 
that Paul would have given money to be liberated, ordered the 
apostle to be kept in easy confinement, and allowed his friends to 
visit him. A few days after this transaction, Felix, at the request of 
his wife Drusilla, sent for Paul, who gave them an account of his 
faith in Christ, and reasoned so forcibly concerning righteousness, 
chastity, and a judgment to come, that the profligate governor’s con- 
science was alarmed. “ Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way 
for this time ; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” 
That season, however, never came; and Felix, two years afterwards, 
when recalled from his government, left Paul in prison in order to 
gratify the Jews. (Acts xxiv.) 

A.D. 60. Felix was succeeded in the government of Judzxa by 
Festus, who sat in judgment on St. Paul, and having heard the accu- 
sations of the Jews against him, and his defence, proposed a new trial 
at Jerusalem in order to ingratiate himself with the Jews. But this 
was declined by Paul, who appealed to the emperor. Shortly after 
this, Agrippa, king of Chalcis, and his sister Bernice, having come to 
Csarea to congratulate Festus, the latter communicated Paul’s case 
to him, and brought the apostle forth to plead his cause before 
Agrippa. Accordingly the apostle vindicated himself in so masterly 
a manner, as to extort an acknowledgment of his innocence from 
Agrippa himself (Acts xxv. xxvi.); but, having appealed to the 
emperor, it became necessary to send him to Rome, where he at 
length arrived in the spring of the year 61, after a very tempestuous 
passage, the particulars of which are related in Acts xxvii. and xxviii. 
1—16. Here he was permitted to reside in his own hired house, 
with a soldier to whose custody he was committed. On the third 
day after his arrival, he sent for the chief of the unbelieving Jews, 
to whom he explained the cause of his imprisonment, though with 
little success; and afterwards, during the two years of his confine- 
ment (from the spring of A.D. 61, to the early part of 63), he received 
all that came to his house, preaching the Gospel without any impedi- 
ment whatever. (Acts xxviii. 17—31.) During this first visit to 
Rome, St. Paul wrote his Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon. 

VI. As Luke has not continued St. Paul’s history beyond his 
first imprisonment at Rome, we have no authentic record of his sub- 
sequent travels and labours from the spring of A.D. 63, when he was 
released', to the time of his martyrdom. But, from the intimations 


* It is not known by what means St. Paul was delivered from prison. Calmet conjec- 
tures, with great probability, that the Jews durst not prosecute him before the emperor. 
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contained in the Epistles which he wrote from Rome during his first 
confinement, some learned men have conjectured that he sailed from 
Italy to Judwa, accompanied by Timothy and Titus; and, leaving 
Titus in Crete (Tit. i. 5.), he proceeded thence with Timothy to 
Juda, and visited the churches in that country, to which he had 
lately sent from Italy (perhaps from Rome) the Epistle which is now 
inscribed to the Hebrews. Having visited the churches in Syria, 
Cilicia, and Asia Minor, Paul and Timothy continued some time at 
Colosse ; and, leaving Timothy at Ephesus, Paul proceeded to Mace- 
donia, visiting the churches. From this country he wrote his Epistle 
to Titus, and also his first Epistle to Timothy.!. Having also visited 
the churches of Greece, and probably that of Corinth for the second 
time, St. Paul passed the winter of 64 at Nicopolis, a city of Epirus; 
thence he proceedéd to Crete, and perhaps to Corinth for the third 
time’; and early in 65 arrived at Rome, where his active exertions 
in preaching the Gospel caused him to be imprisoned a second time. 
How long Paul continued in prison at this time, we know not; but 
from the circumstance of his being brought twice before the emperor 
Nero or his prefect, Dr. Macknight thinks it probable that he was 
confined a year or more before he was put to death. As the Nero- 
nian persecution of the Christians raged greatly during this second 
visit to Rome, Paul, knowing the time of his departure to be at 
hand, wrote his second Epistle to Timothy ; from which we learn, 
that, though the apostle’s assistants, terrified with the danger, for- 
sook him and fled, yet he was not altogether destitute of consolation ; 
for the brethren of Rome came to him privately, and ministered to 
him. (2 Tim, iv. 12. 21.) Concerning the precise manner of St. 
Paul’s death, we have no certain information, but, according to 
primitive tradition, he was beheaded on the 29th of June Α.Ὁ. 66, at 
Aque Salvie, three miles from Rome, and interred in the Via 
Ostensis, at a spot two miles from the city, where Constantine the 
Great afterwards erected a church to his memory. ‘“ But his noblest 
monument subsists in his immortal writings; which, the more they 
are studied, and the better they are understood, the more they will 
be admired to the latest posterity for the most sublime and beautiful, 
the most pathetic and impressive, the most learned and profound 
specimens of Christian piety, oratory, and philosophy.”* 

VII. Such were the life and labours of “ Paul the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ,” which have justly been considered as an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of the Christian revelation. How indefatigably he 
exerted himself to make known the glad tidings of salvation, the 
preceding brief sketch will sufficiently evince. ‘One of the most 


1 [Sce the notes added on these points under the respective Epistles: many believe that 
they were written at a far earlier period. ] 

2 Such is the supposition of Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 37. 

3 Dr, Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii, pp. 1155—1254. Dr. Lardner, 
Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 234—301.; 410. vol. iii. pp. 251—284., whose dates have chiefly 
been followed. Dr. Benson’s History of the First Planting of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 144 
—290, vol. ii. passim. Pritii, Introd. in Nov. Test. pp. 246—268. Dr. Macknight’s Life 
of the Apostle Paul, annexed to the fourth volume (4to.), or the sixth yolume (8yo.), of 
his translation of the [pistles. 
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striking traits in the character of this extraordinary man was, his 
readiness to understand, and his promptness to enter into, the great 
design of Jesus Christ to give the world an universal religion. His 
mind, with wonderful facility, threw off the prejudices of his Jewish 
education, and expanded to the vastness of this enterprise. It is 
remarkable, too, that, after he had cast off the yoke of Jewish cere- 
monies, and abandoned his first religious connections, he manifested 
no bitterness of spirit towards his former friends. On the contrary, 
his kindness was unwearied, and his disposition to accommodate his 
practice to their prejudices, as far as he could do so without sacrifice 
of principle, was remarkable. Perhaps a higher example of firmness 
united with liberality, was never exhibited by any mere man. His 
history shows also a noble instance of intellectual and moral courage. 
His design was, to spread the Gospel throughout the whole world. 
(Rom. i. 5.) He went to his work in full expectation of success, 
without any human means but the use of reason and persuasion. His 
confidence in the power of truth seems to have been unlimited and 
unwavering.”! Hence “we see him in the prosecution of his pur- 
pose, travelling from country to country, enduring every species of 
hardship, encountering every extremity of danger, assaulted by the 
populace, punished by the magistrates, scourged, beaten, stoned, left 
for dead: expecting, wherever he came, a renewal of the same 
treatment and the same dangers; yet, when driven from one city, 
preaching in the next, spending his whole time in the employment, 
sacrificing to it his pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting in this 
course to old age (through more than thirty years); unaltered by the 
experience of perverseness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion; unsub- 
dued by anxiety, want, labour, persecutions; unwearied by long 
confinement, undismayed by the prospect of death.”? 

But this great luminary of the Christian church did not confine his 
labours to the preaching of the Gospel. He wrote fourteen Epistles, 
in which the various doctrines and duties of Christianity are ex- 
plained, and inculcated with peculiar sublimity and force of language ; 
at the same time that they exhibit the character of their great author 
in a most amiable and endearing point of view. His faith was a 
practical principle, influencing all the powers and faculties of the 
soul; his morality was of the purest and most exalted kind. He 
‘ derives all duties from the love of God in Christ as their founda- 
tion. All the motives to right action, all the arguments for holiness 
of life, are drawn from this source ; all the lines of duty converge to 
this centre. If Paul censures, he points to this only spring of hope; 
if he laments, he turns to this only true source of consolation; if he 
insists that the grace of God hath appeared, he points to its practical 
object, teaching us to live soberly, righteously, and godly. When he 
determines to know nothing but his Saviour, and even him under the 
degrading circumstances of crucifixion, he includes in that knowledge 


1 Murray Street Discourses, p. 335. (New York, 1830.) 
2 Paley’s Hore Pauline, p. 379. See also some valuable remarks on the character of 
Saint Paul in Dr. Ranken’s Institutes of Theology, pp. 391—395. 
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all the religious and moral benefits of which it is susceptible.”! In- 
tegrity, tenderness of heart, disinterestedness, heavenly-mindedness, 
profound knowledge of human nature, and delicacy in giving advice 
or reproof, are the leading characteristics of St. Paul’s writings ; 
in which, while he every where maintains the utmost respect for 
constituted authorities, he urges and unfolds the various social and 
relative duties in the most engaging and impressive manner. 

VIII. “ All the writings of St. Paul bespeak him to have been 
a man of a most exalted genius, and the strongest abilities. His 
composition is peculiarly nervous and animated. He possessed a 
fervid conception, a glowing but chastised fancy, a quick appre- 
hension, and an immensely ample and liberal heart. Inheriting from 
nature distinguished powers, he carried the culture and improvement 
of them to the most exalted height to which human learning could 
push them. He was an excellent scholar, an acute reasoner, a great 
orator, a most instructive and spirited writer. Longinus, a person 
of the finest taste and justest discernment in criticism and polite 
literature, classes the Apostle Paul among the most celebrated ? 
orators of Greece. His speeches in the Acts of the Apostles are 
worthy the Roman senate. They breathe a most generous fire and 
fervour, are animated with a divine spirit of liberty and truth, 
abound with instances of as fine address as any of the most cele- 
brated orations of Demosthenes or Cicero can boast; and his answers, 
when at the bar, to the questions proposed to him by the court, have 
a politeness and a greatness, which nothing in antiquity hardly ever 
equalled.”* At the same time, this great preacher adapted his dis- 
courses to the peculiarities of his respective audiences with an asto- 
nishing degree of propriety and ability, as is evident from the differ- 
ence of his reasoning with the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, with the 
Gentiles at Lystra, with the polished Athenians, and with Felix the 
Roman governor, as also from the apology which he makes for him- 
self before king Agrippa. 

1. As the Jews had the Old Testament in their hands, and (it is 
well known) at this time expected a deliverer, from their study of 
the prophetic writings, Paul takes occasion in his discourse to them 
(Acts xiii. 13—42.) to illustrate the divine economy in opening the 
Gospel gradually, and preparing the Jews by temporal mercies for 
others of a yet more important nature. ‘This afforded him a very 
unaffected opportunity of showing his acquaintance with their Scrip- 
tures, which they esteemed the highest part of literature, and object 
of science. His quotations are singularly apposite, and the whole of 
his discourse such as might have carried conviction to their minds. 
The result is well known: though a few embraced the despised 
Gospel of Christ, the majority rejected the benevolent counsel of 
God towards them. 


1 Mrs. More’s Essay on St. Paul, vol. i. p. 109., to which the reader is referred for an 
ample and beautiful account of the character and writings of that illustrious apostle. On 
the subject of his ‘ preaching Christ crucified,” the reader will find some instructive remarks 
in pp. 44—51. of Mr. Wilks’s able vindication of missionary exertions, intitled “ Christian 
Missions an Enlightened Species of Christian Charity.” 8yo, London, 1819, 

2 Longinus, p. 268. Pearce, 8vo. 

3 Harwood’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 199. 
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2. With the idolatrous Lycaonians at Lystra (who were little better 
than barbarians, like most of the inland nations of Asia Minor), the 
great apostle of the Gentiles pursued a different course. (Compare 
Acts xiv. 6—22.) Such persons are apt to be struck and affected 
more with signs and wonders than with arguments; he, therefore, at 
his first preaching among them, very seasonably and fitly confirmed 
his doctrine by a signal miracle in healing a man who had been a 
cripple from his birth. And when Paul and his fellow-labourer Bar- 
nabas had with difficulty restrained the people of Lystra from offer- 
ing sacrifice to them as deities, who (agreeably to the fables believed 
among the ancient heathen), they supposed, had appeared in the 
likeness of men, their discourse is admirably adapted to the capacity 
of their auditors. They derive their arguments from no higher 
source than natural religion, and insist only upon the plain and 
obvious topics of creation and providence. The works of creation 
are a demonstration of the being of a God, the living God who made 
heaven and earth and the sea, and all things that are therein. In times 
past he suffered all nations, all the heathens, to walk in their own ways, 
without any particular revelation of himself like that which he made 
to the people of Israel. But yet his general providence afforded 
ample proofs of his power and goodness: nevertheless he left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness. ‘These 
arguments are as forcible as they are plain and obvious to the meanest 
capacity: He is the creator and preserver of us and of all things; 
he is the author and giver of all the good that we enjoy; and he 
therefore is the only proper and adequate object of our worship. 
The people were so transported, that with these sayings scarce re- 
strained they them that they had not done sacrifice unto them. But 
such is the fickleness and uncertainty of the multitude, that him 
whom they were now for worshipping as a god, soon after, at the 
instigation of certain Jews, they suffered to be stoned, and drawn out 
of the city, supposing he had been dead. ‘The apostles, however, had 
sown some good seed among them; for we read, that within a little 
time they returned again to Lystra, confirming the souls of the disciples, 
and exhorting them to continue in the faith. 

3. Our apostle’s conduct and behaviour among the learned and 
polite Athenians (Acts xvii. 16—34.) we shall find to be somewhat 
different from what it was to the rude and illiterate Lycaonians, but 
both of equal fitness and propriety. He did not open his commission 
at Athens in the same manner as at Lystra, by working a miracle. 
There were, doubtless, several cripples at Athens (for it is well known 
that such cases abounded in that climate); but it does not appear 
that any of them, like the cripple at Lystra, had faith to be healed. 
Besides, the Greeks did not so much require a sign (1 Cor. 1. 22.) as 
seek after wisdom. Accordingly, we find the apostle disputing not 
only in the synagogue with the Jews and the devout persons (Jewish 
proselytes), but also in the forum or market-place, daily with them 
that met with him. Here he encountered certain philosophers of the 
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while others regarded him as a setter furth of strange gods, and, conse- 
quently, a violator of the laws of Athens, because he preached unto 
them Jesus and the Resurrection. At length they conducted him to 
the Areopagus (or Mars’-hill), the seat of the highest court of judi- 
cature in that city for matters concerning religion, and also the place 
of greatest resort: and with that curiosity and thirst of news for 
which (it is well known) the Athenians were at that time notorious, 
they requested him to give them an account of his new doctrine. 
What a glorious scene was here for the manifestation of the truth 
before such a promiscuous and numerous assembly of citizens and 
strangers, of philosophers of all sects, and people of all conditions; 
and with what exquisite skill and contrivance is every part and 
member of his discourse so framed and accommodated, as to obviate 
some principal error and prejudice in some party or other of his 
hearers! Most of the false notions, both of their vulgar and philo- 
sophical religion, are here exposed and refuted. If there was nothing 
else remaining, yet this sufficiently testifies how great a master he 
was in the learning of the Greeks. Most of the fundamental truths, 
both of natural and revealed religion, are here opened and explained ; 
and all within the compass of a very few verses. From an altar with 
an inscription to the unknown God (and that there were altars at 
Athens with an inscription of this kind we have the attestation of 
ancient heathen authors), he takes occasion to reprove them for their 
great plurality of gods, and him whom they ignorantly worshipped to 
declare unto them. It might be contrary to the laws of Athens for 
any one to recommend and introduce a new or strange god; but he 
could not well be subject to the penalty of the law only for declaring 
him whom they already worshipped without knowing him. The 
opportunity was fair, and he improves it to the greatest advantage. 
He branches out his discourse into several particulars: — That God 
made the world and all things therein: which proposition, though 
agreeable enough to the general belief and opinion, was yet directly 
contrary both to the Epicureans and to the Peripatetics; the former 
of whom attributed the formation of the world to the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms without any intervention of the Deity, and the latter 
maintained that the world was not created at all, and that all things 
had continued as they now are from all eternity : — That seeing he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, he dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though he needed any thing, 
seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; which was 
levelled not so much against the philosophers as against the popular 
religion of Athens; for the philosophers seldom or never sacrificed, 
unless in compliance with the custom of their country, and even the 
Epicureans themselves admitted the self-sufficiency of the Deity; but 
the people believed very absurdly that there were local gods, that 
the Deity, notwithstanding his immensity, might be confined within 
temples, and notwithstanding his all-sufhiciency was fed with the fat 
and fumes of sacrifices, as if he could really stand in need of any sus- 
tenance, who giveth to all life, and breath, and all things : —'That he 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
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the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds 
of their habitation: which was not only opposed to the Epicureans, 
who derived the beginning of the human race from the mere effects 
of matter and motion, and to the Peripatetics or Aristotelians, who 
denied mankind to have any beginning at all, having subsisted in 
eternal successions; but was, moreover, opposed to the general pride 
and conceit of the people of Athens, who boasted themselves to be 
Aborigines, to be descended from none other stock or race of men, 
but to be themselves originals and natives of their own country :— 
That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and 
Jind him, though he be not far from every one of us; for in him we live, 
and move, and have our being: which fundamental truth, with the 
greatest propriety and elegance, he confirms by a quotation from one 
of their own poets, Aratus, the Cilician', his own countryman, who 
lived above three hundred years before, and in whose astronomical 
poem this hemistich is still extant: As certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his offspring; an evident proof that he 
knew how to illustrate divinity with the graces of classical learning, 
and was no stranger to a taste and politeness worthy of an Attic 
audience: — That forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device: which was plainly pointed at the 
gross idolatry of the lower people, who thought the very idols them- 
selves to be gods, and terminated their worship in them: — That the 
times of this ignorance God winked at or overlooked; as he said before 
to the people of Lysta, In former times God suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways; but now commandeth all men every where to 
repent: which doctrine of the necessity of repentance must have been 
very mortifying to the pride and vanity of the philosophers, and 
especially of the Stoics, whose wise man was equal if not superior to 
God himself.— Because he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead, Till now they had heard him with silence and atten- 
tion, because though every period of his discourse glanced at some of 
his hearers, yet it coincided with the notions of others, and he had 
not before touched and offended them altogether; but when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked (the Epicureans, 
and the men of wit and pleasure), and others said (the Platonists, and 
the graver sort of his audience), We will hear thee again of this matter, 
putting it off to a more convenient season. So Paul departed from 
among them, leaving them as they deserved to themselves. Howbeit 
certain men clave unto him, and believed (a diminutive expression to 
signify that he made but very few converts); among whom the prin- 
cipal were Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. 

4, In St. Paul’s discourse to Felix (Acts xxiy.), he had for his 


1 Bp. Barrington conjectures that this quotation was taken from the celebrated Hymn 
of Cleanthes, in which the words spoken by St. Paul are also to be found, See Dr. Town- 
send’s New. Test. arranged in Chronological Order, ὅσο. vol. ii. p. 249. 
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hearer a Roman governor, who was remarkable for his lust, and 
injustice;—-a man who was very unlikely to bear, much less to 
reform by, a pointed reproof from his own prisoner. ‘This, then, 
was a case which required great skill as well as great courage; and 
accordingly we find our apostle mingled the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove. He had honesty enough to rebuke 
the sins; and yet prudence enough not to offend the sinner. He 
had the courage to put even his judge in mind of his crimes; yet 
with so much address as not to offend his person,—an example the 
most worthy of our imitation; as it would greatly contribute to 
make the bitter portion of reproof, if not palatable, at least salutary 
and successful. 

How artfully, then, does St. Paul insinuate himself into the soul 
of this great sinner, and shake his conscience at the remembrance of 
his vices !—not by denouncing vengeance against him, for his lust 
and injustice, but by placing in the strongest point of light the 
opposite virtues, —showing their reasonableness in themselves, and 
their rewards at the day of judgment. For he reasoned,—not of un- 
righteousness, —not of incontinence, — but of righteousness and chas- 
tity ; and by holding forth a beautiful picture of these necessary 
virtues, he left it to Felix to form the contrast, and to infer the 
blackness of his own vices. A masterly stroke! and it effectually 
succeeded ; for, as the prisoner spake, — the judge trembled. 

5. The last instance which we shall notice of this apostle’s fine 
address and politeness, is to be found in his celebrated reply to king 
Agrippa, who publicly declared to him that he had almost persuaded 
him to be a Christian. Would to God that not only THOU but also ALLL 
that hear me this day, were both ALMOST, and ALTOGETHER, such as I 
am,—EXCEPT THESE BONDS. (Acts xxvi. 29.) What a prodigious 
effect must this striking conclusion, and the sight of the irons held 
up to enforce it, make upon the minds of the audience! To his 
singular attainments in learning the Roman governor publicly bore 
an honourable testimony, imagining that the intenseness of his appli- 
cation to his studies, and his profound erudition, had disordered his 
understanding, and occasioned his supposed insanity. 

The writings of Paul show him to have been eminently acquainted 
with Greek learning and Hebrew literature. He greatly excelled 
in the profound and accurate knowledge of the Old Testament, which 
he perpetually cites and explains with great skill and judgment, and 
pertinently accommodates to the subject which he is discussing. Born 
at Tarsus, one of the most illustrious seats of the muses in those days, 
initiated in that city into the learning and philosophy of the Greeks, 
conversing, in early life, with their most elegant and celebrated writers, 
whom we find him quoting', and afterwards finishing his course of 


1 It is universally acknowledged that Paul had read the Greek poets, and has quoted 
Aratus, Epimenides, and Menander ; though it is scarcely suspected by any one, that he 
quotes or refers to Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. There is, however, (Dr. A. Clarke 
observes,) such a similarity between the following quotations and the apostle’s words, that 
we are almost persuaded that they were present to his comprehensive mind; and if they 
were, he extends the thought infinitely higher, by language incomparably more exalted. 

L Tim, vi. 15. Ὁ μακάριος καὶ μόνος Δυνάστης, ὁ Βασιλεὺς τῶν βασιλευόντων, καὶ Κύριος 
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education at the feet of Gamaliel, the learned Jewish rabbi, he came 
forth into public and active life with a mind stored with the most 
ample and various treasures of science and knowledge. He himself 
tells us, that the distinguished progress which he had made was known 
to all the Jews, and that in this literary career he left all his co-equals 
and contemporaries far behind him. TI profited in the Jewish religion 
above my fellows. A person possessed of natural abilities so signal, of 
literary acquisitions so extensive, of an activity and spirit so enter- 
prising, and of an integrity and probity so inviolate, the wisdom of 
God judged a fit instrument to employ in displaying the banners 
and spreading the triumphs of Christianity among mankind. A 
negligent greatness, if we may so express it, appears in his writings, 
Full of the dignity of his subject, a torrent of sacred eloquence 
bursts forth, and bears down every thing before it with irresistible 
rapidity. He stays not to arrange and harmonise his words and 
periods, but rushes on, as his vast ideas transport him, borne away 
by the sublimity of his theme. Hence his frequent and _prolix 
digressions, though at the same time his all-comprehensive mind 
never loses sight of his subject ; but he returns from these excursions, 
resumes and pursues it with an ardour and strength of reasoning 


τῶν 'κυριευόντων. The blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. 
The Supreme Being is also styled the King of kings, and the Blessed, by Aischylus in 

his tragedy of the Supplicants : 

“Avak ἀνάκτων, μακάρων 

Μακάρτατε, καὶ τελέων 

Τελειότατον κράτος. Ver. 520. Ed. Porson. 

“Ὁ King of kings, most Blessed of the blessed, most Perfect of the perfect.” 


1 Tim. vi. 16. ‘O μόνος ἔχων ἀθανασίαν, φῶς οἰκῶν ἀπρόσιτον. ---- Who only hath immor- 
tality, dwelling in the light which no man can come unto. 
In the Antigone of Sophocles, there is a sublime address to Jove, of which the following 
is an extract: 
᾿Αγήρως χρόνῳ Δυνάστας 
Κατέχεις ᾿λύμπου 
Μαρμαροέσσαν αἴγλαν. Ver. 608. Edit. Brunck. 
“ But thou, an ever-during potentate, dost inhabit the refulgent splendour of Olympus!” 


“ This passage,” says Dr. Clarke, “is grand and noble; but how insignificant does it 
appear, when contrasted with the superior sublimity of the inspired writer! The deity of 
Sophocles dwells in the dazzling splendour of heaven ; but the God of Paul inhabits light, © 
so dazzling and so resplendent, that it is perfectly unapproachable !” 

Once more, in 2 Tim. iv. 7, we read, Toy ἀγῶνα τὸν καλὸν ἠγώνισμαι, τὸν δρόμον τετέλεκα. 
—I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course. 

There is a passage in the Alcestis of Euripides, in which the very expressions used here 
by the apostle are found, and spoken on the occasion of a wife laying down her life for 
her husband, when both his parents had refused to do it. 


Οὐκ ἠθέλησας οὐδ᾽ ἐτόλμησας Saveiy 
Τοῦ σοῦ πρὸ παιδός" ἀλλὰ τὴν δ᾽ εἰάσατε 
Tuvaik’ ὀθνείαν, ἣν ἐγὼ καὶ μητέρα 
Πατέρα τε γ᾽ ἐνδίκως ἂν ἡγοίμην μόνην" 
᾿ Καί τοι καλόν γ᾽ ἂν τόνδ᾽ ἀγῶν᾽ ἠγωνίσω, 
Τοῦ σοῦ πρὸ παιδὸς κατθανών. Alcest. v. 644. 


“Thou wouldest not, neither darest thou to die for thy son; but hast suffered this 
strange woman to do it, whom I justly esteem to be alone my father and mother: thou 
wouldest have fought a good fight hadst thou died for thy son.” 

The καλὸς ἀγῶν, good fight, was used among the Greeks to express a contest of the most 
honourable kind: and in this sense the apostle uses it. (Dr. A. Clarke, on 1 Tim. vi. 16., 
aid on 2 Tim. iy. 8.) 
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that astonishes and conyinces.”! What a treasure of divinity and 
morality is contained in his Epistles! which, “as examples of a 
nervous, invigorating, commanding style, have seldom been equalled, 
never excelled. The instructions they contain are delivered with 
a simple gravity and concinnity that commands the attention, and is 
as much superior to high-wrought ornaments of professed rhetoricians 
as the native uncut diamond, to the furbished, glittering paste. Yet 
are they not deficient in those beauties which captivate the refined 
taste. Although professedly didactic, there are few pieces of com- 
position that afford a richer variety of appropriate figure. There is 
scarcely a species of trope that has been noticed by rhetoricians that 
may not be found in one part or other of these books, and always in 
an apposite situation. 

« Nor are there wanting instances of a strength of figure only to be 
equalled by the importance of the sentiment expressed. As such, the 
description of the powerful efficacy of the promises and threats of God 
may be produced. ‘The word of God is living and energetic, and 
more cutting than any two-edged sword, dividing even to the separation 
of soul and spirit, of joints and marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’ Again, when the apostle expresses his 
desire to be useful even to the death, to his converts; how noble and 
appropriate to men accustomed to the sacrificial rites is his ex- 
pression! ‘Yea, and if I be poured out as a libation (σπένδομαι) 
upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with 
you all.” And how full of affection and exultation is his figurative 
appellation of the Philippians; ‘My brethren, beloved and longed 
for, my joy, and my crown!’ Is there any thing in any of the 
heathen moralists comparable to that fine description of charity in the 
thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians? Speaking 
with the tongues of men and of angels is nothing in comparison of 
charity ; and the tongues of men and of angels can never exceed this 
description. All the powers of logic and rhetoric are to be seen and 
felt in the fifteenth chapter of the same Epistle; and what affecting 
solemnity does it add to that most solemn service of our liturgy, the 
burial of the dead! But it is not in the use of figures only that the 
excellence of the apostle’s style consists. For appropriate diction he 
is unrivalled, and occasionally he rises into a sublimity of expression 
that carries his readers above themselves, and, while it astonishes, 
convinces or persuades with a delightful violence. When he under- 
takes to describe the goodness of our Maker in providing for us the 
means of salvation, the reader is transported with gratitude, and 
overwhelmed with self-abasement. When he exultingly depicts the 
excellencies of the Gospel dispensation, he commands the enraptured 
mind, and we are ‘lost in wonder, love, and praise!’ When he con- 
cisely describes his sufferings, the constancy, the joyous triumphing 
in the midst of tortures, of the primitive propagators of Christianity, 
we acquire a new idea of the human mind; we are tempted to 
imagine the persons he speaks of to be superior beings, and to render 


) Harwood’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 200. 202. 
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them our humble adoration, till recalled by the assurance that it is by 
the might of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, that these holy men so nobly won their heavenly 
crown. When we read his exulting and fervent expressions of delight 
in the Gospel, and thankfulness for the glorious office of an apostle, 
how do we feel our hearts burn within us at being permitted by the 
good providence of God to participate in the privileges so admirably 
extolled by the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

“4 Occasionally, too, the student of the Epistles is at once astonished 
and delighted by a fervency of language unexampled in any other 
writer. Words of the most intense signification are accumulated, and, 
by their very strength, are made to express their weakness when 
compared with the inexpressible greatness of their object. Our 
language cannot express the force of καθ᾽ ὑπερδολὴν εἰς ὑπερθολὴν 
αἰώνιον βάρος δόξης (2 Cor. iv. 17.), which is but faintly shadowed 
forth in the translation of an eminent critic, ‘an excessively exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” Numerous, and some, if possible, still 
more striking examples occur, but cannot be adequately displayed in 
any, even the best translation. Even the ordinary grammatical com- 
pounds are not sufficient for the glowing ideas of the apostle. Thus, 
wishing to express his own utter worthlessness considered in himself, 
he makes use of a comparative, found only in the most exalted 
sentences of the classic authors: ἐμοὶ τῷ ἐλαχιστοτέρῳ, not unaptly 
rendered by our translators ‘ less than the least.’” ! 

Another excellence in St. Paul’s writings is presented to our notice 
in the admirable art with which he interests the passions and engages 
the affections of his hearers. Under the present depravity of human 
nature, our reason being enfeebled, and our passions consequently 
grown powerful, it must be of great service to engage these in the 
cause we would serve; and, therefore, his constant endeavour was,— 
not only to convince the reason of his hearers, but to alarm and 
interest their passions. And, as hope and fear are (with the bulk of 
mankind) the main-springs of human action, to these he addressed 
himself most effectually,— not by cold speculation upon abstract 
fitnesses, but by the awful assurances of a resurrection of the dead to 
an eternity of happiness or misery. With respect to the latter, who 
can hear without trembling, that, —the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on the ungodly ; who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power! And the 
happiness of heaven he describes by words so strong, as to baffle the 
expression of all language but his own, —by a weight of glory infinite 
and eternal beyond all hyperbole or conception. 

Thus the apostle secured the passions of those to whom he directed 
his Epistles: and he equally engaged their affections by his endearing 
manner of address. Has he occasion to introduce any subject, which 
he is afraid will prejudice and disgust his bigoted countrymen the 
Jews? He announces it with a humility and modesty that secures 


1 Gospel Advocate, vol. iv. p. 364. (Boston, Massachusetts, 1824.) 
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the attention, and with an insinuating form of address to which 
nothing can be denied. “ This appears particularly in his Epistle to 
the Romans, where we see with what reluctance and heartfelt grief 
he mentions the ungrateful truth of the Jews’ rejection of the Messiah, 
and their dereliction by God for their insuperable obstinacy. How 
studious is he to provoke them to jealousy and emulation by the ex- 
ample of the Gentiles, and how many persuasive and cogent arts and 
arguments does he employ to win them over to the religion of Jesus! 
In these delicate touches, in these fine arts of moral suasion, St. Paul 
greatly excels.!. Upon occasion, also, we find him employing the 
most keen and cutting raillery in satirising the faults and foibles of 
those to whom he wrote. With what sarcastic pleasantry does he 
animadvert upon the Corinthians for their injudicious folly in suffer- 
ing themselves to be duped by a false judaising teacher! A more 
delicate and poignant instance of irony, than the following passage, is 
perhaps no where to be met with:— What is it, says he to the 
Corinthians, wherein you were inferior to other churches, except that I 
myself was not burthensome to you (by taking any acknowledgment 
for my labours)? do forgive me this wrong. (2 Cor. xii. 13.)— To his 
eloquence, as a public speaker, we have the testimony of the 
Lycaonians, who (as we have already remarked) foolishly imagining 
the gods to have descended from heaven among them in the persons 
of Barnabas and Paul, called the former Jupiter, and the latter 
Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. And though it is said 
his bodily presence was mean, and his speech contemptible, yet it ought 
to be remembered, that this was the aspersion of his enemies, the 
effusion of malignity, to defame and sink him, and ruin his useful- 
ness.” ? 


CHAP. IX. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES IN GENERAL, AND THOSE OF 
ST. PAUL IN PARTICULAR. 


I. Tue Epristyies, or letters addressed to various Christian com- 
munities, and also to individuals, by the apostles Paul, James, Peter, 
John, and Jude, form the second principal division of the New Testa- 
ment. These writings abundantly confirm all the material facts 
related in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. The particulars of 
our Saviour’s life and death are often referred to in them, as grounded 
upon the undoubted testimony of eye-witnesses, and as being the 
foundation of the Christian religion. The speedy propagation of the 
Christian faith, recorded in the Acts, is confirmed beyond all contra- - 
diction by innumerable passages in the Epistles, written to the 


1 See an instance in his Epistle to Philemon. 

2 Dr. Harwood’s Introd. to the New Test. vol. i. p. 202. See also Michaclis’s Intro+ 
duction, vol. i. pp. 149—159. ΒΡ. Newton’s Dissertation on St. Paul’s Eloquence. (Works, 
vol. v. pp. 248—271.) Dr, Kennicott’s Remarks on the Old Testament and Sermons, 
ΡΡ. 369—379. Dr. A. Clarke on 1 Tim. vi: 15, and 2 Tim, iy. 8. 
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churches already planted; and the miraculous gifts, with which the 
apostles were endued, are often appealed to in the same writings, as 
an undeniable evidence of the divine mission of the apostles.! 

Though all the essential doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
religion were unquestionably taught by our Saviour himself, and are 
contained in the Gospels, yet it is evident to any person who atten- 
tively studies the Epistles, that they are to be considered as com- 
mentaries on the doctrines of the Gospel addressed to particular 
Christian societies or persons, in order to explain and apply those 
doctrines more fully, to confute some growing errors, to compose 
differences and schisms, to reform abuses and corruptions, to excite 
Christians to holiness, and to encourage them against persecutions. 
And since these Epistles were written (as we have already shown) 
under divine inspiration, and have uniformly been received by the 
Christian church as the productions of inspired writers, it conse- 
quently follows (notwithstanding some writers have insinuated that 
they are not of equal authority with the Gospels, while others would 
reject them altogether) that what the apostles have delivered in these 
Kpistles, as necessary to be believed or done by Christians, must be 
as necessary to be believed and practised as the doctrines and precepts 
delivered by Jesus Christ himself, and recorded in the Gospels: be- 
cause, in writing these Epistles, the sacred penmen were the servants, 
apostles, ambassadors, and ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God, and their doctrines and precepts are the will, the 
mind, the truth, and the commandments of God himself.2. On account 
of the fuller displays of evangelical truth contained in this portion of 
the sacred volume, the Epistles have by some divines been termed 
the DOCTRINAL BOOKS of the New Testament. 

That the preceding view of the Epistles is correct, will appear from 
the following considerations. 

In the First place, they announce and explain DOCTRINES, of which 
our Saviour had not fully treated in his discourses, and which conse- 
quently are not clearly delivered in the Gospels. 

Thus there were some things which our Saviour did not fully and 
clearly explain to his disciples (John xvi. 12.), who as yet could not 
bear them. 

The disciples had misunderstood the meaning of our Lord’s various 
clear and explicit discourses concerning his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection. (See Mark ix. 10.; Luke ix. 45., xviii. 34.) They 
vainly expected that their master would gain earthly conquests and 
triumphs, and they could not apprehend how he should become 
glorious through sufferings. In consequence of these mistaken ideas, 
the doctrine of the cross and its saving effects were not understood by 
the apostles (Matt. xvi. 22.), until our Saviour had opened their 
understandings by his discourses on this subject after his resurrection ; 
and therefore we cannot expect so perfect an exposition of that great 


1 See particularly 1 Cor. xii. and xiv. ᾿ aa 

* Dr. Whitby’s General Preface to the Epistles, 8.1. On the subject of the preceding 
paragraph, see also Archb. Magee’s Discourses, vol. i. pp. 471—474. and vol. ii. p. 317. 
et seq. 
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and fundamental article of Christianity in the Gospels as in the 
Epistles, in which Christ’s dying for our sins, and rising again for our 
justification, is everywhere insisted upon as the foundation of all our 
hopes; and the doctrine of the cross is there spoken of as a truth of 
such importance, that St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 2.), in comparison of it, 
despises every other kind of knowledge, whether divine or human. 
Hence it is that the apostles deduce those powerful motives to 
obedience, which are taken from the love, humility, and condescen- 
sion of our Lord, and the right which he has to our service, having 
purchased us with the price of his blood. (See 1 Cor. vi. 20., 2 Cor. 
v. 15., Gal. ii, 20., Tit. ii. 14., 1 Pet. 1. 18,19.) Hence they derive 
those great obligations, which lie upon Christians to exercise the 
duties of mortification and self-denial; of crucifying the flesh with the 
affections and lusts (Gal. v. 24., vi. 14.; Rom. vi. 6.; 1 Pet. iv. 1, 2.); 
of patience under afflictions, and rejoicing in tribulations (Phil. 11. 10.; 
2 Tim. ii. 11, 12.; 1 Pet. ii. 19. &c., iv. 13.); of being dead to this 
world, and seeking those things which are above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God. (Col. iii. 1. &c.) Thus, as our Saviour spoiled 
principalities and powers, and triumphed over his enemies by the cross 
(Col. ii. 15.), so the believer overcomes the world by being crucified 
to it, united by faith to a crucified Lord; and becomes more than 
conqueror through Christ that loved him. 

Once more, it is in the Epistles principally, that we are clearly 
taught the calling of Gentiles to make one church with Jews. Our 
Lord, indeed, had intimated this glorious event in some general ex- 
pressions, and also in some of his parables (see Matt. viii. 11., xx. 1.; 
Luke xy. 11. &c.); and the numerous prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, which foretell the calling of the Gentiles, were sufficient to 
convince the Jews that, in the times of the Messiah, God would 
reveal the knowledge of himself and his will to the world more fully 
than ever he had done before. But the extraordinary value which 
they had for themselves, and the privileges which they fancied were 
peculiar to their own nation, made them unwilling to believe that the 
Gentiles should ever be fellow-heirs with the Jews, of the same body 
or church with them, and partakers of the same promises in Christ by 
the Gospel. (Eph. ii. 6.) This St. Peter himself could hardly be 
persuaded to believe, till he was convinced by a particular vision 
vouchsafed to him for that purpose. (Acts x. 28.) And St. Paul 
tells us that this was a mystery which was but newly revealed to the 
apostles by the Spirit (Eph. iii. 5.); and therefore not fully discovered 
by Christ before. 

Lastly, it is in the Epistles chiefly that the inefficacy of the law to 
procure our justification in the sight of God, the cessation of the law, 
and the eternal and unchangeable nature of Christ’s priesthood, are 
set forth. Compare Rom. iii. 20. 25.; Gal. ii. 21., iii. 16., v. 2. 5.; Heb. 
ix. 10., vii. 18., v. 5, 6., vil. 24, 25. 

SECONDLY, in the Epistles only we have instructions concerning many 
great and necessary DUTIES. 

Such are the following, viz. that all our thanksgivings are to be 
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offered up to God in the name of Christ.!. The duties which we owe 
to our civil governors are only hinted in these words of Christ — 
“ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” but are enlarged 
upon in St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans (xiii.), and to Titus (ii. 1.), 
and also in the first Epistle of St. Peter. (1. 10.17.) In like manner 
the duties, which we owe to the ministers of the Gospel (our spiritual 
governors), are more expressly taught in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (vi. 6.), the Thessalonians (1 Thess. v. 12, 13.), and to the 
Hebrews. (xiii. 17, 18.) Lastly, all the duties belonging to the 
relations of husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and 
servants, are particularly treated in the Epistles to the Ephesians 
(v. 28—33., vi. 1—9.), and the Colossians (iii. 11—25.); but are 
scarcely ever mentioned in the Gospels. This is a convincing argu- 
ment that the Holy Ghost, who influenced the pens of the apostles, 
not only regarded the particular exigencies of the Christians who 
lived in those times, but also directed the sacred writers to enlarge on 
such points of doctrine and practice as were of universal concern, and 
would be for the benefit of the faithful in all succeeding generations.” 
It is true that the immediate occasion of several of the Epistles was 
the correction of errors and irregularities in particular churches?: 
but the experience of all succeeding ages, to our own time, has 
shown the necessity of such cautions, and the no less necessity of 
attending to the duties which are directly opposite to those sins and 
irregularities, and which the apostles take occasion from thence to lay 
down and enforce. And even their decisions of cases concerning meats 
and drinks, and the observation of the ceremonial law, and similar 
doubts which were peculiar to the Jewish converts, in the first 
occasion of them ;—even these rules also are, and will always be, our 
surest guides in all points relating to church liberty and the use of 
things indifferent; when the grounds of those decisions, and the 
directions consequent upon them, are duly attended to, and applied 
to cases of the like nature by the rules of piety and prudence, espe- 
cially in one point, which is of universal concern in life, viz. the duty 
of abstaining from many things which are in themselves innocent, if 
we foresee that they will give offence to weak Christians, or be the 
occasion of leading others into sin. 

II. The Epistles contained in the New Testament are twenty-one 
in number, and are generally divided into two classes, the Epistles of 
St. Paul and the Catholic Epistles. Of these apostolical letters, 
fourteen were written by the great Apostle of the Gentiles; they are 
not placed in our Bibles according to the order of time when they 
were composed, but according to the supposed precedence of the 
societies or persons to whom they were addressed. Thus, the Epistles 


1 Compare Eph. v. 8. 20.; 1 Thess. v. 18.; Heb. xiii. 14, 15. 
2 Whitby, vol. ii. p. 1. Lowth’s Directions for the Profitable Reading of the Scripturcs, 
p. 199—211. 
PP, Such were the corrupting of Christianity with mixtures of Judaism and philosophy, 
apostacy from the faith which they had received, contentions and divisions among them- 
selyes, neglect of the assemblies for public worship, and misbehaviour in them, the dis- 
honouring of marriage, &c. &c. 
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to churches are disposed according to the rank of the cities or places 
whither they were sent. The Epistle to the Romans stands first, 
because Rome was the chief city of the Roman empire: this is fol- 
lowed by the two Epistles to the Corinthians, because Corinth was a 
large, polite, and renowned city. To them succeeds the Epistle to 
the Galatians, who were the inhabitants of Galatia, a region of Asia 
Minor, in which were several churches. Next follows the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, because Ephesus was the chief city of Asia Minor, 
strictly so called. Afterwards come the Epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians; for which order Dr. Lardner can 
assign no other probable reason than this, viz., that Philippi was a 
Roman colony, and, therefore, the Epistle to the Philippians was 
placed before those to the Colossians and Thessalonians, whose cities 
were not distinguished by any particular circumstance. He also 
thinks it not unlikely that the shortness of the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, especially of the second, caused them to be placed last 
among the letters addressed to churches, though in point of time they 
are the earliest of St. Paul’s [pistles. 

Among the Epistles addressed to particular persons, those to Ti- 
mothy have the precedence, as he was a favourite disciple of St. Paul, 
and also because those Epistles are the longest and fullest. To them 
succeeds the Epistle to Titus, who was an evangelist; and that to 
Philemon is placed last, as he was supposed to have been only a 
private Christian. Last of all comes the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
because its authenticity was doubted for a short time (though without 
any foundation, as will be shown in a subsequent page); Dr. Lardner 
also thinks that it was the last written of all St. Paul’s Epistles. 

Some learned men, who have examined the chronology of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, have proposed to arrange them in our Bibles, according to 
the order of time: but to this classification there are two serious ob- 
jections, viz. 1. The order of their dates has not yet been satisfac- 
torily or unanimously settled; and, 2. Very considerable difficulty 
will attend the alteration of that order which has been adopted in 
most editions and versions of the New Testament. This was the 
received arrangement in the time of Eusebius, who flourished in the 
beginning of the third century, and probably also of Irenzus, who 
lived in the second century.! Consequently it is the most ancient 
order; in Dr. Lardner’s judgment it is the best that can be adopted ὃ: 
and therefore we have retained the received order in the subsequent 
part of this work. As, however, a knowledge of the order in which 
St. Paul’s Epistles were written cannot fail to be both instructive 
and useful to the biblical:student, we have deemed it proper to sub- 
join a ΤΆΡΙ of their CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER (as established in the 
subsequent pages), which exhibits the places where, and the times 
when, they were in all probability respectively written. The dates, &c. 


1 [There was, however, an early variation as to the place in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews should stand ; some placing it between the Galatians and Ephesians, and others 
directly before 1 Tim., where, indeed, it is found in the best MSS.; and this order has 
been followed by Lachmann. } : 

2 Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 646—649.; 410. vol. iil. pp. 407, 408. 
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assigned by Dr. Lardner and other learned men, are duly noticed in 
the following pages. 


EPISTLES. PLACES. A.D. 
1 Thessalonians - - - Corinth - - - - 52 
2 Thessalonians - - - Corinth - - bs 7 - ; 52 

= : ttheclose of 52 
Galatians - - - Corinth - - or early in 5300 
1 Corinthians - - - Ephesus - - - - 57 
R ee About the end of 57 

Wrens FP 4 Ὶ ath or the beginning of 48 
rg Macedonia 

2 Corinthians - (perhaps from Philippi) - 58 

Ephesians - - - Rome - - - - 61 

aes Before the end of 62 

Philippians = 3 “eee Ἃ or the beginning of 63 
Colossians - - - Rome » - - - 62 

, About the end of 62 

Philemon - - - Rome - or early in: - 63 

ἘΓΕΡΕ ΤΕ ‘ “ Italy About theendof 62 
(perhaps from Rome) or early in 63 

11 Timothy - - - Macedonia - - - 64 

Titus - - - - Macedonia - - - θ4 
2 Timothy - - - Rome - - - - 65 


III. The Catholic Epistles are seven in number, and contain the 
letters of the apostles James, Peter, John, and Jude. They are 
termed Catholic”, that is, general or universal, because they are 
not addressed to the believers of some particular city or country, or 
to individuals, as St. Paul’s Epistles were, but to Christians in ge- 
neral, or to Christians of several countries. The subjoined table 
exhibits the dates of the Catholic Epistles, and also the places where 
they were written, agreeably to the order established in the following 
pages. 


EPISTLES. PLACES, A.D. 
James - - - - Judea - - - - 61 
1 Peter - - - - Rome - - - - 64 
2 Peter - - - - Rome - About the beginning of 65 
ean iL Unknown i 68 
(perhaps Ephesus) or early in 69- 
= 2 2» 68 
2and3 John - - Ephesus or early in 69 
Jude - - - - Unknown - - - 64 or 65 


IV. The general plan on which the Epistles are written, is first, to 
discuss and decide the controversy, or to refute the erroneous notions, 
which had arisen in the church, or among the persons, to whom they 
are addressed, and which was the occasion of their being written; 
and, secondly, to teach the observance of those duties which would 
be necessary and of absolute importance to the Christian church in 
every age, consideration being chiefly given to those particular graces 
or virtues of the Christian character which the disputes that occa- 
sioned the Epistles might tempt them to neglect. In pursuing this 
method, regard is had to the operation of the grace of God upon 
the soul, through which alone the things of God can be rightly 
apprehended, and by which acceptance on the ground of Christ’s 


1 [The dates of these Epistles will be considered in notes on the chapters which treat of 
them. | 


2. On the origin and reason of this appellation, see the chapter which introduces them.. 
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yedemption, laid hold of by faith, underlies all Christian service. 
Attention is then paid, first, to the nature and faculties of the soul of 
man, in which the understanding is to lead the way, and the will, 
affections, and active powers are to follow; and, secondly, to the 
nature of religion in general, which is a reasonable service, teaching 
us that we are not to be determined by superstitious fancies, nor by 
blind passions, but by a sound judgment and a good understanding of 
the mind and will of God; and also showing us the necessary union 
of faith and practice, of truth and holiness. ‘The pious, affectionate, 
and faithful manner in which the apostles admonish, reprove, exhort, 
or offer consolation, can only be adequately appreciated by him who, 
by patient and diligent study, is enabled to enter fully into the spirit 
of the inspired authors. 

VY. Explicit as the Epistles unquestionably are in all fundamental 
points, it is not to be denied that some parts of them are more difficult 
to be understood than the Gospels.! These arise, of course, in part, 
from the nature of the subjects, for the natural man understandeth 
not the things of the Spirit of God. But, besides the preliminary 
spiritual obstacle, there are difficulties arising from the character of 
the writing. In an Epistle many things are omitted, or only slightly 
mentioned, because they are supposed to be known by the person to 
whom it is addressed; but, to a person unacquainted with such par- 
ticulars, they cannot but present considerable difficulty. The affairs 
discussed by St. Paul were certainly well known to the persons to 
whom he wrote; who consequently would easily apprehend his 
meaning, and see the force and tendency of his discourse. As, how- 
ever, we who live at this distance of time, can obtain no information 
concerning the occasion of his writing, or the character and cireum- 
stances of the persons for whom his Epistles were intended, except 
what can be collected from the Epistles themselves, it is not strange 
that several things in them should appear obscure to us. Further, it 
is evident from many passages, that he answers letters sent, and ques- 
tions proposed to him, by his correspondents; which if they had been 
preserved, would have illustrated different passages much better than 
all the notes of commentators and critics. 

To these causes of obscurity, which are common to all the writers 
of the Epistles, we may add some that are peculiar to St. Paul, owing 
to his style and temper. Possessing an ardent, acute, and fertile 
mind (as we have seen in the preceding chapter), he seems to have 
written with great rapidity, and without closely attending to method. 
Hence arise those frequent parentheses which occur in his Epistles. 
In the course of his argument he sometimes breaks off abruptly, in 
order to pursue a new thought that is necessary for the support of 


1 The following remark of a late excellent writer, on the Scriptures in general, is par- 
ticularly applicable to St. Paul’s Epistles: —“ Difficulties indeed there are, but the life- 
directing precepts they contain are sufficiently easy ; and he who reads the Scriptures with 
an unprejudiced mind, must be convinced, that the whole end they have in view is to lead 
mankind to their truest and best happiness, both here and hereafter. They inform oar 
reason, they guide our consciences; in short, they have the words both of temporal and 
eternal life.’ Gilpin’s Sermons, vol. iv. p. 335. See also Mrs. More’s Essay on St. Paul, 
vol. i, pp. 59 —72, 
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some pot arising from the subject, though not immediately leading 
to it; and when he has exhausted such new idea, he returns from his 
digression without any intimation of the change of topic, so that con- 
siderable attention is requisite in order to retain the connection. His 
frequent changes of persons and propositions of objections, which he 
answers without giving any formal intimation. are also causes of 
ambiguity. To these we may add, 1. The modern divisions of chap- 
ters and verses, which dissolve the connection of parts, and break 
them into fragments; and, 2. Our uncertainty concerning the persons 
addressed, as well as the opinions and practices to which the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles alludes, sometimes only in exhortations and 
reproofs.'| Other causes of obscurity might be assigned, lut the pre- 
ceding are the most material; and the knowledge of them, if we 
study with a right spirit, will enable us to ascertain the rest without 
difficulty. In studying the Epistles of the New Testament it must 
always be remembered that, besides literary, critical, and grammatical 
aids, it is essential to the Christian student that his mind be in- 
structed by ¢h:¢ Spirit who can alone enable the truths which He 
has caused to be written to be rightly known. 


CHAP. X. 


ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


I. THE Epistle to the Romans, though fifth in order of time, is placed 
first of all the apostolical letters, either from the pre-eminence of 
Rome, as being the mistress of the world, or because it is the longest 
and most comprehensive of all St. Paul’s Epistles. Various years 
have been assigned for its date. Wan Til refers it to the year 55; 
Langius, Bishop Pearson, Drs. Mill and Whitby, Fabricius, Reinec- 
cius, Professor Stuart, and others, to the year 57; Dr. Davidson to 
57 or 58; Baronius, Michaelis, Lord Barrington, Drs. Benson and 
Lardner, and Bishop Tomline; to the year 58; Mr. Alford to the 
beginning of 58; Archbishop Usher and our Bible chronology, to 
the year 60; Dr. Hales to the end of 58, or the beginning of 59; 
and Rosenmiiller to the end of the year 58. The most probable date 
is that which assigns this Epistle to the end of 57, or the beginning 
of 58; at which time St. Paul was at Corinth, whence he was pre- 
paring to go to Jerusalem with the collections which had been made 
by the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia for their poor brethren 
in Judea. (Rom. xv. 25—27.)? The Epistle was dictated by the 


1 Locke’s Essay for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles (Works, vol. iii.), p. 275. 
et sey. Sce also Dr. Graves’s Essay on the Character of the Apostles and Evangelists, pp. 
146—163., for some useful remarks on the obscurity of St. I’aul’s Epistles. 

2 This opinion is satisfactorily vindicated at considerable length, by Dr. J. F. Flatt, in 
a dissertation, De tempore, quo Pauli epistola ad Romanos scripta_sit (Tubingze, 1789) ; 
reprinted in Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, vol. ii, 
pp. 54—74. 

VOL. IV. LL 
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apostle in the Greek language! to Tertius his amanuensis (xvi. 22.), 
and was sent to the church at Rome, by Phcebe, a deaconness of the 
church at Cenchrea (xvi. 1.), whose journey to Rome afforded St. 
Paul an opportunity of writing to the Christians in that city. That 
he wrote from Corinth is further evident from Romans xvi. 23. where 
he sends salutations from Erastus the chamberlain of Corinth (which 
city, we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20. was the place of his residence), 
and from Gaius, who lived at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14.), whom St. Paul 
terms his host, and the host of all the Christian church there. 

II. That this Epistle has always been acknowledged to be a 
genuine and authentic production of St. Paul, is attested by the 
express declarations and quotations of Ireneus®, Theophilus of 
Antioch ὃ, Clement of Alexandria‘, Tertullian®, Origen ®, and by all 
subsequent ecclesiastical writers. It was also cited or alluded to by 
the apostolic Fathers’, Clement of Rome*, Polycarp®, and by the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons.’ 

The genuineness of chapters xv. and xvi. has been of late years 
impugned by Heumann (in part), Semler, Schott, Eichhorn, and 
especially Baur. Their arguments have been examined in detail, 
and most satisfactorily refuted by Professor Stuart, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to the Romans '!! (see, too, Davidson’s Introduc- 
tion, 11. 188 —196. and De Wette’s Commentary ), the result of whose 
researches proves jirst, that there is no internal evidence to prove 
that these chapters are spurious; and secondly, that no external 
evidence of any considerable weight can be adduced in favour of this 
supposition, All the manuscripts which are of any authority (with 
some variety as to the position of xvi. 25—27., and with the omission 
of these verses in a few cases,) are on the side of the genuineness of 
these chapters. Jerome mentions’, that he knew of some manuscripts 
which omitted xvi. 25—27.; and Wetstein cites a Codex Latinus 
which also omits those verses. But in regard to all the rest of the 
fifreenth and sixteenth chapters, no authority from manuscripts, 
futhers, or versions, warrants us in suspecting them. 

III. The Scriptures do not inform us at what time or by whom 
the Gospel was first preached at Rome. Those who assert that the 
church in that city was founded by St. Peter, can produce no solid 
foundation for their opinion: for, if he had preached the Gospel 


1 Bellarmine and Salmeron imagined that this epistle was written in Latin, but this no- 
tion is contradicted by the whole current of Christian antiquity ; and John Adrian Bolton, 
a German critic, fancied that it was written in Aramaic, but he was amply refuted by 
Griesbach. Viser, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Test. pars ii. Ὁ. 8354. Rosenmiiller, Seholia, vol. iii. 
p- 359. 

2 Lardner’s Works, 8vo, vol. ii. pp. 163—165. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 368, 369. 

3 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 195—199. ; 410. vol. i. pp. 385—888. 

4 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 222—224. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 400—402, 

5 Ibid. 8vo, vol. ii. pp. 266—272.; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 424—428. 

6 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 375—377.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 482—484. 

7 Ibid. 8vo. vol, ii. pp. 471, 472. ; 4to. vol. 1. p. 535. 

8 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 35.; 4to. vol. i, p. 296. 

® Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 94. ; 410. vol. i. p. 329. 

10 Tbid. 8vo, vol. ii. p.151.; 4to. vol. i. p. 361. 

" Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, pp. 42—50. 

 Hiecronymi Comm, in Eph. iii. 5. 
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there, it is not likely that such an event would have been left unno- 
ticed in the Acts of the Apostles, where the labours of Peter are 
particularly related with those of Paul, which form the chief sub- 
ject of that book. Nor can it be made probable that the author of 
this Epistle should have made no reference whatever to this circum- 
stance, if it had been true. There is still less plausibility in the 
opinion, that the church was planted at Rome by the joint labours of 
Peter and Paul, for it is evident from Romans i. 8. that Paul had 
never been in that city previously to his writing this Epistle. As, 
however, the fame of this church had reached him long before he 
wrote the present letter (xv. 23.), the most probable opinion is that 
of Dr. Benson, Michaelis, Rambach, Rosenmiiller, and other critics, 
viz. that the Gospel was first preached there by some of those 
persons who heard Peter preach, and were converted at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost: for we learn from Acts ii. 10. that there 
were then at Jerusalem, strangers of Rome, Jews, and proselytes. 
These Roman Jews, on their return home, doubtless preached Christ 
to their countrymen there!, and probably converted some of them: 
so that the church at Rome, like most of the churches in Gentile 
countries, was at first composed of Jews. But it was soon enlarged 
by converts from among the religious proselytes to Judaism, and in 
process of time was increased by the flowing in of the idolatrous 
Gentiles who gave themselves to Christ in such numbers, that, at the 
time St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, their conversion was 
much spoken of throughout the world. (i. 8.) Among the earliest 
messengers of the faith or promoters of its doctrines, Andronicus and 
Junia may be enumerated (Rom. xvi. 7.), and also Rufus, the same, 
possibly, whose father assisted Jesus Christ in bearing the cross. 
(xvi. 13.3 Mark xv. 21.) 

IV. The occasion of writing this Epistle may easily be collected 
from the Epistle itself. It appears that St. Paul, who had been 
made acquainted with all the circumstances of the Christians at Rome 
by Aquila and Priscilla (Rom. xvi. 3), and by other Jews who had 
been expelled from Rome by the decree of Claudius (Acts xviii. 2.), 
was very desirous of seeing them, that he might impart to them some 
spiritual gift (Rom. i. 8—13., xv. 14., xvi. 1.); but, being prevented 
from visiting them, as he had proposed, in his journey into Spain, he 
availed himself of the opportunity that presented itself to him by the 
departure of Phoebe to Rome, to send them an Epistle. (Rom. xvi. 1,2.) 
Finding, however, that the Church was composed partly of heathens 
who had embraced the Gospel, and partly of Jews, who, with many 
remaining prejudices, believed in Jesus as the Messiah; and finding 
also that many contentions arose from the Gentile converts claiming 
equal privileges with the Hebrew Christians (which claims the latter 
absolutely refused to admit unless the Gentile converts were circum- 
cised), he wrote this Epistle to compose these differences, by giving 


‘ At this time there were great numbers of Jews at Rome. Josephus relates that their 
number amounted to eight thousand (Antiq. Jud. 110. xvii. c. 12.); and Dion Cassius 
(lib. xxxvii. ο. 17.) informs us that they had obtained the privilege of living according to 
their own laws. 

LL 2 
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the fullest doctrinal instruction in the doctrines of the Gospel of the 
grace of God, as alike meeting the believing Jew and the believing 
Gentiles in their state of natural alienation from God. He thus 
strengthened the faith of the Roman Christians against the insinuations 
of false teachers; being apprehensive lest his involuntary absence 
from Rome should be turned by the latter to the prejudice of the 
Gospel. 

V. In order fully to understand this Epistle, it is necessary that we 
should be acquainted with the tenets believed by those whose errors 
the apostle here exposes and confutes. It is clear that he wrote to 
persons who had been either Gentiles or Jews, and that his grand 
design was to remove the prejudices entertained by both these de- 
scriptions of persons. 

The greater part of the GENTILES, who lived in gross ignorance, 
did not trouble themselves much concerning the pardon of their sins, 
or the salvation of their souls; and the rest believed that their virtues 
deserved the favour of their gods, either in this world or in the next, 
if there were anything to expect after death. They also thought that 
their vices or sins were expiated by their virtues, especially if they 
were truly sorry for the crimes they had committed; for they declared 
aman to be inn cent who repented of his fault. In order to expiate 
the most atrocious crimes, they had recourse to purifications and 
sacrifices, and sometimes offered human victims; but the wisest among 
them maintained that nothing was more fit to appease the Divinity 
than a change of life. 

The JEws, on the other hand, divided all mankind into three classes. 
The first was composed of righteous men whose righteousness exceeded 
their sins; the second comprised those whose righteousness was equal 
to their sins; and the third contained wicked men, whose sins were 
more in number than their good deeds. ‘They thought, however, that 
there was no person so righteous as not to stand in need of pardon: 
but they believed that they should obtain it by repentance, by con- 
fession of their sins, by almsgiving, by prayer, by the afflictions which 
God sent them, by their purifications, sacrifices, and change of life, 
and above all by the solemn sacrifice which was annually offered on 
the great day of atonement ;—and if there yet remained anything 
to be pardoned, everything (they said) would be expiated by death. 
Further, the most zealous among the Jews entertained various erro- 
neous opinions relative to their justification, to the election of their 
nation, and to the Roman government, which it is important to con- 
sider, as St. Paul has refuted them at considerable length in this 
Epistle. 

1. The Jews assigned three grounds of justification, by which they 
were delivered from the guilt and punishment of sin; viz. 


(1.) The extraordinary piety and merit of their ancestors, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and the twelve patriarchs, and the covenant God made with them; for the sake of 
which piety, as He had promised to bless their posterity, they thought that this 
covenant obliged Him to torgive their sins. This error is confuted by St. Paul in 
the ninth chapter, where he shows that God’s promises were made only to the 
faithful descendants of Abraham ; and in the latter part of the fifth chapter, which 
confirms his assertion in chapter iii. 29, 30. that God was alike the God of the 
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Jews and Gentiles; and that as sin and death had come in through their covenant 
head and common father Adam, so should life be given to believers from among 
both by the common Head of the new covenant, Jesus Christ. 

(2.) Their knowledge of God through the law of God, and their diligence in the 
study of that law: which they estimated so highly as to make it a plea for the re- 
mission of their sins. In opposition to this notion, St. Paul proves, in the second 
chapter, that man is justified, not by the knowledge, but by the observance of 
the law. Ξ 

(3.) The works of the law, which were to expiate sin; whence the Jews inferred 
that the Gentiles must receive the whole law of Moses, especially circumcision, 
in order to be justified and saved,—in other words, that there was no salvation 
out of the Jewish body. In opposition to this erroneous tenet, St. Paul teaches 
that the Levitical law does not expiate, but only reveals sin; and that it exemplifies 
on the sacrificed beasts the punishment due to the sinner. (iii. 20., v. 20.) 


2. The doctrine of the Jews concerning election was, that as God 
had promised Abraham that He would bless his seed, that He would 
give it not only the true spiritual blessing, but also the land of Ca- 
naan, and that He would suffer it to dwell there in prosperity, and 
consider it as His church upon earth; therefore this blessing extended 
it to their whole nation. They asserted that God was dound to fulfil 
these promises to every Jew, because he was a descendant of Abraham, 
whether he were righteous or wicked, faithful or unbelieving. They 
even believed that a prophet ought not to pronounce against their 
nation the prophecies with which he was inspired, but was bound to 
resist the will of God, by praying, like Moses, that his name might 
be expunged from the book of lite. These Jewish errors illustrate 
the arguments of St. Paul relative both to national election and to 
the call of God in all its meanings. 

3. It is well known that the Pharisees, at least those who were of 
the party of Judas the Gaulonite or Galilean, cherished the most 
rooted aversion to foreign mavistrates ; and from a false interpretation 
of Deut. xvii. 15., thought it unlawful to pay tribute to, or to acknow- 
ledge, the Roman emperor.! Expecting a Messiah who would esta- 
blish a temporal kingdom, and liberate them from_the dominion of the 
Romans?, they were ripe for rebellion, and at all times ready to throw 
off the yoke. Even the Jews at Rome had already begun to create 
disturbances which occasioned the edict of Claudius, that all Jews 
should depart from Rome*; and as, in those early times, the Chris- 
tians were generally confounded with the Jews, it is not unlikely that 
both were included in this decree. At this time also, the city of Rome 
contained within herself the seeds of insurrection and civil war. Tie 
senate was secretly jealous of the emperor, who in his turn suspected 
the senate. The life even of the emperor was seldom free from 
danger ; and the succession to the throne, after the death of Claudius, 
was purchased by largesses to the imperial guard. With the political 
notions cherished by the Jews, 10 15 no wonder that they, in several in- 
stances, gave cause of suspicion to the Roman government, who would 


1 Compare Matt. xxii. 15—22. with Josephus, Ant. Jud. lib. xvii. c.2. It was a 
maxim with the Jews that the world was given to the Israelites ; that they should have the 
supreme rule every where, and that the Gentiles should be their vassals. 

2 Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 31. Suetonius in Vespasiano, c. 4. Tacitus, Hist. 
ἘΠ. ἅν δι, 5. 

3. Acts xviii. 2, Suetonius in Claudiano, c. 25. 

LL ὃ 
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be glad of an opportunity to expel from the city persons who were 
considered dangerous to its peace and security: nor is it improbable, 
on this account, that the Christians, under an idea of being the peeu- 
liar people of God, and the subjects of his kingdom alone, might be in 
danger of being infected with those unruly and rebellious sentiments. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, St. Paul judged it necessary to 
exhort the Roman Christians to submit peaceably to the government 
under which they lived. Ue tells them, that the powers that be (Rom. 
xiii. 1.), or the constituted authorities, are ordained of God, and forbids 
them to meddle with those who endeavoured to effect a change in the 
government.! The reigning emperor at this time was that monster of 
iniquity, Nero. 

VI. The preceding view of the tenets held by the Heathens and Jews 
of Rome will enable us to ascertain the Scope or design of St. Paul 
in writing this Epi-tle, which was to set forth the place of faith as con- 
nected with justification ; to confute the unbelieving ; to instruct the 
believing Jew; toconfirm the Christian, and to show the state of the 
idolatrous Gentile; and to place the Gentile convert upon an equality 
with the Jewish in respect of his religious condition, and his rank in 
the divine favour. These several designs he reduces to one scheme, 
by opposing or arguing with the infidel or unbelieving Jew, in favour 
of the Christian or believing Gentile, and as showing forth the grace 
of God in the cross of Chri-t as applicable to those “ far off,” whoever 
they might be. Very solemn is the prophetic warning given to tie 
Gentile body (chap. xi.) graffed into the Jewish olive-tree: “ Boast 
not thyself against the branches.” “ Thou standest by faith.” “ Jf 
thon continue in His goodness, otherwise thou also shalt be cut off.” 

VII. This Epistle consists of four parts; viz. 


Part I. The Introduction. (ch. i. 1—15.) 
Part II. contains the Doctrinal Part of the Epistle concerning Justifie:- 
tion. (i. 16—32., ii—xi.); in which we have, 


Sect. 1. The proposition concerning the extent of the Gospel (i. 16. )°, 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp 89—102. 

2 Michaelis has given the following more logical view of the argumentative part of the 
Epistle to the Romans, which may be not unacceptable to the reader. The principal point, 
he observes, which St. Paul intended to prove, was, that the Gospel reveals a righteousness 
unknown before, and to which both Jews and Gentiles have an equal claim. (Rom. i. 15, 
16.) In order to prove this point he shows (i. 18—iii. 20.) that both Jews and Gentiles 
are “ under sin,” that is, that God will impute their sins to Jews as well as to Gentiles, 

His proof of this position may be reduced to the following syllogisms. (i. 17—24.) 
“The wrath of God is revealed against those who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; that 
is, who acknowledge the truth, and yet sin against it.” (i, 18.) 

“The Gentiles acknowledged truths; but partly by their idolatry, and partly by their 
other detestable vices, they sinned against the truths which they acknowledged. 

“ Therefore the wrath of God is revealed against the Gentiles, and punishes them. (i. 


19—32.) 
“The Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Gentiles, and yet they sin. (ii. 1. 
17—24.) 


“ Consequently the Jewish sinners are yet more exposed to the wrath of God.” (ii. 1 
—12.) 

Having thus proved his point, he answers the following objections which might be made 
to it. 

Objection 1. “ The Jews were well grounded in their knowledge, and studied the law.” 
St. Paul answers, If a knowledge of the law, without the performance of it, could justify 


ie 
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and the demonstration of that proposition (i. 17.), in which it is 
shown that justification is to be attained, 


§ i. Not by Works. (i. 18.) 
For the Gentiles (i. 19—32.) 


them, God would not have condemned the Gentiles, who knew the law by nature. (ii- 
13—16.) 

Objection 2. “ The Jews were circumcised.” Answer. That is, they were admitted by 
an outward sign to a covenant with God ; but this sign will not avail those who violate 
the covenant. (ii. 25—29.) 

Objection 3. “ According to this doctrine of St. Paul, the Jews have no advantage 
above the Gentiles, which is manifestly false.” Answer. They still have advantages; for 
to them are committed the oracles of God. Buttheir privileges do not extend so far that 
God should overlook their sins, which Scripture earnestly condemns even in Jews. (iii. 
1—19.) 

Objection 4. “ They had the Levitical law and sacrifices.” Answer. Hence is no re- 
mission, but only the knowledge of sin. (ili. 20.) 

From the preceding arguments St. Paul infers that Jews and Gentiles must be justified 
by the same means, namely, without the Levitical law, through faith in Christ ; and in op- 
positicn to the imaginary advantages of the Jews, he states the declaration of Zechariah, 
that God is not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. (iii. 21- 31.) 

As the whole blessing was promised to those who were the faithful descendants of Abra- 
ham, whom both Scripture and the Jews call his children, he proves his former assertion 
from the example of Abraham ; who was an idolater before his call. but was declared just 
by God, on account of his faith, long before his circumcision. Hence St. Paul takes occa- 
sion to explain the nature and fruits of faith. (iv. 1—v. 1—11I.) He then proceeds to 
prove from the equity of God that the Jews had no advantages above the Gentiles, with 
respect to justification. Both Jews and Gentiles had forfeited* life and immortality, 
through the common father of their race, whom they themselves had not chosen as their 
representative. If therefore it was the will of God to restore immortality by a new spiritual 
head of a covenant, which was Christ, it was just that both Jews and Gentiles should have 
an equal share in this new representative of the human race. (v. 12—21.) 

He shows that the doctrine of justification, as he had stated it, lays us under the strongest 
obligations to holiness (vi. 1—23.); and that since the death of Christ we are no longer 
concerned with the law of Moses; for our justification arises from our appearing in the 
sight of God as if actually dead with Christ, on account of our sins ; but the law of Moses 
was not given to the dead. On this occasion he evinces at large, that the preceding con- 
sideration does not affect the eternal power of God over us, and that while we are under 
the law of Moses we perpetually become subject to death, even by sins of inadvertency. 
(vii. 1—end.) Hence he concludes, that all those, and those only, who are united with 
Christ, and for the sake of this union live not according to the flesh, are free from all con- 
demnation of the law, and have an undoubted share in eternal life. (viii. 1—17. 

Having described the happiness of all such persons, he is aware that the Jews, who ex- 
pected temporal blessings, would object to him, that Christians, notwithstanding what he 
had said, endured many sufferings in this world. This objection he obviates (viii 18— 
39.) ; and shows that God is not the less true and faithful because he does not justify, but 
rather rejects and punishes the Jews who would not believe in the Messiah. (ix. x. xi.) In 
discussing this delicate topic he displays the utmost caution on account of the prejudices 
of his countrymen the Jews. He shows that the promises of God were never made to all 
the posterity of Abraham; and that God always reserved to himself the power of choosing - 
those sons of Abraham, whom for Abraham’s sake he intended to bless, and of punishing 
the wicked sons of Abraham; and that, with respect to temporal happiness or misery, 
even their good or ill conduct did not determine his choice. Thus Ishmael, Esau, the 
Israelites in the Desert in the time of Moses, and the greater part of that nation in the 
time of Isaiah, were rejected and made a sacrifice of his justice. (ix. 1—29) He then 
shows that God had reason to reject most of the Jews then iiving, because they would not 
believe in the Messiah, though the Gospel had been preached to them plainly enough (ix. 

30—x.) : yet, that God had not rejected all his people, but was still fulfilling his promises 
on many thousand natural déscendants of Abraham, who believed in the Messiah; and 
would in a future period fulfil them upon more; for that all Israel would be converted. 
(xi. 1—32.) And he concludes with expressing his admiration of the wise counsels of 
God. (83—36.) Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 102—106. 


* Michaelis’s expression, as translated by Bishop Marsh, is “ foretold,” but the sense 
evidently requires “ forfeited.” 
“LL4 
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and both together (iii. 19, 20.), are under sin. 
§ ii. But by faith, in which it is shown 
That we are justified by faith alone (iii. 21—31.) 
As appears by the example of Abraham and the testimony of David (iv.) ; 


And the privileges and blessings of Abraham’s seed by faith are shown to 
be far greater than those which belonged to his seed by natural descent 
(as described in Rom. ii. 17—20.). ‘These privileges of true believers in 
Christ are, 1. Peace with God (v.1.); 2. Joy in hope of the glory of God 
(2.), which tribulation cannot prevent, but rather promotes (3—10.) ; 
3. Rejoicing in God himself as reconciled to us through Christ, which 
however affords no countenance to sin, but requires evangelical obe- 
dience to Gud (11—21.), whence flows, 4. Mortification of sin and new- 
ness of life, as another evidence and effect. of justification (vi.); 5. The 
Sreedim of justified persons trom the malediction of the law, and its irrita- 
tion to sin (vil.); 6. Freedom from condemnation, and ultimate glorifi- 
cation (viii.). 

Secr. 2. Concerning the equal privileges of Jewish and Christian 
believers (ix.—xi.), in which the apostle, after expressing his 
attectionate esteem for the Jewish nation (ix. 1—5)', proceeds to 
show: 

§ i. That God's rejection of great part of the seed of Abraham, and also of Isaac, 

was an undeniable fact. (ix. 6—13.) 

§ ii. hat God had not chosen them (the Jews) to such peculiar privileges, for 
any kind of goodness either in themselves or their fathers. (14—24.) 

§ iii. That his acceptance of the Gentiles, and rejection of many of the Jews, had 
been predicted both by Hosea and Isaiah. (25—33.) 

§ iv. That God set forth salvation for both Jews and Gentiles on the same terms, 
though the Jews rejected it. (x. 1—21.) 

§ v. That, though the Israelites were rejected for their obstinacy, yet that re- 
jection was not total; there still being a remnant among them who did embrace 
and believe the Gospel. (xi. 1—10.) 

§ vi. That the rejection of the rest was not final, but in the end “all Israel should 
be saved.” (11—31.) 

§ vii. And that, in the mean time, even their obstinacy and rejection served to 
display the unsearchable wisdom and love of God. (32—36.) 

Part III. comprises the Hortatory or Practical Part of the Epistle 
ss P ἘΔ ae J ΤῸ τ 

(xii.—xv. 1—14.), in which the apostle urges Christian believers 

to act ina manner suitable to their high and holy calling: with 

this view he exhorts them, 


Sect 1. To dedicate themselves to God, and to demean themselves 
as fellow-members of Christ’s body. (xii. 1—8.) 

Sect. 2. To Christian love and charity. (xii. 9—21.) 

Sect. 3. To obedience to the constituted authorities (xiii. 1—7.), 
and the exercise of mutual love. (8—14.) 

Sect. 4. How those who are strong in faith should conduct them- 
selves towards their weak brethren. (xiv. xv. 1—13.) 


Part IV. The Conclusion, in which St. Paul excuses himself. 


Partly for his boldness in thus writing to the Romans (xv. 14—21.), 
and partly for not having hitherto come to them (22.), but promises 


1 The genuineness and proper interpretation of Rom. ix. 5. (which contains one of the 
most decisive testimonies to the divinity of Jesus Christ in the New Testament) are satis- 
factorily established by Mr. Holden in his Scripture Testimony to the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, pp. 51—56. See also J.J. Gurney’s * Biblical Notes and Dissertations.” (ed. i. 
1830, pp. 423—456.; ed. ii, 1833, pp. 437—471.) : ’ 
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to visit them, recommending himself to their prayers (23—33.); 
and sends various salutations to the brethren at Rome. (xvi.)! 


VIII. In perusing this Epistle it will be desirable to read, at least, 
the eleven first chapters, at once, uninterruptedly ; as every sentence, 
especially in the argumentative part, bears an intimate relation to, 
and is dependent upon the whole discourse, and cannot be understood 
unless we comprehend the scope of the whole. Then in all it is 
needful to see how he applies the doctrine that “ the just by FAITH 
shall live” to all the varied points of the argument; showing the 
reality of the propitiation of Christ, and the results of his true sub- 
stitution. Further, in order to enter fully into its spirit, we must 
enter into the spirit of a Jew in those times, and endeavour to realise 
in our own minds his utter aversion from the Gentiles, his valuing 
and exalting himself upon his relation to God and to Abraham, and 
also upon his law, pompous worship, circumcision, &c. as if the Jews 
were the only people in the world who had any right to the favour of 
God. Attention to this circumstance will aid to illustrate the 
apostle’s style and argument, showing some of the points to which 
this Epistle applies. But it is only through minute study that the 
depth of instruction here conveyed by the Spirit of God can be fully 
apprehended; each sentence is replete with meaning, and principles 
of widest application are solemnly enunciated and enforced. 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. II. 


CHAP. XI. 


ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


J. CurisTIANITY was first planted at Corinth by St. Paul himself, 
who resided here a year and six months between the years 51 and 53. 
The church consisted partly of Jews and partly of Gentiles, but 
chiefly of the latter; whence the apostle had to combat, sometimes 
with Jewish superstition, and sometimes with Heathen licentious- 
ness. After St. Paul’s departure from Corinth, there arrived there 
Apollos, “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures,” who 
taught and preached the Gospel with great success. (Acts xviil. 
24— 28.) Aquila and Sosthenes were also eminent teachers in this 
ehurch. (xviii. 2,; 1 Cor.i. 1.) But, shortly after St. Paul quitted 
this church, its peace was disturbed by the intrusion of false teachers, 
who made great pretensions to eloquence, wisdom, and knowledge of 
their Christian liberty, and thus undermined his influence, and the 
eredit of his ministry. Hence two parties were formed; one of 

1 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 325—327.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 297.; Michaelis, vol. 
1V. pp. 89—92. ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, tom. iii. pp. 352—360. ; Whitby’s and Macknight’s 
Prefaces to the Epistle to the Romans; Bloch, Chronotaxis Scriptoruam Divi Pauli, 
pp. 204—215. ; Rambach, Introd. in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, pp. 1--118.; Hug’s 


Introd. to the New Test. vol. ii. pp. 408—425. Calmet, Preface sur l’Epitre de St. Paul 
aux Romains. 
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which contended strenuously for the observance of Jewish cere- 
monies, while the other, misinterpreting the true nature of Christian 
liberty, indulged in excesses which were contrary to the design and 
spirit of the Gospel. One party boasted that they were the followers 
of Paul; and another, that they were the followers of Apollos. 
The Gentile converts partook of things offered to idols, which the 
Jewish Christians affirmed to be unlawful. The native Corinthian 
converts had not so entirely eradicated that lasciviousness to which 
they had been addicted in their heathen state, but that they some- 
times committed the vilest crimes; and one of them had even pro- 
ceeded so far as to marry his step-mother. Some of them, also, 
supporting themselves by philosophical arguments and speculations, 
denied the resurrection of the dead. The richer members of the 
church misconducted themselves at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; while others, who possessed spiritual gifts, behaved them- 
selves insolently, on account of their acquirements. Women also, 
with unveiled heads, spoke in their assemblies for divine worship. 
It further appears that many of the Corinthian Christians prosecuted 
their brethren before the Heathen tribunals, instead of bringing their 
complaints before Christian tribunals; and that violent controversies 
were agitated among them concerning celibacy and marriage. 

Although these evils originated (as above noticed) chiefly with the 
false teachers, yet they are in part at least to be ascribed to the very 
corrupt state of morals at Corinth. It is well known that at the 
temple of Venus, erected in the centre of that city, one thousand 
prostitutes were maintained in honour of her, Hence it happened 
that some, who professed themselves Christians, regarded the illicit 
intercourse of the sexes as a trifling affair: and as the eating of 
things offered to idols was, in itself, an indifferent thing, they fre- 
quently went to the temples of the heathen deities to partake of the 
meat that had been there sacrificed, by which means they rendered 
themselves accessary to idolatry.’ 

Ii. The Occaston on which this Epistle was written, appears from 
its whole tenor to have been twofold, viz. 

First, the information which the apostle had received from some 
members of the family of Chloe, while he was at Ephesus, concern- 
ing the disorders that prevailed in the church at Corinth; such as 
1. Schisms and divisions (1 Cor. i, 11. et seq.); 2. Many notorious 
scandals, as the prevalence of impurity, incests, covetousness, law- 
suits of Christians before Pagan magistrates (v. vi.); 3. Idolatrous 
communion with the Heathens at their idol-feasts (vill. x.); 4. Want 
of decorum and order in their public worship (xi. 2—16. xiv ); 
5. Gross profanation of the Lord’s Supper (xi. 17—34.); and, 6. Zhe 
deniul of the resurrection (xy. 12. et seq.). 

The second cause of St. Paul’s writing this Epistle was his re- 
ceiving a letter from the church at Corinth, by the hands of Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus (xvi. 17., vii. 1.) in which the 


1 The reader will find an instructive account of the state of the church at Corinth in 
Prof. Storr’s Note Historica, epistolarum Paulli ad Corinthios interpretationi inservientes, 
in the second volume of his Opuscula Academica, pp. 242 — 266, : 
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Corinthian Christians requested his advice concerning some par- 
ticular cases; as, 1. Concerning marriage (vii. 1. et seg.); 2. Things 
sacrificed to idols (vili.); 3. Spiritual gifts (xil.); 4. Prophesying, or 
teaching and instructing others (xiv.); and, 5. Concerning the 
making of charitable collections for the poor brethren in Judea 
(χνι!. Let seg: )* 

Hence we learn that St. Paul maintained a constant intercourse 
with the churches which he had planted, and was acquainted with all 
their circumstances. They seem to have applied to him for advice in 
those difficult cases which their own understanding could not solve ; 
and he was ready, on all occasions, to correct their mistakes. 

111. The Scorn of this Epistle, therefore, is conformable to the 
circumstances that caused the apostle to write it, and in like manner 
is twofold, viz. 1. To apply suitable remedies to the disorders and 
abuses which had crept into the church at Corinth; and, 2. To give 
the Corinthians satisfactory answers on all those points concerning 
which they had requested his advice and information.1 The Epistle 
accordingly divides itself into three parts. 


Part I. The Introduction (i. 1—9.), in which Paul expresses his 
Satisfaction at all the Good he knew of them, particularly at their 
having received the Gifts of the Holy Spirit, for the Confirmation 
of the Gospel. 

Parr II. discusses various Particulars adapted to the State of the 
Corinthian Church; which may be commodiously arranged into two 
Sections. 


Sect. 1. contains a reproof of the corruptions and abuses which 
disgraced the church. (i. 10., vi. 1—20.) 


§ i. The apostle rebukes the sectaries among them, and defends himself against 
one or more Corinthian teachers, who had alienated most of the Corinthians 
from him; and adds many weighty arguments to re-unite them in affection to 
himself, as having first planted the Gospel among them. (i. 10—31., ii.—iv.) 

§ ii. A reproof for not excommunicating an incestuous person, who had married 
his own step-mother. (v.) 

§ iii. A reproof of their covetous and litigious temper, which caused them to pro- 
secute their Christian brethren before heathen courts of judicature. (vi. 1—9.) 

§ iv. A dissuasive from fornication,—a sin to which they had been extremely 
addicted before they were converted, and which some of the Corinthians ap- 
peared to have considered an indifferent matter. The enormity of this sin is 
very strongly represented. (vi. 10—20.) 


Sect. 2. contains an answer to the questions which the Corinthian 
church had proposed to the apostle. (vii—xv.) 


§ i. Directions concerning matrimony (vii. 1—16.), the celibacy of virgins 
(25—38 ) and widows (39—40.); in which St. Paul takes occasion to show 
that Christianity makes no alteration in the civil conditions of men, but leaves 
them under the same obligations that they were before their conversion. 
(17—24.) 

§ ii. Concerning the lawfulness of eating things sacrificed to idols, showing when 
they may, and when they may not, be lawfully eaten. (vili.—xi. 1.) 

§ iii. St. Paul answers a third query concerning the manner in which women 
should “ pray or prophesy.” He particulary censures the unusual dress of 


1 Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, p. 748. 
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both sexes in praying or prophesying, which exposed them to the contempt 
of the Greeks, among whom the men usually went uncovered, while the 
women were veiled. (xi. 2—17.) 


§ iv. A reproof of their irregularities, when celebrating the Lord’s Supper, with 


directions for receiving it worthily. (xi. 17—34.) 

§ v. Instructions concerning the desiring and exercising of spiritual gifts. 
(xii.—xiv.) 

§ vi. The certainty of the resurrection of the dead defended against the false 
teacher or teachers. (xv.) 

It appears from the twelfth verse of this chapter that the doctrine of the resur- 


rection from the dead was denied by certain false teachers; in consequence of 


which St. Paul discusses the three following questions: 


I. Whether there will be a resurrection from the dead ? 
II. What will be the nature of the resurrection-bodies ? 
111. What will become of those who will be found alive at the coming of Christ ἢ 


I. He proves the doctrine of the resurrection. 
1. From Scripture. (1—4.) 
2. From eye-witnesses of Christ's resurrection. (6—12.) 
3. By showing the absurdity of the contrary doctrine : —Thus, 

i. If the dead rise not, Christ is not risen. (13.) 

ii. Tt would be absurd to have faith in him, according to the preaching of the 
Gospel, if He be not risen. (14.) 

‘iii. The apostles, who attest his resurrection, must be false witnesses. (15.) 

iv. The faith of the Corinthians, who believe it, must be vain. (16, 17.) 

ν. All the believers, who have died in the faith of Christ, have perished, if 
Christ be not risen. (18.) 

vi. B.lievers in Christ are in a more miserable state than any others, if there 
be no resurrection. (19.) 

vii. Those, who were baptized in the faith, that Christ died for them, and rose 
again, are deceived. (29.) 

viii. The apostles and Christians in general, who suffer persecution, on the 
ground that, after they had suffered awhile here, they shall have a glorious 
resurrection, are acting a foolish and unprofitable part. (30—35.) 

II. He shows what will be the nature of the resurrection-bodies, and in what 
manner this great work will be performed. (35—49.) 

111. He shows what will become of those who will be found alive at that day. 
(50—57.) This important and animating discussion is followed by 
The use which we should make of this doctrine. (58)? 


Part III. contains the Conclusion, comprising Directions relative to 
the Contributions for the Suints at Jerusalem®, promises that the 
Apostle would shortly visit them, and Salutations to various Members 
of the Church at Corinth. (xvi.) 


IV. Although the subscription to this Epistle purports that it was 
written at Philippi, yet, as this directly contradicts St. Paul’s own 
declaration in xvi. 8., we must look to the Epistle itself for notes of 
time that may enable us to ascertain its date. We have seen® that 


1 Dr. ‘A. Clarke on | Cor. xv. . 

? The Jews who lived out of Palestine were chiefly engaged in trade, and were gene- 
rally in more affluent circumstances than those who resided in Judea, to whom they usually 
sent an annual relief. (Vitringa de Syn. Vet. lib. iii. p. i.e. 13.) Now, as the Gentile 
Christians became brethren to the Jews, and partook of their spiritual riches, St Paul 
thought it equitable that the Greek Christians shonld contribute to the support of their 
poorer brethren in Juda. (Rom. xv. 26, 27.) When he was at Jerusalem, he had pro- 
mised Peter and James that he would collect alms for this purpose (Gal. ii. 10.); and 
accordingly we find (1 Cor. xvi. 1—4.) that he made a collection among the Christians at 
Corinth. Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 61. 

3. See p. 493. supra. Michaelis is of opinion that the mistake in the subscription arose 
from misunderstanding διέρχομαι (xvi. 5.) to mean I am now travelling through, instead of 
“my route is through Macedonia,” which it evidently means, Vol. iv. p. 43. 
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St. Paul, on his departure from Corinth, went into Asia, and visited 
Ephesus, Jerusalem, and Antioch, after which, passing through Ga- 
latia and Phrygia, he returned to Ephesus, where he remained three 
years. (Acts xvill, 18—23., xix. 1., xx. 31.) At the close of his 
residence at Ephesus, St. Paul wrote this Epistle, as appears from 
1 Cor. xvi. 8., where he says, 7 will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost ; 
and that it was written at the preceding passover is supposed from 
1 Cor. v. 7., where the apostle uses this expression, ye are un- 
leavened, —as if suggested by the feast of unleavened bread. Now, 
as St. Paul’s departure from Ephesus, after residing there three years, 
took place about the year of Christ 56, it follows that the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written about that time', or perhaps early in 
the year 57. 

The genuineness of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians was 
never doubted. [Ὁ was cited or alluded to repeatedly by Clement of 
Rome?, also by Polycarp’, in the first century and the beginning of 
the second. In the second century it was cited by Tatian‘, Irenzus®, 
Athenagoras®, and Clement of Alexandria.’ In the third century, 
this Epistle was acknowledged to be St. Paul’s by Tertullian’, 
Caius’, and Origen.'° The testimonies of later writers are too 
numerous and explicit to render any detail of them necessary. 

V. An important question has been much agitated, whether St. 
Paul wrote any other Epistles to the Corinthians besides those we 
now have. In1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur —"Eypawa ὑμῖν 
ἐν TH ἐπιστολῇ, Which in our own version is rendered — I have written to 
you in an epistle. From this text it has been inferred, that St. Paul 
had already written to the Corinthians an Epistle which is no longer 
extant, and to which he alludes; while others contend, that by τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ he means only the Epistle which he is writing. The former 
opinion is advocated by Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Cappel, Witsius, Le 
Clere, Heinsius, Mill, Wetstein, Beausobre, Bishop Pearce, Dr. Dod- 
dridge, Mr. Scott, Michaelis, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Hug, Schleusner, 
Davidson, and Alford, and the Rev. T. H. Horne now; and the 
latter opinion, after Chrysostom, Theodoret, and other Fathers, is 
defended by Fabricius, Glassius, Calmet, Dr. Whitby, Stosch, Jer. 
Jones, Drs. Edwards, Lardner, and Macknight, Purver, Archbishop 
Newcome, Bishop Tomline (whose words are adopted by Bp. Mant 
and Dr. D’Oyly). and Bishop Middleton. A third opinion is that 
of Dr. Benson, which is acceded to by Dr. A. Clarke, viz. that St. 
Paul refers to an Epistle which he had written, or begun to write, 
but had not sent; for, on receiving further information from Stepha- 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. p. 42. Paley’s Hore Pauline, p. 96. Mill, Whitby, Michaelis, 
Benson, and almost all modern commentators and critics, agree in the above date. 

2 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 36.; 4to. vol. i. p. 297. 

3 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 91. 94.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 327. 329. 

4 Ibid. 8vo., vol. ii. p. 140.; 4to. vol. i. p. 355. 

5 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 163.; 410. vol. 1, p. 868. 

§ Ibid. 8vo., vol. ii. p. 185.; 4to. vol. 1. p. 380. } 

7 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 222.; 4to. vol. i. p. 401. 

8 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii, p. 268. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 423. 

9 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 374, 375.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 482, 483, 

10 Thid. 8yvo. vol. ii. p. 471. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 535. 
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nas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, he suppressed that, and wrote this, 
in which he considers the subject more at large. In this case, how- 
ever, there would be no occasion to refer to it at all. 

{ The opinion that such an Epistle had been written and was lost is 
very fully maintained by Dr. Davidson. (Introduction, ii, 139—143.) 
Mr. Alford, says (én loc.), “I wrote unto you in the Epistle, not this 
present Epistle, which τῇ ἐπιστολῇ might mean; see references [Rom. 
xvi. 22., Col. iv. 16., 1 Thess. v. 27., 2 Thess. iii. 14.]; for there is 
nothing in the preceding part of this Epistle which can by any pos- 
sibility be so interpreted, certainly not either verse 2. or verse 6., 
which are commonly alleged by those who thus explain it, and ἐν τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ would be a superfluous and irrelevant addition, if he meant 
the letter on which he was now engaged ; —but a former Epistle which 
has not come down to us; of the similar expression (2 Cor. vii. 8.), 
used with reference to this Epistle.” It may, however, be said first, 
that ἔγραψα takes its notion of time from the period at which the 
letter would be read and used, just as past tenses are habitually em- 
ployed in formal documents. ‘The use of an aorist as introducing what 
is about to be written, is illustrated by the use of ξυνέγραψε by Thucy- 
dides in his introductory sentence, “ Thucydides the Athenian 
wrote,” said in relation to what should follow. Thus, here ἔγραψα 
may refer to the teaching which the apostle is about to unfold. 
Second, that this teaching is conveyed in such passages as the sentence 
itself, and in what follows; third, that ἐν τῇ ἐπιστολῇ is not in that 
view superfluous, but rather emphatic, *‘ now in this Epistle I 
instruct you (whatever may be said by any, that this was not fully 
done before, &c.) not to keep company with fornicators.” If, how- 
ever, the reference be to some Epistle not extant, it need be no cause 
for surprise ; for why should we not consider that God might have 
caused authoritative Apostolic Epistles to be written for present and 
temporary purposes? We need not think that there is any irreve- 
rence involved in the supposition; the same providential care which 
has preserved to the Church those writings which were inspired by 
the Holy Ghost for its guidance in all ages, may have been equally dis- 
played in the withdrawal of any documents the object of which had 
been only temporary and local, and which had accomplished the object 
for which they were given forth. | 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. I11.! 


' Lardner’s Works, 8vo, vol. vi. pp. 314, 315.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 291.; Michaelis, vol. iy. 
pp. 42—62. 68, 69.; Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. §§ 101—104.; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, 
tom. iv. pp. 1—7. Whitby’s and Macknight’s Prefaces ; Bloch, Chronotaxis, Scriptoram 
Pauli, pp. 160—172, Calmet, Preface sur la premiere Epitre de Saint Paul aux Co- 
rinthiens. 
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CHAP. XII. 
ON THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


I. THE preceding Epistle, we have seen, was written from Ephesus 
about the year 56, before St. Paul’s departure from that city. On 
quitting Ephesus he went to Troas, which place was situated on the 
shore of the Aigean sea, in expectation of meeting Titus, and receiv- 
ing an account of the success with which (he hoped) his former 
Epistle had been attended, and of the present state of the Corinthian 
church. (2 Cor. ii. 12.) But not meeting him there (13.), Paul pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia, where he obtained the desired interview, and 
received satisfactory information concerning the promising state of 
affairs at Corinth. (vil. 5, 6.) From this country, and probably from 
Philippi (as the subscription imports), the apostle wrote the second 
letter (2 Cor. viii. 1—14., ix. 1—5.); which he sent by Titus and 
his associates, who were commissioned to hasten and finish the contri- 
bution among the Christians at Corinth, for the use of their poor 
brethren in Judea. (ix. 2—4.) From these historical circumstances, 
it is generally agreed that this Epistle was written within a year after 
the former, that is, early in A.D. 58. The genuineness of this Epistle 
was never doubted; and as it is cited or referred to by nearly the 
the same ancient writers, whose testimonies to the first Epistle we 
have given in the preceding chapter, it is not necessary to repeat 
them in this place. 

Il. The first Epistle to the Corinthians produced very different 
effects among them. Many amended their conduct, most of them 
showed strong marks of repentance, and evinced such respect for the 
apostle, that they excommunicated the incestuous person (2 Cor. ii. 
5—1L., vii. 11.); requested the apostle’s return with tears (vil. 7.); 
and became zealous for him,—that is, they vindicated the apostle and 
his office against the false teacher and his adherents. (vii. 7—11.) 
Others, however, of the Corinthians, adhered to the false teacher, 
expressly denied St. Paul’s apostolical ministry, and even furnished 
themselves with arguments which they pretended to draw from his 
first Epistle. He had formerly intimated his intention of taking a 
journey from Ephesus to Corinth, thence to visit the Macedonian 
churches, and from them to return to Corinth (2 Cor. i. 15, 16.); 
but the unhappy state of the Corinthian church led him to alter his 
intention, since he found he must have treated them with severity, 
had he visited them. (23.) Hence his adversaries charged him, 1. 
With /evity and irresolution of conduct (2 Cor. i. 18.), and, therefore, 
he could not be a prophet; 2. With pride and tyrannical severity on 
account of his treatment of the incestuous person; 3. With arrogance 
and vain-glory in his ministry; and, 4. With being personally con- 
tempitible, intimating, that however weighty he might be in his letters, 
yet in person he was base and despicable. (2 Cor. x. 10.) Such were 
the principal circumstances that gave occasion to this second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, to which we may add their forwardness in the 
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contribution for the poor saints in Judea, and their kind benevolent 
reception of Titus. 

111. Agreeably to these circumstances the Score of this Epistle is 
chiefly, 1. Zo account for his not having come to them so soon as he had 
promised, viz. not out of levity, but partly in consequence of his suffer- 
ings in Asia, which prevented him (2 Cor. 1. 8—11.), and partly that 
he might give them more time to set their church in better order, so 
that he might come to them with greater comfort. (ii. 3,4.) 2. To 
declare that his sentence against the incestuous person was neither 
rigid nor tyrannical (il. 5—11.), but necessary and pious; and now, 
as excommunication had produced so good an effect upon that offender, 
the apostle, commending the obedience of the Corinthians, exhorts 
them to absolve him from that sentence and to restore him to commu- 
nion with the church. 3. Yo intimate his great success in preaching 
the Gospel, which he does, not for his own glory, but for the glory of 
the Gospel, which had peculiar efficacy upon the Corinthians above 
others (2 Cor. iii.), and far surpassed the ministry of Moses (iv.), and 
Was under a veil only to those who were perishing. In preaching 
which Gospel he used all diligence and faithfulness, notwithstanding 
all his afflictions for the Gospel; which afflictions, far from reflecting 
disgrace upon the Gospel, or its ministers, prepared for him a far 
greater glory in heaven (v.), to which he aspired, inviting others to do 
the same, by accepting the grace of reconciliation tendered in the 
Gospel. 4. 70 stir them up to lead a holy life, and particularly to 
avoid communion with idolaters. 5. 70 excite them to finish their con- 
tributions for their poor brethren in Judea. (viii. ix.) 6. Lastly, to 
apologise for himself against the personal contemptibleness imputed to 
him by the false teacher and his adherents. (x.—xiil.) In the course 
of this apology, he reproves their vain-glory, and enters upon a high 
commendation of his apostolic office and power, and his extraordinary 
revelations, which far outshone the counterfeit glory of the false 
teacher; but at the same time declares that he had rather use meek- 
ness than exert his power, unless he should be forced to do it by 
their contumacy and impenitence.! 

IV. This Epistle consists of three parts; viz. 


Part I. The Introduction. (i. 1, 2.) 
Part 11. The Apologetic Discourse of St. Paul, in which, 


Secr. 1. He justifies himself from the imputations of the false 
teacher and his adherents, by showing his sincerity and integrity 
in the discharge of his ministry ; and that he acted not from 
worldly interest, but from true love for them, and a tender con- 
cern for their spiritual welfare. (i. 3—24., 1i.—vii. ) 

Sect. 2. He exhorts them to a liberal contribution for their poor 
brethren in Judea, (vill. ix.) 


1 Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, p. 754. The various emotions, which evidently agitated 
the mind of St. Paul, when writing this Epistle, and also his elegance of diction, powers of 
persuasion, and force of argument, are all admirably discussed and illustrated by Prof. 
Royaards, in his Disputatio Inauguralis de altera Pauli ad Corinthios Epistola, et obser- 
vanda in illa apostoli indole et oratione, 8vo. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1818, 
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Srecr. 3. He resumes: his apology; justifying himself from the 
charges and insinuations of the false teacher and his followers; 
in order to detach the Corinthians from them, and to re-establish 
himself and his authority. (x.—xiil. 10.) 


Part IIL The Conclusion. (xii. 11—14.) 


V. “ The most remarkable circumstance in this Epistle is, the 
confidence of the apostle in the goodness of his cause, and in the 
power of God to bear him out in it. Opposed as he then was by a 
powerful and sagacious party, whose authority, reputation, and inte- 
rest were deeply concerned, and who were ready to seize on every 
thing that could discredit him, it is wonderful to hear him so firmly 
insist upon his apostolical authority, and so unreservedly appeal to 
the miraculous powers which he had exercised and conferred at 
Corinth. So far from shrinking from the contest, as afraid of some 
discovery being made, unfavourable to himself or to the common 
cause, he, with great modesty and meekness indeed, but with equal 
boldness and decision, expressly declares that his opposers and 
despisers were the ministers of Satan, and menaces them with mira- 
culous judgments, when as many of their deluded hearers had been 
brought to repentance, and re-established in the faith, as proper 
means could in a reasonable time effect. It is inconceivable that a 
stronger internal testimony, not only of integrity, but of divine 
inspiration, can exist. Had there been any thing of imposture 
among the Christians, it was next to impossible, but such a conduct 
must have occasioned a disclosure of it.”! 

Of the effects produced by this second Epistle, we have no circum- 
stantial account; for St. Luke has only briefly noticed (in Acts xx. 
2, 3.) St. Paul’s second journey to Corinth, after he had written this 
Epistle. We know, however, that he was there, and that the con- 
tributions were brought to him in that city for the poor brethren at 
Jerusalem (Rom xy. 26.); and that, staying there several months, he 
sent salutations from some of the principal members of that church to 
the Romans. (xvi. 22, 23.) ‘ From this time we hear no more of 
the false teacher and his party; and when Clement of Rome wrote 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul was considered by them asa 
divine apostle, to whose authority he might appeal without fear of 
contradiction. The false teacher, therefore, must either have been 
silenced by St. Paul, in virtue of his apostolical powers, and by an 
act of severity which he had threatened (2 Cor. xiii. 2, 3.); or this 
adversary of the apostle must have quitted the place Whichever 
was the cause, the effect produced must operate as a confirmation of 
our faith, and as a proof of St. Paul’s divine mission.”? 

[From 2 Cor. xii. 14. and xiii. 1. it has been judged by some that 
St. Paul had paid éwo visits to Corinth before he wrote this Epistle 
(or of course the former, as there had been none between). Dr. 
Davidson (Introd. ii. 213.) gives the names of many, from Chrysostom 
to Wieseler, who have held this opinion. Davidson himself agrees 
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with those, such as Paley, who consider that the apostle spoke of 
a third time that he was coming (2 Cor. xiii. 1, 2.) in the sense of 
what he had said just before (xii. 14.), that it was the third time that 
he was ready to come (though to spare them he had put this off). 
The “ second benefit” mentioned in 2 Cor. i. 15, 16. seems to imply 
that the apostle had as yet paid but one visit to Corinth, namely, 
that noticed in Acts xviii. It also seems difficult to suppose that 
this second yisit, it it really took place, should not be referred to 
definitely in Cor., where the apostle’s personal relation to that church 
is so much discussed. 

Mr. Alford, on tne other hand (Proleg. ii. chap. iii. § v.), strongly 
maintains the opinion that 2 Cor. xii. 14. and xiii. 1. do teach that 
a second visit had been paid. This he considers to have been in the 
course of the years during which St. Paul had made Ephesus his 
usual place of abode. So, too, Mr. J.B. Lightfoot.' Michaelis, holding 
that a second visit had been paid, supposed that St. Paul had voyaged 
to Crete (leaving Titus there), and that this voyage had been con- 
nected with the non-detailed visit to Corinth. Some divide the 
apostle’s stay at Corinth, supposing him to have gone elsewhere for 
a while and then returned. Such a visit must, at all events, have 
been extremely short, and it would be rather an episode than a pro- 
minent event in the intercourse of the apostle with that church. ] 

On the wndesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the 
Acts of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. IV.’ 


CHAP. XITI. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


J. CuristiANITY was very early planted in Galatia by Paul him- 
self’, and it appears from the Acts of the Apostles that he visited 
the churches in this country more than once. Two distinct visits are 
clearly marked, viz. the first about the year 50 (Acts xvi. 6.), and 
the second about the year 54 or 55. (xviii. 23.) 

II. There is great diversity of opinion among learned men con- 
cerning the date of the Epistle to the Galatians. Weingart supposes 
it to have been written so early as the year 48; Michaelis, in 49; 
Cappel, in 51; Bishop Pearson, in 57; Mill, Fabricius, Molden- 
hawer, and others, in 58; Van Til and Dr. Doddridge, in 53; Hot- 
tinger, in 564; Lord Barrington, Drs. Benson and Lardner, in 53; 
Beausobre, Rosenmiiller, and Dr. A. Clarke, in 52 or 53; Bishop 
Tomline, in 52. Theodoret, who is followed by Dr. Lightfoot and 


1 See “ Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology.” June, 1855, p. 195. 

2 Calmet, Preface sur la seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. 
vi. pp. 824, 325.; 4to. vol. iii. p, 296. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in N. T. tom. iv. pp. 251, 
252.; Bloch, Chronotaxis Scriptorum Pauli, pp. 192—203.; Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. 
88. 105—107. ; Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 73—75. ; Whitby’s and Macknight’s Prefaces to 
2 Corinthians, 

3 Compare Gal, i, 8. 11., iii. 1. et seq. 
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some others, imagine that it was one of those Epistles which St. 
Paul wrote from Rome during his first confinement ; but this opinion 
is contradicted by the apostle’s silence concerning his bonds, which 
he has often mentioned in the letters that are known to have been 
written at that time. 

It is evident that the Epistle to the Galatians was written early, 
because he complains in it of their speedy apostasy from his doctrine 
(Gal. i. 6.), and warns them in the strongest and most forcible terms 
against the judaising teachers, who disturbed the peace of the churches 
in Syria and Asia Minor. (i. 7—9., iii. 1.) The warmth of the apostle’s 
expressions led Tertullian to conclude that St. Paul was himself a 
neophyte or novice in the Christian faith at the time of writing this 
Epistle!: a hasty conclusion! which if retorted upon Tertullian 
would mark him as always a novice. And as no intimation is given 
through the whole of it that he had been with them more than once, 
we are authorised to conclude that he wrote this letter from Corinth 
about the end of 52, or early in the year 53. The subscription, 
indeed, states it to have been written from Rome; but this is evidently 
spurious, for St. Paul’s first journey to Rome did not take place until 
at least ten years after the conversion of the Galatians. 

III. The genuineness of this Epistle was never doubted. It is 
cited by the apostolic fathers, Clement of Rome’, and Polycarp®; 
and is declared to be authentic by Ireneus‘, Clement of Alexandria”, 
Tertullian®, Caius’, Origen’, and by all subsequent writers. It is 
worthy of remark, that this Epistle was acknowledged to be genuine 
by the heretic Marcion, who reckoned it the earliest written of all 
St. Paul’s Letters, and accordingly placed it first in his Apostolicon, 
or Collection of Apostolical Writings.? 

IV. The Churches in Galatia, as in most other countries, were 
composed partly of converted Jews, and partly of Gentile converts, 
but the latter seem to have been most numerous. It appears from 
the contents of this Epistle, that, not long after the Galatians had 
embraced Christianity, a certain judaising teacher or false apostle had 
either crept in or risen up among them, who, to advance his own 
doctrine, questioned St. Paul’s apostolical authority, insinuating that 
Peter and the apostles of the circumcision were superior to him, and 
consequently much more to be regarded. It was further insinuated 
that they never preached against the circumcision of Gentile converts ; 
but that it was a doctrine peculiar to Paul, who was only an apostle 
of men, and had not such extraordinary powers and illumination as 
had been conferred on the other apostles. The false teacher seems 
even to have intimated, that St. Paul did himself, secretly, and at 


Cont. Marcion, lib. i. 6. 20. 

Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 37.; 4to. vol. i. p. 298. 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 95. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 330, 

Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 163, 164.; 4te. vol. i. p. 368. 
Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 223.; 4to. vol. i. p. 401. 

6 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 264. ; 4to. vol. 1. p. 423. 

7 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 374. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 482. 

8 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 471. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 535. 

® Epiphanius, Heres, 42. 
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some times, preach the necessity of circumcision to the Gentile con- 
verts; though generally, and at other times, he insisted on the contrary. 
In short, the false apostle was desirous that all Gentile Christians 
should submit themselves to circumcision, and consequently oblige 
themselves to observe the whole law of Moses, as if the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ alone were insufficient to justify and save them. And 
so successful was this teacher in propagating this error, that some of 
the Galatians actually submitted to be circumcised. (Gal. v. 2—12.) 
From the expression of St. Paul in Gal. v. 9—10., it is probable that 
this disturbance in the Galatian churches was made by one judaising 
teacher only, and not by several zealots, as some commentators have 
supposed; and from what is said in vi. 12, 13. it appears that he was 
aman who acted not from any religious views or motives, but from 
vain-glory and fear; that he might conciliate the favour of the Jews 
by increasing the number of proselytes, and so escape the persecutions 
raised by the unbelieving Jews against St. Paul, and those who ad- 
hered to his doctrines. 

Such were the circumstances that occasioned St. Paul to write this 
Epistle with his own hand (Gal. vi. 11.), contrary to his usual prac- 
tice of dictating his letters. Accordingly, its SCOPE is, to assert his 
apostolical character and authority, and the doctrine which he taught, 
and to confirm the Galatian churches in the faith of Christ, especially 
with respect to the important point of justification by faith alone ; to 
expose the errors which had been disseminated among them, by 
demonstrating to them the true nature and use of the moral and cere- 
monial law; and to revive those principles of Christianity which he 
had taught when he first preached the Gospel to them. 

V. The Epistle to the Galatians, therefore, consists of three parts, 
viz. 


Part I. The Introduction. (i. 1—5.) 
Part 11. The Discussion of the Subjects which had occasioned this 
Epistle: in which 


Sect. 1. is a vindication of St. Paul’s apostolical doctrine and 
authority, and shows that he was neither a missionary from the 
church at Jerusalem, nor a disciple of the apostles, but an imme- 
diate apostle of Christ himself, by divine revelation ; consequently 
that he was in no respect inferior to St. Peter himself. (i. 6— 
24, ii.) 

Sect. 2, The apostle disputes against the advocates for circum- 
cision and the observance of the law of Moses, and shows, 


§ M That aaa is by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the Mosaic law. 
iii. 1—18, 

§ ii. That the design of God in giving the law was, not to justify but to convince of 
sin, as well as to restrain from the commission of it; and that being intended only 
for a temporary institution, instead of vacating the promise, it was designed to be 
subservient to it, by showing the necessity of a better righteousness than that of 
the law, as a schoolmaster until the coming of Christ; that, being justified by 
faith in him, they might obtain the benefit of the promise. (iii. 19—24.) Such 
being the end and design of the law, the apostle infers from it, that now, under 
the Gospel, we are freed from the law (25—29.) ; and illustrates his inference by 
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God’s treatment of the Jews, whom he put under the law, as a father puts a 

minor under a guardian. (iv. 1—7.) 

Sect. 3. shows the great weakness and folly of the Galatians in 
going about to subject themselves to the law, and that by sub- 
mitting to circumcision they became subject to the whole law, 
and would thus put themselves on a ground wholly inconsistent 
with the covenant of grace. (iv. 8—31., v. 1—9.) 

Sect. 4. contains various instructions and exhortations for Christian 
behaviour, and particularly concerning a right use of their 
Christian freedom. (νυ. 10—16., vi. 1—10.) 


Part III. The Conclusion, which is a Summary of the Topics dis- 
cussed in this Epistle, terminates with an Apostolical Benediction. 
(vi. 11—18.) 


VI. Although the subject discussed in the Epistle to the Galatians 
is the same that is treated in the Epistle to the Romans, viz. the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, yet the two Epistles differ mate- 
rially in this respect. The Epistle to the Galatians (which was first 
written) was designed to prove against the Jews, that men are justi- 
fied by faith without the works of the law of Moses', which required 
perfect obedience to all its precepts, moral and ceremonial, under the 
penalty of the curse, from which the atonements and purifications 
prescribed by Moses had no power to deliver the sinner. The Law 
was not to be considered as though it added something to the accept- 
ance already bestowed on those who believe. On the contrary, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul treats of justification on a more 
enlarged plan; his design being to prove against both Jews and 
Gentiles, that neither the one nor the other can be justified merito- 
riously by performing works of law of any kind; but that all must 
be justified gratuitously by faith through the obedience and sacrifice 
of Christ: “ Per fidem, propter Christum,” as said the Reformers. 
The two Epistles, therefore, taken together, form a complete proof 
that justification is not to be obtained meritoriously, either by works 
of morality, or by rites and ceremonies, though of divine appointment ; 
but that it is a free gift, proceeding entirely from the mercy of God, 
to those who receive it by faith in Jesus our Lord. 

This Epistle is written with great energy and force of language, 
and at the same time affords a fine instance of St. Paul’s skill in 
managing an argument. The chief objection, which the advocate 
or advocates for the Mosaic law had urged against him, was, that he 
preached circumcision. In the beginning of the Epistle he overturns 
this slander by a statement of facts, without taking any express notice 
of it; but at the end he fully refutes it, that he might leave a strong 
and lasting impression upon their minds. 

Though the erroneous doctrines of the judaising teacher and his 
followers, as well as the calumnies which they spread for the purpose 
of discrediting him as an apostle, doubtless occasioned great uneasiness 
of mind to him and to the faithful in that age, and did considerable 
injury among the Galatians, at least for some time ; yet, ultimately, 


1 Compare, among other passages, Gal, iii. 2, 3. 5., iv. 21., Vv. 1—4, 
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these evils have proved of no small service to the church in general. 
For, by obliging the apostle to produce the evidences of his apostle- 
ship, and to relate the history of his life, especially after his conversion, 
we have obtained the fullest assurance that he really was an apostle, 
called to be an apostle by Jesus Christ himself, and acknowledged to 
be such by those who were apostles before him; consequently we 
are assured that our faith in the doctrines of the Gospel as taught by 
him (and it is he who has taught the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel 
most fully) is not built on the credit of men, but on the authority of 
the Spirit of God, by whom St. Paul was inspired in the whole of 
the doctrine which he has delivered to the world. 

As this letter was directed to the churches of Galatia, Dr. Mac- 
knight is of opinion that it was to be read publicly in them all. He 
thinks that it was in the first instance sent by Titus to the brethren 
in Ancyra, the chief city of Galatia, with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the other churches, in the same manner as the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians was appointed to be read to all the 
brethren in that city, and in the province of Macedonia.! 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Paulinz, Chap. V.? 


CHAP. XIV. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I. CurisTIANITy was first planted in this city by St. Paul, about 
A.D. 54, when he reasoned with the Jews in their synagogues for the 
space of three months; he did not, however, continue long there at 
that time, but hastened to keep the feast at Jerusalem, promising to 
return again to his hearers. (Acts xvill. 19—21.) Accordingly he 
came to Ephesus early the following year (Acts xix. 1. δέ seg.) and 
preached the word with such success, and performed such extraordi- 
nary miracles among them, that a numerous church was formed there, 
chiefly composed of Gentile converts; whose piety and zeal were so 
remarkable, that many of them, in abhorrence of the curious arts 
which they had used, burnt their magical books, to a great value. 
(xix. 19.) And such was the apostle’s concern for their spiritual 
welfare, that he did not leave them until A. Ὁ. 56, when he had been 
about three years among them. (xx. 31.) After this he spent some 
time in Macedonia and Achaia; and on his return to Jerusalem 
(A. D. 57) he sent for the elders of the Ephesian church to meet him 
at Miletus. There he took an affectionate leave of them, as one that 
should see them no more ; appealing to them with what fidelity he had 


1 Dr. Macknight’s Preface to the Epistle to the Galatians, sect. 3. 

* Calmet, Preface sur l’Epitre aux Galates. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in N. T, tom. iy. pp, 
394—396.; Bloch, Chronotaxis Scriptorum Pauli, pp. 131—159. ; Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 
vol. vi. pp. 305—314. ; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 287—291.; Whitby’s Preface; Hug’s Introduc- 
tion, vol. 11, §§ 98—100.; Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 8—22. 
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discharged his ministry among them, and exhorting them to “ take 
heed unto themselves, and unto the flock” committed to their care, 
lest they should be corrupted by seducing teachers who would rise 
among them, and artfully endeavour to pervert them. (xx. 17—38.) 

II. The apostle Paul is universally! admitted to be the author of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. This Epistle is alluded to by Poly- 
carp”, and is cited by name by Ireneus*, Clement of Alexandria‘, 
Tertullian®, Origen®, and by all subsequent writers without excep- 
tion. Most of the ancient manuscripts, and all the ancient versions, 
have the words ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ, “ at Ephesus,” in the first verse of this 
Epistle, which is an evident proof that the Epistle was written to the 
Ephesians. But Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Vitringa, Venema, Benson, 
Paley, and other learned men, have doubted or denied that this 
Epistle was written to the Ephesians, and have argued that it must 
have been written to the Laodiceans. They rest this opinion, first, 
on the assertion of Marcion, a heretic of the second century, who 
affirmed the same thing; but his testimony is of no weight, for 
Marcion altered and interpolated the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, to make them favourable to his sentiments, and upon this very 
account he is censured by Tertullian (A.p. 200), as setting up an 
interpolation of his own with regard to the Epistle m question, in 
opposition to the é¢rue testimony of the church.’ They further appeal 
to a passage in Basil’s second book against Eunomius, in which he 
thus cites Eph,i.1.: “ And writing to the Ephesians, as truly united 
to him ‘ who is’ througli knowledge, he called them in a peculiar 
sense ‘such who are,’ saying; ‘to the saints who are’ (or even) ‘ to 
the faithful in Christ Jesus.’ For so those before us have trans- 
mitted it, and we have found it in ancient copies.”® From the con- 
cluding sentence of this quotation it is inferred that certain manu- 
scripts, which Basil had seen, omitted the words ev ’Edéo@, “ at 
Ephesus.” Michaelis, however, argues at considerable length, that 
the omission of the word οὖσιν ““ who are,” was the subject of Basil’s 
implied censure, as being hostile to the inference he wished to 
deduce, and not the omission of the words ἐν πφέσῳ." And, as this 
Father, in another passage of his writings, expressly cites the Epistle 
to the Ephesians!° without any hesitation, it is evident that in his 
time (the latter part of the fourth century) this Epistle was not con- 
sidered as being addressed to the Laodiceans. 


1 [There is even now hardly any occasion to modify this word. The attacks on this 
Epistle by modern doubters are of a kind wholly sudjective : they have been well met by 
Mr. Alford in his Prelectio on this topic-] 

2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 95.; 4to. vol. i. p. 330. 

3 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 163. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 368. 

4 Tbid. 8vo. vol. 11. p. 223.; 4to. vol. i. p. 401. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 263, 264. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 423. 

6 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii, p. 472. ; 4to. vol. i. p. 535. 

7 Thid. 8yo. vol. ii. pp. 263, 264. ; 4to. vol. 1. p. 423. 

8 See the original passage in Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. p. 401.; 4to. vol. ii. p. 466. ; or in 
Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 142—146. 

® (The words ἐν Ἐφέσῳ are omitted in the text of the Codex Vaticanus, though they 
have been added in the margin ; and this proves that such MSS. may have been current 
in Basil’s days, when this one indeed was extant. | 

© Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. p. 404.; 4to, vol. ii. p. 467. 
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Thirdly, it is contended that there are no allusions in this Epistle 
to St. Paul’s having resided among the persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed; and that the expressions in Eph. i. 15., 111, 2., and iv. 21., 
appear to be more suitable to persons whom he had never seen 
‘(which was the case of the Christians at Laodicea), than to the 
Ephesians, among whom he had resided about three years. (Acts xx. 
31.) But these passages admit of easy and satisfactory interpreta- 
tions, which directly refute this hypothesis. It will be recollected 
that four or five years had elapsed since St. Paul had quitted 
Ephesus: he might, therefore, with great propriety, express (in 
i. 15.) his complacency on hearing that they continued steadfast in 
the faith, notwithstanding the various temptations to which they 
were exposed. Again, the expression in iii. 2. (εἴγε ἠκούσατε τὴν 
οἰκονομίαν.) which many translate and understand to mean, if ye have 
heard of the dispensation,— more correctly means, since ye have heard 
the dispensation of the grace of God, which had been made known to 
them by St. Paul himself. Consequently this verse affords no coun- 
tenance to the hypothesis above mentioned. The same remark ap- 
plies to iv. 21., where a similar construction occurs, which ought in 
like manner to be rendered, since indeed ye have heard him, &c. 
But most stress has been laid upon the direction given by St. Paul 
in Col. iv. 16.—that the Colossians should “ cause the Epistle which 
he wrote to them to be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, 
and that they should likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea ;” 
—which (it is contended) affords a plain proof that the Epistle, in 
our copies inscribed to the Ephesians, must be that which is intended 
in Col. iv. 16., and consequently was originally written to the Lao- 
diceans. But this conclusion does not necessarily follow: for it is 
most probable, that by “ the Epistle from Laodicea,” St. Paul meant 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, a copy of which was sent by the 
apostle’s directions to the Laodiceans, whose city lay between 
Ephesus and Colosse; and, as it was within the circuit of the 
Ephesian church (which was the metropolitan of all Asia, as Ephesus 
was the chief city of proconsular Asia), the Epistle to the Ephesians 
may refer to the whole province. 

Michaelis, Haenlein, Hug, and Cellérier, after Archbishop Usher 
and Bengel, get rid of all the difficulties attending this question, by 
supposing the Epistle to have been encyclical or circular, and ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians, Laodiceans, and some other churches in 
Asia Minor. But it could hardly be circular in the sense in which 
Michaelis understands that term: for he supposes that the different 
copies transmitted by St. Paul had ἐν ’Edéow, at Ephesus, ἐν Aao- 
δικείᾳ, at Laodicea, &c., as occasion required, and that the reason 
why our manuscripts read ἐν ᾿Ε φέσῳ is, that when the books of the 
New Testament were first collected, the copy used was obtained from 
Kphesus; but this, Bishop Middleton observes, seems to imply — 
what cannot be proved — that the canon was established by authority, 
and that all copies of this Epistle, not agreeing with the approved 
edition, were suppressed. 

Dr. Macknight is of opinion that St. Paul sent the Ephesians 
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word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send a copy of it to 
the Laodiceans, with an order to them to communicate it to the 
Colossians. This hypothesis will account, as well as that of Mi- 
chaelis, for the want of those marks of personal acquaintance which 
the apostle’s former residence might lead us to expect, and on which 
so much stress has been laid: for every thing local would be pur- 
posely omitted in an Epistle which had a further destination. 

The reader will adopt which of these hypotheses he may deem the 
best supported: we think the solution last stated the most natural 
and probable; and that, when the united testimonies of manuscripts, 
and all the Fathers, with the exception of Basil, are taken into con- 
sideration, we are fully justified in regarding this Epistle as written 
to the Ephesians.'. [See, on the whole subject, Dr. Davidson’s In- 
trod. 11. 328—344. | 

III. The subscription to this Epistle states that it was written from 
Rome, and sent to the Ephesians by Tychicus, who was also the 
bearer of the Epistle to the Colossians, the similarity of which in 
style and subject shows that it was written at the same time. That 
this Epistle was written during St. Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, is evident from its allusions to his confinement (ill. 1., iv. 1., 
vi. 20.); and as he does not express in it any hopes of a speedy 
release (which he does in his other Epistles sent from that city), we 
conclude with Dr. Lardner, Bishop Tomline, and others, that it was 
written during the early part of St. Paul’s imprisonment, and pro- 
bably in the year 61, soon after he arrived at Rome. Prof. Turner 
is of opinion that the date is probably about the year 62.? 

IV. As St. Paul was, in a peculiar manner, the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and was now a prisoner at Rome in consequence of the 
enmity of the Jews at his asserting that the observance of the Mosaic 
law was not necessary to obtain the favour of God, he was appre~ 
hensive lest advantage should be taken of his confinement to unsettle 
the minds of his Ephesian converts, who were almost wholly Gen- 
tiles. Hearing, however, that they stood firm in the faith of Christ, 
he wrote this Epistle in order to establish them in that faith, and to 
give them more exalted views of the love of God, and of the excel- 
lency and dignity of Christ; and at the same time to fortify their 
minds against the scandal of the cross. With this view he shows 
them that they were saved by grace; and that, however wretched 
they once were, now they had equal privileges with the Jews. He 
then proceeds to encourage them to persevere in their Christian 


1 Stosch, de Epistolis Apostolorum non deperditis, p. 101. et seg. Calmet, Preface sur 
l’Epitre aux Ephesiens ; Rosenmiiller and Koppe in their respective Prolegomena to this 
Epistle. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 128—-146. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 416—456. ; 
4to. vol. iii. pp. 342—362. Macknight on Col. iv. 16. Cellerier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. 
p- 423. Hug’s Introd. vol. ii. 88. 119—121. Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, 
pp. 508—518. (first edit.) who observes, that if ever there were an epistle from St. Paul 
to the Laodiceans, it is lost ; for that which is extant in Fabricius and in Mr. Jones’s work 
on the canon is universally admitted to be a forgery ; yet the loss of a canonical writing 
is of all suppositions the most improbable ; [if intended for perpetual use. ] 

2 The Epistle to the Ephesians in Greek and English, with . . . an Exegetical Com- 
mentary by 5. H. Turner, D.D. p. xviii. (New York, 1856. 8yvo.) 
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calling, by declaring with what steadfastness he suffered for the truth, 
and with what earnestness he prayed for their establishment and con- 
tinuance in it; and urges them to walk in a manner becoming their 
profession, in the faithful discharge both of the general and common 
duties of religion, and of the special duties of particular relations. 

V. In this Epistle we may observe the following particulars, be- 

sides the inscription (i. 1, 2.); viz. 
Part I. The Doctrine pathetically explained, which contains, 

Sect. 1. Praise to God for the whole Gospel-blessing (i. 3—14.), 
with thanksgiving and prayer for the saints. (i. 15—23., ii. 
1—10. 

SECT. 2. hig more particular admonition concerning their once 
wretched but now happy condition. (ii. 11—22.) 

Sect. 3, A prayer for their establishment. (iii. ) 


Part 11, The Exhortation. 
Sect. 1. General, to walk worthy of their calling, agreeable to, 
(1.) The unity of the Spirit, and the diversity of his gifts. (iv. 1—16.) 
(2.) The difference between their former and present state. (iv. 17—24.) 
Sect. 2. Particular. 


C1.) To avoid lying, anger, theft, and other sins (iv. 25—31., v. 1—21.), with a 
commendation of the opposite virtues. 

(2) To a faithful discharge of the relative duties of wives and husbands (v. 22— 
33.), of children and parents (vi. 1—4.), and of masters and servants. (vi. 
5—9.) 


Sect. 3. Final.— To war the spiritual warfare. (vi. 10O—20.) 


Part III, The Conclusion. (vi. 21—24.) 

VI. The style of this Epistle is exceedingly animated, and corre- 
sponds with the state of the apostle’s mind at the time of writing. 
Overjoyed with the account which their messenger had brought him 
of their faith and holiness (i. 15.), and transported with the con- 
sideration of the unsearchable wisdom of God, displayed in the work 
of man’s redemption, and of his astonishing love towards the Gentiles 
in making them partakers, through faith, of all the benefits of Christ’s 
death, he soars high in his sentiments on these grand subjects, and 
gives his thoughts utterance in sublime and copious expressions. 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. VI. 

For a table of the corresponding passages in this Epistle, and in 
that of the Colossians, see under that Epistle. 


CHAP. XV. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 


I. CurisTIANity was first planted at Philippi, in Macedonia, by St. 
Paul, A.D. 50, the particulars of which are related in Acts xvi. 9—40.; 
and it appears from Acts xx. 6. that he visited them again A.D. 57, 
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though no particulars are recorded concerning that visit. Of all the 
churches planted by St. Paul, that at Philippi seems to have cherished 
the most tender concern for him; and though it appears to have been 
but a small community, yet its members were peculiarly generous 
towards him. For when the Gospel was first preached in Macedonia, 
no other church contributed any thing to his support, except the 
Philippians; who, while he was preaching at Thessalonica, the me- 
tropolis of that country, sent him money twice, that the success of the 
Gospel might not be hindered by its preachers becoming burthensome 
to the Thessalonians. (Phil. iv. 15, 16.) The same attention they 
showed to the apostle, and for the same reason, while he preached 
the Gospel at Corinth. (2 Cor. xi. 9.) And when they heard that 
St. Paul was under confinement at Rome, they manifested a similar 
affectionate concern for him; and sent Epaphroditus to him with a 
present, lest he should want necessaries during his imprisonment. (ii. 
25., iv. 10. 14—18.) 

II. It appears from St. Paul’s own words, that this Epistle was 
written while he was a prisoner at Rome (i. 7. 13., iv. 22.); and from 
the expectation which he discovers, of being soon released and re- 
stored to them!, as well as from the intimations contained in this 
letter (i. 12., ἢ. 26.), that he had then been a considerable time at 
Rome, it is probable that he wrote the Epistle to the Philippians 
towards the close of his first imprisonment, at the end of A.D. 62., or 
perhaps at the commencement of 63. The genuineness of this letter 
was never questioned till modern times, and then on most trivial 
grounds. Polycarp, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
the churches of Vienne and Lyons, are sufficient vouchers in its 
favour in the very early ages. 

III. The more immediate occasion of the Epistle to the Philippians 
was the return of Epaphroditus, by whom Paul sent it, as a grateful 
acknowledgment of their kindness in sending him supplies of money. 
From the manner in which Paul expressed himself on this occasion, 
it appears that he was in great want of necessaries before their con- 
tributions arrived; for as he had not converted the Romans, he did 
not consider himself as entitled to receive supplies from them. Being 
a prisoner, he could not work as formerly ; and it was his rule never 
to receive any thing from the churches where factions had been 
raised against him. It also appears that the Philippians were the 
only church from whom he received any assistance, and that he con- 
ferred this honour upon them, because they loved him exceedingly, 
had preserved the Christian doctrine in purity, and had always con- 
ducted themselves as sincere Christians. 

IV. The scope of this Epistle, therefore, is to confirm the Philip- 


1 M. Oeder, in a programma published in 1731, contended that this Epistle was written 
at a much earlier period at Corinth, and shortly after the planting of the church at 
Philippi: this hypothesis was examined and refuted by Wolfius in his Cure Philologice, 
vol. iii, pp. 168. e¢ seg. and 271. et seg. In 1799 the celebrated Professor Paulus published 
a programma, de Tempore script prioris ad Timotheum atque ad Philippenses Epistole 
Paulinz ; in which he endeavours to show that it was written at Casarea ; but his hypo- 
thesis has been refuted by Heinrichs in his notes on the Epistle. Of course it has been 
revived as though it were something new; for such is the custom with regard to all such 
theories. 
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pians in the faith, to encourage them to walk in a manner becoming 

the Gospel of Christ, to caution them against the intrusion of judais- 

ing teachers, and to testify his gratitude for their Christian bounty. 
Accordingly, after a short introduction (i. 1, 2.), he proceeds, 


Secr. 1. To express his gratitude to God for their continuing | 
steadfast in the faith, and prays that it may continue (i. 3—11.); 
and, lest they should be discouraged by the tidings of his im- 
prisonment, he informs them that his sufferings and confinement, 
so far from impeding the progress of the Gospel, had “ rather 
fallen out to its furtherance ;” and assures them of his readiness 
to live or die, as should be most for their welfare and the glory 
of God. (12—20.)! 

Sect. 2. He then exhorts them, in a strain of the most sublime 
and pathetic eloquence, to maintain a conduct worthy of the 
Gospel, and to the practice of mutual love and candour, enforced 
by the highest of all examples,—that of Jesus Christ; and to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trembling, that he 
may rejoice in the day of Christ on their account (i. 21—30., ii. 
1—17.); and promises to send Timothy and Epaphroditus, of 
whom he makes a very affectionate mention. (19—30.) 

Srecr. 3. He solemnly cautions them against judaising teachers, 
who preached Christ through envy and strife. (111. iv. 1.) 

Sect. 4. After some admonitions to particular persons (iv. 2, 3.), 
and some general exhortations to Christian cheerfulness, modera- 
tion, and prayer (4—7.), he proceeds to recommend virtue in the 
most extensive sense, mentioning all the different bases on which 
it had been placed by the Grecian philosophers. (8, 9.) Towards 
the close of his Epistle, he makes his acknowledgments to the 
Philippians for their seasonable and liberal supply, as it was a 
convincing proof of their affection for him, and of their concern 
for the support of the Gospel, which he preferred far before any 
secular interest of his own, expressly disclaiming all selfish 
mercenary views, and assuring them, with a noble simplicity, 
that he was able upon all occasions to accommodate his temper 
to his circumstances; and had learned, under the teachings of 
divine grace, in whatever station Providence might see fit to 
place him, therewith to be content. (10—18.) After which the 
apostle, having encouraged them to expect a rich supply of all 
their wants from their God and Father, to whom he devoutly 
ascribes the honour of all (19.), concludes with salutations from 
himself and his friends at Rome to the whole church, and a 
solemn benediction. (21—23.) 


It is remarkable that the Epistle to the church at Philippi is the 
only one, of all St. Paul’s letters to the churches, in which not one 
censure is expressed or implied against any of its members; but, on 
the contrary, sentiments of unqualified commendation and confidence 


' Verses 15—18. are a parenthesis, though not so marked in any editions or translations 
which we have seen. 
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pervade every part of this Epistle. Its style is singularly animated, 
affectionate, and pleasing. 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. VII.! 


CHAP. XVI. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


I. By whom or at what time Christianity was planted at Colosse?s 
we have no certain information. Dr. Lardner, Bishop Tomline, 
Boehmer, and others [amongst whom some recent writers may be in- 
cluded] are of opinion that the church at Colosse was founded by 
Paul; and they ground this opinion principally on the following con- 
siderations; viz. 

That Paul was twice in Phrygia, in which country were the cities 
of Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis,—that he does in effect say that 
he had dispensed the Gospel to the Colossians (i. 21—25.),— and that 
it appears, from the terms of affection and authority discoverable in 
this Epistle, that he did not address them as strangers, but as ac- 
quaintances, friends, and converts. It is true that Paul was twice 
in Phrygia, but he does not seem to have visited the three cities 
above mentioned; for his route lay considerably to the northward 
of them, from Cilicia and Derbe to Lystra, and thence through 
Phrygia and Galatia to Mysia and Troas. (Acts xvi. 6.) And in his 
second tour he also passed through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus 
and Troas (Acts xviii. 23.), and so through the upper coasts of Asia 
Minor (xix. 1.) That Paul did not plant the church at Colosse, 
is evident from his own declaration in 11, 1., where he says that 
neither the Colossians nor the Laodiceans had then “seen his face in 
the flesh.” But though Paul had never been in Colosse when he 
wrote this Epistle, yet Christianity had evidently been taught, and a 
church planted there. Rosenmiiller is of opinion that the Gospel 
was introduced into that city by Epaphras. It is not improbable that 
Kpaphras, who is mentioned in i. 7., iv. 12, 13., was one of the earliest 
teachers; but it does not necessarily follow that he was the person 
who first planted Christianity there. Indeed, it is not likely that 


1 Rosenmiller, Scholia in Nov. Test. tom. iv. pp. 472—475.; Calmet, Preface sur 
lEpitre aux Philippiens; Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. iv. pp. 152—160.; Hug’s Intro- 
duction, vol. ii. 88. 137—139. ; Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 152—161.; Macknight’s 
Preface to this Epistie. But the fullest view of the Epistle to the Philippians will be found 
in Hoog’s Specimen Academicum Inaugurale de Coetus Christianorum Philippensis Con- 
ditione primeeva, ex epistola iis ab apostolo Paulo scripta, precipué dijudicanda. Lugd. 
Bat. 1825. 8vo. 

2 In Col. i. 2. instead of ἐν Κολοσσαῖς, at Colosse, the Alexandrian, Vatican, Codex 
Ephrem, and several other ancient manuscripts, read ἐν KoAacoais, at Colasse, or among 
the Colassians. With them agree the Syriac, Coptic, and Sclavonic versions as well as 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and many other learned fathers : but as the coins of this city 
are stamped KOAOSSHNOI, and ΔΗΜΟΣ KOAOSSHNON (Eckel, Doctrina Nummorum 
Veterum, Part i. vol. iii. p. 98.), Colosse appears to be the more correct name. 
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the Colossians would send away the founder of their Church while it 
was yet in an infant state. As it appears from Acts xix. 10. that, 
during Paul’s residence at Ephesus, many persons, both Jews and 
Greeks, came from various parts of Asia to hear the Gospel, Michaelis 
supposes that several Colossians, particularly Philemon, were of this 
number. He also thinks that Timothy might have taught them the 
Christian faith; as Paul subjoins his name to his own (i. 1.), and 
throughout the first chapter speaks in their joint names, except where 
the subject relates to his own imprisonment, and where Timothy of 
course could not be included. 

II. But though it is impossible now to ascertain the founder of the 
church at Colosse, the Epistle itself furnishes us with a guide to its 
date. In Col. iv. 3. the apostle alludes to his imprisonment, from 
which circumstance, as well as from its close affinity to the Epistle 
addressed to the Ephesians, it is evident that it was written nearly at 
the same time. Accordingly most commentators and critics refer it to 
the year 62. Its genuineness was never disputed. 

III. At the time of writing this Epistle, Paul was “an ambassador 
in bonds,” for maintaining the freedom of the Gentile converts from 
all subjection to the law of Moses. 

Its immediate OCCASION was, some difficulties that had arisen 
among the Colossians, in consequence of which they sent Epaphras 
to Rome, to acquaint the apostle with the state of their affairs; to 
which we may add the letter (Col. iv. 16.) sent to him by the Lao- 
diceans, who seem to have written to him concerning the errors of 
the false teachers, and to have asked his advice. Paul, therefore, 
replies in the present Epistle, which he sent to the Colossians as 
being the larger church, and also because the false teachers had pro- 
bably caused greater disturbances among the Colossians; but desired 
that they would send the same Epistle to the Laodiceans, and ask 
them for a copy of their letter to Paul, in order that they might the 
better understand his answer. 

Who the false teachers were, is a point not satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Michaelis is of opinion that this Epistle was directed against 
the tenets and practices of the Essenes, of which sect an account has 
been given in the preceding volume. But it is more probable that 
they were partly superstitious judaising teachers, who diligently in- 
culcated not only the Mosaic law, but also the absurd notions of the 
rabbins and partial converts from Gentilism who blended Platonic 
notions with the doctrines of the Gospel. It is well known that the 
Platonists entertained singular ideas concerning demons, whom they 
represented as carrying men’s prayers to God, from whom they 
brought back the blessings supplicated; and the doctrines of the 
Jews concerning angels were nearly the same as that of the Platonies 
concerning demons. It appears from Col. ii. 16—23. that the false 
teachers inculeated the worship of angels, abstinence from animal 
food, the observance of the Jewish festivals, new moons and Sabbaths, 
the mortification of the body by long-continued fastings, and, in 
short, the observance of the Mosaic ritual law, either as absolutely 
necessary to salyation, or as tending to fleshly perfection. 
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IV. The score of the Epistle to the Colossians is, to show that all 
hope of man’s redemption is founded on Christ our Redeemer, in 
whom alone all complete fulness, perfections, and sufficiency, are 
centered; to instruct as to His person, glories, and headship; to 
caution the Colossians against the insinuations of judaising teachers, 
and also against philosophical speculations and deceits, and human 
traditions, as inconsistent with Christ and his fulness for our salva- 
tion; and to excite the Colossians, by the most persuasive arguments, 
to a temper and conduct worthy of their sacred character. The 
Epistle, therefore, consists of two principal parts besides the intro- 
duction and conclusion. 


I. After a short inscription or introduction (i. 1, 2.) Paul begins with expressing 
great joy for the favourable character which he had heard of them, and assures 
them that he daily prayed for their further improvement. (3—14.) He then 
makes a short digression in order to describe the dignity of Jesus Christ, who, he 
declares, created all things, whether thrones or dominions, principalities or powers, 
—that he alone was the head of the church, and had died to reconcile men to the 
Father, and that through him believers are reconciled. (15—20.) One inference 
from this description is evident, that Jesus was superior to angels; that they were 
created beings, and ought not to be worshipped. In verse 21. Paul returns from 
this digression to the sentiments with which he had introduced it in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses; and again expresses his joy that the Colossians remained 
faithful to the Gospel, which was to be preached to the Gentiles, without the pre- 
sentation of terms of law. From this view of the excellency of Christ’s person, 
and the riches of his grace, the apostle takes occasion to express the cheerfulness 
with which he suffered in the cause of the Gospel, and his earnest solicitude to 
fulfil his ministry among them in the most successful manner ; assuring them of his 
concern for them and for the other Christians in the neighbourhood, that they 
might be established in their adherence to the Christian faith. (i. 21—29., ii.1—7.) 

II. Having given these general exhortations, he proceeds directly to caution 
them against the vain and deceitful philosophy of the new teachers, and their 
superstitious adherence to the Jaw ; and warns Christians against the worshipping of 
angels. He censures the observations of Jewish sabbaths and festivals, and cautions 
the Colossians against those corrupt additions which some were attempting to in- 
troduce, especially by rigours and superstitions of their own devising. (ii. 8—23.) 
To these doctrinal instructions succeed precepts concerning the practical duties of 
life, especially the relative duties of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
servants and masters. (iii. iv. 1—6.) The Epistle concludes with matters chiefly 
of a private nature, except the directions for reading it in the church of Laodicea, 
as well as in that of Colosse. (iv. 7—18.) 


Whoever, says Michaelis, would understand the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, must read them together. The one is in 
most places a commentary on the other; the meaning of single pas- 
sages in one Epistle, which, if considered alone, might be variously 
interpreted, being determined by the parallel passages in the other 
Epistle. Yet, though there is a great similarity, the Epistle to the 
Colossians contains many things which are not to be found in that to 
the Ephesians; especially in regard to the worship of angels, and 
many single points, which appear to be Essene, and might prevail at 
Colossz.! 


1 Boehmer, Isagoge in Epistolam ad Colossenses; Calmet, Preface sur l’Epitre a les 
Colossiens ; Michaelis’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 116—124.; Hug’s Introd. §§ 122—124.; Mack- 
night’s Preface ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, tom. iv. pp. 134—136. In instituting a collation 
of these two Epistles the student will find a very valuable help in M. Van Bemmelen’s 
Dissertatio Exegetico-Critica, de epistolis Pauli ad Ephesios et Colossenses inter se 
collatis. 8vyo. Lugd. Bat. 1803. 
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The following Table exhibits the corresponding passages of the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 


EPHESIANS. CoLossIAns. EPHESIANS. COLOSSIANS. 
Ht, 1.5. avi. 2: Cu. iv. 22—25. Cn. ill. 9, 10, 
1-6, 7. ἃ, 13. iv. 17—21. i. 21. i. 6, 1, S— ne. 
h 10, i. 19, 20 iv. 29. iv. 6. 
- 15, 16. i, 3, 4. ivy. 32. ἈΠῚ 12,12: 
el -ἱ- i. 9—15 iv. 31. iii. 8. 
22.10.20, 11. i. 16—18. V. De 1, 5 
i. 19. ii. 1—5. rie Oe v. 6. iii. 6. 
ii. 1 1. οἷς γι de iS lil. 7,85 
li. 153-10 1, 90. 11, 14 Ve dp, os iv. 5. 
1}. 1. 1. 94. 25; v. 18—20. 1, 16; a7. 
iii. 3, &c. 1.1 26——29. v. 21—23. vi. 1—9. iii. 18 —25. iv. 1. 
iv. 2—4. li. 12—15. vi. 18—20. iv. 2—4. 
iv. 16. ii, 19. Wits ol ieee iv. 7—9. 


On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. VITI. 


CHAP. XVII. 


ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. CaristTIANIty was first planted at Thessalonica by St. Paul, Α. Ὁ. 
50, who formed a church, composed both of Jews and Gentiles, but 
the latter were most numerous. (Acts xvii. 2—4.) The unbe- 
lieving Jews, however, having stirred up a persecution against him 
and his company, they were forced to flee to Bercea, and thence to 
Athens (xvii. 5—15.), from which city he proceeded to Corinth. 
Being thus prevented from visiting the Thessalonians again as he had 
intended (1 Thess. ii. 17, 18.), he sent Silas and Timothy to visit 
them in his stead (iii. 6.), and, on their return to him from Macedonia, 
(Acts xvii. 14, 15., xviii. 5.), he wrote the first Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, A. Ὁ. 52, from Corinth, and not from Athens, as the spurious 
subscription to this Epistle imports.’ 

II. The first Epistle to the Thessalonians is generally admitted to 
have been one of the earliest written, if indeed it be not the very jirst?, 
of all St. Paul’s letters, and we find that he was anxious that it should 
be read to all the Christian churches in Macedonia. In chap. v. 27. 
he gives the following command :— 7 adjure you by the Lord that this 
Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren. This direction is very pro- 
perly inserted in his first Epistle. Its genuineness has never been 
disputed until modern times. It is certainly quoted and recognised 
as St. Paul’s production (together with the second Epistle) by 


' Grotius has contended that the first Epistle to the Thessalonians is in reality the 
second, but he has not supported that conjecture by any historical evidence. 

2 Calmet, Bloch, Dr. Macknight, and many other modern critics, after Chrysostom and 
oe are decidedly of opinion that this is the earliest written of all St. Paul’s 
upisties, 
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Treneus'!, Clement of Alexandria’, Tertullian’, Caius‘, Origen®, and 
all subsequent ecclesiastical writers. 

[Dr. Davidson (Introd. ii. 451—467.) has sufficiently discussed 
the arguments (if such they can be called) by which Baur and others 
have sought to oppose the authority of one or both of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. | 

III. The immediate occasion of Paul’s writing this Epistle was, the 
fovourable report which Timothy had brought him of the steadfast- 
ness of the Thessalonians in the faith of the Gospel. He therefore 
wrote to confirm them in that faith, lest they should be turned aside 
from it by the persecutions of the unbelieving Jews, and also to excite 
them to a holy conversation, becoming the dignity of their high and 
holy calling. This Epistle consists of five parts, viz. 


Part I. The Inscription. (1. 1.) 

Part II. celebrates the grace of God towards the Thessalonians, and 
reminds them of the manner in which the Gospel was preached to 
them. (1. 2—10., ii. 1—16.) 

Part Ill. The apostle declares his desire to see them, together with 
his affectionate solicitude for them, and his prayer for them. (11. 17— 
20. 11.) In 

Part LV. he exhorts them to grow in holiness (iv. 1—8.) and in bro- 
therly love, with industry. (9—12.) 

Part V. contains exhortations against immoderate sorrow for their 
brethren, who had departed in the faith; together with admonitions 
concerning the coming of Christ to judgment, (iv. 13—18., v. 1 
—11.) 

The Epistle concludes with various practical advices and instruc- 

tions. (v. 12—28.) 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. [X.° 


CHAP. XVIII. 
ON THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. Tue second Epistle to the Thessalonians was evidently written 
soon after the first (A.D. 52), and from the same place; for Silvanus 
or Silas, and Timothy, are joined together with the apostle in the 


) Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 164.; 4to. vol. i. p. 368. 

2 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 223.; 4to, vol. 1. p. 401. 

3 Thid. 8vo, vol. ii. p. 264.; 4to. vol. i. p. 423. 

4 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 374.; 4to. vol. i. p. 482. 

5 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 528. 530.; 4to, vol. i. pp. 566, 567. ‘ 

® Calmet, Preface sur la premiére Epitre aux Thessaloniens ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia, 
tom. iv. pp. 681, 682.; Bloch, Chronotaxis Scriptorum Pauli, pp. 99—109.; Michaelis, 
vol. iv. pp. 23—29.; Hug’s Introduction, ii. §§ 90—92. But the fullest view of all the 
circumstances of this Epistle is given in Burgerhoudt’s Specimen Academicum In- 
augurale de Coetus Christianorum Thessalonicensis Ortu Fatisque, et prioris Pauli iis 
script Epistole Consilio et Argumento. Lugd. Bat. 1825, 8vo. 
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inscription of this Epistle as well as that of the former. The Epistle 
was occasioned by the information communicated to Paul by the person 
who had conveyed his first letter to the Thessalonians, respecting the 
state of their church. Among other things he was informed, from 
some expressions in 10], that many of them expected that the day of 
the Lord would happen in that age; and that such of them as thought 
the advent of Christ and the accompanying events to be immediate, 
were neglecting their secular affairs, as being inconsistent with a due 
expectation of that important event. Assoon, therefore, as the state 
of the Thessalonians was made known to Paul, he wrote this second 
Epistle, to correct their misapprehension, to rescue them from an error 
which (appearing to rest on apostolical authority) must ultimately be 
injurious, and to recommend several Christian duties. 

II. After a short introduction, the apostle begins with commending 
the faith and charity of the Thessalonians, of which he had heard a 
favourable report. He expresses his joy on account of the patience 
with which they endured persecution; which, he observes, was a 
proof of a righteous judgment to come, where their persecutors would 
meet with their proper recompense, and the righteous be delivered 
out of all their afflictions. And all this (he assures them) will take 
place, when Jesus Christ returns with pomp and majesty as universal 
judge. He further assures them of his constant prayers for their 
further improvement, in order that they may attain the felicity pro- 
mised. (ch. i.) 

He then proceeds to rectify the mistake of the Thessalonians, who, 
from misunderstanding a passage in his former letter, or from wrong 
information, believed ὅτι ἐνέστηκεν ἡ ἡμέρα τοῦ Kupiov. “ The 
day of the Lord,” he informs them, will not come until a great 
apostasy has overspread the Christian world, the nature of which he 
describes. Symptoms of this mystery of iniquity had then appeared : 
but the apostle expresses his thankfulness to God that the Thes- 
salonians had escaped this corruption ; and he exhorts them to stead- 
fastness, praying that God would comfort and strengthen them. (ii.) 

He next requests their prayers for himself, and for Silvanus and 
Timothy, his two assistants ; at the same time expressing his confidence 
that they would pay a due regard to the instructions he had given 
them. And he proceeds to correct some irregularities that had crept 
into their church. Some of the Thessalonians seem to have led an 
idle and disorderly life: these he severely reproves, and commands the 
faithful to shun their company, if they still remained incorrigible. 
The apostle concludes with his apostolical benediction; and informs 
them that his writing the salutation with his own hand was a token 
of the genuineness of all the Epistles which he wrote. 

From the preceding view of this Epistle, it will be seen that it 
consists of five parts, viz. 

1. The Inscription. (i. 1, 2. 

2. St. Paul’s Thanksgiving and Prayer for them. (i. 3—12.) 

3. The Rectification of their Mistake concerning the day of judgment 
and the doctrine concerning the man οἵ sin. (1i.) 


1 See 1 Thess. iv. 15.°17., v. 4. 6. 
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4, Various advices relative to Christian virtues, particularly 


i. To prayer, with a prayer for the Thessalonians. (iii. 1—5.) 
ii. To correct the disorderly. (ili. 6—16.) 


5. The Conclusion. (iii. 17, 18.) 


III. Although the second Epistle to the Thessalonians is the shortest 
of all St. Paul’s letters to the churches it is not inferior to any of them 
in the sublimity of the sentiments, and in that spirit by which all the 
writings of this apostle are so eminently distinguished. This Epistle 
has one feature peculiar to itself in the prediction which it contains of 
the “* Man of Sin,” and the “ Mystery of Iniquity.” It thus has an 
especially prophetie character. [This portion was applied by the 
early church to a person, the Antichrist, manifesting all power of 
evil, just before the second advent of Christ. More recent writers 
have applied it to the Papacy; while of late years many have main- 
tained the earlier opinion with regard to this prophecy, and many 
other portions of Scripture, especially in Daniel and the Apocalypse. | 

Of the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts of 
the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. X. 


CHAP. XIX. 
ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


I. Truoruy, to whom this Epistle was addressed, was a native of 
Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. His father was a Greek, 
but his mother was a Jewess (Acts xvi. 1.), and, as well as his grand- 
mother Lois, a person of excellent character. (2 Tim. i. 5.) The 
pious care they took of his education soon appeared to have the desired 
success; for we are assured by St. Paul that, from his childhood, 
Timothy was well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures. (2 Tim. i. 
15.) It is generally supposed that he was converted to the Christian 
faith during the first visit made by Paul and Barnabas to Lystra. 
(Acts xiv.) From the time of his conversion, Timothy made such 
proficiency in the knowledge of the Gospel, and was so remarkable 
for the sanctity of his manners, as well as for his zeal in the cause of 
Christ, that he attracted the esteem of all the brethren in those parts. 
Accordingly, when the apostle came from Antioch in Syria to Lystra 
the second time, they commended Timothy so highly to him, that 
Paul selected him to be the companion of his travels, having pre- 
viously circumcised him (Acts xvi. 2, 3.), and conferred on him 
spiritual gifts in a solemn manner by imposition of hands (1 Tim. iv. 
14., 2 Tim. i. 6.), though at that time he probably was not more than 
twenty years of age. (1 Tim. iv. 12.) From that period, frequent 
mention is made of Timothy, as the attendant of Paul in his various 
journeyings, assisting him in preaching the Gospel, and in conveying 
his instructions to the churches. When- the apostle was driven from 


Thessalonica and Bercea by persecution, he left Silas and Timothy 
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there to strengthen the churches in the faith. (Acts xvii. 13, 14.) 
Thence they went to Paul at Corinth (xviii. 5.), and from Ephesus 
he again sent Timothy to Thessalonica (Acts xix. 22., 1 Thess. iii. 
2, 3.) to comfort the believers under their tribulations and persecu- 
tions. Timothy returning to the apostle, next accompanied him into 
Asia ( Acts xx. 4.), and was left at Ephesus (1 Tim. i. 3, 4.) to instruct 
the church in that city, the care of which was confided to Timothy. 
How long he watched over the Ephesian church is not known; but 
he was at a later period called to the apostle at Rome. We are wholly 
uncertain as to the time of his death. 

II. The date of this Epistle has been much disputed. Dr. Lardner 
refers it to the year 56; Dr. Benson, Michaelis, and Hug (after 
Cappel, Grotius, Lightfoot, and several other critics), date it in A.D. 
58; Bishop Pearson, Le Clerc, Dr. Mill, and Rosenmiiller, in Δ. Ὁ. 
65; Drs. Whitby, Macknight, and Paley, and Bishop Tomline, in 64. 


In favour of the EARLY DATE it is argued, 


1. That it appears from the third chapter of this Epistle, that no bishops had 
been then appointed at Ephesus. St. Paul instructs Timothy in the choice, as of 
an appointment to a new oflice, and “ hopes to return to him shortly.” And it is 
not probable the apostle would suffer a community to be long without governors. 
Now he departed from Ephesus when he travelled into Macedonia (Acts xx. 1.), 
and we see from y. 17. 28. that on his return bishops had been appointed. Conse- 
quently this Epistle must have been written at the beginning of his journey; for 
Timothy soon left Ephesus, and was at Corinth with Paul. (Acts xviii. 5.) He 
even jomed him in Macedonia, for the second Epistle to the Corinthians, written in 
Macedonia, was in the joint names of Paul and Timothy. ‘This Epistle, therefore, 
was written a short time before the second to the Corinthians. 

2. It is further contended, that Timothy, at the time this Epistle was written, 
was in danger of being “ despised for his youth.” (1 Tim. iv. 12.) As he became 
an associate of Paul at Lystra (Acts xvi. 1.) so early as a. Ὁ. 50, he must then have 
been, as an assistant in the Gospel, at least twenty years of age. Τῇ this Epistle was 
written A.p. 65, he must have been of the age of thirty-five years, and could not 
have been less than fifteen years a preacher of the Gospel. He could not in that 
case have been despised for his youth; though he might before he had reached his 
twenty-seventh year. 


On the contrary, in behalf of the LATER DATE, which supposes this 
Epistle to have been written after St. Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, A.D. 64 or 65, it is insisted, 


1. That it appears from St. Paul’s Epistles to Philemon (22.) and to the Philip- 
pians (ii. 24.), that he evidently designed, when he had a prospect of being released, 
to go both to Colosse and into Macedonia. Now it is admitted that these two 
Epistles were written towards the close of St. Paul's first imprisonment at Rome ; 
and, if he executed his intention of going to Colosse immediately after his release, 
it is very probable that he would visit Ephesus, which was in the vicinity of Colosse, 
and proceed thence to Philippi. 

2. We further learn from the first Epistle to Timothy, that he was left at Ephesus 
to oppose the following errors:—1. Fables invented by the Jewish doctors to re- 
commend the observance of the law of Moses as necessary to salvation;—2. Un- 
certain genealogies, by which individuals endeavoured to trace their descent from 
Abraham, in the persuasion that they would be saved, merely because they had 
Abraham to their father ;—38. Intricate questions and strifes about some words in 
the law ;—4. Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, who reckoned that 
which produced most gain to be the best of godliness; and oppositions of knowledge 
falsely so named, But these errors had not taken place in the Ephesian church 
before the apostle’s departure ; for, in his charge to the Ephesian elders at Miletus, 
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he foretold that false teachers would enter among them after his departing (Acts 
xx. 29.): I know that after my departing, shall grievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing the flock. 30. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them. ‘The same thing appears from the two 
Epistles which the apostle wrote to the Corinthians; the one from Ephesus before 
the riot of Demetrius, the other from Macedonia after that event; and from the 
Epistle which he wrote to the Ephesians themselves from Rome, during his confine- 
ment there. For in none of these letters is there any notice taken of the above- 
mentioned errors as subsisting among the Ephesians at the time they were written, 
which cannot be accounted for on the supposition that they were prevalent in 
Ephesus when the apostle went into Macedonia after the riot. We conclude, 
therefore, with Dr. Macknight, that the first Epistle to Timothy, in which the 
apostle desired him to abide at Ephesus, for the purpose of opposing the judaisers 
and their errors, could not be written, either from Troas, or from Macedonia, after 
the riot, as those who contend for the early date of that Epistle suppose: but it must 
have been written some time after the apostle’s release from his confinement in 
Rome, when, no doubt, he visited the church at Ephesus, and found the judaising 
teachers there busily employed in spreading their pernicious errors. 

3. In the first Epistle to Timothy, the same persons, doctrines, and practices are 
reprobated, which are condemned in the second. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 1—6. with 
2 Tim. iii. 1—5., and 1 Tim. vi. 20. with 2 Tim. i. 14., and 1 Tim. iv. 7. and vi. 20. 
with 2 Tim. ii. 16. The same commands, instructions, and encouragements are 
given to Timothy in the first Epistle as in the second. Compare 1 Tim. vi. 13, 14. 
with 2 Tim. iv, 1—5. The same remedies for the corruptions, which had taken 
place among the Ephesians, are prescribed in the first Epistle as in the second. 
Compare 1 Tim. iv. 14. with 2 Tim. i. 6, 7. And as in the second Epistle, so in 
the first, everything is addressed to Timothy, as superintendent both of the teachers 
and of the people in the church at Ephesus: all which, Dr. Macknight thinks, im- 
plies that the state of things among the Ephesians was the same when the two 
Epistles were written. Consequently, the first Epistle was written only a few 
months before the second, and not long before the apostle’s death. 


To the late date of this first Epistle, however, there are three 
plausible objections, which admit of easy solutions. 


1. Τὸ is thought, that if the first Epistle to Timothy was written after the 
apostle’s release, he could not, with any propriety, have said to Timothy, iv. 12. 
Let no man despise thy youth.—But it is replied, that Servius Tullius, in classing 
the Roman people, as Aulus Gellius relates', divided their age into three periods. 
Childhood, he limited to the age of seventeen; youth, from that to forty-six; and 
old age, from forty-six to. the end of life. Now, supposing Timothy to have been 
twenty years old, A.p. 50, when he became Paul’s assistant, he would be no more 
than thirty-four, a.p. 64, two years after the apostle’s release, when it is supposed 
this Epistle was written. Since, therefore, Timothy was then in that period of life, 
which, by the Greeks as well as the Romans, was considered as youth, the apostle, 
with propriety, might say to him, Let no man despise thy youth. 

2. When the apostle touched at Miletus, in his voyage to Jerusalem, with the 
collections, the church at Ephesus had a number of elders, that is, of bishops, who 
came to him at Miletus. (Acts xx. 17.) It is therefore asked, What occasion was 
there, in an Epistle written after the apostle’s release, to give Timothy directions 
concerning the qualifications of bishops and deacons, in a church where there were 
so many elders already ? The answer is, the elders who came to the apostle at 
Miletus, in the year 58, might have been too few for the church at Ephesus, in her 
increased state, in the year 65. Besides, false teachers had then entered, to oppose 
whom, more bishops and deacons might be needed than were necessary in the year 
58; not to mention, that some of the first elders having died, others were wanted 
to supply their places. 

3. Because the apostle wrote to Timothy, that he hoped to come to him soon 
(1 Tim. iii. 14.), it is argued, that the letter, in which this is said, must have been 
written before the apostle said to the Ephesian elders (Acts xx. 25.) I know that all 
ye, among whom I have gone preaching the hingdom of God, shall see my face no 


1 Noctes Atticz, lib. x. c. 28. 
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more. But if, by this, the first Epistle to Timothy is proved to have been written 
before the apostle’s interview with the elders at Miletus, his Epistles to the Philip- 
pians, to the Hebrews, and to Philemon, in which he promised to visit them, must 
likewise have been written before the interview: for his declaration respected the 
Philippians, the Hebrews, and Philemon, as well as the Ephesians; for they cer- 
tainly were persons among whom the apostle had gone preaching the kingdom of 
God: yet no commentator ever thought the Epistles above mentioned were written 
to them before the apostle’s interview with the Ephesian elders. On the contrary, 
it is universally acknowledged that these Epistles were written four years after the 
interview ; namely, during the apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome. When, there- 
fore, he told the Ephesian elders, that they and his other converts, among whom he 
had gone preaching the kingdom of God, should see his face no more, as it was no 
point either of faith or practice which he spake, he may well be supposed to have 
declared nothing but his own opinion resulting from his fears. He had lately 
escaped the rage of the Jews, who laid wait for him in Cenchrea to kill him. 
(Acts xx. 8.) This, with their fury on former occasions, filled him with such 
anxiety, that, in writing to the Romans from Corinth, he requested them fo strive 
together with him in their prayers, that he might be delivered from the unbelieving in 
Judea. (Rom. xv. 30, 31.)—Further, that in his speech to the Ephesian elders, 
the apostle only declared his own persuasion, dictated by his fears, and not any 
suggestion of the Spirit, Dr. Macknight thinks, is plain from what he had said im- 
mediately before, verse 22. Behold I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things which shall befal me there: 23. Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. Wherefore, although his fears 
were happily disappointed, and he actually visited the Ephesians after his release, 
his character as an inspired apostle is not hurt in the least; if, in saying he knew 
they should see his face no more, he declared his own persuasion only, and no dictate 
of the Holy Spirit." 

We conclude, therefore, that St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to 
Timothy about the end of the year 64. 

[The passage 1 Tim. iv. 12. appears to the present editor to be 
decisive in fayour of a comparatively early date for this Epistle. 
Actual youth, and not some conventional division of human life which 
stands opposed to old age, seems clearly to be intended. The dif- 
ferent suppositions connected with the time when this Epistle could 
have been written, are discussed by Dr. Davidson (Introd. 111. p. 3— 
32.); a mere enumeration of them cannot be made in a brief compass. 
It must therefore suffice to say, that this Epistle to Timothy seems 
either to have been written after St. Paul left Ephesus, as mentioned 
in Acts xx., and went into Macedonia; or else after he had similarly 
visited that country during his stay at Ephesus, and that break in his 
sojourn there was not recorded in the Acts. In the former case, it 
must be supposed that Timothy returned to Ephesus before Paul 

yuitted that city; and that Paul did not carry out his intention of 
coining him at Ephesus. On the latter hypothesis we have only to 
bear in mind the admitted fact that the book of Acts does not fur- 
nish us with full details of the journeys, &c., of this apostle. Such 
an unrecorded visit to Macedonia may be connected with the short 
visit which, in the opinion of some, he paid to Corinth. See above, 
p- 529. ] 


1 Dr. Benson’s Preface to 1 Tim. (pp. 220—222.) Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 75—78. Ro- 
senmiller, Scholia in N. T. tom. v. pp. 1—4.; Hug’s Introd. vol. ii. §§ 108—112. 
Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 316—320.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 292—294. Doddridge and 
Whitby’s Prefaces to 1 Tim. Macknight’s Preface to 1 Tim. sect. 11, Dr. Paley has ad- 
vocated the late date of this Epistle by arguments similar to those above stated. Hors 
Pauline, pp. 288 —294. 
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_ III. But whatever uncertainty may have prevailed concerning the 
date of this Epistle, it has been habitually acknowledged to be the 
undisputed production of the apostle Paul. Both the first and second 
Epistles to Timothy are cited or alluded to by almost the earliest 
Fathers, and the first Epistle by Polycarp'; and in the following 
centuries by Irenzus?, Clement of Alexandria*, Tertullian‘, Caius®, 
Origen®, and by all subsequent ecclesiastical writers without ex- 
ception. 

Decisive as these testimonies confessedly are, the authenticity of 
this Epistle has been denied by Dr. Schleiermacher, Professor Eich- 
horn, and others, and vindicated by Professor Hug. The following is 
an abstract of the objections and their refutation : — 

1. The language of the Epistle cannot be that of St. Paul, because 
(it is alleged) expressions occur which are either not to be found in 
his other Epistles, or at least not with the same signification. But 
this is more or less the case in other Epistles; and some of the words 
alluded to are found in the New Testament, “ while the composition 
of others betrays the apostle, who, unshackled by the laws of gram- 
matical authority, either compounds his own words and forcible ex- 
pressions, or derives them in a manner in which the tragedians would 
scarcely have indulged themselves.” If, however, “in addition to 
this peculiarity, we examine the whole of the diction, we shall find it 
assuredly Paul’s. The accumulation of words of allied significations, 
or false synonyms, the enumerations, the short and sudden digres- 
sions, the parentheses, particularly the long parenthesis in 1. 5—18., 
the animation which pervades the whole ;—all is not an imitation in 
the use of certain words, in which any one might easily succeed, but 
the fac-simile of his peculiar mode of communication.”’ Besides, the 
difference of style in this Epistle, as compared with that of the pre- 
ceding Epistles, is accounted for by new adversaries arising, by the 
difference of the times when the several Epistles were written, and 
also by the diversity of the subjects discussed, all which circum- 
stances would necessarily produce a diversity of expression.® 

2. The doubts which have been raised against this Epistle, because 
the apostle (i. 20.) has so very briefly mentioned Hymenexus and 
Alexander, are of no moment. He mentions them incidentally, as 
well-known examples of erring self-conceit, and for no other purpose 
besides, as he has also done in other passages, at this period of his 
life, viz. 2 Tim. i. 15., and ii. 17., where he also points out well- 
known examples of error, as a warning to others, and this he also 
does incidentally.® 

3. It has been asserted, that there isa contradiction between 1 Tim. 
i. 20. where Alexander is mentioned as a heretic, and 2 Tim. iv. 14. 


1 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 96, 97.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 330, 331. 

2 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 164.; 4to. vol. i. p. 368. 

3 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 224.; 4to. vol. i. p. 401. 

4 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 264, 265.; 4to. vol. i. p. 424. 

5 [bid 8vo. vol. ii. p. 374.; 4to. vol. i. p. 483. 

§ Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 471.; 4to. vol. i. p. 535, 

7 Hug’s Introduction, ii. § 12. 

8 Cellérier, Introd. au Nouv. Test. p. 432: ° Hug, ubi supra. 
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where he is an enemy of St. Paul. But the apostle carefully distin- 
cuishes the individual in the second Epistle from him who is noticed 
in the first, by the epithet of ὁ χαλκεὺς, the worker in metals, or the 
smith. Beza and Bolton have conjectured that he was the person 
who appeared at the Roman tribunal among the accusers of Paul. 
This, however, is of little moment, as from this name being very 
common, there must have been hundreds of persons who bore the 
name of Alexander.! 

In short, whoever carefully and impartially examines the style of 
this Epistle, will find that the language and genius of the apostle of 
the Gentiles pervades it throughout; and that the animating, urgent, 
and affecting motives which it presents, are such as proceeded from 
the heart, and such as no impostor could imitate.? 

IV. Timothy, having been left at Ephesus, “to charge some that 
they should teach no other doctrine” in the church in that city, St. 
Paul wrote this Epistle chiefly to instruct him in the choice of proper 
officers in the church, as well as in the exercise of a regular ministry. 
Another and very important part of the apostle’s design was to caution 
this young evangelist against the influence of those false teachers 
(Michaelis thinks they were Essenes), who, by their subtle distinc- 
tions and endless controversies, had corrupted the purity and sim- 
plicity of the Gospel; to press upon him, in all his preaching, a 
constant regard to the interests of practical religion; and to animate 
him to the greatest diligence, fidelity, and zeal, in the discharge of 
his office. ‘The Epistle, therefore, consists of three parts; viz. 


Part I. The Introduction. (i. 1, 2.) 
Parr Il. Instructions to Timothy how to behave in the Administration 
of the Church at Ephesus ; in which, 


Secr. 1. After reminding Timothy of the charge which had been 
committed to him, viz., To preserve the purity of the Gospel 
against the pernicious doctrines of the false teachers (enumerated 
above) whose opinions led to frivolous controversies, and not to 
a holy life, St. Paul shows the use of the law of Moses, of which 
these teachers were ignorant. This account of the law, he 
assures Timothy, was agreeable to the representation of it in 
the Gospel, with the preaching of which he was intrusted. (i. 3 
-11.) Having mentioned the Gospel, the apostle, in the ful- 
ness of his heart, makes a digression to express his gratitude to 
God in calling him, who had been a persecutor, to the Christian 
faith and ministerial office; and observes, that this favour was 
extended to him, though so unworthy, as an encouragement to 
all that should believe in every future age. (12—20.) 

Sect. 2. Paul then proceeds to give Timothy particular instruc- 
tions, 

§ i. Concerning the manner in which divine worship was to be performed in the 
Ephesian church. (ii.) 


1 Hug, in loc. ? Cellérier, Introd, au Nouv, Test. p. 432. 
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§ ii, Concerning the qualifications of the persons whom he was to ordain bishops 

and deacons of that church. (iii.) 1 

§ iii. After foretelling the great corruptions which were to prevail in the church 
in future times (iv. 1—5.), the apostle instructs ‘Timothy, 

1. How to support the sacred character. (6—16.) 

2. How to admonish aged men and women (v. 1, 2.), and in what manner he 
should treat widows (3—16.), elders (17—19.), and offenders. (20, 21.) 
Annexed are some instructions to Timothy himself. (22—24.) 

3. Concerning the duties of slaves. (vi. 1, 2.) 

Sect. 3. condemns trifling controversies and pernicious disputes, 
censures the excessive love of money, and charges the rich to be 
rich in good works. (vi. iii.—19.) 


Part III. The Conclusion. .(20, 21.) 


VY. Although the errors of the judaising teachers at Ephesus, which 
gave rise to St. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy, have long disappeared, 
yet “the Epistles themselves are still of great use, as they serve to 
show the impiety of the principles from which these errors proceeded. 
For the same principles are apt in every age to produce errors and 
vices, which, though different in name from those which prevailed in 
Ephesus in the apostle’s days, are precisely of the same kind, and 
equally pernicious. — These Epistles are likewise of great use in the 
church, as they exhibit to Christian bishops and deacons, in every 
age, the most perfect idea of the duties of their function; teach the 
manner in which these duties should be performed; describe the 
qualifications necessary in those who aspire to such holy and honour- 
able offices, and explain the ends for which these offices were 
originally instituted, and are still continued in the church. 

“ The very same things, indeed, the apostle, about the same time, 
wrote to Titus in Crete; but more briefly, because he was an older 
and more experienced minister than Timothy. Nevertheless the re- 
petition of these precepts and charges is not without its use to the 
church still, as it maketh us more deeply sensible of their great im- 
portance: not to mention that, in the Epistle to Titus, there are 
things peculiar to itself, which enhance its value. In short, the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, taken together, containing a full 
account of the qualifications and duties of the ministers of the Gospel, 
may be considered as a complete body of divinely-inspired eccle- 


1 In using this expression — Great is the mystery of godliness (iii. 16.), the apostle is 
generally supposed to allude to the heathen mysteries. As those mysteries have always a 
reference to some deity, this circumstance greatly favours—not to say, confirms—the 
common reading of this text, which has been so much controverted: for, if no mention 
had been made in this case of a God, such an omission would have maimed the apostle’s 
description in a most essential point, and obscured the beauty of his fine allusion. (Bre- 
kell’s Discourses, p. 424. note.) On the much litigated question respecting the reading 
of Θεός in 1 Tim. iii. 16. the reader will find a perspicuous statement of the evidence in 
Mr. Holden’s Scripture Testimonies to the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, pp. 181— 
188. There is an elaborate essay on this passage in the Christian Observer for 1809, 
yol. i. pp. 271—277. See also Dr. Berriman’s Critical Dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16. S8vo. 
London, 1741. Velthusen’s Observations on Various Subjects, pp. 49—104. 8vo. London, 
1773. Dr. Hales’s Treatise on Faith in the Holy Trinity, vol. ii. pp. 67—104., and Dr. 
Nolan’s Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, pp. 274—276. But the fullest 
view of the evidence, both external and internal, in favour of this reading, will be found 
in the Rey. Dr. Henderson’s “Great Mystery of Godliness meontrovertible” (London, 
1830). [On the other side reference may be made to Dr. Davidson’s “ Biblical Criticism,” 
ii. 3882—403., and Tregelles’s “ Account of the Printed Text,” pp. 227—231.] 
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siastical canons, to be observed by the Christian clergy of all com- 
munions, to the end of the world. 

«These Epistles, therefore, ought to be read frequently, and with 
the greatest attention, by those in every age and country, who hold 
sacred offices, or who have it in view to obtain them: not only that 
they may regulate their conduct according to the directions contained 
in them, but that, by meditating seriously on the solemn charges de- 
livered to all the ministers of the Gospel, in the persons of Timothy 
and Titus, their minds may be strongly impressed with a sense of the 
importance of their function, and of the obligation which lieth on 
them to be faithful in discharging every duty belonging to it. 

“ΤΆ is of importance also to observe, that, in these Epistles, there 
are some explications of the Christian doctrines, and some displays of 
St. Paul’s views and expectations as an apostle of Christ, which merit 
our attention. or if he had been, like many of the Greek philo- 
sophers, an hypocrite who held a double doctrine, one for the vulgar, 
and another for the learned; and if his secret views and expectations 
had been different from those which he publicly professed to the 
world, he would have given, without all doubt, some insinuation 
thereof in letters written to such intimate friends. Yet, throughout 
the whole of these Epistles, no discovery of that kind is made. The 
dectrine contained in them is the same with that taught in the 
Epistles designed for the inspection and direction of the church in 
general: and the views and hopes which he expresses are the same 
with those which he uniformly taught mankind to entertain. What 
stronger proofs can we desire of the apostle’s sincerity and faithful- 
ness than these ἢ} 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. XI. 


CHAP. XX. 
ON THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIMOTHY. 


I. Taar Paul was a prisoner when he wrote the second Epistle to 
Timothy, is evident from 1. 8. 12. 16, and ii. 9.; and that his im- 
prisonment was in Rome appears from i. 17., and is universally 
admitted. But, whether he wrote it during his first imprisonment, 
recorded in Acts xxvill., or during a second imprisonment there, is a 
point that has been much disputed. The former opinion is advocated 
by Drs. Hammond, Lightfoot, Lardner, Hug, and Davidson; and 
the latter, by Drs. Benson, Macknight, and Paley, Bishop Tomline, 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Neander, and others. That the last-men- 
tioned opinion is most correct, we think will appear from the following 
considerations : — 


1. A collation of the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 
Philemon (which are known to have been written during St. Paul’s first imprison- 


1 Dr. Macknight’s Pref. to 1 Tim, sect. iy. 
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ment), with the second Epistle to Timothy, will show that this Epistle was not 
written during the time when those Epistles were written. In the former Epistles, 
the author confidently looked forward to his liberation from confinement, and his 
speedy departure from Rome. He tells the Philippians (ii. 24.), “I trust in the 
Lord that I also myself shall come shortly.” Philemon he bids to prepare for him 
a lodging ; “ for I trust,” says he, “ that through your prayers I shall be given unto 
you.” (ver. 22.) In the Epistle before us he holds a language extremely different : 
“1 am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.” (iv. 6—8.) 

Again, when the former Epistles were written from Rome, Timothy was with 
Paul; and he is joined with him in writing to the Colossians, the Philippians, and 
to Philemon. The present Epistle implies that he was absent. Further, in the 
former Epistles, Demas was with Paul at Rome: “ Luke, the beloved physician, 
and Demas, greet you.” In the Epistle now before us: “ Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world, and is gone to Thessalonica.” Once more: 
in the former Epistle, Mark was with Paul, and joins in saluting the Colossians. 
In the present Epistle, Timothy is ordered to bring him with him, “for he is 
profitable to me for the ministry.” (iv. 11.) 

2. The circumstances of Paul’s imprisonment, as referred to in this Epistle, are 
widely different from the imprisonment related in Acts xxviii. 30,31. Then he 
was permitted to dwell alone in his own hired house, and receive all who came to 
him, and publicly to preach the Gospel, being guarded only by a single soldier. 
But it appears from 2 ‘Tim. i. 16—18., that the apostle was in close confinement, so 
that Onesiphorus, on his coming to Rome, had considerable difficulty in finding 
him out. And that crimes were now laid to his charge very different from those 
formerly alleged against him, appears from ii. 9.; where he says that he suffers 
evil, even unto bonds, as a malefactor; plainly implying that he was not only 
abridged of all liberty, but also that he was bound, hands and feet, in a close 
dungeon. Dr. Macknight thinks this was probably under the pretence that he 
was one of those Christians whom Nero accused of having set Rome on fire. 
Hence the word malefactor (κακοῦργος), which in this passage may mean that the 
apostle was treated as one of the worst of criminals. 

3. The situation of Paul, when he wrote this Epistle, was extremely dangerous. 
This appears from 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. and from verse 16. where, at his first answer, 
all men forsook him, Further (verse 17.), the Lord delivered him from the mouth of 
the lion, or the cruelty of Nero. And in verse 18. he hopes the Lord will deliver 
him from every evil work, by preserving him unto his heavenly kingdom. This was 
totally different from the gentle treatment recorded in Acts xxviii., and shows 
that this Epistle was written at a later period than the two years’ imprisonment 
mentioned by Luke. 

4. It appears from 2 Tim. iv. 13. 20. that when the apostle wrote, he had lately 
been at Troas, Miletus, and Corinth. This was a different route from that de- 
scribed in the Acts. Also in 2 Tim. iv. 13. he desires Timothy to bring with him 
a cloak and some books which he had left at Troas. But in his journey to Italy in 
Acts xxvii. he did not come near Troas. It is true he visited that place on his 
way to Jerusalem. (Acts xx. 5—7.) But as this visit to Troas happened in the 
year 57, and the present Epistle was not written before the year 65, these articles 
were not then left there; for he would hardly have delayed sending for them for 
seven or eight years. He would rather have sent for them to Caesarea, where he 
was in prison two years ; or more early on his first coming to Rome. 

5. When he wrote this Epistle, he had left Trophimus sick at Miletus. (iv. 20.) 
But this could not have happened on the journey to Jerusalem, because ‘Trophi- 
mus was with St. Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29.), and in his voyage from 
Czxsarea to Italy he did not touch at Miletus. It is obvious, contrary to Dr. 
Lardner’s hypothesis, that the north wind would not suffer them to proceed further 
north from Cnidus along the coast of Asia. (Acts xxvii. 7.) 

6. Paul says (2 Tim. iv. 20.) that Erastus stayed behind at Corinth. The apostle 
must therefore have passed through Corinth on that journey to Rome, after which 
he wrote this Epistle. But from Cesarea to Italy, in Acts xxviii. he did not pass 
through Corinth. Dr. Lardner’s two objections to this argument are not satis- 
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factory. For he says that Erastus stayed behind at Corinth when St. Paul left that 
city to go to Jerusalem, though Timothy, who was then with St. Paul, must have 
known that circumstance, but St. Paul only wished to remind him of it,—or he 
mentions his stay, because he was sent by Paul from Ephesus into Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 22.) ; and when Paul, going there also, returned to Asia Minor, he did 
not return with him, not being mentioned in Acts xx. 4. 


The result of the preceding observations is, that this Epistle was 
written by Paul at Rome, and during an imprisonment different from 
that recorded in Acts xxviii. Paul appears to have been released 
from his confinement A.D. 63, and, after visiting several churches, 
returned to Rome early in 65; where, after being confined rather 
more than a year, it is generally agreed that he suffered martyrdom 
A.D. 66. Now, as the apostle requests Timothy to come to him 
before winter (2 Tim. iv..21.), it is probable that this Epistle was 
written in the month of July or August A.D. 65.! 

II. It is generally supposed that Timothy was at Ephesus when 
Paul wrote his second Epistle to him. This opinion is advocated by 
Drs. Lardner, Benson, and Macknight, but is opposed by Michaelis ; 
who has shown that Timothy was most probably somewhere in Asia 
Minor when Paul sent this letter to him, because the apostle, towards 
the close of the first chapter, mentions several persons who dwelt in 
that region, and also because (2 Tim. iv. 13.) he requests Timothy to 
bring with him the cloak, books, and parchments, which he had left 
behind him at Troas; and because Troas does not lie in the route 
from Ephesus to Rome, to which city Timothy was desired to “ make 
haste to come to him before winter.” (iv. 21.) Michaelis concludes, 
therefore, that Paul, not knowing exactly where Timothy was, wrote 
to him this Epistle, which he intrusted to a safe person (whom Dr. 
Benson supposes to have been Tychicus) that was travelling into 
Asia Minor, with an order to deliver it to him wherever he might 
find him.’ 

III. The immediate design of Paul in writing this Epistle to 
Timothy, was to apprise him of the circumstances that had befallen 
him during his second imprisonment at Rome, and to request him 
to come to him before the ensuing winter. But, being uncertain 
whether he should live so long, he gave him in this letter a variety 
of advices, charges, and encouragements, for the faithful discharge of 
his ministerial functions, with the solemnity and affection of a dying 
parent; in order that, if he should be put to death before Timothy’s 
arrival, the loss might in some measure be compensated to him by 
the instructions contained in this admirable Epistle. With this view, 
after expressing his affectionate concern for him, he exhorts him to 
stir up the gift which had been conferred upon him (2 Tim. i. 2—5.); 
not to be ashamed of the testimony of the Lord, nor of Paul’s suffer- 
ings (6—16.); to hold fast the form of sound words, and to guard 
inviolable that good deposit of Gospel doctrine (i. 13, 14.), which he 


' Paley’s Hore Pauline, pp. 303—305.; Calmet, Preface sur la seconde Epitre a Ti- 
mothée; Macknight’s Preface to 2 Tim. sect. i.; Dr. Benson’s Preface to 2 Tim. pp. 501 
—517.; Michaelis’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 165—177.; Lardner’s Works, 8yo. vol. vi. pp, 338 
—375.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 303—3821. 

* Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 161—164 
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was to commit to faithful men who should be able to teach others 
(ii. 1, 2.); to animate him to endure, with fortitude, persecutions for 
the sake of the Gospel (ii. 3—13.); to suppress and avoid logomachies 
(14. 23.); to approve himself a faithful minister of the word (15— 
22.); and to forewarn him of the perils of the last days, in conse- 
quence of wicked hypocritical seducers and enemies of the truth, 
who even then were beginning to rise in the church. These St. 
Paul admonishes Timothy to flee, giving him various cautions against 
them. (iii. ) 
IV. The Epistle therefore consists of three parts; viz. 


Part I. The Inscription. (i. 1—5.) 
Part 11. An Exhortation to Timothy, 


Sect. 1. To diligence, patience, and firmness in keeping the form 
of sound doctrine, in which is introduced an affecting prayer in 
behalf of Onesiphorus. (i. 2—18.) 

Sect. 2. To fortitude under afflictions and persecutions, to deliver 
the uncorrupted doctrine of the Gospel to others, and to purity 
of life. (ii.) 

Secor. 3. To beware of false teachers, who were predicted to arise 
in the last times (whose practices are described), to be constant 
in his profession of the Gospel, resting on the plenary authority 
of Holy Scripture, and to be diligent in his ministerial labours. 
(ai. iv. 1—8.) 

Part II. The Conclusion, containing the Apostle’s Request to Timothy 
to come to him as soon as possible, together with various Salutations 


for the Brethren in Asia Minor. (iv. 9—22.) 


V. As this Epistle was written to St. Paul’s most intimate friend, 
under the miseries of a gaol, and the near prospect of death, it may 
serve to exhibit the temper and character of the apostle, and to con- 
vince us that he was no deceiver, but sincerely believed the doctrines 
which he preached. ‘ This excellent writing, therefore, will be read 
by the disciples of Christ, to the end of the world, with the highest 
satisfaction. And the impression which it must have on their minds 
will often be recollected by them with the greatest effect, for the con- 
firmation of their faith in the Gospel, and their consolation under all 
the evils which their adherence to the Gospel may bring upon them.” 

« Imagine,” says Dr. Benson, “a pious father, under sentence of 
death for his piety and benevolence to mankind, writing to a dutiful 
and affectionate son, that he might see and embrace him again before 
he left the world; particularly that he might leave with him his dying 
commands, and charge him to live and suffer as he had done;—and 
you will have the frame of the apostle’s mind, during the writing of 
this whole Epistle.” } 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. XII. 


1 Preface to 2 Tim. p. 517. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
ON THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 


I. Trrvus was a Greek (Dr. Benson thinks he was a native of Antioch 
in Syria), and one of Paul’s early converts, who attended him to Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 49, and afterwards travelled with him. (Tit. i. 4., Gal. ii. 
1—3., Acts xv. 2.) Some years after this we find that Paul sent him 
to Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 18.), to investigate and report to him the state of 
the church in that city, and particularly to report what effect had 
been produced by his first Epistle to the Corinthians. The intelli- 
gence brought to the apostle by ‘Titus afforded him the highest satis- 
faction, as it far exceeded all his expectations. (vil. 6—13.) And as 
Titus had expressed a particular regard for the Corinthians, the 
apostle thought proper to send him back again, with some others, to 
hasten the collection for the poor brethren in Judwa. (viii. 6.) After 
this we meet with no further notice of Titus; except that he is men- 
tioned in this Epistle as having been with Paul in Crete (Tit. i. 5.), 
and 2 Tim. iv. 10. (shortly before that apostle’s martyrdom) as being 
in Dalmatia. How highly he was esteemed by the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, is evident from the affectionate manner in which he has 
spoken of him to the Corinthians.! Whether Titus ever quitted 
Crete we know not: neither have we any certain information con- 
cerning the time, place, or manner, of his death. 

II. We have no certain information when or by whom Christianity 
was first planted in Crete. As some Cretans were present at the 
first effusion of the Holy Spirit at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 11.), Bishop 
Tomline thinks it not improbable, that, on their return home, they 
might be the means of introducing the Gospel among their country- 
men.” But Michaelis, Dr. Hales, and many other critics are of opinion 
that Christianity was first planted there by Paul, during the year and 
a half that he spent at Corinth, between the latter part of a.D. 51, 
and the former part of A.p. 53. It appears from 2 Cor. xii. 14. and 
xiii. 1. (according to the view taken by some), that the apostle did 
make an excursion during this interval, and returned to Corinth, In 
this excursion it is supposed that he made a voyage to Crete, in order 
to preach the Gospel there, and took Titus with him as an assistant, 
whom he left behind to regulate the concerns of that church. (Tit. i. 
5.) Josephus informs us that there were many Jews? in this island 
at the time Paul wrote this Epistle to Titus; and the apostle seems 
to have considered them a more dangerous people than the Cretans 
themselves, who were formerly notorious for piracy, luxury, de- ° 
bauchery, and especially for lying. So infamous were they for their 
habitual practice of falsehood, that κρητίζειν, to act like a Cretan, was 
a proverbial term for telling a lie. With these vices they where 
charged by Epimenides, one of their own poets; and Paul has quoted 
him as expressing their true character. (Tit. i. 12.) 


' See particularly 2 Cor. ii, 13., vii. 6, 7. 13—15., viii. 16—23. and xii, 18, 
* Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 446. 
5. Ant. Jud, lib, xvii. c. 12. § 1.; De Bell, Jud. lib. ii. 6, 7. § 1. &e. 
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III. No date is so controverted as that of the Epistle to Titus. 
Michaelis, who thinks it was written soon after his supposed visit to 
Crete, is of opinion that, in the chronological arrangement of Paul’s 
Epistles, it should be placed between the second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians (A.D. 52) and the first Epistle to the Corinthians (A.D. 57). 
Hug places it between the two Epistles to the Corinthians; Dr. Hales 
dates this Epistle in a.p. 52; Dr. Lardner in 56; Lord Barrington 
in 57; Dr. Benson and Bishop Tomline in 64; and Bishop Pearson, 
Drs. Whitby and Paley, and the Bible chronology in a.p. 65. The 
subscription states this Epistle to have been written from Nicopolis 
of Macedonia, probably because St. Paul desired to meet him at a 
city called Nicopolis, but which could not be the place intended by 
the author of the subscription; for the Nicopolis referred to by him 
was situated on the river Nessus in Thrace, and was not built till 
after this period by the emperor Trajan. As Luke is totally silent 
concerning St. Paul’s preaching at Crete, though he has noticed that 
he touched at the Fair Havens in his first voyage to Rome, it is most 
probable that this Epistle was written after his liberation from his 
first imprisonment, A.D. 64. [See the added note.] And this opinion 
is strenethened by the verbal harmony subsisting between the first 
Epistle to Timothy and the letter to Titus; which cannot be naturally 
accounted for, but by supposing that they were both written about 
the same time, and while the same ideas and phrases were present to 
the writers mind. Among other instances that might be adduced, 
compare 1 Tim. i. 1—3. with Tit. 1. 4, 5.; 1 Tim. 1. 4. with Tit. i. 
14.; 1 Tim. iv. 12. with Tit. ii. 7. 15., and 1 Tim. imi. 2—4. with 
Tit. 1. 6—8.! The genuineness and authenticity of the Epistle to 
Titus were never questioned till subjective criticism sought to set 
aside evidence.’ 

[There appear to be many difficulties in the way of ascribing this 
Epistle to a date subsequent to the release of the apostle from his 
Roman imprisonment. It rather seems as if it belonged to a time 
net very much removed from that in which 1 Tim. was written. It 
must have been subsequent to the time mentioned in the end of Acts 
xviii. and the beginning of Acts xix., as is shown by the mention of 
Apollos. It seems probable to the present editor, that St. Paul’s 
visit to Crete took place between the time when Luke leaves him 
(Acts xviii. 23.) and when he speaks of him in xix. 1. as reaching 
Ephesus after “having passed through the upper coasts.” This 
leaves abundant room for many journeyings, such as a visit to Crete, 
and leaving Titus there, and then wintering at Nicopolis. Dr. David- 
son, in his * Introduction,” discusses the theories on this subject very 
fully. 

Ty. Titus having been left in Crete to settle the churches in the 
several cities of that island according to the apostolical plan, Paul 


1 Calmet, Preface sur l’Epitre de 5. Paul ἃ Tite; Dr. Benson’s Preface to his Paraphrase 
and Commentary on this Epistle; Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 320—324.; 410. 
vol. iii, pp. 294—296.; Michaelis’s Introd. vol. iv. pp. 29—41.; Hug’s Introd. vol. ii. 
§§ 95—97.; Dr. Macknight’s Preface to Titus. 

2 It is cited or alluded to by all the fathers who have quoted the two Epistles to 
Timothy. See the references to them in p, 551. supra, 
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wrote this Epistle to him, that he might discharge his ministry among 
the Cretans with the greater success, and to give him particular in- 
structions concerning his behaviour towards the judaising teachers, 
who endeavoured to pervert the faith and disturb the peace of the 
Christian church. The Epistle, therefore, consists of three parts. 


Part I. The Inscription. (i. 1—4.) 
Part lil. Instructions to Titus, 


Sect. 1. concerning the appointment of elders or bishops, and 
deacons, whose qualifications are enumerated. (5—9.) Further, 
to show Titus how cautious he ought to be in selecting men for 
such offices, Paul reminds him of the acts of the judaising teachers. 

10—16. 

et 2. at he should accommodate his exhortations to the 
respective ages, sexes, and circumstances of those whom he 
was commissioned to instruct; and, to give the greater weight 
to his instructions, he admonishes him to be an example of what 
he taught. (11.) 

Secr. 3. That he should inculcate obedience to the civil magis- 
trate, in opposition to the Jews and judaising teachers, who, 
being averse from all civil governors, except such as were of their 
own nation, were apt to imbue Gentile Christians with a like 
seditious spirit, as if it were an indignity for the people of God 
to obey an idolatrous magistrate ; and also that he should enforce 
gentleness to all men. (iii. 1—7.) 

Sect. 4. That he should enforce good works, avoid foolish ques- 
tions, and shun heretics. (111. 8—11.) 


Part III. An Invitation to Titus, to come to the Apostle at Nicopolis, 
together with various Directions. (iii. 12—15.) 


V. From a comparison of the Epistle of Titus with the two 
Epistles to Timothy, we may learn much as to the practical character 
of Christian life and service in the apostolic age, the dangers afd 
difficulties which had to be met, and the special Christian truths 
which met the varied circumstances. 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. XIII. 


CHAP. XXII. 


ON THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON, 


I. PuHILEMON was an inhabitant of Colosse, as appears from Paul’s 
mentioning Onesimus in his Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 9.)-as one 
of them, and also from his saluting Archippus in this Epistle (ver. 2.), 
who appears from Col. iv. 17. to have been a pastor of that church. 
Philemon seems to have been a person of great worth as a man, and 
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of some note as a citizen in his own country. He was likewise able 
by the communication of his faith, that is, by his beneficence, to refresh 
the bowels of the saints. (6, 7.) According to Grotius, Philemon was 
an elder of Ephesus; Beausobre and Dr. Doddridge suppose him to 
have been one of the ministers of the Colossian church; and from 
Paul’s requesting him (22.) to provide a lodging for him at Colosse, 
Michaelis thinks that he was a deacon of that church. These opinions 
appear to have been founded on the inscription of this Epistle, where 
Paul calls him a fellow-labourer. But this appellation, Drs. Whitby, 
Lardner, and Macknight have remarked, is of ambiguous signification ; 
being given not only to those who were employed in preaching the 
Gospel, but also to such pious individuals, of either sex, as assisted 
the apostles in any manner.! 

Philemon was, most probably, a converted Gentile, and from the 
nineteenth verse of this Epistle, some have supposed that he was 
converted under the ministry of Paul; but, from the apostle’s saying 
in the fifth verse that he had heard of Philemon’s faith in Christ 
(which was his usual phrase when writing to Christians whom he had 
never seen”), Dr. Benson is of opinion that, during Paul’s long stay 
at Ephesus, some of the Colossians had gone thither, and heard him 
preach the Christian doctrine (Acts xix. 10., xx. 31.); or that the 
apostle had sent some of his assistants who had planted the Gospel 
at Colosse. IRfSt. Paul had not come into those parts of Asia Minor, 
it is highly probable that Philemon would never have become a 
Christian; the apostle might therefore well say, that Philemon owed 
unto him himself, or his own soul: though the opinion that he was 
converted by St. Paul himself seems the more probable. 

Il. It appears from verses 1. 10. 13. and 23. of this Epistle, that 
Paul was under confinement when he wrote it; and as he expresses 
(22.) his expectation of being shortly released, it is probable that it 
was written during his first imprisonment at Rome towards the end 
of A.D. 62, or early in 63; and was sent, together with the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians, by Tychicus and Onesimus. 

III. So early as the time of Jerome, some fastidious critics showed 
an inclination to expunge this Epistle from the sacred canon, as being 
a-private letter, and consequently of very little importance to the 
Christian church. Unquestionably the apostles might (and, for aught 
we know to the contrary, did) write private letters as well as other 
persons. But we have no reason to consider the Epistle to Philemon 
in this light; it was wholly written with the apostle’s own hand, 
which was much more than what he called the token in all his’ 
Epistles. (2 Thess. ii. 17.) Although from its brevity, and the 
private nature of its subject, it was but rarely mentioned by the 
primitive ecclesiastical writers, yet we know that it was alluded to, 
though not cited by name, by Tertullian*, and was reckoned among 
St. Paul’s Epistles by Caius. It was likewise- most expressly 


τ See instances of this in Rom. xvi. 8. and 3 John 8. 
2 See Eph. i. 15.; Col. i. 4. and ii. 1. 
3. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 465.; 4to. vol. i. p. 424, 
* Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 274.; 4to. vol. i. p. 482, 
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quoted by Origen', and was pronounced to be authentie by all the 
ancient writers cited by Eusebius*, and also by all subsequent 
ecclesiastical writers; and it has always been inserted in every 
catalogue of the books of the New Testament. Stronger external 
testimony to the authentigity of any part of the Bible exists not, 
than that which we have for the Epistle to Philemon, the argument 
of which is not mean, nor is any part of it unworthy of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

« Whoever,” says Dr. Benson, “ will carefully study it, will dis- 
cern a great number of the doctrines and precepts of Christianity 
expressed or insinuated: for instance, 1. In a religious view, or upon 
a spiritual account, all Christians are upon a level. Onesimus, the 
slave, upon becoming a Christian, is the apostle’s dear son and 
Philemon’s brother. 2. Christianity makes no alteration in men’s 
civil’s affairs. By Christian baptism a slave did not become a freed- 
man ; his temporal estate or condition was still the same ; and, though 
Onesimus was the apostle’s son, and Philemon’s brother, upon a 
religious account, yet he was obliged to be Philemon’s slave for ever, 
unless his master voluntarily gave him his freedom. 3. Servants 
should not be taken or detained from their own masters without their 
master’s consent. (See ver. 13, 14.) 4. We should love and do good 
unto all men. We should not contemn persons of low estate, nor 
disdain to help the meanest slave when it is in our power. The 
apostle has here set us an example of benevolence, condescension, and 
Christian charity, which it well becomes us to follow. He took 
pains with and converted a slave, and in a most affectionate and 
earnest manner interceded with his master for his pardon. 5. We 
should not utterly despair of those who are wicked, but should use 
our best endeavours to reclaim them. Though Onesimus had robbed 
his master, and run away from him, the apostle attempted his con- 
version among others, and succeeded therein. 6. Restitution is due 
where an injury has been done, unless the injured party freely forgive: 
accordingly, the apostle Paul gives a promise, under his own hand, 
for Onesimus’s making restitution as a matter of justice, if Philemon 
insisted upon it. 7. We should be grateful to our benefactors. 
This St. Paul touches upon very gently (ver. 19.), where he intimates 
to Philemon that he owed unto him himself also; and, therefore, in 
point of gratitude, he was obliged to grant hisrequest. 8. We should 
forgive the penitent, and be heartily reconciled to them. 9. The 
apostle’s example teaches us to do all we can to make up quarrels and 
differences, and reconcile those who are at variance. 10. A wise man 
chooses sometimes to address in a soft and obliging manner, even in 
cases where there is authority to command. 11. The bishops and 
pastors of the Christian church, and all teachers of religion, have here 
the most glorious example set before them, to induce them to have a 
most tender regard to the souls of men of all ranks and conditions ; 
and to endeavour to convert a slave, as well as the rich and great and 


1 Lardner’s Works, Svo. vol. ii. p. 472.; 4to. vol. i, p. 535. 
2 Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. ο. 25. 
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honourable of the earth. He who disdained not to teach a slave, a 
fugitive, and a thief, but preached the doctrine of salvation to him, 
and took pains with him, till he had restored him to his master, an 
honest worthy man; — how disinterested must he have been? To 
whom would he not condescend? or whose salvation and happiness 
would he not endeavour to promote? Would to God there was the 
same spirit in all the teachers of Christianity, at all times and in all 
places! 12. Here is a most glorious proof of the good effects of 
Christianity, where it is rightly understood and sincerely embraced. 
It transforms a worthless slave and thief into a pious, virtuous, 
amiable, and useful man; makes him not only happier and better in 
himself, but a better servant, and better in all relations and circum- 
stances whatever. 

* Shall an Epistle, so full of useful and excellent instructions, be 
rejected for its brevity? or because the occasion required that it 
should be written concerning one particular person? or addressed to 
a private man? Men would do well to examine it carefully before 
they reject it, or speak of it so slightly.”? 

IV. We learn from this Epistle that Onesimus was the slave of 
Philemon, whom he had perhaps robbed?, and ran away from him as 
far as Rome. Whether he repented of what he had done, and volun- 
tarily went to Paul, or in what other manner they came to meet there, 
we have no information. But the apostle, during his confinement 
in his own hired house, opened a way to the heart of the rude slave, 
converted him to the Christian faith, and baptized him. It also 
appears that Paul kept Onesimus with him for some time, to wait 
upon himself, until Onesimus, by his conduct, confirmed the truth 
and sincerity of his conversion. During his abode with the apostle, 
he served him with the greatest assiduity and affection: but, being 
sensible of his fault in running away from his master, he wished to 
repair that injury by returning to him. At the same time being 
afraid lest, on his return, his master should inflict upon him the 
punishment which by the law or custom of Phrygia was due to a 
fugitive slave*, he entreated Paul to write to Philemon in his behalf, 
and requested him to forgive and receive him again into his family. 
The apostle therefore wrote this Epistle to Philemon, “in which, 
with the greatest softness of expression, warmth of affection, and 
delicacy of address, he not only interceded for Onesimus’s pardon, 
but urged Philemon to esteem him and put confidence in him as a 
sincere Christian. And because restitution, by repairing the injury 
that has been done, restores the person who did the injury to the 
character which he had lost, the apostle, to enable Onesimus to appear 
in Philemon’s family with some degree of reputation, bound himself 
in this Epistle by his hand-writing, not only to repay all that Onesi- 

1 Dr. Benson’s History of the First Planting of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 811. 2d edit. 

2 Macknight and Lardner are of opinion that St. Paul’s expression in the eighteenth 
verse does not insinuate that Onesimus had robbed his master of anything but his service; 
but the expression is only hypothetical. 

3 Grotius informs us that masters had a power to torture their slaves who behaved ill, 
and even to put them to death, without applying to the magistrate; and that this was 


agreeable not only to the Roman but also to the Grecian law. 
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mus owed to Philemon, but to make full reparation also to Philemon 
for whatever injury he had done to him by running away.”! To 
account for the solicitude expressed by Paul in this Epistle in order 
to obtain Onesimus’s pardon, and procure a thorough reconciliation, 
it is not necessary to suppose, with some critics, that Philemon was 
keen and obstinate in his resentments, or of that rough and intracta- 
ble disposition for which the Phrygians were proverbial. The con- 
trary is insinuated by the apostle, who has in other places commended 
his benevolence and charity. It is most probable, as Dr. Macknight 
has conjectured, that Philemon had a number of slaves, on whom the 
pardoning of Onesimus too easily might have had a bad effect; and 
therefore he might judge some punishment necessary as an example 
to the rest. At least Paul could not have considered the pardoning 
of Onesimus as an affair that merited so much earnest entreaty, with 
a person of Philemon’s piety, benevolence, and gratitude, unless he 
had suspected him to have entertained some such intention. 

V. Whether Philemon pardoned or punished Onesimus, is a cir- 
cumstance concerning which we have no information. From the 
earnestness with which the apostle solicited his pardon, and from the 
generosity of Philemon’s disposition, the critic above cited conjectures 
that he actually pardoned Onesimus, and even gave him his freedom, 
in compliance with the apostle’s insinuation, as it is interpreted by 
some, that he would do more than he had asked. It seems as though 
the apostle would let readers in future ages understand this to be the 
natural result of his request. It was no uncommon thing, in ancient 
times, to bestow freedom on those slaves whose faithful services had 
procured for them the esteem and good will of their masters. The 
primitive Christians preserving this Epistle, and placing it in the 
sacred canon (Dr. Benson remarks), are strong arguments to induce 
us to believe that Philemon granted the apostle’s request, and received 
Onesimus into his house and favour again. As Onesimus was par- 
ticularly recommended by St. Paul to the notice of the Colossians 
(iv. 9.), it cannot be doubted that they cheerfully received him into 
their church. In the Apostolical Constitutions?, Onesimus is said to 
have been bishop of Bercea; but they are a compilation of the fourth 
century, and consequently of no authority. When Ignatius wrote 
his Epistle to the Ephesians (a. Ὁ. 107)’, their bishop’s name was 
Onesimus ; and Grotius thought that he was the person for whom 
St. Paul interceded. But this, as Dr. Lardner? remarks, is not 
certain. Dr. Mill° has mentioned a MS., at the conclusion of which 
it is said that Onesimus suffered martyrdom at Rome by haying his 
legs broken, 

The whole of this Epistle is indeed a most beautiful composition. 
Such deference and respect for Philemon, such affection and concern 
for Onesimus, such distant but just insinuation, such true feeling and 


* Macknight’s Preface to Philemon, sect. 2. ? Lib, viii. 6. 46. 

* This passage is contained in the Ignatian Epistles even in their shortest form: see 
Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum, pp. 17, 18.; and for the English Translation, pp. 229. 

* Works, 8vo, vol. iv. p. 381.; 4to. vol. iii, p. 324. 

° Noy. Test. Millii et Kusteri, p. 513. 
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fine address pervade the whole, that this alone might be sufficient to 
convince us that Paul was not unacquainted with the world, and was 
not that weak and visionary enthusiast which the enemies of revela- 
tion have sometimes represented him to be. It is, indeed, impossible 
to peruse this admirable Epistle without being touched with the deli- 
cacy of sentiment and the masterly address that appear in every part 
of it. We see here, in a most striking light, how perfectly consistent 
true politeness is, not only with all the warmth and sincerity of the 
friend, but even with the dignity of the Christian and the apostle. 
Every word has its force and propriety. With what dignity and 
authority does Paul entreat, though a prisoner! With what conde- 
scension and humility does he command, though an apostle! And 
if this letter were to be considered in no other point of view than 
as a mere human composition, it must be allowed to be a master- 
piece in its kind. As an illustration of this remark, it may not be 
improper to compare it with an Epistle of the younger Pliny’, that 
seems to have been written on a similar occasion; which, though 
composed by one who has always been reckoned to excel in the epis- 
tolary style, and though it undoubtedly has many beauties, yet it 
must be acknowledged by every impartial reader to be vastly inferior 
to this animated composition of the apostle. Pliny seems desirous of 
saying something; the apostle has urged every thing that can be 
said upon the occasion. Pliny is too affected to be affecting; the 
apostle takes possession of our heart, and excites our compassion 
whether we will or not.? 

On the undesigned coincidences between this Epistle and the Acts 
of the Apostles, see Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline, Chap. XIV. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


I. Arter the thirteen Epistles avowedly written by Paul, with his 
name prefixed to them, succeeds what we call the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; the nature and authorship of which has been more contro- 
verted, perhaps, than any other book of the New Testament. As 
the initiatory formula usual in the other apostolical letters is wanting 
in this Epistle (notwithstanding the superscription terms it the Epistle 
to the Hebrews), it has been questioned whether it was really an 
Epistle sent to a particular community, or only a discourse or disser- 
tation intended for general readers. Michaelis determines that it zs 
an Epistle, and remarks that not only the second person plural ye 
incessantly occurs in it, which alone indeed would be no proof, but 
also that the author alludes to special circumstances in this writing, 


Lib. ix, ep. 21. 2 Doddridge, Introd. to Philemon. 
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in chapters v. 11, 12., vi. 9., x. 32—34., and above all in chapter xiii. 23, 
24., which contains the promise of a visit, and various salutations ; all 
which circumstances taken together show that it really is an aposto- 
lical Epistle. 

Who the Hebrews were, to whom this letter was addressed, learned 
men are by no means agreed. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that 
by “the Hebrews” in this Epistle we are to understand those Jewish 
believers who had left Jerusalem a short time before its destruction, 
and were now dispersed throughout Asia Minor!; but of this we 
have no authentic record. Others again have imagined that it was 
addressed to the Hebrew Christians in Spain, Galatia, Macedonia, or 
at Corinth or Rome, or to those who resided in Palestine. Clement 
of Alexandria, Jerome, Euthalius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, and other Fathers, were of opinion that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was sent to the converted Jews living in Judea; who in 
the apostle’s days were called Hebrews, to distinguish them from 
the Jews in the Gentile countries, who were called Hellenists or 
Grecians. (Acts vi. 1., ix. 29., xi. 20.) The opinion of these learned 
Fathers is adopted by Beza, Louis Cappel, Carpzoy, Drs. Lightfoot, 
Whitby, Mill, Lardner, and Macknight, Bishops Pearson and Tom- 
line, Hallet, Rosenmiiller, Hug, Scott, and others. Michaelis con- 
siders it as written for the use of the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem 
and in Palestine; and Professor Stuart”, (who is followed by M. La 
Harpe?*,) that it was directed to Hebrews in Palestine, and probably 
to the church at Cesarea. The very ancient opinion that it was 
addressed to Jews in the Holy Land, and more especially at Jeru- 
salem, is corroborated by the contents of the Epistle itself, in which 
we meet with many things peculiarly suitable to the believers in 
Judea. 

1. It is evident, from the whole tenor of this Epistle, that amongst the persons 
to whom it was addressed, some were in imminent danger of falling back from 
Christianity to Judaism, induced partly by some peculiar oppositions, and partly by 
the false arguments of the rabbins. This could hardly have happened to several 
communities at the same time in any other country than Palestine, and, therefore, 
we cannot suppose it of several communities of Asia Minor, to which, in the 
opinion of some commentators, the Epistle was addressed. Christianity at this 
time enjoyed, from the tolerating spirit of the Roman laws and the Roman magis- 
trates, throughout the empire in general, so much religious liberty, that out of 
Palestine it would have been difficult to have effected a general persecution.* But, 


through the influence of the Jewish sanhedrin in Jerusalem, the Christians in that 
country underwent several severe persecutions, especially during the high priest. 


1 Observations on the Apocalypse of St. John, p. 944. 

2 Stuart’s Comm. on the Epistle to the Hebrews, vol. i. pp. 67—73. (Andover, N. Am- 
1827.) In pp. 8—67. he has discussed the various hypotheses of Dr. Storr, who supposes 
it to have been written to the Hebrew church at Galatia; of Noesselt, who considered it 
as addressed to the church at Thessalonica; of Bolten, who imagined that it was directed 
to Hebrews who were sojourners in Asia Minor; of Michael Weber, who advanced and 
endeavoured to support the opinion that it was addressed to the church at Corinth; and of 
the ancients (whose opinion he adopts), that this Epistle was written to the Hebrew 
Church in Palestine. 

3. La Harpe, Essai Critique sur l’Authenticité de ’Epitre aux Hebreux, p, 136. (‘Tou- 
louse, 1832.) 

‘ This is evident from the Acts of the Apostles. See also Lardner’s Credibility, chap. vii. 
(Works, 8vo. vol. i, pp. 164—201.; 4to. vol. i, pp. 90—110.) 
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hood of the younger Ananus, when St. James and other Christians suffered 
martyrdom. 

2. Further, if we examine the Epistles of St. Paul, especially those to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, and compare them with the two Epistles of St. Peter, 
which were addressed to the Christians in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, we shall find, though mention is made of seducers, not the smallest 
traces of imminent danger of an apostasy to Judaism, and still less of blasphemy 
against Christ, as we find in the sixth and tenth chapters of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. ‘The passages of this Epistle which relate to this subject are peculiarly 
adapted to the situation of communities in Palestine; and it is difficult to read 
these passages without inferring that several Christians had really apostatised and 
openly blasphemed Christ; for it appears from Acts xxvi. 11. that violent measures 
were taken in Palestine for this very purpose, of which we meet with no traces in 
any other country at that early age. Neither the Epistles of St. Paul, nor those of 
St. Peter, furnish any instance of a public renunciation of Christianity and return 
to Judaism : and yet, if any such instances had happened in the communities to 
which they wrote, these apostles would hardly have passed them over in silence, or 
without cautioning other persons against following such examples. The circum- 
stance, likewise, to which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews alludes (x. 25.), 
that several, who still continued Christians, forsook the places of publie worship, 
does not occur in any other Epistle, and implies a general and continued persecu- 
tion, which deterred the Christians from an open confession of their faith. 

The Jews at Jerusalem had before their eyes the ordinances of the Law of 
Moses and the services of the Temple continually displayed ; and to them there 
was a special danger lest they should turn back in heart, feeling, or practice to 
those ordinances, the typical purport of which had been fully answered in the one 
offering of our Lord. 

3. From ch. xii. 7. we may see that peculiar suffering seemed to impend over 
those who were addressed. If this inference be just, and if persecution be specially 
contemplated, the Hebrews, to whom this Epistle was written, seem to have been 
inhabitants of Palestine; for in no other part of the Roman empire, before the 
year 65, had the enemies of Christianity the power of persecuting its professors in 
such a manner as to deprive them of their lives, because no Roman court of justice 
would have condemned a man to death merely for religious opinions; and the 
pretence of the Jews, that whoever acknowledged Jesus for the Messiah was 
guilty of treason against the emperor, was too sophistical to be admitted by a 
Roman magistrate. But, in Palestine, Stephen and the elder James had already 
suffered martyrdom (Acts vii. xiii.); both St. Peter and St. Paul had been in 
imminent danger of undergoing the same fate (Acts xii. 3—6., xxiii. 11—21. 26. 
30.) ; and, according to Josephus’, several other persons were put to death, during 
the high-priesthood of the younger Ananus, about the year 64 or 65.” 

4. The declarations in Heb. 1. 2. and iv. 12., and particularly the exhortation in 
ii, 1—4., are peculiarly suitable to the believers of Judwa, where Jesus Christ 
himself first taught, and his disciples after him, confirming their testimony with 
very numerous and conspicuous miracles. 

5. The people to whom this Epistle was sent were well acquainted with our 
Saviour’s sufferings, as those of Juda must have been. This appears in Heb. 1. 3.; 
Pie Ὁ. 1.8. τὴν 7 8.5 ἀχ..14. 28.5) Ke 19. 5 χιὶ.. 9.8. : land) xilie 12: 

6. The censure in ν. 12. is most properly understood of Christians in Jerusalem 
and Judea, to whom the Gospel was first preached. 


1 Ant. Jud. lib, xx. ο. 9. § 1. The words of Josephus are as follow: —“'The younger 
Ananus, who had obtained the office of high-priest, was a man of desperate character, of 
the sect of the Sadducees, who, as I have observed in other places, were in general severe 
in their punishments. This Ananus embraced the opportunity of acting according to his 
inclination, after the death of Festus, and before the arrival of his successor Albinus. In 
this interval he constituted a court of justice, and brought before it James, a brother of 
Jesus, who was called Christ, and several others, where they were accused of having 
violated the law, and were condemned to be stoned to death. But the more moderate 
part, of the city, and they who strictly adhered to the law, disapproved highly of this 
measure.” 

2 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 193—197. 
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7. Lastly, the exhortation in Heb. xiii. 12—14. is very difficult to be explained, 
on the supposition that the Epistle was written to Hebrews who lived out of 
Palestine; for neither in the Acts of the Apostles, nor in the other Epistles, do we 
meet with an instance of expulsion from the synagogue merely for a belief in 
Christ ; on the contrary, the apostles themselves were permitted to teach openly in 
the Jewish assemblies. But if we suppose that the Epistle was written to Jewish 
converts in Jerusalem, this passage becomes perfectly clear, and, Dr. Lardner 
observes, must have been very suitable to their case, especially if it was written 
only a short time before the commencement of the Jewish war, about the year 65 
or 66. The Christians, on this supposition, are exhorted to endure their fate with 
patience if they should be obliged to retire, or should even be ignominiously ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem, since Christ himself had been forced out of this very city, 
and had suffered without its walls. It was a city devoted to destruction, and they 
who fled from it had to expect a better in heaven. The disciples of Christ had 
been already warned by their Master to flee from Jerusalem (Luke xxi. 20, 21.), 
and the time assigned for their flight could, when this Epistle was written, be not 
far distant. That they actually followed his advice appears from the relation of 
Eusebius’; and, according to Josephus”, the most sensible inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem took similar measures after the retreat of Cestius Gallus, which happened in 
November 66, and likewise left the city. If we suppose, therefore, that the 
Epistle was written to the Hebrews of Jerusalem, the passage in question is clear; 
but on the hypothesis that it was written to Hebrews, who lived in any other 
place, the words, “ Let us go forth with him out of the camp, bearing his reproach,” 
lose this meaning. 

This exhortation, regarded in another point of view, has a special foree when 
addressed to Christian Jews in Jerusalem. They are called on to take their place 
in separation from that ordered system of ritual religion which God no longer 
owned ; and in this connection we may see the importance of the teaching respect- 
ing a heavenly sanctuary, a High Priest above, one finished sacrifice, &c. 


To these clear and decisive evidences, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was addressed to Jewish Christians resident in Palestine, 
it has been objected, 


1. That the words in Heb. xii. 4. (ye have not resisted unto blood, combating 
against sin,) cannot apply to the church of Jerusalem, where there had already 
been two martyrs, viz. Stephen and James. But this objection is of no weight, 
if it was to the people of that church alone this Epistle was directed, and not to 
the rulers ; and few, if any, of the common people had hitherto been put to death, 
though they had been imprisoned, pillaged, and defamed. Compare Acts viii. 
1—3. xxvi. 10, 11., and 1 Thess. ii. 14. James, too, may have not yet suffered, 
and Stephen belonged almost to a former generation. 

2. That the remark in Heb. vi. 10. (God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labour of love, in that ye have ministered to the saints, and do minister,) is not 
suitable to the state of the church at Jerusalem, at that time, because, though the 
members of that church at first were in a state of affluence, when they had all 
things in common, yet afterwards they became so poor that they were relieved by 
the contributions of the Gentile Christians in Macedonia, Galatia, Corinth, and 
Antioch. There is, however, no force in this objection. Ministering to the saints 
in those days did not consist solely in helping them with money. Attending on 
them in their imprisonment —rendering them any little offices of which they stood 
in need—speaking to them in a kind and consolatory manner— these and such 
other services as may be performed without money were, and still are, as much 
ministering to the saints as affording them pecuniary aid. And, doubtless, the 
members of the church at Jerusalem ministered in that manner to one another in 
their afflictions, But, though the generality of the members of that church were 
reduced to poverty by the sufferings they had sustained, yet in all probability there 
were some among them in better circumstances who might have deserved the com- 


1 Hist. Eccl. lib. 111, ο, 25. ? Bell. Jud, lib, ii. ο, 20. § 1. 
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mendation, that they had administered and did minister to the saints, by sivine th 
a share of their worldly goods.' » bY giving them 


Upon a review, therefore, of all the circumstances, we shall be 
justified in adopting the opinion of the ancient church, that this 
Epistle was addressed to Hebrew Christians in Palestine; but it is 
(as Michaelis has observed) a question of little or no importance, 
whether it was sent to Jerusalem alone, or to any other city in 
Palestine; because an Epistle, intended for the use of Jewish con- 
verts at Jerusalem, must equally have concerned the other Jewish 
converts in that country.” 

IJ. The next question concerning this Epistle relates to the LAan- 
GUAGE in which it was written. On this subject there have been 
two principal opinions; one, that it was originally written in Hebrew, 
and translated into Greek by Luke or Barnabas; and the other, that 
it was written in Greek. The former opinion is entertained by the 
Fathers, Clement of Alexandria, Euthalius, Theodoret, Theophylact, 
Jerome, and (as some have supposed) Origen, and also by Bahrdt, 
Michaelis, and others among the moderns. The latter opinion—that 
it was originally composed in Greek —is held by Fabricius, Beausobre, 
Cappel, Owen, Basnage, Mill, Leusden, Pictet, Wetstein, Braunius, 
Heidegger, Van Til, Calmet, Carpzov, Pritius, Moldenhawer, Lardner, 
Doddridge, Macknight, Rosenmiiller, Rumpus, Viser, Alber, Bishop 
Tomline, Dr. Hales, Professor Stuart, and, we believe, by almost 
every modern commentator and critic who has treated on this book. 

The arguments for the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic original of this 
Epistle may be reduced to the two following : — 


1. As this Epistle was written for the use of Hebrew Christians, it was proper 
that it should be written in their own language. To this argument, it has been 
replied, first, That if it was proper that the apostle should write to them in the 
Hebrew tongue, it must have been equally proper for him to write his letter to the 
Romans in their own language; yet we know that St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
was not written in Latin, the language of Rome, but in Greek: nay, that all his 
Epistles, and those of the other apostles, were written in Greek, and not in the 
languages of the churches and persons to whom they were addressed. Secondly, 
the Apostolical Epistles being intended for the use of the whole Christian world in 
every age, as well as for the persons to whom they were sent, it was more proper 
that they should be written in Greek than in any provincial dialect; because the 
Greek language was then universally understood. The arguments adduced to show 
that Greek was the original language of the New Testament generally, are equally 
applicable to prove that the Epistle to the Hebrews was never written in Hebrew. 

2. It is objected, that this Epistle has been originally written in Hebrew, because 
its Greek style is superior to that of St. Paul’s other Epistles. To which Rosen- 
miiller, after Carpzov, has replied by observing, that the difference in style may be 
readily accounted for, by considering, that this was one of the apostle’s last Epistles, 
and that from his extensive intercourse with men of various ranks and conditions, 
during his numerous journeys, “‘ Paul the aged” would naturally write in a different 
style from Paul when a young man. ‘To this remark we may add, that there are 
such coincidences of expression between this Epistle and St. Paul's other letters, 
which were in Greek, as plainly show that he was its author, and consequently did 
not write it in Hebrew; but as this topic is discussed more at length in a subse- 
quent page we proceed to remark, that, as the Syriac version of this Epistle was 
made from the Greek in an early age, it is evident that no Hebrew original was 


1 Macknight’s Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews, sect. 2. § 1. 
? Michaelis, Introd. vol. iy. p. 193. 
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then current; and consequently that Michaelis’s hypothesis, respecting the blunders 
committed by the supposed translator, has no foundation whatever. Again, the 
Epistle is said to have been translated by Clement of Rome, but where or when, we 
are not informed. Was this translation executed in Italy before it was sent to the 
Hebrews? If so, what purpose could be answered by writing it in Hebrew when 
it was only to be used in Greek? Was it sent in Hebrew before the supposed 
translation? In what language was it communicated to others by the Christians 
who first received it? And if all the first copies of it were dispersed in Hebrew, 
how came they to be so utterly lost, that uo authentic report or tradition concern- 
ing them, or any one of them, ever remained: besides, if it were translated by 
Clement in the West, and that translation alone were preserved, how came it to 
pass, that it was so well known and generally received in the East before the 
Western churches received it into their canon of Scripture? This tradition, there- 
fore, respecting its translation by Clement, is every way groundless and improbable. 
That it was not translated by Clement is certain; for he has himself misunderstood 
chap. xi. 5. 


Independently of the preceding considerations, which show that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was never extant in the Hebrew or Syro- 
Chaldaic dialect, the Epistle itself furnishes us with decisive and 
positive evidence that it was originally written in the language in 
which it is now extant. 


1. In the first place, the style of this Epistle, throughont, manifests that it is no 
translation. It has altogether the air of an original. There is nothing of the 
constraint of a translator, nor do we meet with those Hebraisms which occur so 
constantly in the Septuagint version.' . 

2. Hebrew names are interpreted: as Melchizedeck by King of Righteousness 
(vii. 2.), and Salem by Peace, which interpretation would have been superfluous if 
the Epistle had been written in Hebrew. If this Epistle be a translation, and not 
an original, because the interpretation of a few words is added, we may with equal 
propriety affirm that St. Paul wrote his Epistles to the Galatians and Romans in 
Hebrew, because he has added the interpretation of the Syriac word Abba, — father 
(Rom. viii. 15., Gal. iv. 6.), or that John wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, because (i. 
47., xx. 16.) he has explained the meaning of the Hebrew word Rabboni. The 
same remark may be extended to the other three Evangelists, all of whom, we haye 
seen, wrote in Greek, as the whole current of Christian antiquity also attests. A 
further proof that the Epistle to the Hebrews was oiginally written in Greek, and 
consequently was not a translation, is, that the argument of the author is founded 
on the interpretation which he has given us of the words above cited. 

3. The passages cited from the Old Testament in this Epistle, are not quoted 
from the Hebrew but from the Septuagint, where that sufficiently represented the 
Hebrew text. Frequently the stress of the argument taken from such quotations 
relies on something peculiar in that version, which could not possibly have taken 
place if the Epistle had been written in Hebrew. And in a few instances, where 
the Septuagint did not fully render the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, the 
author of the Epistle has substituted translations of his own, from which he argues 


1 The numerous paronomasias, or occurrences of words of like sound, but which cannot 
be rendered in English with due effect, that are to be found in this Epfstle, have been 
urged as a clear proof that it is not a translation, See instances of such-paronomasias in 
Hebrews vy. 8. 14., vii. 8. 19. 22., ix. 10., x. 34., xi. 37., and xiii. 14. (Gr.) But of these 
paranomasias, Prof. Stuart observes that the instance from Heb. x. 34. is the only one 
which appears to betray any marks of design; and even here the marks are by no meuns 
of a decisive nature. “If they are altogether accidental, they may have occurred in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a translation. In 
fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequentiy, occur in a translation, The 
argument in favour of the Greek being the original language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
built on such instances of paranomasia as those above cited (where, in most ” examples 
“ it is a mere homophony of like tenses or cases,) is too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, as a proper support of the opinion in question.”  Stuart’s Comm. on the 
Hebrews, vol. 1, p. 282, 
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in the same manner, whence it is manifest that this Epistle never was extant in 
Hebrew.! 


Independently of these (we think indisputable and positive) argu- 
ments for the Greek original of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
Michaelis has attempted to answer, but without success, the hypo- 
thesis that it was written in Hebrew is attended with several difficul- 
ties, and particularly the two following : — 


1. That at the time the author (Paul, as is shown in a subsequent page,) could 
not determine in what dialect he should write to the Hebrews, which they might 
all understand ; for the pure Hebrew then existed in the Old Testament, though it 
was not in popular use. Among the Jews there were several dialects spoken, as 
the East Aramean or Chaldee, and the West Aramzan or Syriac ; which suffered 
various alterations from the places where the Jews were dispersed; so that the 
original Hebrew was known comparatively to few, and those who were conversant in 
Syriac might not be acquainted with the Chaldee. If therefore this Epistle had been 
written in biblical Hebrew, the learned few only could have read it; and had it 
been written in either of the other dialects, a part only of the Jews could have 
perused it. 

2. By writing in Hebrew, the author of this Epistle could have instructed only 
his own nation; and his arguments would have availed only with the pious few, 
while the unbelieving multitude would in all probability have ridiculed his doc- 
trines, and misrepresented them to the uninformed and to strangers. But, by writ- 
ing the Epistle in Greek, which language, we have seen, was at that time univer- 
sally known and understood, he instructed his own countrymen, and also explained 
the Christian covenant to the Gentiles.” 


The preceding is a summary of the arguments adduced on this 
much litigated point: and upon the whole, we are compelled to draw 
the conclusion, that the original language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews must have been GREEK. The reader, however, will adopt 
which opinion he deems best supported concerning the Hebrew or 
Greek original of this Epistle. If he prefer the former, it may be 
satisfactory to him to be reminded that the circumstance of this 
Epistle being jirst written in Hebrew, and then translated into 
Greek, by no means affects its genuineness and authenticity. 

III. The next object of inquiry respects the AurHoR of this 
Epistle, some ascribing it to Barnabas, the companion of Paul; 
others to Clement of Rome, to the evangelist Luke, to Silas or Sil- 
vanus, or to Apollos; and the Christian church generally to the 
apostle Paul. 

Tertullian? was the first who ascribed this Epistle to Barnabas, 


‘ Dr. Owen has ably treated this topic in his fifth exercitation on the Hebrews, vol. i. 
pp. 46—53. folio edition. Calmet, Comment. Literal. tom. viii. pp. 631, 632. Stuart’s 
Commentary, vol. i. pp. 282—285. Calvin and several other divines have laid much stress 
upon the rendering of the Hebrew word N73 by διαθήκη, which denotes either testament 
or covenant: and Michaelis has acknowledged that this is the most specious of all the 
arguments adduced to prove that the Epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in 
Greek. But Braunius affirms that it proves nothing either way. Proleg. in Ep. ad Hebr. 
p. 25. The objections to this Epistle of Drs. Schulz and Seyffarth, grounded on the mode 
in which its author quotes and appeals to the Old Testament (and also on particular 
phrases and expressions), are examined in detail, and most satisfactorily refuted by 
Professor Stuart. (Commentary, vol. i. pp. 205—252., or pp. 236—290. of the London 
edition.) 

* Francisci Junii Parallela Sacra, lib. 3, 6. 9. in Ep. ad Hebr. tom. i. p. 1595. edit. 
Geneve, 1613. 

3 De Pudicitia, ¢, 20. 
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and his opinion was adopted by Cameron, and subsequently by Dr. 
Storr; but it rests on mere conjecture, for Tertullian cites no autho- 
rity, and does not even say that this opinion was received by the 
church. He is also contradicted by Clement of Alexandria}, who 
mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews as St. Paul’s; to which we may 
add, that the style of the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas differs so 
widely from that of the letter to the Hebrews, as to prove that they 
could not have been written by the same person. Further, it appears 
from Heb. xiii. 24. that this Epistle was written from Italy, where 
there is no evidence that Barnabas ever went. Philastrius? relates, 
that at the end of the fourth century many persons attributed this 
Epistle to Clement of Rome; but this notion is contradicted by the 
fact that Clement has himself repeatedly quoted this Epistle. 

The same author also informs us that some ascribed it to Luke; 
and this hypothesis has been adopted by Grotius and by Janssens, on 
account of a supposed resemblance of style between the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the writings of Luke, and especially on account of 
the greater elegance of style and choice of words discoverable in this 
Epistle than is to be found in Paul’s other letters. But to this 
hypothesis there are several objections. For, 1. Luke was a Gentile 
by birth, and could not have acquired that intimate knowledge of 
the Hebrew literature and religion which Paul possessed, who was 
instructed by Gamaliel and other celebrated Jewish teachers. 2. If 
Luke wrote this Epistle, why did he not rather inscribe it to the 
Greeks, who were his countrymen? 3. Ecclesiastical antiquity is 
totally silent concerning this Epistle as being written by that Evan- 
gelist, to whom all the primitive Christian writers unanimously 
ascribe the Gospel which bears his name, and also the Acts of the 
Apostles. 4. The author of this Epistle addresses the Hebrews 
(xii. 18, 19.) as persons among whom he had preached the Gospel : 
and as it no where appears that Luke had preached to the converted 
Jews, it follows that he could not be the author of this Epistle. 

Among the modern writers, C. F. Boehme, in his Latin translation 
of this Epistle, ascribes it to Silas or Silvanus (by whom he imagines 
it was directed to the church at Antioch)? ; and the illustrious reformer 
Luther thought that this Epistle was written by Apollos, who is 
mentioned in Acts xvill. 24. 28. as being an eloquent man, mighty in 
the Scripture, fervent in spirit, and one that convinced the Jews out 
of the Scripture itself; all which characters unquestionably are found 
in the Epistle to: the Hebrews. But both these conjectures are 
totally unsupported by historical testimony, no mention whatever 
being made of any Epistle or other writing as being composed either 
by Silas or by Apollos. Some weight would certainly have attached 
to Luther’s conjecture, if the excellent qualities ascribed to Apollos 
had been peculiar to him, or if they had not all been found in Paul 
in a more eminent degree than in Apollos.. But Paul being endowed 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c.34. See the passage also in Lardner, 8γο. vol. ii. p. 211.; 
Ato. vol. i. p. 394, 

2 Her. c. 89. Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. p. 500; 4to. vol. i. p. 522, 

* Hpistola ad Hebraos, Preefat. pp. xl.—xlviii, (Lipsis, 1825, 8yo.) 
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with more ample gifts and excellencies than Apollos, and being also 
a divinely constituted apostle, the conjecture of Luther necessarily 
falls to the ground.,! 

We are now to consider the evidence, both external and internal, 
for the opinion which has generally prevailed in the Christian church, 
viz. that the Epistle to the Hebrews is the genuine production of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles. 

1, EXTERNAL EVIDENCE oR HisToricaL TEsTIMoNyY. 

[1.1 Jn the first place, ἐξ is acknowledged to be the production of Paul 
by the apostle Peter in his second Epistle (111. 15, 16.); from which 


passage it is evident, 


(1.) That Peter had read all Paul’s letters. 

(2.) That Paul had written to those Christians to whom Peter was then writing, 
that is, to the believing Jews in general (2 Pet. i. 1.), and to those of the dispersion 
mentioned in 1 Pet. i. 1. Now, since there is no evidence to prove that this Epistle 
was lost, it follows that it must be that which is now inscribed to the Hebrews. 

(3.) That Paul wrote to them concerning the same topics which were the subjects 
of Peter’s Epistle. Thus Peter writes, that by Christ are given to us all things 
pertaining to life and godliness (2 Pet. i. 3, 4.), and that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, in whom the Father is well pleased with us, of whom the prophets spoke. These 
very topics are copiously discussed in Heb. i. to x. 19. Again, Peter exhorts them 
to faith and holiness (2 Pet, i. 5—16., ii. 15.) ; so also does Paul. (Heb. ii. 1—6., iii. 
1. 6—19.) Peter shows the danger of apostasy (2 Pet. ii. 20, 21.), and so does 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. (Heb. vi. 4—9.) Also as Peter, in the 
connection in which this sentence occurs, is speaking of the coming again of Christ, 
and the accompanying events, it may be pointed out that this Epistle speaks of the 
same hope. (x. 35—38.) 

(4.) In the Epistle mentioned by Peter, he seems to ascribe to Paul an eminency 
of wisdom. It was, he says, written according to the wisdom given to him. As Paul 
made use of that wisdom which had been conferred on him in writing all his other 
Epistles, so there is no doubt that he exerted the same wisdom, zeal, and love in 
writing the Epistle to the Hebrews: but, in the passage now under consideration, 
Peter eminently distinguishes that apostle’s wisdom. He does not refer to Paul’s 
spiritual wisdom in general, in the knowledge of the will of God and of the 
mysteries of the Gospel; but he particularly alludes to the especial holy prudence 
which Paul has displayed in the composition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whom 
the structure of his arguments was singularly adapted to convince, if unbelievers : 
while his warnings and encouragements were admirably calculated to animate the 
believing Hebrews to constancy and fortitude in the faith of the Gospel. At the 
same time, nothing more clearly shows the singular wisdom which Peter asserts to 
ke manifest in this letter, than Paul’s condescension to the capacities, prejudices, 
and affections of those to whom he wrote and whom he constantly urged with their 
own principles and concessions. 

(5.) That Peter affirms there were some things discussed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which were hard or difficult to be understood (δυσνόητά τινα). Now Paul 
explicitly states (Heb. v. 11.) that some of the topics which he was to discuss in 
that Epistle were δυσερμήνευτα, hard to be uttered, or difficult to be interpreted, 
and consequently hard to be understood ; particularly the topic he immediately had 
in view, viz. the typical nature of the person of Melchisedek. Or if it refer to the 
priesthood of Christ, that would be still more “hard to be uttered,” because it 
implies not only his being constituted a priest after this typical order, but also his 
paying down the ransom for the sins of the whole world, and his satisfaction of 
divine justice by this sacrifice, and thus opening the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. Topics like these it would be difficult for the apostle to explain in a 
proper manner to the Hebrews ; not because they were in themselves abstruse, but 


1 Tt is adopted, however, by Dindorf, in his Excursus ad J. A. Ernesti Lectiones Acade- 
micas in Epistolam ad Hebreos, p. 1180. 8vo. Lipsiz, 1815. 
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because the Hebrews were dull of apprehension, through their prejudiced attach- 
ment to the Levitical law and priesthood.? 


The preceding considerations will show that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the identical letter which Peter had in view. We have 
insisted the more strenuously upon his testimony, because, as he was 
an inspired apostle, we think his evidence sufficient to determine the 
controversy respecting this Epistle, and to demonstrate (notwith- 
standing the sceptical declaration of Michaelis to the contrary) that 
it is a genuine and inspired production of the illustrious apostle Paul. 
There are, however, many other testimonies to prove the same point, 
which we shall now proceed to state; each of them singly out- 
balancing the weight of the conjectures advanced against it, but all 
of which, taken collectively, furnish such a body of evidence in 
favour of Paul being the author of this Epistle as can be adduced 
for no other ancient anonymous writing whatever. We therefore 
proceed to remark, 

[ii.] Secondly, that the testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity decidedly 
ascribes this Epistle to Paul. 


(1.) Among the Fathers of the Greex or Eastern Cuurcn, who wrote in the 
Greek language, we find allusions to it in Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew, 4.p. 140. It is often cited as Paul's, without any hesitation, by 
Clement of Alexandria, about the year 194. It is received and quoted as Paul’s 
by Origen about 230.* Τὸ was also received as the apostle’s by Dionysius, bishop 
of Alexandria, in 247. It is plainly referred to by Theognostus of Alexandria 
about 282. It appears to have been received by Methodius about 292, by Pam- 
philus about 294, and by Archelaus bishop of Mesopotamia at the beginning of the 
fourth century, by the Manicheans in the fourth, and by the Paulicians in the 
seventh century. It was received and ascribed to Paul by Alexander bishop of 
Alexandria in the year 313, and by the Arians in the fourth century. Eusebius, 
bishop of Czesarea, about 315, says, “‘ There are fourteen Epistles of Paul before 
the public and well known: but yet there are some who have rejected {τινες 
ἠ“ετήκασι) that to the Hebrews, alleging, in behalf of their opinion, that it was not 


Ξ 


1 To the preceding argument it has been objected, that the Epistle particularly intended 
by Peter may be that written to the Romans, in which St. Paul speaks to the Jews by 
name (ii. 17.), and in which there is an exhortation to account the long-suffering of God 
to be salvation, or that which leads to repentance. But to this objection Whitby has well 
replied, (1.) That what is written in the Epistle to the Romans is addressed to the un- 
believing Jews only, whereas Peter writes to the brethren (2 Pet. iii. 12.), the beloved 
(verses 1. 14, 17.), to those who had received like precious faith. (i. 1.) He therefore could 
not mean the Jews of whom Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Romans. Nor (2.) can that 
Epistle with propriety be said to be written to the dispersed Jews, because it is addressed 
to those at Rome only (Rom. i. 7.), and chiefly to the Gentiles there (i. 13.,xi. 13., xv. 15. 16.) 
—(3.) The words of Paul in Rom. ii. are not an exhortation to count the long-suffering 
of God salvation, but a reproof for despising this long-suffering: whereas in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (xii.) he commends their patience under sufferings, and assures them that it 
would obtain salvation; and that, if they lived by faith, their Lord would come, and would 
not tarry. To which we may add, that in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 9., xii. 14. 18. 24.) 
mention is made of the introduction of the righteous into the heavenly country, which is 
one of the topics mentioned in the second Epistle of Peter. 

2 The words of Origen (who was of opinion that the ideas were those of Paul, though 
not the style,) are very remarkable. He says that “not without cause did the ancients 
transmit this [epistle] as Paul’s.” (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. ο, 25.) Now, it is very 
certain that the churches and writers, who were ancients with respect to Origen, must have 
conversed with the apostles themselves, or at least with their successors, And since this 
tradition was ancient in the times of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, about one hundred 
and thirty years after the Epistle was written, it must have had its rise in the days of 
Paul himself, and so cannot reasonably be contested. 
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received by the church of the Romans as a writing of Paul.” 1 It is often quoted 
by Eusebius himself as Paul’s and as sacred Scripture. This Epistle was received 
by Athanasius without any hesitation. In his enumeration of Paul’s fourteen 
Epistles, this is placed next after the two to the Thessalonians and before the 
Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The same order is observed in the 
Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to him. This Epistle is received as Paul’s by 
Adamantius, author of a dialogue against the Marcionites, in 330, and by Cyril of 
Jerusalem in 348. This Epistle is also received as Paul’s by Epiphanius about 
368; by the Apostolical Constitutions about the end of the fourth century; by 
Basil about 370 # by Gregory Nazianzen in 370; by Amphilochius also. But he 
says it was not universally received as Paul’s. It was received by Gregory Nyssen 
about 371; by Didymus of Alexandria about the same time; by Ephrem the 
Syrian in 370, and by the churches of Syria; by Diodorus of Tarsus in 378 ; by 
Hierax, alearned Egyptian, about the year 302; by Serapion, bishop of Thmuis 
in Egypt, about 347; by Titus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, about 362; by 
Theodore, bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, about the year 394; by Chrysostom in 
the year 398 ; by Severian, bishop of Gabala in Syria, in 401 ; by Victor of Antioch 
about 401; by Palladius, author of a life of Chrysostom, about 408 ; by Isidore of’ 
Pelusium about 412; by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, in 412; by Theodoret in 
423; by Eutherius, bishop of Tyana in Cappadocia, in 431; by Socrates, the 
ecclesiastical historian, about 440; by Euthalius in Egypt about 458 ; and, pro- 
bably, by Dionysius, falsely called the Areopagite; by the author of the Questiones 
et Responsiones, once ascribed to Justin Martyr, but rather written in the fifth 
century. It is in the Alexandrian manuscript written in the fifth century, and in 
the Stichometry of Nicephorus about 806 ; and is received as Paul’s by Cosmas of 
Alexandria about 535; by Leontius of Constantinople about 610; by John 
Damascen in 730; by Photius about 858 ; by Gicumenius about the year 950 ; and 
by Theophylact in 1070. 

(2.) Among the Fathers of the Larry or WEsTERN CuuRCH, we may first cite 
Clement, who was bishop of Rome, though he wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians 
in Greek a.p. 96, or, according to some critics, about the year 70. In this Epistle 
there are several allusions or references to the Epistle to the Hebrews.? Irenzus, 
bishop of Lyons about 178, we are assured by Eusebius, cited some passages out of 
this Epistle in a work now lost ; nevertheless it does not appear that he received it 
as St. Paul’s. By Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, about the year 200, this 
Epistle is ascribed to Barnabas. Caius, about 212, supposed to have been pres- 
byter in the church of Rome, reckoning up the Epistles of St. Paul, mentioned 
thirteen only, omitting that to the Hebrews. Hippolytus, who flourished about 
220, did not receive the Epistle to the Hebrews as St. Paul’s. This Epistle is not 
quoted by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, about 248 and afterwards, nor does it 


1 Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. iii. c. 8. It does not follow that the τινες of Eusebius were 
writers; but even if they were, they did not appeal to older Greek writers, but only to the 
Roman church. This word τινες --- some — indicates merely an exception to the general 
opinion of the Greeks, there being some who were influenced by respect or prepossession 
for the Romans: and this exception is itself a proof that the Greek Church at large ac- 
knowledged this Epistle as a production of the apostle Paul, according to the well known 
principle exceptio firmat regulam. The fact, that the Arians were the first in the Greek 
churches, whom history charges with denying Paul to be the author of this Epistle, adds no 
ordinary degree of weight to the declarations of Eusebius; and recommends his character 
as a historian, whom no predilection for a party could betray into a departure from his- 
torical truth. Hug’s Introduction, ii. § 146. Schmucker’s Biblical Theology, vol. i. p. 109. 

2 Tt is a singular circumstance that no book of the New Testament has been so fre- 
quently quoted by Clement as the Epistle to the Hebrews. Prof. Stuart has arranged his 
quotations under four different classes; viz. 1. Passages in which the exact words, or 
nearly so, of the Epistle, are cited ;—-2. Passages containing the same sentiment, with 
more or less contraction of the expression, or an exchange of the original word for a 
synonymous one;—3. Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; or in which the style or phraseology of this Epistle is more or less exhibited ;— 
and, 4. Passages similar to texts in the Old Testament, but which Clement probably 
quoted from the Epistle to the Hebrews. These different classes of quotations Prof. 
Stuart has elucidated with many valuable observations, for which the reader is necessarily 
xeferred to his Commentary, vol, i. pp. 77—84., or pp. 94—105. of the London edition, 
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appear to have been received by Novatus, or Novatian, presbyter of Rome, about 
251; nevertheless, it was in after-times received by his followers. It may be 
thought by some that this Epistle is referred to by Arnobius about 306, and 
Lactantius about the same time. It is plainly quoted by another Arnobius in the 
fifth century. It was received as Paul’s by Hilary of Poictiers about 354; and 
by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, about the same time, and by his fol- 
lowers; it was also received as Paul’s by C. M. Victorinus. Whether it was re- 
ceived by Optatus of Milevi in Africa, about 370, is doubtful. It was received as 
Paul’s by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374 ; by the Priscillianists about 378. 
About the year 380 was published a commentary upon thirteen Epistles of Paul 
only, ascribed to Hilary, deacon of Rome. It was received as Paul’s by Philaster, 
bishop of Brescia in Italy, about 380; but he takes notice that it was not then re- 
ceived by all. His successor Gaudentius, about 387, quotes this Epistle as Paul’s ; 
it is also readily received as Paul’s by Jerome about 392; and he says it was 
generally received by the Greeks, and the Christians in the East, but not by all 
the Latins.1 It was received as Paul’s by Ruffinus in 397; it is also in the cata- 
logue of the third council of Carthage in 397. It is frequently quoted by Augus- 
tine as Paul’s. In one place he says, “ It is of doubtful authority with some, but 
he was inclined to follow the opinion of the churches in the East, who received it 
among the canonical Scriptures.” It was received as Paul's by Chromatius, bishop 
of Aquileia in Italy, about 401; by Innocent, bishop of Rome, about 402; by 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola in Italy, about 403. Pelagius about 405 wrote a com- 
mentary upon thirteen Epistles of Paul, omitting that to the Hebrews; neverthe- 
less it was received by his followers. It was received by Cassian about 424; by 
Prosper of Aquitaine about 434, and by the authors of the works ascribed to him ; 
by Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, in 434; by Sedulius about 818 ; by Leo, bishop of 
Rome, in 440; by Salvian, presbyter of Marseilles, about 440; by Gelasius, 
bishop of Rome, about 496; by Facundus, an African bishop, about 540; by 
Junilius, an African bishop, about 556; by Cassiodorus in 556; by the author of 
the imperfect work upon Matthew, about 560; by Gregory, bishop of Rome, about 
590; by Isidore of Seville about 596; and by Bede about 701, or the beginning 
of the eighth century.” 


From the preceding testimonies it is evident, that within about 
thirty years at most after this Epistle was written, “ it had acquired 


! The non-recognising of this Epistle as St. Paul’s production “ by all the Latins,” ac- 
cording to Jerome, and the circumstance of its being “ of doubtful authority with some ” in 
the Latin Church, according to Augustine, are thus accounted for by Hug. The Western 
Church was kept actively employed by the Montanists. In vindication of their tenet, that 
those guilty of grievous transgressions should be irrevocably cut off from the church, they 
relied especially on Hebrews vi. 4, 5. as we learn from Tertullian (de Pudicitia, ο. 20.) 
and Jerome (ady. Jovinian, 1. ii. ¢. 3.): on which account the ministers of the Latin 
Church made cautious and sparing use of this Epistle. Not long probably after the death 
of Irenzeus, the presbyter Caius assumed the tone of clamorous opposition against this 
Epistle, in a work which he published against the Montanists: and from that time this 
opinion was adopted by the greater part of the Latin Church. Even the Montanists 
themselves receded from their original position on this subject, and in their polemical 
works received this Epistle only as far as its authority was acknowledged by their opponents, 
namely, as a production of an apostolical teacher, Barnabas, or Clement, &c. About forty 
years after Caius’s attack, arose the Novatians; who, as we learn from Jerome, Augustine, 
Epiphanius, Theodoret, and others, also used the passage Heb. vi. 4, 5. as the principal 
defence of their tenets. While the Greeks were calm spectators of the contest, and evaded 
the argument from Heb. vi. by their interpretations, the Latin churches were led by the 
pressure of circumstances to deny the authority of the book, whose contents they were 
unable to refute. But the Latin churches had no ecclesiastical tradition, no authority of 
earlier churches to which they could appeal: the whole controversy proceeded on the 
ground of internal evidence. It was for this reason that Jerome and Augustine could not 
adopt the opinion of the church to which they belonged; because they were convinced of 
the contrary by the testimony of the ancients: and their influence tended to give, at a sub- 
sequent day, a different turn to the opinion of the Latin Church. Schmucker’s Biblical 
Theology, vol. i. pp. 115, 116. Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. 88. 144—149. 

2 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 391—395.; 4to. vol. iil. pp. 329—331. In his notes 
there are references to the various parts of the preceding volumes, in which the extracts 
from the above-named Fathers are to be found, 
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such currency and credit, that the church at Rome, the metropolitan 
of the world, in a letter addressed by Clement their bishop to the 
church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a book of divine 
authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and acknow- 
ledement of it by the Corinthian church, similar to their own. 
Further, Justin Martyr has evidently appealed to its contents as 
sacred, A.D. 140; about which time, or not long after, it was in- 
serted among the canonical books of the New Testament by the 
churches of the East and West: and consequently it must have had, 
at a period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit 
not at all or at most very little inferior to that of other acknowledged 
books of the New Testament.”? : 

2. INTERNAL EVIDENCE THAT THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
IS THE GENUINE PRODUCTION OF ST. ῬΑ. 

[i.] In the first place, Paul cherished an ardent zeal and affection 
towards his kinsmen according to the flesh. (Rom. ix. 1—4. &c.) 


And can we think it likely that he should never write to those who were so ex- 
ceedingly dear to him? Knowing their prejudices concerning the Levitical law, 
what subject could he select more appropriate for their instruction and edification 
than the abrogation of the Levitical priesthood, and the surpassing excellence of 
Christ’s person and office, especially of his true, spiritual, and eternal priesthood, 
of which the Levitical priesthood was but a shadow, and of which the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews has treated so largely ? 


[ii.] Secondly, If an author’s method of treating his subjects, to- 
gether with his manner of reasoning, is a sure mark by which he may 
be ascertained (as all good judges of composition allow), we shall with- 
out hesitation pronounce Paul to be the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

(1.) The general arrangement or method pursued in this Epistle 
corresponds with that of Paul in his other Epistles. 


His method of procedure is the same with that of his other Epistles, which was 
also peculiar to him. He first lays down the doctrinal mysteries of the Gospel, 
vindicating them from oppositions and exceptions ; and then he descends to exhort- 
ations to obedience, deduced from them, with an enumeration of those moral duties 
of which it was necessary to remind those Christians to whom he wrote. In this 
respect the Epistle to the Hebrews bears the greatest resemblance to the Epistle to 
the Galatians, and especially that addressed to the Romans. Like them, the former 
’ half of this Epistle (ch. ix. 19.) is principally doctrinal, but with occasional ex~ 
hortations intermixed, which the strength of the writer’s feelings plainly appears 
to have forced from him. From ch. x. 20. to the end, the Epistle is hortatory and 
practical. “Inthe Epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, the 
writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those whom he addressed, 
in order that he may be delivered from the power of persecution ; and he follows this 
request with a petition, that the God of Peace —6 @cos τῆς epnyvns — might be with 
them, and concludes with an Amen. (Rom. xv. 30—33.) The very same order, 
petition, style, and conclusion, appear at the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
(xiii. 18—21.) The writer begs an interest in their prayers, that he may be restored 
to them the sooner ; commends them to the God of Peace (an expression used no 
where else but in St. Paul’s writings and in the Epistle to the Hebrews) ; and 
concludes with an Amen.”? Similar coincidences as to method occur in the Epistles 
on Sth EAE ef a Ne Bierce Dp i> oD: σα Byte 


1 Stuart’s Commentary, vol. i. p. 109. 

? Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, vol. i. pp. 152, 153.; or Pps 
185—187. of the London edition. Schmidii Hist. et Vindicatio Canonis, pp. 665, 666. 
Owen on the Hebrews, vol. i. Exercitation 2. 
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to the Ephesians and Colossians (Professor Stuart adds, to the Philippians and 
Thessalonians also) ; which conclude with an Amen before the salutation. 


(2.) In this letter, we find that overflowing of sentiment, briefly ex- 
pressed, which distinguishes Paul from every other sacred writer. 


“ Therein also are abrupt transitions from the subject in hand to something sub- 
ordinate, but at the same time connected with it ; which, having pursued for a little 
while, the writer returns to his subject! and illustrates it by arguments of great 
force, couched sometimes in a short expression, and sometimes in a single word, — 
all which are peculiar to Paul. In this Epistle, likewise, contrary to the practice of 
other writers, but in Paul’s manner, we meet with many elliptical expressions, which 
are to be supplied either from the foregoing or from the following clauses. In it 
also, as in Paul’s acknowledged Epistles, we find reasonings addressed to the 
thoughts of the reader, and answers to objections not proposed ; because, being 
obvious, the writer knew they would naturally occur, and therefore needed to be 
removed. Lastly, after Paul’s manner, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has subjoined to his reasonings many exhortations to piety and virtue; all which, 
to persons who are judges of writing, plainly point out the apostle Paul as the 
author of this Epistle.” * 


(3.) Many things in this Epistle (too numerous and indeed too 
obvious*to require any enumeration) evidently manifest that its author 
was not only mighty in the Scriptures, but also exceedingly well skilled 
in the customs, practices, opinions, traditions, expositions, and applica- 
tions of Scripture, then received in the Jewish church. 


“In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find such enlarged views of the divine dis- 
pensations respecting religion; such an extensive knowledge of the Jewish Serip- 
tures, according to their ancient and true interpretation, which Paul, no doubt, 
learned from the celebrated doctors under whose tuition he studied in his younger 
years at Jerusalem; such a deep insight also into the most recondite meanings of 
these Scriptures, and such admirable reasonings founded thereon for the confirma- 
tion of the Gospel revelation, as, without disparagement to the other apostles, 
seem to have exceeded, not their natural abilities and education only, but even 
that degree of inspiration with which they were endowed. None of them but 
Paul’,.who was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and who profited in the Jewish 
religion and learning above many of his fellow-students, and who, in his riper years, 
was intimately acquainted with the learned men of his own nation (Acts ix. 1, 2. 14., 
xxvi. 4, 5.), and whe was called to the apostleship by Christ himself, when for that 
purpose he appeared to him from heaven,—nay, who was caught up by Christ 
ce He third heaven, — was equal to the subjects treated of in this most admirable 

pistle.” 4 


[iii.] In the third place, Not only does the general scope of this 
Epistle tend to the same point, on which St. Paul lays so much stress 
in his other Epistles, namely, that we are justified and obtain salvation 
only through Jesus Christ, and that the Mosaic institutions cannot 
effect this object ; but there are various DOCTRINAL PROPOSITIONS in 
this Epistle, which are found in the other acknowledged Epistles of 
Paul. 

Professor Stuart and M. De Groot have discussed this subject at 
length, especially the former: our limits will only permit a very few 


1 Of these parentheses sce an example in Heb, i. 2—4., in which the truth of the Gospel 
is argued from the dignity of Christ’s person; in verse 5. the discourse is continued from 
the first verse. See other instances in Heb. iii. 7—11. 14. and iv. 2, &c. 

? Macknight’s Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Sect. I. § iii. 

® [In these remarks Macknight seems to leave all proper inspiration out of sight; his 
argument is therefore so far affected. | 

* Macknight’s Preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Sect. I, § iii. 
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examples to be given, showing the superiority of the Gospel over 
the Mosaic dispensation : — 

1. As to the superior degree of RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE imparted 
by the Gospel. 


“In his acknowledged Epistles, Paul calls Judaism τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κοσμοῦ (Gal. iv. 
3.), the elements or rudiments of the world, that is, the elements or principles of a 
religion accommodated to the ignorant and imbecile men of the present age or 
world; and again, τὰ ἀσθενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα (Gal. iv. 9.), weak and beggarly 
elements, to denote its imperfection. He represents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι 
(Gal. iv. 3.), who are in a state of nonage and pupilage, or in the condition of ser- 
vants rather than that of heirs. (Gal. iv. 1.) On the other hand, Christains attain to 
a higher knowledge of God (Gal. iv. 9.): they are no more as servants, but become 
sons, and obtain the privileges of adoption. (Gal. iv. 5,6.) They are represented as 
τέλειοι (1 Cor. xiv. 20.) ; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἀνδρὰς τελείους. (Eph. iv. 11—13.) Christianity leads them to see the glorious 
displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled face, that is, clearly 
(2 Cor. iii. 18.); while Judaism threw a veil over these things. (2 Cor. ii. 13.) 
Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its votaries, διακονία τοῦ πνεύματος (2 Cor. 
iii. 8.), while Judaism was engraven on tablets of stone, ἐντετυπωμένη ἐν τοῖς λίθοις. 
(2 Cor. ili. 7.)” 

Let us now compare the preceding sketch of the apostle’s views on this point, as 
contained in his acknowledged Epistles, with those which are developed in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

“This Epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times past spake 
to the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken to us by his Son. 
(Heb. i. 1., ii. 1.) Judaism was revealed only by the mediation of angels (ii. 2.), 
while Christianity was revealed by the Son of God, and abundantly confirmed by 
miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. (11. 8, 4.) The ancient covenant was imperfect 
with respect to the means which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge; but 
the new covenant provides that all shall know the Lord from the least to the 
greatest. (viii. 9—11.) The law was only a sketch or imperfect representation of 
religious blessings ; while the Gospel profters the blessings themselves. (x.1.) The 
worthies of ancient times had only imperfect views of spiritual blessings, while 
Christians enjoy them in full measure. (xi. 39, 40.)”? 


2. As to the views which the Gospel displays concerning GOD the 
Father, in the bestowment of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


No one has spoken so frequently as St. Paul concerning the Holy Spirit, nor has 
any one of the inspired writers adduced the gifts of the Holy Spirit as an argument 
for the truth of the Gospel, besides St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. (See 1 Cor. xiv. 22. &c.) The apostle expressly uses the word pepiZw, 
to distribute, with regard to these gifts, in Rom. xii, 3. and 2 Cor. vii. 17.; and in 
. Heb. ii. 4. he says that the mission of the apostles was confirmed by God with 
divers miracles, and Πνεύματος ‘Ayiov μερίσμοις, distributions or gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. These gifts, St. Paul exclusively affirms, are variously imparted according 
to the will of God (Rom. xii. 3—6., Eph. iv. 7., and especially 1 Cor. xii. 4. 7—11. 
28.); and in the Epistle to the Hebrews these gifts are conferred κατὰ τὴν αὐτοῦ 
SéAnow, according to his will. 


3. Concerning the person and mediatorial office of the LORD JESUS 
Curisr. 

He is the Creator of all things (Col. i. 16., Eph. iii. 9., 1 Cor. viii. 6.), and by Him 
all things subsist. (Col. i. 17.) He is the image or likeness of God, εἴκων τοῦ Θεοῦ 
(2 Cor. iv. 4.) ; the image of the invisible God, εἴκων τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ adparod. (Col. 1. 15.) 
He being in the form of God, ἐν μορφῇ 9e0d,—that is, in the condition of God,— 


¥ Stuart’s Commentary, vol. i. pp. 143, 144. (174, 175. of the London edition.) In 
pp. 144—148. (175—178. of the London edition) he admirably illustrates the superiority 
of the motives to piety contained in the Gospel, as well as its superior efficacy in ensuring 
the happiness of mankind, and the perpetuity of the Christian dispensation, 
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humbled himself, assumed an inferior or humble station, —taking the condition of 
a servant, being made after the similitude of men, and being found in fashion as a 
man, he exhibited his humility by obedience, even to the death of the cross; where- 
fore God highly exalted him to supreme dignity; and he must reign till he hath 
put all things under his feet. (Phil. ii. 6—9., 1 Cor. xxv. 25—27.) 

Correspondent to these representations are the declarations in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The Son of God is affirmed to be the reflected splendour of the glory 
of God, that is, one in whom the divine majesty is conspicuous, the χαρακτὴρ 
ὑποστάσεως τοῦ Πατρὸς, the exact image, representation, or counterpart of the Father 
(i. 3.), by whom God made all things (i. 2.), and upholds the universe by his word. 
Yet he was in a state of humiliation, being made a little lower than the angels (ii. 9.) ; 
he assumed flesh and blood, “ in order that he might by his own death render null 
and void the destructive power of the devil. (ii. 14.) On account of the suffering 
of death he is exalted to a state of glory and honour. (ii. 9.) He endured the 
suffering of the cross, making no account of its disgrace, but having a regard to 
the reward set before him, which was a seat at the right hand of God. (xii. 2.) 
All things are put under his feet (ii. 8., x. 13.) ; where the very same passage from 
the Old Testament is quoted which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. xv. 25—28., and it is 
applied in the same manner.” ! 

But chiefly does St. Paul expatiate in his acknowledged Epistles on the death of 
Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the reconciliation of sinners to God by 
means of this sacrifice. He is there said to have come into the world to save sinners 
( Tim. i. 15.); to have died for us and for our sins (Tit. ii. 14., 1 Cor. xv. 3.), and 
to be a propitiation for our sins. (Rom. iii. 25.) In him we have redemption 
through his blood. (Eph. i. 7.) This salvation it was impossible to obtain by the 
law; it could only be effected by Jesus Christ, who accomplished what the law 
could not do. (Rom. iii. Z0—28., viii. 3., Gal. ii. 16.21.) Finally, Jesus is our 
constant Mediator and Intercessor with God. (1 Tim ii. 5., Rom vii. 34.) In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we find the same sentiments urged with the same ardour, 
particularly in chapters vii.—x. To adduce a few instances: Christ was offered to 
bear the sins of many. (Heb. ix.28.) He tasted death for every man. (Heb. ii. 9.) 
He put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. (Heb. ix. 26.) The Jewish offerings 
being altogether insufficient to make expiation, Christ has by his own blood once 
for all made expiation for sin. (ix. 9—15., x. 10—12. 14.19.) He is the Mediator 
of a new covenant (ix. 15., xii. 24.), which is better than the ancient one. (vii. 22., 
viii.) Exalted to the throne of the universe (ii. 6—10.), he appears in the presence 
of God for us (ix. 24.) ; he ever lives to make intercession for all that come unto 
God by him (vii. 25.); and he is ever able and ready to assist us. (iv. 14—16.) 
Many of the doctrines explained in this Epistle, particularly those concerning the 
mediation and intercession of Jesus Christ, are not mentioned by any of the in- 
spired writers, except Paul. 


[iv.] Fourthly, There is such a similarity between the modes of 
quotation and style of phraseology of this Epistle, and those which 
occur in the apostle’s acknowledged Epistles, as clearly shows that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is his undoubted production. 

Braunius, Carpzov, Langius, Schmidt, Lardner, Macknight, De 
Groot, and above all Professor Stuart, have adduced numerous in- 
stances at considerable length, from which the following have been 
abridged : — 

(1.) Modes of quotation and interpretations of some passages of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which are peculiarly Pauline, because they are to be 
found only in the writings of St. Paul. 


That the apostle should more abound with testimonies and quotations out of the 
Old Testament in this than his other Epistles, is nothing more than the subject of 


1 De Groot, de Epist. ad Hebraos, pp. 240, 241. Stuart’s Commentary, vol. i. p. 149. 
(or p. 182, of the London edition.) 
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which he treats, and the persons to whom he wrote, necessarily required. Thus, 
Psal. ii. 7. “ Thou art my Son: to-day I have begotten thee ;” is quoted and applied 
to Jesus (Heb. i. 5.), just as Paul, in his discourse to the Jews, in the synagogue of 
Antioch in Pisidia, cited and applied the same passage of Scripture to him. (Acts 
xiii. 23.) In like manner, the quotation and explanation of Psal. viii. 4. and of 
Psal. ex. 1., given by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 25. 27. are found in Heb. ii. 7, 8. So also 
the explanation of the covenant with Abraham (Heb. vi. 14. 18.) is nowhere found 
but in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. (iii. 8, 9. 14. 18.) 


(2.) Instances of agreement in the style and phraseology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged Epistles of Paul. 


7. ParticuLaR WorpDs, PECULIAR ΤῸ PAUL, OR WHICH ARE MOST FREQUENT IN 
His WRITINGS. 

Wetstein enumerates eleven instances, to which Schmidt has added forty-eight 
others. De Groot has considerably enlarged the list, which he refers to certain 
classes ; as also does Professor Stuart, who has given upwards of sixty examples.” 
Our limits will allow a few only to be subjoined. 

The word of God, in Paul, is a sword, μάχαιρα. (Eph. vi. 17., Heb. iv. 12.) 

Children in religion, that is, those who are comparatively ignorant and uninformed, 
are termed νήπιοι in 1 Cor. iii. 1., Eph. iv. 14., Rom. ii. 20., Gal. iv. 3., and Heb. 
v. 13.; and instruction for such persons is termed milk; and for strong persons 
(τέλειοι), or those who are well-taught, it is βρῶμα, meat, and στερεὰ τροφὴ, or strong 
meat, in 1 Cor. iii. 2. and Heb. v. 14.; and their advanced or mature state of Chris- 
tian knowledge is called τελειότης. 

Μεσιτης or Mediator, to denote Jesus Christ, is exclusively Pauline. (Gal. iii. 19, 
20., 1 Tim. ii. 5., Heb. viii. 6.) : 

‘AytaZew, to separate or sanctify, by the atonement of Christ, occurs in Eph. v. 
26., Heb. ii. 11., x. 10., and xiii. 12. 

Σκία, a shadow, that is, a shadowing forth, or adumbration, as opposed to the 
perfect image, or delineation. (Col. ii. 17., Heb. viii. 5., x. 1.) 

‘Oporoyia, religious or Christian profession. (2 Cor. ix. 13.; Heb. iii. 1., iv. 14., 
x. 23. 

ae Θεοῦ, the house of God, that is, the Church. (1 Tim. iit. 15., Heb. iii. 6.) 

Κληρονόμος, Lord or possessor. (Heb. i. 2., Rom. viii. 17.) 

Karapyeiv, to annul, abolish, or abrogate. (Rom. iii. 3. 31., vi. 6., 1 Cor. i. 28., 
Gal. v. 11., Heb. ii. 14.) 

Σπέρμα τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ, the seed of Abraham, or Christians, occurs in Gal. iii. 29. and 
Heb. ii. 6. 

ii. Aconistic Expressions oR ALLUSIONS TO THE GAMES AND EXERCISES WHICH 
WERE THEN IN GREAT REPUTE, AND WERE FREQUENTLY SOLEMNISED IN GREECE AND 
oTHER PARTS oF THE RoMAN EMPIRE, AND PARTICULARLY AT JERUSALEM AND 
CmsarEA By Heron. (1 Cor. ix. 24., Phil. iii, 12—14., 2 Tim. ii. 5., iv. 6—8. 
compared with Heb. vi. 18., and xii. 1—3, 4. 12.) 


(3.) Coincidences between the exhortations in this Epistle and those 
in Paul’s other letters. 
See Heb. xii. 3. compared with Gal. vi. 9., 2 Thess. iii. 13., and Eph. 11. 13.; 


Heb. xii. 14. with Rom. xii. 18.; Heb. xiii. 1. 3, 4. with Eph. v. 2—4.; Heb. xiii. 
16. with Phil. iv. 18. See also Rom. xv. 26., 2 Cor. viii. 24. and ix. 13. 


1 Macknight’s Pref. to Ep. to the Hebrews. Sect. I. §iii. De Groot gives instances 
not only of the formulz of quotation, but also of the design with which the apostle intro- 
duces his quotations. (pp. 245, 246.) Prof. Stuart principally elucidates the mode of 
appealing to the Jewish Scriptures, and the apostle’s manner of reasoning. Commentary, 
vol. i. pp. 153—160., or pp. 187—195. of the London edition. 

2 Wetstein, Nov. Test. tom. ii. p. 386. Schmidii Hist. Canonis, pp. 662—664. De 
Groot, pp. 247—250. Stuart, vol. i. pp. 160—168., or pp. 196—204. of the London 
edition. 

8 [But Eph. vi. 17. says τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ πνεύματος ὅ ἐστι ῥῆμα θεοῦ, while in Heb. iv. 12. 
6 λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ is τομώτερος ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν μάχαιραν δίστομον. 
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(4.) Coincidences between the conclusion of this Epistle and the con- 
clusions of Paul’s Epistles, in several respects. 


Compare Heb. xii. 18. with Rom. xv. 30., Eph. vi. 18, 19., Col. iv. 3., 1 Thess. v. 
25., and 2 Thess. iii. 1.; Heb. xiii. 20, 21. with Rom. xv. 30—33., Eph. vi. 19— 
23., 1 Thess. v. 23., and 2 Thess. iii. 16.; Heb. xiii. 24. with Rom. xvi. 21—23., 
1 Cor. xvi. 19—21., 2 Cor. xiii. 13., Phil. iv. 21, 22.; Heb. xiii. 25. with 2 Thess. 
iii. 18., Col. iv. 18., Eph. vi. 24., 1 Tim. vi. 21., 2 Tim. iv. 22., and Tit. iii. 15. 


[v.] Lastly, Zhere are several circumstances, towards the close of 
this Epistle, which evidently prove that it was written by Paul. Thus, 


(1.) Heb. xiii. 23. The departure of Timothy is mentioned ; and we know from 
the commencement of the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, 
that he was with Paul during his imprisonment at Rome. 

(2.) Heb. xiii. 24. They of Italy salute you: the writer, therefore, was then in 
Italy, whither Paul was sent a prisoner, and where he resided two years (Acts 
xxviii. 30.) ; where also he wrote several Epistles which are still extant. 

(3.) Heb. x. 34. The apostle makes mention of his bonds, and of the compassion 
which the Hebrew Christians showed him in his sufferings, and during his imprison- 
ment, 

Now it is scarcely credible, that any other person in Italy, where Paul then was, 
should write to the Hebrew Christians, and therein make mention of his own bonds, 
and of Timothy being with him, who was a man unknown to them except through 
Paul, and not once intimate anything concerning his condition. Besides, the con- 
stant sign and token of Paul’s Epistles, which himself had publicly signified to be 
so (2 Thess. iii. 17, 18.), is subjoined to this: — Grace be with you all. (Heb. xiii, 
25.) That this was originally written with his own hand there is no ground to 
question; but rather appears to be so because it was written: for he affirms that 
it was his custom to subjoin that salutation with his own hand. Now this was an 
evidence to the persons to whom the original of the Epistle first came, but not to 
those who had only transcribed copies of it. The salutution itself was their token, 
being peculiar to Paul. And all these circumstances will yet receive some additional 
force from the consideration of.the time when this Epistle was written.1 


Is it possible that all these coincidences (which are comparatively 
a small selection) can be the effect of mere accident? The arrange- 
ment and method of treatment, the topics discussed, and the pecu- 
liarity of sentiments, words, and phrases, are all so exclusively 
Pauline, that no other person could have been its author, except the 
great apostle of the Gentiles. Yet, notwithstanding this strong 
chain of proof for the authenticity of this Epistle, doubts have still 
been entertained whether it is a genuine production of St. Paul. 
These doubts rest principally on the omission of the writer’s name, 
and the superior elegance of the style in which it is written. 


1, It is indeed certain that all the acknowledged Epistles of Paul begin with a 
salutation in his own name, and that most of them were directed from some par- 
ticular place, and sent by some special messengers; whereas the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is anonymous, and is not directed from any place, nor is the name of the 
messenger introduced by whom it was sent to Judza. These omissions, however, 
can scarcely be considered as conclusive against the positive testimony already 
adduced, And they are satisfactorily accounted for by Clement of Alexandria, 
and by Jerome, who intimate that as Jesus Christ himself was the peculiar apostle 
to the Hebrews (as acknowledged in this Epistle, iii. 1.), Paul declined, through 
humility, to assume the title of an apostle. ‘To which Theodoret adds, that Paul 
being peculiarly the apostle of the wncircumeision, as the rest were of the circum- 
cision (Gal. ii. 9., Rom. xi. 13.), he secrupled to assume any public character when 


' Schmidii Hist, Canonis, p. 665, Lardner’s Works, 8vo, yol. vi. pp. 402, 403.; 4to. 
vol. iii. p. 335. Owen on the Hebrews, part i. exercitation 2, 
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writing to the people of their charge. 116 did not mention his name, messenger, 
or the particular persons to whom it was sent, because (as Dr. Lardner judiciously 
remarks) such a long letter might give umbrage to the ruling powers at this crisis, 
when the Jews were most turbulent, and might endanger himself, the messenger, 
and those to whom it was directed. But they might easily know the author by the 
style, and also from the messenger, without any formal notice or superscription. 
But the absence of the apostle’s name is no proof that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was not written by Paul, or that it is a treatise or homily+, as some critics have 
imagined ; for, in our canon of the New Testament, there are Epistles universally 
acknowledged to be the productions of an inspired apostle, notwithstanding his 
name is nowhere inserted in them. The three Epistles of John are here intended, 
in all of which that apostle has omitted his name, for some reasons not now known. 
The first Epistle begins in the same manner as the Epistle to the Hebrews; and in 
the other two, he calls himself simply the elder or presbyter. That Paul, however, 
did not mean to conceal himself, we learn from the Epistle itself: —‘“ Know ye,” 
says he, “that our brother Timothy has been sent abroad, with whom, if he come 
shortly, J will see you.’* (Heb. xiii. 23.) The objection, therefore, from the 
omission of the apostle’s name, necessarily falls to the ground. 

2. With regard to the objection, that this Epistle is superior in point of style to 
Paul’s other writings, and therefore is not the production of that apostle, it is t6 be 
observed, that “there does not appear to be such a superiority in the style of this 
Epistle as should lead to the conclusion that it was not written by Paul. ‘Those 
who have thought differently have mentioned Barnabas, Luke, and Clement, as 
authors or translators of this Epistle. The opinion of Jerome was, that “ the senti- 
ments are the apostle’s, but the language and composition of some one else, who 
committed to writing the apostle’s sense, and, as it were, reduced into commentaries 
the things spoken by his master.” Dr. Lardner conjectures that Paul dictated the 
Epistle in Hebrew, and that another, who was a great master of the Greek lan- 
guage, immediately wrote down the apostle’s sentiments in his own elegant Greek; 
but who this assistant of the apostle was is altogether unknown. But surely the 
writings of Paul, like those of other authors, may not all have the same precise de- 
gree of merit ; and if, upon a careful perusal and comparison, it should be thought 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews is written with greater elegance than the acknow- 
ledged compositions of this apostle, it should also be remembered that the apparent 
design and contents of this Epistle suggest the idea of more studied composition, 
and yet that there is nothing in it which amounts to a marked difference of style.” 
Besides the sublime subject of this Epistle, the grand ideas which the apostle de- 
velopes with equal method and warmth, did not permit him to employ the negligent 
style of a familiar letter. On the other hand, there are the same construction of 
sentences, and the same style of expression, in this Epistle, which occur in no part 
of the Scriptures, except in St. Paul’s Epistles.‘ 


Upon the whole, we conclude with Braunius, Langius, Carpzov, 
Pritius, Whitby, Lardner, Macknight, Hales, Rosenmiiller, Bengel, 
Bishop Tomline, Janssens, De Groot, Professor Stuart, and almost 
every other modern commentator and biblical critic, that the weight 
of evidence, both external and internal, preponderates so greatly in 
favour of Paul, that we cannot but consider the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as written by that apostle; and that, instead of containing 
‘‘ far-fetched analogies and inaccurate reasonings” (as the opponents 
of our Saviour’s divinity and atonement affirm), its composition is 


1 The hypothesis of Berger, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was originally an homily, 
is examined and refuted by Prof. Stuart. Commentary, vol. i. pp. 4—7., or pp. 4—9. of 
the London edition. 

2 Michaelis thinks it highly improbable that Paul would visit Jerusalem again, and ex- 
pose his life to zealots there. But surely, Dr. Hales remarks, he might revisit Judea 
without incurring that danger. Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. p. 1130. 

8 Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, vol. i. pp. 455, 456. 

4 The objections of Bertholdt and others, taken from the style of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, are examined in detail, and refuted by Professor Stuart, vol. i, p. 180, et seq. 
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more highly wrought, and its language more finished, than any of 
Paul’s other Epistles, and that it affords a finished model of didactic 
writing. 

[The view taken above of the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the arguments by which it is supported, stand just in 
the form in which they were placed by the author, as the editor 
judged that it would be best to give separately his own view respect- 
ing the canonical authority of this Epistle, and the evidence respecting 
its authorship. There were two special reasons for this arrangement ; 
150, That this Epistle is the first of the books of the New Testament 
mentioned as yet which requires a special statement of the evidence 
in its favour, as meeting early doubts and difficulties, and not merely 
modern subjective notions; and, 2nd, Because the view taken by the 
editor of the evidence relative to the authorship is by no means as 
positive and definite as that of the author of the above remarks, and 
as to some of the arguments used they appear to the editor to prove 
no point of the case. 

Thus it is by no means certain that it was to this Epistle that 
Peter referred (2 Eph. iii. 15, 16.); the testimony of ecclesiastical 
antiquity is by no means decisive that it was written by St. Paul; 
the points of internal evidence differently affect different readers ; 
similarity of doctrinal statements and identity of sentiment only 
proves the unity of Christian truth laid down in the inspired Epistles. 
And those who are competent to form a judgment have not in general 
agreed with Professor Stuart, in opposition to the ancients, to whom 
Greek was vernacular, respecting the style of this Epistle. Indeed 
it was rather a bold step on the part of the Andover Professor to 
advance such positive statements before it was possible for him to 
have attained that apprehension of Greek which could alone qualify 
him to advance definite opinions. 

The authority of this Epistle was recognised in the earliest sub- 
apostolic writing which we possess—the Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians: he uses its language so frequently as to show that he 
was very familiar with it, and he seems also to assume that it was 
similarly known to the Corinthians. Now the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews claims authority, and thus he who approvingly used 
it as a basis of Christian teaching owned that he admitted and en- 
forced that authority. And this in the case of Clement is all the 
more important, seeing that he wrote at Rome in the name of “ the 
Church that sojourneth in Rome;” so that this Epistle was known 
and admitted then fully in the Vest, the region in which it was 
afterwards looked on in a different light. And thus in the second 
century it is not mentioned at all by the writer of the Canon in 
Muratori. Other Western writers did not know it, or else doubted 
as to its authorship or authority. Tertullian ascribed it to Barnabas ; 
and others, not admitting that it was Paul’s, seemed to have denied 
its authority. But whatever be said as to the authorship, Clement is 
an excellent witness that the apostolic church admitted its authority. 

So, too, Justin Martyr, in the second century, though he does not 
name any writer; while Clement of Alexandria seems to be the first 
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with whom we are acquainted who mentioned any name as that of its 
author. “He says that the Epistle to the Hebrews is Paul’s, but 
that it was written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew dialect, and that 
Luke, having carefully translated it, published it for the use of the 
Greeks. And that it is owing to the fact that he translated it that 
the complexion of this Epistle and that of the Acts is found to be 
the same.” He then accounts for the non-insertion of Paul’s name 
at the beginning. (See Euseb. H. E. vi. 14.) Clement may have 
had much better ground for ascribing this Epistle to Paul than he 
had for saying that it was a translation (which, indeed, seems to have 
been but an inference of his own mind), and /zs opportunities in the 
East and amongst Greeks were probably far greater than those of 
Tertullian a few years later. 

Origen plainly stated the difference of style between this Epistle 
and those which bear Paul’s name, but he says that it was not cause- 
lessly that the ancients had transmitted this Epistle as Paul’s — that 
is, in a general sense; for he adds, ‘‘ but who it was who wRoTE the 
Epistle God only knoweth.” (See Euseb. H. E. vi. 25.) I do not 
know how we can arrive at greater certainty now than was attainable 
sixteen hundred years ago. The. canonical authority of this Epistle 
is proved; that it is Pauline in a general sense seems just as certain; 
while the conclusions, which must be formed in a great measure on 
internal grounds, will differ according to the character and habit of 
mind of individual investigators, who will find that they see with the 
eyes of others the important point that its authority does not depend 
on our knowing the writer. | 

IV. With regard to the time when this Epistle was written, critics 
and commentators are not agreed, some referring it to A.D. 58, but 
the greater part placing it between A.D. 61 and 64. [ (as we be~ 
lieve) Paul was its author, the time when it was written may easily 
be determined; for the salutations from the saints in Italy (Heb. 
ΧΙ, 24.), together with the apostle’s promise to see the Hebrews 
shortly (23.), plainly intimates that his imprisonment was then either 
terminated, or on the point of being so. It was therefore written 
from Italy, perhaps from Rome, soon after the Epistles to the Co- 
lossians, Ephesians, and Philemon, and not long before Paul left 
Italy, viz. at the end of A.D. 62, or early in 63. It is evident from 
several passages, as Lardner and Macknight have observed, that it 
was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and probably, Pro- 
fessor Stuart thinks, but a short time before that event; for in Heb. 
vill, 4., ix. 25., x. 11., and xiii. 10., the temple is mentioned as then 
standing, and the Leyvitical sacrifices are noticed as being then offered. 

V. The occasion of writing this Epistle will be sufficiently ap- 
parent from an attentive review of its contents. The Jews did every 
thing in their power to withdraw their brethren who had been con- 
verted from the Christian faith. To persecutions and threats, they 
added arguments derived from the excellency of the Jewish religion. 
They observed, we may infer, that the law of Moses was given by 
the ministration of angels; that Moses was far superior to Jesus 
of Nazareth, who suffered an ignominious death; that the public 
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worship of God, instituted by their great legislator and prophet, was 
truly splendid, and worthy of Jehovah: while the Christians, on the 
contrary, had no established priesthood, no temple, no altars, no 
victims, &c. In opposition to such arguments, the apostle shows, 
what the learned doctors, scribes and elders at Jerusalem strongly 
denied, viz. that Jesus of Nazareth, whom they had lately put to 
death, was the Messiah, the Son of God, and far superior to the 
angels, to Moses, to the high-priest of the Old Testament, and to all 
other priests; that from his sufferings and death, which he endured 
for us, much greater and more lasting benefits have resulted to the 
whole human race, than the Jews ever derived from their temple 
service, and from the numerous rites and ordinances of the Levitical 
laws, which were absolutely inefficacious to procure the pardon of 
sin. The reality of the sacrifice of himself, which Christ offered for 
sin, is clearly demonstrated. From these and other arguments, the 
apostle proves that the religion of Jesus is much more excellent 
and perfect than that of Moses, and exhorts the Christian converts to 
constancy in the faith, and to the unwearied pursuit of all godliness 
and virtue. 

The great object of the apostle, therefore, in this Epistle, is to show 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and the excellency of his sacrifice in itself 
and in its results, when compared with the institutions of Moses; to 
prevent the Hebrews or Jewish converts from relapsing into those rites 
and ceremonies which were now abolished ; and to point out their total 
insufficiency, as means of reconciliation and atonement. The reason- 
ings are interspersed with numerous solemn and affectionate warnings 
and exhortations, addressed to different descriptions of persons. At 
length St. Paul shows the nature, efficacy, and triumph of faith, by 
which all the saints in former ages, having been accepted by God, 
were enabled to obey, suffer, and perform exploits, in defence of their 
holy religion; from which he takes oceasion to exhort them to stead- 
fastness and perseverance in the true faith. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews consists of three parts; viz., 


Part I. demonstrates the Deity of Christ by the explicit Declarations 
of Scripture. (ch. 1.—x. 18.) 


The proposition is, that Christ is the true God. (i. 1—3.) The 
proofs of this are, 


Sect. 1. His superiority to angels, by whom he is worshipped as 
their Creator and Lord. (i. 4—14.) 
Inference. — Therefore we ought to give heed to him. (ii. 1—4.) 
The superiority of Christ over angels asserted, notwithstanding 
his temporary humiliation in our nature (ii. 5—9.); without 
which he could not have accomplished the work of man’s re- 
demption (10—15.); and for this purpose he took not upon 
him the nature of angels, but that of his “ brethren” (in God’s 
purpose), seeing that he took not hold of angels, but of the seed 
of Abraham. (16—18.) 
Sect. 2. His superiority to Moses, who was only a servant, whereas 
Christ is Lord. (iii, 1—6.) 
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Application of this argument to the believing Hebrews, who are 
solemnly warned not to copy the example of their unbelieving 
ancestors who perished in the wilderness. (iii. 7—19., iv. 1 
—13. 

SECT. 3. Ἦν superiority to Aaron and all the other high priests 
demonstrated. Christ is the true high priest, adumbrated by 
Melchizedek and Aaron. (iv. 14—16., v.—viii.) In ch. vy. 1— 
14. and ch. vi. the apostle inserts a parenthetical digression, in 
which he reproves the Hebrew Christians for their ignorance of 
the Scriptures, and of the truth revealed by God. 

Sect. 4. The typical nature of the tabernacle and its furniture, 
and of the ordinances there observed. (ix. 1—10.) 

Sect. 5. The sacrifice of Christ is that true and only sacrifice by 
which all the Levitical sacrifices are abolished. (ix. 11—28., x. 1 
18.) 


Part II. The Application of the preceding Arguments and Proofs, 
(x. 19—39.—xiiil. 1—19.) in which the Hebrews are exhorted, 


Sect. 1. To faith, prayer, and constancy in the Gospel. (x. 19— 
25.) This exhortation is enforced by representations of the 
danger of wilfully renouncing Christ, after having received the 
knowledge of the truth, and is interspersed with warnings, ex- 
postulations, and encouragements, showing the nature, excel- 
lency, and efficacy of faith, illustrated by examples of the most 
eminent saints, from Abel to the end of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation. (x. 26—39., xi.) 

SEcT. 2. To patience and diligence in their Christian course, from 
the testimony of former believers, and by giving particular at- 
tention to the example of Christ, and from the paternal design 
and salutary effect of the Lord’s corrections. (xii. 1—13. 

Sect. 3. To peace and holiness, and to a jealous watchfulness 
over themselves and each other, enforced by the case of Esau. 
(xii, 14—17.) 

Sect. 4. To an obedient reception of the Gospel, and a reverential 
worship of God, from the superior excellency of the Christian 
dispensation, and the proportionably greater guilt and danger of 
neglecting it. (xii. 18—29.) 

Sect. 5. To brotherly love, hospitality, and compassion ; to charity, 
contentment, and the love of God. (xiii. 1—3.) 

Sect. 6. To recollect the faith and examples of their deceased 
pastors. (4—8.) 

ΒΟΥ, 7. To watchfulness against false doctrines in regard to the 
sacrifice of Christ. (9—12.) 

Sect. 8. To willingness to bear reproach for him, and thanksgiving 
to God, (xiii. 13—15.) 

Sect. 9. To subjection to their pastors, and prayer for the apostle. 
(xiii. 16—19.) 


Part III. The Conclusion, containing a Prayer for the Hebrews, and 
Apostolical Sulutations. (xiii. 20—25.) 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Hales observes, is a masterly 
supplement to the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, and also a 
luminous commentary on them; showing that all the legal dispensa- 
tion was originally designed to be superseded by the new and better 
covenant of the Christian dispensation, in a connected chain of argu- 
ment, evincing the profoundest knowledge of both. The internal 
excellence of this Epistle, as connecting the Old Testament and the 
New in the most convincing and instructive manner, and elucidating 
both more fully than any other Epistle, or perhaps than all of them, 
places its divine inspiration beyond all doubt. We here find the 
great doctrines, which are set forth in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, stated, proved, and applied to practical purposes, in the most 
impressive manner.! 


CHAP. XXIV. 


ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN GENERAL. 


I. Tue Epistles of Paul are followed in the modern arrangement of 
the canon of the New Testament by seven Epistles, bearing the 
names of the apostles James, Peter, Jude, and John.?, For many 
centuries these Epistles have been generally termed Catholic E/istles, 
—an appellation for which several conjectures have been assigned, 

1. Salmeron and others have imagined that they were denominated 
Catholic or general Epistles, because they were designed to be tran- 
scribed and circulated among the Christian churches, that they might 
be perused by all; for they contain that one catholic or general doc- 
trine, which was delivered to the churches by the apostles of our 
Saviour, and which might be read with advantage by the universal 
church of Christ. In like manner they might be called canonical, 
as containing canons or general rules and precepts which concern all 
Christians. Unquestionably, the doctrines they contain are truly 
catholic and excellent; and they also contain general rules and 
directions that concern all Christians, as well as precepts that are 


1 Yeidegger, Enchiridion Biblicum, pp. 600—611. Dr. Owen’s Exercitations on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 1—44. fol. edit. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 3881— 
415.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 324—341. Macknight’s Preface to the Hebrews, vol. iii. pp. 321— 
341. 4to. edit. or vol. vy. pp. 1—27. 8vo. edit. Braunii Comment. in Epist. ad Hebrsos, 
pp. 1—36. Carpzovii Exercitationes in Epist. ad Hebraos, pp. lxii—evi. Schmidii 
Hist. et Vindicatio Canonis, pp. 655—673. Langii Commentatio de Vita et Epistolis 
Apostoli Pauli, pp. 153—160. J. A. Ernesti Lectiones Academic in Epist. ad Hebreos, 
pp. 1—8. 1173—1185. 8vo. Lipsiz, 1815. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 192—269. Dr. Hales’s 
Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. pp. 1128—1137. Pritii Introd. ad Lectionem Novy. Test. 
pp- 388—61. 312—318. Rosenmiller, Scholia in Nov, Test. vol. v. pp. 142—148. Mol- 
denhawer, Introd. ad Libros Canonicos Vet. et. Nov. Test. pp. 332—340. Alber, Insti- 
tutiones Hermeneutic Nov. Test. tom. i. pp. 244—250. Hug’s Introduction, in loc, 
Janssens, Hermeneutique Sacrée, tom. ii, pp. 61—68. Whitby’s and Scott’s Com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

2 In MSS., a common place for these Epistles is immediately after the Acts of the 
Apostles; and there they therefore are placed by Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
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binding upon all, so far as their situations and circumstances are 
similar. But these remarks are equally applicable to the other books 
of the New Testament, and Paul’s Epistles may, for the same reasons, 
with equal propriety, be termed catholic or canonical Epistles; for 
the doctrines there delivered are as catholic and excellent as those 
comprised in the seven Epistles now under consideration. They 
likewise contain many general precepts that are obligatory upon all 
Christians; and the particular precepts are binding so far as the cir- 
cumstances of Christians in later ages are similar to those referred to 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

2. Others are of opinion that they received the appellation of 
catholic or general Epistles, because they were not written to one 
person, city, or church, like the Epistles of Paul, but to the catholic 
church, Christians in general, or to Christians of several countries, 
or at least to all the Jewish Christians wherever they were dispersed 
over the face of the earth. C&cumenius, Leontius, Whitby, and 
others, have adopted this opinion, which, however, does not appear 
to be well founded. The Epistle of James was, indeed, written to 
the Christians of the twelve tribes of Israel in their several disper- 
sions; but it was not inscribed to the Christians in Juda, nor to 
Gentile Christians in any country whatever. The two Epistles of 
Peter were written to Christians in general, but primarily and par- 
ticularly those who had been converted from Judaism. The first 
Epistle of John and the Epistle of Jude were perhaps written to 
Jewish’ Christians; and the second and third Epistles of John were 
unquestionably written to particular persons. 

3. A third opinion is that of Dr. Hammond, adopted by Dr. Mac- 
knight and others, which we think isthe most probable. It is this :— 
The first Epistle of Peter and the first Epistle of John, having from 
the beginning been received as authentic, obtained the name of 
catholic or universally acknowledged (and therefore canonical) Epistles, 
in order to distinguish them from the Epistle of James, the second of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and the Epistle of Jude, con- 
cerning which doubts were at first entertained, and they were consi- 
dered by many as not being a rule of faith. But their authenticity 
being at length acknowledged by the generality of the churches, they 
also obtained the name of catholic or universally received Epistles, 
and were esteemed of equal authority with the rest.! These Epistles 
were also termed canonical by Cassiodorus in the middle of the sixth 
century, and by the writer of the prologue to these Epistles, which is 
erroneously ascribed to Jerome. ‘The propriety of this latter appel- 
lation is not satisfactorily ascertained. Du Pin says that some Latin 
writers have called these Epistles canonical, either confounding the 
name with catholic, or to denote that they are a part of the canon of 
the books of the New Testament. 


1 This opinion has been very frequently adopted in this country. There seems to be 
some difficulty in identifying the passage of Hammond to which Macknight referred. 
This opinion has of late years been received as if it were some new suggestion of 
Noesselt. 
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11. The denomination of Catholic Epistles is of very considerable 
antiquity, for Eusebius uses it as a common appellation in the fourth 
century, and it is probably earlier; for John’s first Epistle is repeat- 
edly called a catholic Epistle by Origen, and by Dionysius bishop of 
Alexandria. Of these Epistles, two only, viz. the first Epistle of 
Peter and the first Epistle of John, were universally received in the 
time of Eusebius; though the rest were then well known. And 
Athanasius, Epiphanius, and later Greek writers, received seven 
Epistles which they called catholic. ‘The same appellation was also 
given to them by Jerome. 

Although the authenticity of the Epistle of James, the second of 
Peter, the Epistle of Jude, and the second and third Epistles of John, 
was questioned by some ancient fathers, as well as by some modern 
writers, yet we have every reason to believe that they are the genuine 
and authentic productions of the inspired writers whose names they 
bear. The claims to authenticity of these disputed Epistles are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. We may, however, here remark, 
that the primitive Christians were extremely cautious in admitting 
any books into their canon, the genuineness and authenticity of which 
they had any reason to suspect. They rejected all the writings forged 
by heretics in the names of the apostles ; and, therefore, most assuredly, 
would not have received any without previously subjecting them to 
a severe scrutiny. Now, though these five Epistles were not imme- 
diately acknowledged as the writings of the apostles, this only shows 
that the persons who doubted had not received complete and incon- 
testable evidence of their authenticity. But, as they were afterwards 
universally received, we have every reason to conclude that, upon a 
strict examination, they were found to be the genuine productions of 
the apostles. Indeed, the ancient Christians had such good oppor- 
tunities for examining this subject, they were so careful to guard 
against imposition, and so well founded was their judgment concern- 
ing the books of the New Testament, that, as Dr. Lardner has 
remarked, no writing which they pronounced genuine has yet been 
proved spurious; nor have we at this day the least reason to believe 
any book to be genuine which they rejected. 

ΠῚ. The order in which these Epistles are placed is the same in 
MSS. in general, though it seems to vary in ancient authors; but it 
is not very material in what manner they are arranged. Could we 
fix with certainty the date of each Epistle, the most natural order 
would be according to the time when they were written. Some 
have placed the three Epistles of John first, probably because he was 
the beloved disciple of our Lord. Others have given the priority to 
the two Epistles of Peter, because they considered him as the prince 
of the apostles. Some have placed the Epistle of James last, possibly 
because it was later received into the canon by the Christian church 
in general. By others, this Epistle has been placed first, either be- 
cause it was conjectured to have been the first written of the seven 
Epistles, or because St. James was supposed to have been the first 
bishop of Jerusalem, the most ancient and venerable, and the first of 
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all the Christian churches; or because the Epistle was written to the 
Christians of the twelve tribes of Israel, who were the first believers, 
In the following sections the usual order has been retained.! 


CHAP. XXYV. 
ON THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


I. ConsIDERABLE doubts have existed respecting the author of this 
Epistle. Two aposties of the name of James are mentioned in the 
New Testament.” 


1 Benson’s Preface to the Catholic Epistles. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 269—271. Pritii 
Introd, ad Nov. Test. pp. 62—65. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 465—468.; 4to. 
vol. iii. pp. 366, 3867. Rosenmiiller, Scholia, vol. v. pp. 317, 318. 

? [Who were the Jameses, and who “the brethren of the Lord,” are among the ques- 
aones vexate of the Biblical student. ‘The real question here is, whether “ James the 
Lord’s brother,” Gal. i. 19.,is identical with James the son of Alphzeus, and whether by the 
expression, “other of the apostles saw I none save James the Lord’s brother,” St. Paul 
means to include him amongst the apostles or not. The most obvious opinion would be 
that he does term him an apostle; though it may be objected that in Luke iv. 26, 27. εἰ μή 
is used not to include the city of Sarepta amongst the cities of Israel, nor Naaman the 
Syrian amongst the Israelitish lepers. All, perhaps, that we can say certainly from the 
passage in Gal, i. is, that besides Peter and also James of Jerusalem (whether the latter 
were an apostle or no), Paul saw none of the apostles. εἶδον does apply to James; the 
question to be determined is, whether τῶν ἀποστόλων be similarly connected or not. The 
latter seems the more obvious connection; and in Luke iv. it may be said that in each 
the person marked out by εἰ μή belonged to a general class, widows in the one case, and 
lepers in the other, though not of Israel. It has been long a question whether James the 
son of Alpheus and James the Lord’s brother were or were not identical; and if not, 
which of the two was the one who took the lead for many years in the church of Jeru- 
salem, which was called James the Just, and which was the author of this Epistle? All 
these points are discussed by Dr. Davidson (Introd. iii. 302—312.): he shows that there 
were early opinions opposed to identifying these Jameses, and with these he agrees; but 
he considers that those were mistaken who did this by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with the president of the church of Jerusalem, whom he supposed to have been 
an apostle. It is clear that “James the Just,” of whom early Christian writers speak, 
was the leading person in the Hierosolymitan church, and that by this name they de- 
signated that James who was also called the Lord’s brother; so that, in separating this 
James from James the son of Alpheus, they regarded this president as not having been 
one of the original twelve, and thus either not an original apostle at all, or else (as 
Eusebius said) a fourteenth apostle. It may be taken as certain that James the Just and 
James the president of the Jerusalem church were identical; but then Josephus (Ant. xx, 
8. 1.) gives such an account of the manner in which “ James the brother of Jesus who is 
called Christ” was put to death, as to show that that person was the leading individual of’ 
the Jewish church. Thus it is difficult to avoid identifying the president James the Just 
with the Lord’s brother: indeed Davidson, in oppposing that view, avowedly rejects the 
testimony of the early writers who distinguished between James the son of Alpheus and 
the Lord’s brother. 

The question then would recur, Who is the James spoken of in the latter half of the 
book of Acts? If these Jameses be separated, then some reply, the apostle, the son of 
Alphzus, some “the Lord’s brother,” the president in the church at Jerusalem. If these 
persons were not the same, it is at least remarkable that the indefinite name James is 
alone used: for prior to the beheading of James the brother of John, we do find a dis- 
tinction (as in Acts xii. 1., Gal. i. 19.), which was afterwards as needful if there were 
more than one of leading importance. It should be added, that it is by no means clear 
that Hegesippus, one of Dr. Davidson’s witnesses for dividing the Jameses, should be so 
understood: what he says is that James the brother of the Lord (called by all the Just) 
governed the church with the apostles; which may mean no more than that this was his 
spec al charge. : 

- The latter part of the book of Acts scems to recognise but one James: and had we no 
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The first was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman upon the lake of 
Galilee, and the brother of the Evangelist John; and, as he is uni- 
formly mentioned by the Evangelists (in the common text) before 
John (except in Luke ix. 28.), he is supposed to have been the elder 
of the two. As he was put to death by Herod Agrippa, a.p. 44 
(Acts xii.), it appears that he was not the author of the Epistle 
which bears the name of James, because it contains passages which 
seem to refer to a later period. 

The other James was the son of Alpheus or Cleopas ; he is called 
the brother or near relation of our Lord (Gal. i. 18, 19.), and is also 
generally termed “the Less,” partly to distinguish him from the 
other James, and probably, also, because he was lower in stature. 
We find no account of his call by Christ in the New Testament ; but 
he is mentioned in each list of the apostles (Matt. x. 3.; Mark iii. 
18.; Luke vi. 15.) He was honoured by Jesus Christ with a sepa- 
rate interview soon after his resurrection. (1 Cor. xv. 7.) He was 
distinguished as one of the apostles of the circumcision (Acts. i. 13.) ; 
and soon after the death of Stephen, a.p. 34, he seems to have been 
appointed president or bishop of the Christian church at Jerusalem, 
to have dwelt in that city, and to have presided at the council of the 
apostles, which was convened there a.D. 49. On account of his 
distinguished piety and sanctity, he was surnamed “ the Just.” But, 
notwithstanding the high opinion that was generally entertained of 
his character, his life was prematurely terminated by martyrdom, 
according to the account of Hegesippus, an ecclesiastical historian 
who flourished towards the middle of the second century. Having 
made a public declaration of his faith in Christ, the Scribes and 
Pharisees excited a tumult among the Jews, which began at the 
temple: or at least they availed themselves of a general disturbance, 
however it might have originated, and demanded of James an explicit 
and public declaration of his sentiments concerning the character of 
Christ. The apostle, standing on an eminence or battlement of the 
temple, whence he could be heard by the assembled multitude, 
avowed his faith, and maintained his opinion, that Jesus was the 
Messiah. The Jews were exasperated, and precipitated him from 
the battlement where he was standing; and, as he was not killed by 
the fall, they began to cast stones at him. The holy apostle, kneel- 
ing down, prayed to God to forgive his murderers, one of whom at 
length struck him with a long pole, which terminated his life. Ac- 
cording to Hegesippus, this event took place about the time of the 
passover A.D. 62. At this time the procurator Festus is supposed to 
have been dead, and his successor Albinus had not arrived; so that 
the province was left without a governor. Such a season left the 
Jews at liberty to gratify their licentious and turbulent passions ; 
and, from their known character and sentiments about this time, 
farther information, I suppose that we should simply regard him as the apostle, the son of 
Alpheus, and as the author of this Epistle. 

I must be content to refer as to who were intended by “the brethren of the Lord” to 
Mr. Alford’s note on Matt. xiii. 55., and the remarks which it has called forth from the 


Rey. Charles Anthony Swainson, M.A., in the Journal of Sacred Literature for July 
1855, pp. 394—401.] 
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they were very likely to embrace the opportunity. We may there- 
fore date the apostle’s death about the time assigned by Hegesippus, 
viz. A.D. 62, in which year it is placed by most learned men', who 
are agreed in dating the Epistle of James in the year 61.? 

11. [* The Epistle of James is the first book that we have to 
consider of those described by Eusebius as opposed by some. We 
are not to feel surprise that Epistles not addressed to a particular 
church should be for a time comparatively unknown; this would be 
especially what we might expect as to an Epistle to those from 
amongst the Israelitish nation who had believed in Christ. 

“ The first who makes express mention of this Epistle by name is 
Origen, in the former part of the third century: he quotes it as the 
Epistle attributed to James (ὡς ἐν τῇ φερομένῃ ᾿Ιακώβου ἐπιστολῇ 
ἀνέγνωμεν. Ed. De la Rue, iv. p. 306.) Hence it is probable that 
Origen’s teacher, Clement of Alexandria, knew of this Epistle. This 
supposition is confirmed by a statement of Cassiodorus, a writer of 
the sixth century, that Clement gave a summary of this Epistle 
(together with others) in a work of his which is now lost: it has, 
however, been doubted whether the name of James, in the passage 
of Cassiodorus, is not put by mistake for Jude. Ireneus says of 
Abraham that “he was called the friend of God.” (C. H. iv. 16. 2.) 
This looks like an acquaintance with this Epistle. A strong testi- 
mony to this writing is given by the old Syriac version of the New 
Testament, in which, although the other books opposed by some are 
absent, this Epistle is contained.” # 

In the writings of Dionysius of Alexandria there are éwo citations 
from this Epistle,— chap. i. 17. and iv. 1. (Dionysii Opera, Rome, 
1796, p. 32. et 200.) 

In the beginning of the following century the reception of this 
Kpistle was, as we see froti Eusebius, opposed by some, but after- 
wards it became general, as may be learned from Jerome and others; 
and thus it finds its place in the lists of the New Testament. “ ‘This 
is just what we might expect: a writing, little known at first, obtains 
amore general circulation, and the knowledge of the writing and its 
reception go almost together. The contents entirely befit the anti- 
quity which the writing claims; no evidence could be given for re- 
jecting it; it differs in its whole nature from the foolish and spurious — 
writings put forth in the name of this James; and thus its gradual 


1 Hegesippus, cited by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 23. Eusebius also quotes a 
passage from Josephus, that is no longer extant in his works, in which the Jewish historian 
considers the miseries which shortly after overwhelmed his countrymen as a judgment for 
their murder of James, whom he calls a most righteous person. The genuineness of 
Josephus’s testimony has been questioned, so that no reliance can be placed upon it. 
Origen and Jerome cite it as authentic, and they are followed by Bishop Pearson, who 
has defended its genuineness. Dr. Doddridge considers the testimony of Josephus as 
unworthy of credit; and Dr. Benson thinks that both the accounts of Josephus and 
Hegesippus are extremely dubious. 

2 Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 468—502.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 368—384. Dr. 
Benson’s History of Saint James, prefixed to his Paraphrase, pp. 1—13. 2d, edit. Mi- 
chaelis, vol. iv. pp. 273—292. 

8 Tregelles’s “ Lecture on the Historic Evidence of the Authorship and Transmission 
of the Books of the New Testament,” pp. 56, 57. 
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reception is to be accounted for from its having, from early times, 
been known by some to be genuine (as shown by the Syriac version), 
and this knowledge having afterwards spread more widely.” "| 

III. Commentators and critics are by no means agreed concerning 
the persons to whom this Epistle was addressed. Beza, Cave, Scott, 
Fabricius, Bishop Tomline, and others, are of opinion that it was 
addressed to the believing Jews who were dispersed all over the 
world. Grotius and Dr. Wall think that it was written to all the 
people of Israel living out of Judea. Michaelis considers it certain 
that James wrote to persons already converted from Judaism to 
Christianity; but at the same time he believes, as the apostle was 
highly respected by the Jews in general, that he wished and. designed 
that it should also be read by the unbelieving Jews, and that this 
design and intention had some influence on the choice of his materials. 
Dr. Benson is of opinion that this Epistle was addressed to the 
converted Jews out of Palestine; but Whitby, Lardner, and after 
them Macknight, think it was written to the whole Jewish nation, 
both within and without Judza, whether believers or not. ‘This 
opinion is grounded on some expressions in the first ten verses of the 
fourth chapter, and in the first five verses of the fifth chapter, which 
they suppose to be applicable to unbelievers only: but we think, 
with Bishop Tomline and others, that in these passages the apostle 
alludes merely to the great corruptions into which the Hebrew 
Christians had fallen at that time. 

It does not appear probable that James would write part of his 
Epistle to believers, and part to unbelievers, without any mention or 
notice of that distinction. It should also be remembered, that this 
Epistle contains no general arguments for the truth of Christianity, 
nor any reproof of those who refused to embrace the Gospel; and, 
therefore, though Bishop Tomline admitsythat the inscription “ to the 
twelve tribes that are scattered abroad” might comprehend both un- 
believing and believing Jews, yet he is of opinion that it was intended 
for the believing Jews only, and that St. James did not expressly 
make the discrimination, because neither he nor any other apostle 
ever thought of writing to any but Christian converts. “ The object 
of the apostolical Epistles,” he further observes, “ was to confirm, and 
not to convert; to correct what was amiss in those who did believe, 
and not in those who did not believe. The sense of the above 
inscription seems to be limited to the believing Jews by what follows 
almost immediately, ‘ The trial of your faith worketh patience.’ (i. 3.) 
And again, ‘My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons.’ (ii. 1.) These 
passages could not be addressed to unbelievers.” 5 


1 Tregelles’s “ Historic Evidence,” p. 57. 

It is well known that Martin Luther, in the earlier part of the Reformation, spoke in 
a slighting manner of this Epistle, which he called straminea epistola, a strawy epistle, 
and excluded it at first from the sacred canon on account of its supposed contradiction of 
St. Paul concerning the doctrine of justification by faith, but more mature experience and 
deeper research induced him subsequently to modify his expressions. Others followed 
him in this judgment, formed wholly on subjective grounds, 

* Bishop Tomline’s Elements of Christian Theology, p. 472. 
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IV. The design of the apostle James, in writing this Epistle, we 
may collect, from a consideration of its contents, to be as follows : — 

First, to prevent the Jewish Christians from falling into the vices 
which abounded among the Jews; such as pride in prosperity, im- 
patience under poverty, or any other affliction; unworthy thoughts 
of God, and more particularly the looking upon him as the author 
of moral evil; a valuing themselves on their faith, knowledge, or 
right opinion, without a virtuous practice ; a very criminal partiality 
for the rich, and a contempt for the poor; an affectation of being 
doctors or teachers; indulging passion and rash anger, envy and un- 
charitableness, strife and contention; abusing the noble faculty of 
speech, and being guilty of the vices of the tongue, such as cursing 
and swearing, slander and backbiting, and all rash and unguarded 
speeches whatever. So, likewise, he wrote to caution them against 
covetousness and sensuality, distrusting the divine goodness, neglect- 
ing prayer, or praying with wrong views, and the want of a due 
sense of their constant and immediate dependence upon God. 

Secondly, to set the Jewish Christians right as to the doctrine of 
justification by faith. For as they were not to be justified by the 
law, but by the method proposed in the Gospel, and that method was 
said to be by faith without the works of the law; they, some of them, 
weakly, and others, perhaps, wilfully, perverted that discovery ; and 
were for understanding, by faith, a bare assent to the truth of the 
Gospel, without that living, fruitful, and evangelical faith, which 
‘* worketh by love,” and is required of all that would be saved. 

Thirdly, to intimate unto such of them as laboured under sickness 
or any bodily disorders occasioned by their crimes, that if they were 
penitent, they might hope for a miraculous cure. 

Fourthly, another and a principal reason of St. James’s writing 
this Epistle to the Jewish Christians at this time was, to prevent 
their being impatient under their present persecutions or dark pro- 
spects; and to support and comfort them, by assuring them that 
the coming of the Lord was at hand, and thus impressing on them 
what their true hope was,—a point, the apprehension of which 
was difficult to many who had belonged to God’s ancient earthly 
people. 

V. Conformably with this design, the Epistle divides itself into 
three parts, exclusive of the introduction (i. 1.); viz. 


Part I. contains Exhortations, 


1. To joyful patience under trials. (i. 2—4.) 

2. To ask wisdom of God, in faith, and with an unwavering mind. 

᾿ς (ὅ-- 8, 

3. To Sheba (9—11.) 

4, To constancy under temptations, in which part of the Epistle 
the apostle shows that God is not the author of sin, but the 
source and giver of every good. (12—18.) 

5. To receive the Word of God with meekness, and to reduce it 
to practice. (19—27.) 

φῷ 2 
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Parr II. censures and condemns, 


1. Undue respect of persons in their religious assemblies, which ig 
contrary to the law of love. (ii. 1—9.) It is then shown that 
the wilful transgression of one commandment violates the whole 
law of God. (10—12.) 

2, Their mistaken notions of justification by faith without works : 
these mistakes are corrected and illustrated by the examples of 
Abraham and Rahab. (ii. 13—26.) 

3. The affectation of being doctors or teachers of their religion ; 
for as all are offenders, more or less, so vices in such a station 
would be the more aggravated. (iii. 1, 2.) Hence the apostle 
takes occasion to show the fatal effects of an unbridled tongue, 
together with the difficulty and duty of governing it (3—12.); 
and contrasts in a most beautiful manner the nature and effects 
of earthly and heavenly wisdom. (13—18.) 

. Those who indulge their lusts and passions. (iv. 1—5.) 

. The proud, who are exhorted to repentance and submission to 
God. (6—10.) 

6. Censoriousness and detraction; annexed are exhortations to 
immediate and constant dependence upon God, enforced by con- 
siderations of the shortness and uncertainty of the present life. 
(11—17.) 

7. Those who placed undue reliance upon their riches. (v. 1—6.) 


σι ἢ. 


Part III. contains Exhortations and Cautions ; viz. 


1. An exhortation to patience and meekness under trials, in the 
hope of a speedy deliverance. (v. 7—11.) 

2. A caution against swearing, and an admonition to prayer and 
praise. (12, 13.) 

3. Concerning visiting the sick, and the efficacy of prayer. (14 
—18. 

4, An estan to attempt the conversion of sinners, and the 
recovery of their offending brethren. (19, 20.) 


VI. This Epistle of James is one of the most pathetic and instruc- 
tive in the New Testament. Its style possesses all that beautiful and 
elegant simplicity which so eminently characterises the sacred writers. 
Having been written with the design of refuting particular errors 
which had been introduced among the Jewish Christians, it is not 
so replete with the peculiar doctrines of Christianity as the Epistles 
of Paul, or indeed as the other apostolical Epistles; but it contains 
an admirable summary of those practical duties which are incumbent 
on all believers, and which it enforces in a manner equally elegant 
and affectionate.! 


1 Benson’s Preface to Saint James, pp. 14—20. Macknight’s Freface, sect. 2—4. 
Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 292—314. Pritii Introd. ad Noy. Test. pp. 67—79. Harwood’s 
Introd. to the New Test. vol. i. pp. 216—220. Heidegger, Enchirid. Bibl. pp. 612—617. 
Janssens, Herméneutique Sacrée, tom. ii. pp. 68—72, See also Hug’s Introduction, 
in loc, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


ON THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. Smon, surnamed Cephas or Peter, which appellation signifies a 
stone or rock, was the son of Jonas or Jonah, and was born at Beth- 
saida, on the coast of the sea of Galilee. He had a brother, called 
Andrew, and they jointly pursued the occupation of fishermen on that 
lake. These two brothers were hearers of John the Baptist; from 
whose express testimony, and their own personal conversation with 
Jesus Christ, they were fully convinced that he was the Messiah 
(John i. 35—42.); and from this time it is probable that they had 
frequent intercourse with our Saviour, and were witnesses of some of 
the miracles wrought by him, particularly that performed at Cana in 
Galilee. (John ii. 1, 2.) Both Peter and Andrew seem to have 
followed their trade until Jesus Christ called them to “follow him,” 
and promised to make them both “ fishers of men.” (Matt. iv. 18, 19. ; 
Mark i. 17.; Luke v. 10.) From this time they became his com- 
panions, and when he completed the number of his apostles, they 
were included among them. Peter, in particular, was honoured with 
his Master’s intimacy, together with James and John. With them 
Peter was present, when our Lord restored the daughter of Jairus to 
life (Mark v. 37., Luke viii. 51.); when he was transfigured on the 
mount (Matt. xvii. 1., Mark ix. 2., Luke ix. 28.), and during his 
agony in the garden (Matt. xxvi. 36—56., Mark xiv. 32—42.); and 
on various other occasions Peter received peculiar marks of his Master’s 
confidence. At the time when Peter was called to the apostleship, 
he was married, and seems to have removed, in consequence, from 
Bethsaida to Capernaum, where his wife’s family resided.!_ It appears 
also that when our Lord left Nazareth and came and dwelt at Caper- 
naum (Matt. iv. 13.), he took up his occasional residence at Peter’s 
house, whither the people resorted to him.? 

In the evangelical history of this apostle, the distinguishing fea- 
tures in his character are very signally portrayed ; and it in no small 
degree enhances the credibility of the sacred historians, that they have 
blended without disguise several traits of his precipitance and pre- 
sumption, with the honourable testimony which the narration of facts 
affords to the sincerity of his attachment to Christ, and the fervour of 
his zeal in the cause of his blessed Master. His ardour and forward~- 
ness are apparent on many occasions. He is the first to reply to all 
questions proposed by our Lord to the whole collective body of dis- 
ciples, of which we have a memorable instance in Matt. xvi. 13—16. 
He hesitates not to rebuke our Lord himself, when he first announced 
his future sufferings. The ardour of his spirit is strikingly evinced 
in his venturing to walk on the sea to meet his Master (Matt. xiv. 
28—31.); and still more decisively in his conduct towards the high- 


1 But see as to this, and on the juxta-position of Bethsaida and Capernaum, and their 
true localities, a paper by S. P. Tregelles in the Cambridge Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology for June 1856. 

? Luke iy. 40.; Matt. γι], 16., xvii. 24—27.; Mark i. 32, 34. 
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priest’s servant, whom he smote with his sword, and whose right ear 
he cut off, when the Jewish officers were about to apprehend our 
Lord.!. His presumption and self-confidence sufficiently appear in 
his solemn asseverations that he would never abandon his Master 
(Matt. xxvi. 33.); and his weakness, in his subsequent denial of 
Christ: for, though Peter followed him afar off to the high-priest’s 
palace, when all the other disciples forsook him and fled, yet he thrice 
disowned him, each time under circumstances of peculiar aggrayation.? 
It does not appear that Peter followed Christ any further; probably 
remorse and shame prevented him from attending the crucifixion, as 
we find St. John did. On the day of Christ’s resurrection, after 
appearing to Mary Magdalen and some other women, the next person 
to whom he showed himself was Peter. On another occasion 
(John xxi.) our Lord afforded him an opportunity of thrice profess- 
ing his love for him, and charged him to feed the flock of Christ with 
fidelity and tenderness. 

After our Saviour’s ascension, Peter took an active part in the 
affairs of the infant church. It was he who proposed the election of 
a successor to the traitor Judas (Acts i. 15—26.), and on the ensuing 
day of Pentecost he preached Christ so effectually, that three thou- 
sand souls were added to the church. (Acts ii. 14—41.) We next 
find him, in company with John, healing a lame man at the gate of 
the temple, which was followed by an address to the people, many of 
whom were convinced, and embraced the Gospel. (Acts iii.) He 
was next imprisoned, brought before the sanhedrin, threatened and 
dismissed. (iv.) After the death of Ananias and Sapphira, whose 
fraud Peter detected and reprehended (v.), Peter and John preached 
successively at Samaria (vili.), and performed various miracles. (ix. x.) 
During his apostolical travels in Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, he 
converted Cornelius the Roman centurion, the first Gentile convert 
who was admitted into the church without circumcision, or any in- 
junction to comply with the Mosaic observances (x.); and, on his 
return to Jerusalem, he satisfied the Jewish Christians that God had 
granted repentance unto life to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews. 
(xi. 18.) Soon after this, being apprehended by Herod Agrippa, 
A.D. 44., who designed to put him to death, Peter was miraculously 
delivered by an angel. (xii.) In the apostolic council held at Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 49, Peter took an active part, declaring his opinion most 
explicitly, that the yoke of the ceremonial law ought not to be imposed 
on the Gentiles. (Acts xy. 7—11.) From this time Peter is not 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, nor have we.any certain in- 
formation respecting his subsequent labours. It appears, however, 
that he afterwards preached at Antioch (Gal. 11. 11.); and from his 
inscribing his first Epistle to the Hebrew Christians dispersed in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia (1 Pet. i. 
1, 2.), he is supposed to have preached in those countries. At length 


1 Matt. xxvi. 51—54.; Matt. xiv. 46, 47.; Luke xxii. 50, 51.; John xviii. 10, 11. 
2 Matt. xxvi. 69—75.; Mark xiv. 66—72.; Luke xxii. 54—62.; John xviii. 15—18. 
26, 27. 
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he arrived at Rome, not before the year 63', subsequently to 
Paul’s departure from that city, during the reign of the emperor 
Nero; and, after preaching the Gospel for some time, he was cruci- 
fied there with head downwards. Clement of Alexandria adds, from 
an ancient tradition current in his time, that Peter’s wife suffered 
martyrdom a short time before him.’ 

II. The genuineness and canonical authority of the first Epistle of 
Peter have never been disputed, except by recent subjective criticism. 
It is repeatedly distinctly quoted by Polycarp*; Papias also, as we 
learn from Eusebius, cited testimonies from it; and it is once cited in 
the Epistle of the churches of Vienne and Lyons. It was quoted 
by name by Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian; and 
Eusebius informs us that it was universally acknowledged to be the 
production of St. Peter in the fourth century ὅ, since which time its 
authenticity has never been questioned on grounds of evidence. 

III. Concerning the persons to whom this Epistle was sent, differ- 
ent opinions have prevailed. Beza, Grotius, Cave, Mill, Tillemont, 
Dr. Hales, Rosenmiiller, Hug, and others, suppose that it was ad- 
dressed to the Jewish Christians who were scattered through the 
countries mentioned in the inscription; while Lord Barrington and 
Dr. Benson think that it was written to proselytes of the gate; and 
Michaelis is of opinion that it was directed to those native heathens 
in Pontus, &c. who were first proselytes to Judaism, and then were 
converted to Christianity. But Estius, Whitby, Pott, Lardner, 
Macknight, and Bishop Tomline, think that it was written to Chris- 
tians in general, whether Jews or Gentiles, residing in the countries 
above noticed. 

In this diversity of opinion, the only rule of determination must be 
the inscription, together with such other circumstances as may be col- 
lected from the apostolical history or the Epistle itself. The inscrip- 
tion runs thus: — Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
(1 Pet. i. 1.) That the persons here addressed were believing Jews, 
and not believing Gentiles, we apprehend will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations : —. 

1. We learn from Acts ii. 5. 9. that there were at the feast of Pentecost, waiting 
_ at Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven, dwellers in Judea, 


Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia. Whence it is evident that there were Jews dis- 
persed in those countries. 


1 We have seen (p. 495. supra,) that St. Paul quitted Rome in the early part of A. D. 63, 
at which time it is evident that St. Peter had not arrived there; for if these two eminent 
servants of Christ had met in that city, Peter would have been mentioned by St. Paul in 
some of the Epistles, which he wrote thence, towards the close of his imprisonment. 

3 Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 509—561.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 388—414. Scaliger, 
Salmasius, Frederick Spanheim, and others, have denied that St. Peter was ever at Rome; 
but the contrary opinion has been advocated by Cave, Bishop Pearson, Le Clerc, Basnage, 
and particularly by Dr. Lardner, who has clearly shown that Peter never was bishop of 
Rome. The pretended primacy of Peter, on which the Romanists insist so much, has 
been unanswerably refuted by Dr. Barrow in his Treatise on the Pope’s supremacy, form- 
ing vol. i. of the folio edition of his works. 

3. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 98, 99.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 331, 332. 

4 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 152.; 4to. vol. 1. p. 362. 

° Ibid. 8yvo. vol. vi. pp. 562, 563.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 415. 
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2. Peter had the ministry of the circumcision peculiarly committed to him. (Gal. 
ii. 8.) It is, therefore, more probable that he wrote to Jews than to Gentiles. 

3. The persons to whom the apostle writes are termed Strangers, scattered, 
Παρεπιδημοί ; which word properly denotes strangers from another country. Such 
were the Jews, who, through persecution in Judea, fled into foreign countries; 
whereas believing Gentiles were rather called Proselytes. (Acts ii. 10.) 

4. They are said to be redeemed from their vain conversation received by tradition 
from their fathers (1 Pet. i. 18.): in which description the apostle plainly refers to 
the traditions of the Jewish rabbins and elders. 

5. The persons to whom Peter writes are styled A chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people (1 Pet. ii, 9.), which are the terms used 
conditionally of the Jewish people (Exod. xix. 6.), now applied to the spiritual 
portion of them. 


On these grounds we conclude that this Epistle was addressed to 
the dispersed Hebrew Christians. 

IV. It appears from 1 Pet. v. 12, 13. that this Epistle was written 
from Babylon, and sent to the Jews by “ Silvanus, a faithful brother,” 
but whether Babylon is to be understood here, literally or mystically, 
as the city of the same name in Mesopotamia or Egypt, or rather 
Rome, or Jerusalem, has been long and warmly contested by the 
learned. Bishop Pearson, Mill, and Le Clerc, are of opinion, that 
the apostle speaks of Babylon in Egypt. Erasmus, Drusius, Beza, 
Dr. Lightfoot, Basnage, Beausobre, Dr. Cave, Wetstein, Drs. Benson 
and A. Clarke, think that Peter intended Babylon in Assyria; Mi- 
chaelis, that it was Babylon in Mesopotamia, or rather Seleucia on 
the Tigris. And Grotius, Drs. Whitby, Lardner, Macknight, and 
Hales, Bishop Tomline, and all the learned of the Romish com- 
munion, are of opinion that by Babylon Peter meant, figuratively, 
Rome, which city is called Babylon by the apostle John. (Rey. xvii. 
XViil, ) 

From a careful examination of the evidence adduced for the literal 
meaning of the word Babylon, and of the evidence for its figurative 
or mystical application to Rome, we think that the latter was intended, 
and for the following reasons : - 

1. This opinion is confirmed by the general testimony of antiquity, which, Dr- 
Lardner remarks, is of no small weight. Eusebius' relates, on the authority of 
Clement of Alexandria and Papias bishop of Jerusalem, that Mark’s Gospel was 
written at the request of Peter’s hearers in Rome; and that “ Peter makes mention 
of Mark in his first Epistle, which was written at Rome itself. And that he (Peter) 
signifies this, calling that city figuratively Babylon, in these words, The church 
which is at Babylon, elected jointly with you, saluteth you. And so doth Mark my 
son.” This passage of Eusebius is transcribed by Jerome*, who adds positively, 
that “ Peter mentions this Mark in his first Epistle, figuratively denoting Rome by 
the name of Babylon; the church which is at Babylon,” ἕο. C&cumenius, Bede, and 
other Fathers, also understand Rome by Babylon. It is generally thought that 
Peter and John gave to Rome the name of Babylon, figuratively to signify that it 
would resemble Babylon in its idolatry, and in its opposition to and persecution of 
the church of God; and that, like Babylon, it will be utterly destroyed. But 
these things the inspired writers did not think fit to say plainly concerning Rome, 
for a reason which every reader may understand. 

2. From the total silence of ecclesiastical history, it is not probable that Peter 
ever visited Babylon in Chaldea; and Babylon in Egypt was too small and insig- 
nificant to be the subject of consideration. 


1 Hist. Keel. lib. 11. ον 15. ? De Viris lust. c. 8. 
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3. Silvanus or Silas, the bearer, was the faithful brother, or associate of Paul ip 
most of the churches which he had planted. And though he was not at Rome 
with the apostle when he wrote his last Epistle to Timothy, he might naturally 
have come hither soon after, and have been sent by Paul and Peter jointly, to con- 
firm the churches in Asia Minor, &c. which he had assisted in planting. But Sil- 
vanus, Paul, and Peter, had no connection with Babylon, which lay beyond their 
district ; and, therefore, they were not likely at any time to build upon another's 
foundation. The Gospel was preached in Persia or Parthia, by the apostle Thad- 
deus, or Jude, according to Cosmas; and Abulfaragi reckons that the ancient 
Syriac version of the New Testament was made in his time, and probably by his 
authority, for the use of the Oriental churches.' 

4. The Jews, to whom this Epistle was written, were fond of mystical appella- 
tions, especially in their captivities. dom was a frequent title for their Heathen 
oppressors ; and, as Babylon was the principal scene of their first captivity, it was 
highly probable that Rome, the principal scene of their second, and which so strongly 
resembled the former in her “abominations, her idolatries, and persecutions of the 
saints,” should be denominated by the same title. And this argument is corrobo- 
rated by the similar usage of the Apocalypse, where the mystical application is 
unquestionable. (Rev. xiv. 8., xvi. 19., xviil. 2. &c.) It is highly probable, indeed, 
that John borrowed it from Peter; or, rather, that both derived it, by inspiration, 
from the prophecy of Isaiah. (xxi. 9 ) 

5. The second Epistle is generally agreed to have been written shortly before 
Peter’s death; but a journey from Babylon to Rome (where he unquestionably 
suffered) must have employed a long time, even by the shortest route that could 
be taken. And Peter must have passed through Pontus, &c., in his way to Romeg- 
and therefore if would have been unnecessary for him to write. Writing from 
Rome, indeed, the case was different, as he never expected to see them more. 


[The editor may here express his deliberate judgment that this 
Epistle was written from the ancient Babylon in Chaldea. So, too, 
Dr. Davidson (Introd. iii. 366.), who states the evidence pretty fully 
for the different opinions, and Dr. Wordsworth “ On the Canon.” | 

If Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome, Α. Ὁ. 64 or 65, and we have 
no evidence that he arrived there before the year 63, we are war- 
ranted in dating this Epistle in a.p. 64 [if written at Rome]. 

V. It appears from the Epistle itself that it was written during a 
period of general calamity, when the Hebrew Christians were exposed 
to severe persecutions. The design of this Epistle, therefore, is partly 
to support them under their afflictions and trials, and also to instruct 
them how to behave under persecution. It likewise appears, from the 
history of that time, that the Jews were uneasy under the Roman 
yoke, and that the destruction of their polity was approaching. On 
this account the Christians are exhorted to honour the emperor (Nero), 
and the presidents whom he sent into the provinces, and to avoid all 
grounds of being suspected of sedition or other crimes that would 
violate the peace and welfare of society. And, finally, as their 
character and conduct were liable to be aspersed and misrepresented 
by their enemies, they are exhorted to lead a holy life, that they 
might stop the mouths of their enemies, put their calumniators to 
shame, and win others over to their religion, by their holy and 
Christian conversation. 

The Epistle may be conveniently divided into four sections, exclu- 
sive of the introduction and conclusion. 


1 Lardner, Svo. vol. v. p. 272.; 4to. vol, iii. p. ὅδ. Michaelis, vol. ii. p. 30. 
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The Introduction. (i. 1, 2.) 


Secr. 1. contains an exhortation of the Jewish Christians to per- 
severe steadfastly in the faith with all patience and cheerfulness, 
and to maintain a holy conversation, notwithstanding all their 
sufferings and persecutions. This is enforced by the considera- 
tion of the peculiar blessings and privileges which were freely 
bestowed upon them. (i. 3—25., ii. 1—10.) 

Sect. 2. comprises an exhortation, 

i. To a holy conversation in general. (ii. 11, 12.) 

ii. To a particular discharge of their several duties, as 

Dutiful subjects to their sovereign. (13—15). 
Servants to their masters. (16—25.) 
Ilushands to their wives, (iii. 1—13.) 
Scr. 3. contains an exhortation to patience, submission, and to 
holiness of life, enforced, 
i. By considering the example of Christ. (iii. 14—18.) 
ii. By reminding them how God punished the disobedient in the days of Noah. 
(19—22.) 

ili. By reminding them of the example of Christ, and that by their conversion 
they became dead to the flesh. (iv. 1—6.) : f 

iv. By showing them the approaching destruction of the Jewish polity. (7—11.) 

v. By showing them that, under the Gospel, they should consider afflictions as 
their portion, and as matter of joy. (12—19.) 

Sect. 4. Directions to the ministers of the churches, and the people, 
how to behave towards each other. (vy. 1—11.) 


Lhe Conclusion. (v. 12—14.) 


VI. As the design of this Epistle is excellent, so its excellence, in 
the judgment of the best critics, does not fall short of its design. 
Iirasmus pronounces it to be worthy of the prince of the apostles, and 
adds that it is sparing in words, but full of sense. That great critic, 
Joseph Scealiger, calls it majestic; and Ostervald! says that the first 
Epistle of Peter is one of the finest books in the New Testament, 
that the second is written with great strength and majesty, and that 
both of them evidently show their divine origin. Every part, indeed, 
of Peter’s writings indicates a mind that felt the power of the doctrines 
he delivered, and a soul that glowed with the most ardent zeal for 
the spread of the Gospel. His style expresses the noble vehemence 
and fervour of his spirit, his perfect knowledge of the Gospel, and 
his strong assurance of the truth and certainty of its doctrines. Little 
solicitous about the choice or harmonious disposition of words, his 
thoughts and his heart were absorbed with the grand truths which he 
was divinely commissioned to proclaim, and the indispensable obligation 
of Christians to adorn their profession by a holy life. Hence, in his 
first Epistle, he writes with such energy and rapidity of style, that 
we can scarcely perceive the pauses of his discourse, or the distinction 
of his periods. And in his second Epistle he exposes-with holy in- 
dignation and vehemence the abandoned principles and practices of 
those false teachers and false prophets, who in those early times sprang 


' Nouy. Test. pp, 276. 281. edit. Neufchatel, 1772. folio. 
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up in the Christian church, and disseminated their pernicious tenets 
with so much art and cunning. His prophetic description of the 
general conflagration, and of the end of all terrestrial things (2 Pet. iii. 
8—12.), is very awful. We see the planetary heavens, and this 
our earth, enveloped in the devouring flames: we hear the groans of 
an expiring world, and the crash of nature tumbling into universal 
ruin. How solemn and affecting is this practical inference! (2 Pet. 
iii. 11.) “ Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness.” 
The meanest soul and lowest imagination cannot think of that time, 
and the awful description of it, which we meet with in this place, and 
in several other passages of Holy Writ, without the greatest emotion 
and the deepest impressions.! 


CHAP. XXVII. 
ON THE SECOND GENERAL EPISTLE OF PETER. 


I. Tuts Epistle has been received as the genuine production of Peter 
ever since the fourth century®, except by the Syrian church, who 
have it not as part of their old version, though some of their writers 
have used and cited it. In the fourth and following centuries, it was 
acknowledged by Athanasius, Cyrilof Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
Rufinus, Augustine, and all subsequent writers. Eusebius? places it 
among the Αντιλεγόμεναι Γραφαί, or books whose canonical authority 
was doubted by some, but he plainly distinguishes it from such as 
were confessedly spurious. He also relates‘, from the tradition of his 
predecessors, that, though it was not acknowledged as part of the 
New Testament, yet, because to many it seemed useful, it was dili- 
gently read together with the other Scriptures. On this statement 
of Eusebius, Le Clere forcibly remarks, that if it had not been Peter's 
it would not have seemed useful to any man of tolerable prudence, 


1 Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, vol. i. pp. 302—304. Pritii Introd. ad Nov. Test. pp. 79 
—89. Macknight’s Preface to 1 Peter. Benson’s History of St. Peter and his First 
Epistle, pp. 137—159. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 562—583.; 410. vol. ili. pp. 414 
—425. Dr. Hales’s Analysis, vol. ii. book ii. pp.1144—1147. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 315 
—846. See also Hug’s Introduction, vol. ii. §§ 166—171. 

* The second Epistle of Peter was placed among the disputed writings of the New 
Testament by Origen. (Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. c. 25.) It is natural to suppose, that 
if, from incidental causes, the second Epistle of Peter did not become known so early as 
the first, some churches, which had for a length of time been accustomed to read only one 
Epistle of Peter, might hesitate to receive another. Suspicion might also have arisen 
against the genuineness of this Epistle, from the fact that it was brought from Asia 
Minor, the abode of the Montanists, who were accused of a disposition to fabricate new 
writings. (Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. c. 20.) More especially may this have been the 
case, as the passage, 2 Pet. ii. 20., could be urged in vindication of the rigour of the 
Montanistic discipline: or, the departure of the Christians in Asia Minor from the customary 
mode of celebrating the Easter solemnities, may have produced in the Eastern and 
Western Christians an indisposition to receive this book. Schmucker’s Biblical Theology, 
vol. i. p. 122., where various writers are enumerated who have vindicated the genuineness 
of this Epistle. 

8 Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. c. 25, 4 bid. lib, iii. ὍΣ 8. 
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seeing the writer in many places pretends to be Peter himself; for it 
would be nozious on account of its being a forgery, as well as un- 
pardonable in any man to forge another’s name, or pretend to be the 
person he is not.! 

[The second Epistle of Peter demands a very particular attention, 
because it must at once be admitted that the quantity of evidence in 
its favour, in the early centuries, is 1055 than that which we possess 
with regard to any of the other writings of the New Testament. 
This resulted in part from its having been but little known. 

* The Catholic Epistles were not formed into a collected volume 
at an early period: they were only known and used individually. 
Two only of these writings stand in Eusebius’s catalogue of books 
universally acknowledged.” ? 

And thus it was a considerable time before these seven writings 
passed as a whole from the condition of individual use and acknow- 
ledgment into the sphere of recognised church use. And even of 
those two of the Catholic Epistles which were universally acknow- 
ledged, we find that the first Epistle of Peter was in some regions 
but little used. Nothing can be more certain than the manner in 
which it was acknowledged by Tertullian; and yet in the writings of 
the African presbyter, we find but once a passage quoted from it: 
had we not this one portion of his works, we might have judged 
either that he did not know of that Epistle, or that he did not own 
its authority. So little can we, in the case of the Catholic Epistles, 
argue from the silence of some writers of the first three centuries. 

Origen, in the former part of the third century, mentions definitely 
that such an Epistle as the second of Peter was ‘nown, but still he 
mentions that it was doubted by some (ἔστω δὲ καὶ δευτέραν " ἀμφι- 
βάλλεται yap. Ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 25.). In the same age, 
Firmilianus, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappadocia, in writing to Cyprian 
of Carthage, accuses the bishop of Rome of “abusing the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, who in their Epistles have execrated heretics, 
and admonished us to avoid them.” (‘ Adhuc infamans Petrum et 
Paulum beatos apostolos, quasi hoc ipsi tradiderint: qui in epistolis 
suis hereticos execrati sunt, et ut eos evitemus, monuerunt.” Epist. 
Cypr. 75.) It is this Epistle alone that can be intended in connection 
with the name of Peter. Now the second of Peter professes to be 
addressed to the same persons to whom the first had been. (chap. 
iii. 1.) One of the countries mentioned in the salutation of the 
former is Cappadocia, and to that very region did Firmilianus belong, 
We thus get, in the third century, our decisive testimony as to this 
Epistle, from the very region where it ought to have been best 
known, the part to which we should most naturally turn in search of 
conclusive evidence. 

We learn from Eusebius, that Clement of Alexandria commented 
on the Catholic Epistles, both those which were universally owned, 
and those that were opposed by some: hence, it seems probable that 
he was acquainted with ¢his Epistle, since this is one to which by 


’ Clerici, Hist, Eccl. p, 442. note. * Tregelles’s “ Historic Evidence.” p. 54. 
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that expression Eusebius was accustomed to allude. It belongs, of 
necessity, to an age prior to that of Firmilianus and Origen, and 
thus it must have been in circulation in the time of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

There are, in the extant works of still earlier writers, such coin- 
cidences of expression and thought as seem to exhibit an acquaint- 
ance with this Epistle ; and indirect as these testimonies may seem, 
it must be borne in mind that a Christian teacher who uses the 
statements of a writing claiming to be authoritative, so far shows that 
he admits and enforces that claim. 

Clement of Rome (1 Cor. xi.) thus writes: — “On account of 
hospitality and godliness, Lot was delivered out of Sodom, when all 
the region round about was condemned with fire and brimstone. The 
Lord made it manifest that He doth not forsake those who trust in 
Him; but those who turn to other ways, He appoints to punishment.” 
Let this, as to the connection of words and thoughts, be compared 
with 2 Pet. 1. 6—9.: ‘“ Turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
into ashes, condemned them with an overthrow, making them an 
ensample unto those that after should live ungodly; and delivered 
just Lot.... The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to 
be punished.” It certainly looks as if the one passage were in the 
mind of the writer of the other. 

In 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16. the writer speaks of Paul and his Epistles, 
which he wrote according to the wisdom given to him; in the Epistle 
of Polycarp (ch. ii.) there is a passage in which the words and 
thoughts seem to be moulded on what is there found. 2 Pet. 
Καθὼς καὶ ὁ ἀγαπητὸς ἡμῶν ἀδελφὸς ἸΤαῦλος κατὰ τὴν δοθεῖσαν αὐτῷ 
σοφίαν ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν, ὡς καὶ ἐν πασαῖς ἐπιστολαῖς λαλῶν K.T.X. 
Polye. Οὔτε γὰρ ἐγὼ οὔτε ἄλλος ὅμοιος ἐμοὶ δύναται κατακολουθῆσαι τῇ 
σοφέᾳ τοῦ μακαρίου καὶ ἐνδόξου ΤΠ] αὐλου" ὃς γενόμενος, ἐν ὑμῖν κατὰ 
πρόσωπον τῶν τότε ἀνθρώπων ἐδίδαξεν... ὃς καὶ ἀπὼν ὑμῖν ἔγραψεν 
ἐπιστολάς κ.τ. Δ. It looks as though Polycarp alluded to something 
well known as a statement, and this is found in this Epistle alone.! 

Irenzus, in the latter part of the second century, uses an expression 
about St. Peter, which in this Epistle he employs with regard to 
himself. 2 Pet. i. 15. σπουδάσω δὲ καὶ ἑκάστοτε ἔχειν ὑμᾶς μετὰ 
τὴν ἐμὴν ἔξοδον τὴν τούτων μνήμην ποιεῖσθαι. Irenzus (C. H. iii. 1.) 
after speaking of the preaching of Peter and Paul, adds, μετὰ δὲ τὴν 
τούτων ἔξοδον; Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down the things which he had taught. If this be a mere coincidence, 


1 [It is right to add, that the Rev. B. F. Westcott, to whom this seeming connection 
was pointed out, remarks on it in a foot-note to a passage stating that in the first period 
of his inquiry respecting the Canon (ἢ. 6. up to A.D. 170) “no trace has been found of the 
existence of the second Kpistle of Peter,” in the following manner: ‘ One coincidence has 
been pointed out to me which deserves notice. The language of the well-known reference 
to St. Paul in Polycarp’s Epistle (c. 3.) bears considerable resemblance to the corresponding 
passage in 2 Pet. iii. 15. (σοφία, ἐπιστολαί), but in the absence of all other evidence it is 
impossible to insist on this.” (On the Canon of the New Testament, p. 367.) But still each 
apparent allusion must rest on its own ground, and the evidence furnished by each sepa- 
rately and by all combinedly, must be considered. We do find single allusions to books 
which must have been well known. } 
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it is a remarkable one; it seems rather as if the name of Peter had 
suggested the use of this unaccustomed expression to denote his 
decease: how little it has been considered a usual or probable term is 
shown by its having been doubted whether Ireneus might not mean 
only departure from Rome. In connection with the evidence on this 
subject it should be remembered that Ireneus and Polycarp were 
two persons, who connected in their own lives and teaching the 
apostolic age with the close of the second century. 

The Syriac version of the oration of Melito of Sardis to Antoninus 
Cesar has recently been published by the Rev. W. Cureton in his 
« Spicilegium Syriacum:” this apology supplies us with a notice of 
this Epistle intermediate in point of time between Polycarp and 
Ireneus. Melito uses the sequence of statements and illustrations so 
that the coincidence of what he says with 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6., and LO—12., 
could not be deemed accidental. ‘ At another time there was a flood 
of waters, and the just were preserved in an ark of wood by the ordi- 
nance of God. So also it will be at the last time; there shall be a 
flood of fire, and the earth shall be burnt up.... and the just shall 
be delivered from the fury, like their fellows in the ark from the 
waters of the deluge.” ! 

Theophilus, in the latter part of the second century, seems to have 
used this Epistle ; the following words ὁ λὄγος αὐτοῦ φαίνων ὥσπερ 
λύχνος ἐν οἰκήματι, συνεχομένῳ Aeserve comparison with 2 Pet. i. 19. ; 
and of δὲ τοῦ θεοῦ ἄνθρωποι πνευματοφόροι πνεύματος ἁγίου Kal 
προφῆται γενόμενοι with 2 Pet. i. 21. 

Such then are the early notices of this Epistle, or of what may 
seem to be allusions to it. 

In the former part of the fourth century this Epistle was, as we 
Jearn from Eusebius”, “ known and acknowledged by most,” together 
with the other disputed Epistles. 

From the fourth century, and onwards, the genuineness of this 
Epistle was more discussed on internal than on external grounds : 
the principal points to which attention was directed were the differ- 
ence of style in this Epistle from the first, and the resemblance of part 
of the second chapter to the Epistle of Jude. 

Now as to the first point, on which some have always rested, and 
which was a known ground of doubt up to and at the time even of 
the Reformation, it must always be remembered that the subject 
forms the style, unless indeed the latter is wholly artificial, A work 
may be known occasionally to be written by a particular author, or 
may be judged to be an imitation of his style and manner, from the 


' [Spicilegium Syriacum: containing remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrose, and 
Mara bar Serapion: now first edited with an English translation, and notes by the Rey. 
William Cureton, M.A. F.R.S., Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, Rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s, and Canon of Westminster, mpccoty. (See for the above passage the Syriac text 
near the close, and for the translation, p. 51.)] 

2 [Mr. Westcott says, “" Though Eusebius has made use of the Epistle of St. James in 
many places, yet Iam not aware that he ever quotes the Epistle of St, Jude, the second 
Epistle of St. Peter, or the two shorter Epistles of St. John.” (On the Canon, p. 489.) 
But Eusebius appears to me to use the words of 2 Pet., where he says, δεδωρημένῃ θείᾳ καὶ 
παραδοξοποιῷ δυνάμει (H. ἘΝ. iii. 24.). Compare τῆς θείας δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ τὰ πρὸς ζωὴν καὶ 
εὐσέβειαν δεδωρημένης, 2 Pet. i. 8.1 
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expressions, the arrangement, and the kind of illustrations and mode 
of reasoning; and when there are particulars which would not be 
imitated, or they appear in such a manner as to be clearly unde- 
signed, the identification may be regarded as very certain.! But 
when a person is writing at a different time and on other subjects, it 
would be strange to expect uniformity of'mere style. As well might 
stern and solemn rebuke be couched in the language of gentle 
entreaty. If Peter preaching in the Acts, if his addresses to Ananias 
and Sapphira, and to Simon Magus, and his answer before the 
council of the Jews, be compared with the different parts of this 
Epistle, they will be found to be more in accordance with it as to style 
than they are to the first Epistle, the genuineness of which is in- 
controvertible. 

But though the style of these two Epistles is different, in some 
particular points there are resemblances, as will be shown in connec- 
tion with what may be alleged as internal evidence. 

That the Epistle of Jude is used by the writer of this Epistle 
seems to be now the more general opinion rather than vice versd: 
this seems to be well-grounded, for in 2 Peter there is a certain 
amplification and illustration of what they had in common. But the 
use of the Epistle of Jude is no argument against the genuineness or 
the authority of this. Nor there can be no reason why one inspired 
writer should not use the same language which had been employed | 
by another; to deny this would be to limit the acting of the Holy 
Ghost in the inspiration of the writers of Scripture, and to affirm 
that he might not do that which may be done by all human authors. 
And farther, this very use of the Epistle of Jude is a strong evidence 
that 2 Peter is genuine; for would a forger have been likely to 
make his work differ so much from the rest of the New Testament 
books as would be the case if he introduced so much of another 
Epistle into it? 

The modern subjective feeling of many scholars is that this Epistle 
is not genuine: this is an opinion which is not easy to discuss, when 
tangible reasons are not assigned. Bunsen does not go so far as 
many of his countrymen; he does not reject this Epistle altogether, 
but he regards the first eleven verses of the first chapter and the 
doxology at the end of the third to be a genuine Epistle written before 
that which we call the first of Peter, and that it is alluded to there 
(chap. v. 12.), where he does not consider ἔγραψα as relating to that 
Kipistle itself. It is not easy to discuss these theories, of which 
many more might be just as easily suggested. Other modes of muti- 
lating this Epistle had been previously proposed, but for none of 
them is there any authority. ‘The Epistle comes to us as one; this 
point is proved by the MSS. and early versions, and the diplomatic 


1 [In illustration of this I may mention, that I formed a decided judgment that “ The 
Restoration of Belief” was the work of Isaac Taylor after reading the earlier parts, though 
I had no intimation or suggestion who the writer might be prior to the appearance of the 
author’s name in the advertisement of the completed work. ‘The style, form of sentences, 
kind of reasoning, &c. in that work exhibit clear traces of those points in which it is 
clear that Isaac Taylor would not be intentionally imitated. ] 
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transmission must be deemed as so far of importance on the question 
of its genuineness. It was adopted and used as part of a collection of 
books at and before the time of our oldest codices. We must gather 
up the scattered early notices, which, though not so ample as those 
of other New Testament books, are, I judge, sufficient ; and we must 
look at the Epistle itself, and say whether it is not what it claims to 
be, and what those who knew it in early times owned it to be, a 
document containing that apostolic teaching that no impostor could 
or would have devised. He who has studied the teaching and senti- 
ments falsely ascribed to Peter in the Clementines, will be able most 
fully to apprehend from how different a source must this writing have 


proceeded. | 
Let us now briefly consider the internal indications of the author- 


ship. 


1. The writer styles himself Symeon Peter (i. 1. Gr.) ; from which circumstance 
we conclude that this Epistle was written by the apostle Peter. Should it be ob- 
jected that the apostle’s name was Simon not Simeon, Dr. Macknight replies, that 
though his name was commonly written Simon in Greek, yet its Hebrew form was 
Simeon; and so it is written in the Old Testament history of Jacob’s sons, and so 
Peter is expressly termed in Acts xv. 14. (Gr.) It has further been objected, that 
in the first Epistle, which is unquestionably genuine, he has styled himself simply 
Peter, and not Simon Peter. But it is worthy of observation, that St. Luke has 
ealled this apostle Simon Peter, and that St. John has given him that name not less 
than seventeen times in his Gospel, —perhaps (Dr. Macknight thinks) to show that 
he was the author of the Epistle which begins with Symeon Peter, a servant and an 
apostle, χα. The same critic is further of opinion, that though Peter’s surname only 
is mentioned in the inscription of the first letter, because he was sufficiently known 
by it, yet he might, for the greater dignity, insert his name complete in the second 
Epistle, because he intended authoritatively to rebuke the false teachers who had 
already arisen, or might thereafter arise. Since, therefore, Symeon Peter is the same 
as Simon Peter, no objection can be raised against the authenticity of this Epistle 
on account of the name; neither does it afford any countenance to the opinion of 
Grotius, that this Epistle was written by Simeon bishop of Jerusalem, who succeeded 
James the Lord’s brother, —an opinion that is not only destitute of all authority, 
but is also inconsistent with the whole tenor of the Epistle itself. 

2. There are several incidental allusions to particular circumstances in this 
Epistle which answer to no other person but Peter. Thus, the writer of it testifies 
that he must shortly put off his tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus had shown him. 
(2 Pet. i. 14.) Now Christ foretold or showed this to none of his apostles besides 
Peter. (John xxi. 19.) Again, the writer of this Epistle was with Christ upon the 
mount at his transfiguration, beheld his majesty, and heard the voice of the Father, 
from heaven, when he was with Christ, on the holy mount. (2 Pet. i. 16--18.) Now 
there were only three of Christ’s apostles permitted to witness this transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii. 1, 2.), viz. Peter, James, and John. The Epistle in question, therefore, 
must claim to be written by one of them, and, consequently, to be of apostolical 
authority ; but as it never was ascribed to James or John, nor is there any reason 
for attributing it to them, it follows that this Epistle is the production of Peter..— 
Once more, the author of it calls this his second Epistle (iii. 1.), and intimates 
that he wrote both his letters to the same persons, viz. the believing Hebrews. 
Compare 1 Pet. i. 1. and 2 Pet. i. 1. with 2 Pet. iii. 1, 2. Consequently, as the 
authenticity of the first Epistle was never disputed, the second identifies itself as 
written by the same person, viz. Peter. 

3. Whoever wrote this Epistle calls Paul his beloved brother (iii. 15, 16 ), com- 
mends him, and approves the authority of his Epistles, in which an apostolical place 
is decidedly claimed. 

4. A holy and apostolical spirit breathes throughout the whole of this Epistle; 
in which we find predictions of things to come, and admonitions against false teachers 
and apostasy, together with exhortations to a godly life, and condemnations of sin, 
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delivered with an earnestness and feeling which make it improbable in the extreme 
that the author would have imposed a forged writing upon the world: and thus it 
is not to be believed that he was personating the apostle.! 

5. Lastly, there are certain resemblances of style in both Epistles. The sen- 
tences in the second Epistle are seldom fluent and well rounded, but they have 
the same extension as those in the first. There are also repetitions of the same 
words, and allusions to the same events. Thus the word avacrpodn, conversation or 
behaviour, which is so peculiar to the first Epistle’, likewise occurs in the second, 
though less frequently than in the former. So, the deluge, which is not a common 
subject in the apostolical Epistles, is mentioned in 1 Pet. iii. 20., and also in 2 Pet. 
ii, 5.; and in both places the circumstance is noted, that eight persons only were 
saved, though in neither place does the subject require that the number should be 
particularly specified. Michaelis observes, that Peter was not the only apostle who 
knew how many persons were saved in the ark; but he only, who by habit had 
acquired a familiarity with the subject, would ascertain the precise number, where 
his argument did not depend upon it. 


The result of all these evidences, both external and internal, is, 
that the sécond Epistle of Peter has sufficient testimony to be re- 
garded as the production of that apostle, and claims to be received 
and studied with the same devout care and attention as the rest of 
the inspired writings of the New Testament. 

II. That Peter was old and near his death when he wrote this 
Epistle, is evident from ch. i. 14.; and that it was written soon after 
the first Epistle, appears from the apology he makes (i. 13. 15.) for 
writing this second Epistle to the Hebrew Christians. Dr. Lardner 
thinks it not unlikely that, soon after the apostle had sent away 
Silvanus with his first letter to the Christians in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia, some persons came from 
those countries to Rome (whither there was a frequent and general 
resort from all parts), who brought him information concerning the 
state of religion among them. These accounts induced him to write 
a second time, most probably at the beginning of A. Ὁ. 65, in order 
to establish in the faith the Christians among whom he had laboured. 

III. The scope of this Epistle is to confirm the doctrines and in- 
structions delivered in the former; to establish the Hebrew Chris- 
tians in the truth and profession of the Gospel; to caution them 
against false teachers, whose tenets and practices he largely describes ; 
and to warn them to disregard those profane scoffers, who should 
make a mock of Christ’s second coming, andewho should seek to set it 
at nought as though it were a vain hope; which having asserted and 
described, and illustrated by the judgment of the universal deluge, he 
exhorts them to prepare for that event by a holy and unblameable 
conversation. The Epistle consists of three parts; viz. 5 


Part. I. The Introduction. (i. 1, 2.) 
Part 11. Having stated the Blessings to which God had called them, 
the Apostle, 


Secr. 1. Exhorts the Christians, who had received these precious 


1 [Few moral arguments in favour of this Epistle can be stronger than those derived 
from the prediction (chap. iii.) that scoffers should come walking after their own lusts, 
saying, “ Where is the promise of His coming?” men who are willingly ignorant that the 
old world was destroyed by the water of the flood. ] 

5. Seerl Pet. i. 15, 18., 11-12%, ii. 15.2. 10. 8 2 Pet. 11. 7, Μ1 11. 
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gifts, to endeavour to improve in the most substantial graces and 
virtues. (i. 3—11.) 

Sect. 2. To this he incites them, 

i. From the firmness of true teachers (i. 12—21.), and the testimony of pro- 
phecy. : 

ii. From the wickedness of false teachers, whose tenets and practices he exposes, 
and predicts the Divine judgments against them. (ii.) 


Secr. 3. He guards them against scoffers and impostors, who, he 
foretells, would ridicule their expectation of Christ’s coming : — 

i. By confuting their false assertions. (iii. 1—7.) , 

ii. By showing the reason why that great day was delayed, and describing its 


circumstances and consequences, adding suitable exhortations and encourage- 
ments to diligence and holiness. (iii. 8—14.) 


Parr III. The Conclusion, in which the Apostle, 


Secr. 1. Declares the agreement of his doctrine with that of St. 
Paul. (iii. 15, 16.) 
Sect. 2. And repeats the sum of the Epistle. (aii. 17, 18.) 


On account of the similarity of style and subject between the 
second chapter of this Epistle and that of Jude, Dr. Benson and 
Michaelis place the latter immediately after the second Epistle of 
Peter.' 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
ON THE FIRST GENERAL EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


J. ALTHOUGH no name is prefixed to this book, its authenticity as a 
genuine production of the apostle John is unquestionable. It was 
almost universally received as his composition in the Eastern and 
Western churches, and appears to be alluded to by Hermas.? It is 
distinctly cited by Polycarp*, and in the Epistle of the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons‘, and is declared to be genuine by Papias’, 
Treneus®, Clement of Alexandria’, Tertullian’, Origen®, Cyprian, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and all subsequent ecclesiastical writers.'!° A 
still more decisive testimony is the fact that it is found in the Syriac 
version of the New Testament, which omits some of those books 


? Pritii Introd. ad Lect. Nov. Test. pp. 90—99. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros Bi- 
blicos, pp. 352—355. Heidegger, Enchirid. Bibl. pp. 624—628. Benson on the Catholic 
Epistles, pp. 321—329. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 562—583.; 4to. vol. iii, pp. 
414—425. Macknight’s Preface to 2 Peter. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 346—363. 

* Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 61.; 4to. vol. i. p. 311. 

8 Thid. 8yo. vol. ii. p. 99.; 4to. vol. i. p. 332. 

4 Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 152.; 4to. vol. i. p. 362. 

5 Tbid, 8yo, vol. ii, pp. 108, 109. 113.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 337. 340. 

® Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 168.; 4to. vol. i. p. 370. 

7 Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 227.; 4to. vol. i. p. 403, 

8 Tbid. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 275.; 4to. vol. i. p. 429. 

® Thid. 8vo, vol. ii, p. 481.; 4to. vol. i. p. 540. 

© Ibid. 8vo, vol. vi. pp. 584, 585.; 4to, vol. iii, pp. 525, 526, 
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of the New Testament respecting whose authenticity doubts were 
entertained. But, besides this external proof, we have the strongest 
internal evidence that this Epistle was written by the apostle 
John, in the very close analogy of its sentiments and expressions to 
those of his Gospel. There is also a remarkable peculiarity in the 
style of this apostle, and particularly in this Epistle. His sentences, 
considered separately, are exceedingly clear and intelligible; but 
when we search for their connection, we frequently meet with greater 
difficulties than we experience even in the Epistles of Paul. Artless 
simplicity and benevolence, blended with singular modesty and can- 
dour, together with a wonderful sublimity of sentiment, are the cha- 
racteristics of this Epistle; in which John appears to have delivered 
his conceptions as they arose in his mind, and in the form of aphorisms, 
in order that they might ptoduce the greater effect. In his Gospel 
John does not content himself with simply affirming or denying a 
thing, but denies its contrary to strengthen his affirmation; and in 
like manner, to strengthen his denial of a thing, he affirms its contrary. 
See John i. 20,, iii. 36., v. 24., vi. 22. The same manner of express- 
ing things strongly occurs in this Epistle. See ii, 4. 27. and iv. 2, 3. 
In his Gospel also, St. John frequently use the pronoun or οὗτος, 
avuTn, τουτο, this, in order to express things emphatically. Seei. 19., 
11. 19., vi. 29. 40. 50., and xvii, 3. In the Epistle the same emphatical 
mode of expression obtains. Compare i. 5., 11, 25., iii. 23., v. 3, 4. 6. 
and 14,! P 

II. With regard to the date of this Epistle, there is a considerable 
diversity of opmion. Drs. Benson, Hales, and others, place it in the 
year 68; Bishop Tomline in 69; Lampe, after the first Jewish war, 
and before the apostle’s exile in Patmos; Dr. Lardner, a. Ὁ. 80 or 
even later; Mill and Le Clerc, in a. Ὁ. 91 or 92; Beausobre, L’En- 
fant, and Du Pin, at the end of the first century ; and Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Whitby, Michaelis, and Macknight, place it before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but without specifying the precise year. The 
most probable of these various opinions (in the awthor’s opinion) is 
that which assigns an early date to this Epistle, viz. before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the subversion of the Jewish polity. 

In that case we conclude that St. John wrote his first Epistle in 
68, or at the latest in 69; though it is impossible to ascertain from 
what place he sent it, whether from Patmos, as Grotius supposes, or 
from some city in Judza, as Dr. Macknight supposes, or from Ephesus, 
as Ireneus and Eusebius relate from ancient tradition, which has 
been generally received.? 

[The arguments which have been advanced in proof of an early 
date of this Epistle do not in fact demonstrate anything, and we may 


1 Lampe, Commentarius in Evangelium Johannis, tom. i. Prolegomena, p. 104. Mac- 
knight’s Preface to 1 John, sect. 2. Langii, Hermeneutica Sacra, pars ii. De Interpreta- 
tione Epistolarum Johannis, pp. 167—175. 

2. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 587—589.; 400. vol. iii, pp. 426—428. Lampe, 
tom. i. p. 106. Pritius, p. 106. Benson’s Paraphrase on the Catholic Epistles, pp. 505— 
—510. Macknight’s Preface to 1 John, sect. 4. Pritii, Introd. in Noy. Test. pp. 99—108, 
Hales’s Sacred Chronology, vol. iii. p. 452. second edition, 
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say that it is a point on which we have to form our opinion rather on 
what may seem probable than as relying on the alleged proofs. 

It has been thought that ἐσχώτη ὥρα (ii. 18.) means the concluding 
period of the Jewish state, and that it was therefore written prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But it should be noticed that this 
expression is simply parallel to the “last times” mentioned by Paul, 
Peter, James, and Jude, as characterised by spreading evil. As ye 
have heard that Antichrist shall come (in the full development of the 
evil of the last times), so even now there are many Antichrists 
(many who in measure bear the character of him who shall be thus 
destroyed by the Lord), whereby we know that it is the last time. 
This simply teaches us that “the mystery of iniquity” (as St. Paul 
teaches) was already working. 

The expression ἐγνώκατε τὸν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς (ii. 13, 14.) was imagined 
by Macknight and his followers to mean, “ ye have known Him from 
the beginning ;” i.e. ‘ye knew Christ during his earthly ministry =” 
and that therefore many such were still living. But, besides the 
wrong construction thus given to the sentence, it affixes a sense to 
ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς utterly inconsistent with that assigned to it in the first 
verse of the Epistle: Ye have known him that is from the be- 
ginning,” is the simple, literal, and only true rendering of the words: 
none of these should be marked as Italic supplements, as is unhappily 
done in some of our English Bibles. 

The argument of Hales, that John,must have written to Hebrew 
Christians, as James, Jude, Paul, and Peter had done so, and that 
therefore he wrote about the same time, would take us away from 
ground of discussion into pure speculation. So, too, is his reasoning 
from the supposed application of the testimony of the spirit, the 
water, and the blood in chap. v. 5—9. to Hebrew Christians, to 
whom, as a basis of his argument, he assumed that John wrote.’ 

Hug considered that the Gospel and Epistle were connected; that 
the Epistle was, in fact, the accompaniment of the Gospel. And this 
seems from the Canon in Muratori to have been the case in the 
second century, when gis Epistle and the first of Peter were well 
known, in contradistinction to the other Catholic Epistles. Whether 
it changed its place in the collection of Christian Scriptures, before 
the seven Catholic Epistles were united in one volume, seems to be 
doubtful. 

As there is no real evidence which was the earlier, the Gospel 
or this Epistle, and as the one may have been simply the contem- 
poraneous companion of the other, it seems to the present editor to 
be in vain to attempt to assign any specific or relative date. | 

III. It is still more difficult to decide concerning the persons to 
whom this Epistle was written. Augustine, Cassiodorus, and the 
Venerable Bede, called it the Epistle of John to the Parthians’, be- 


! [These and other arguments are considered amply by Dr. Davidson in his Introd, iii, 
459—461. One of the arguments was drawn from the use of the perfect μεμαρτύρηκε 
in the passage in the Gospel xix. 35—37., as though it implied some previous testimony 
given in writing, which (it was thought) could only be this Epistle. | 

2 One MS. terms the second of John the second Epistle to the Parthians. 
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cause (as some suppose) the apostle is reported to have preached the 
Gospel to that people; but this opinion is entirely unsupported by 
the evidence of antiquity. Dr. Benson thinks that the Epistle was 
addressed to the Jewish Christians in Judea and Galilee. But the 
most probable opinion is that of Gicumenius, Lampe, Dupin, Lardner, 
Michaelis, Macknight, Bishop Tomline, and others, who think it was 
written for the use of Christians of every denomination and of every 
country. For, 1. It has always been called a catholic or general 
Epistle; 2. It does not contain any words of limitation that can 
restrict it to a particular people; 3. The admonition in 1 John ii. 15. 
would be unnecessary to believers in Judea, A.D. 68, after the war 
had commenced with the Romans; it is rather suited to people in 
easy circumstances, and who were in danger of being ensnared by 
the allurements of prosperity; 4. Lastly, the concluding exhortation 
to believers to “‘ keep themselves from idols” is in no respect suitable 
to believers in Judza, but is much more likely to be addressed to 
Christians living in other parts of the world, where idolatry prevailed. 

IV. This book is usually intitled The General Epistle of St. John. 
«But in the composition of it, narrowly inspected, nothing is to be 
found in the epistolary form. It is not inscribed either to any indi- 
vidual, like Paul’s to Timothy and Titus, or the second of the two 
which follow it, ‘To the well-beloved Gaius’—nor to any particular 
church, like Paul’s to the churches of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and 
others—nor to the faithful of any particular region, like Peter’s first 
Epistle ‘To the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’—nor to any principal branch of the 
Christian church, like Paul’s to the Hebrews — nor to the Christian 
church in general, like the second of Peter’s ‘To them that had ob- 
tained like precious faith with him,’ and. like Jude’s, ‘ To them that 
are sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and 
called.’ It bears no such inscription; it begins without salutation, 
and ends without benediction. It is true, the writer sometimes 
speaks, but without. naming himself, in the first person—and ad- 
dresses his reader, without naming him, in the second. But this 
colloquial style is very common in all writings of a plain familiar 
cast: instances of it occur in John’s Gospel; and it is by no means 
a distinguishing character of epistolary composition. It should seem 
that this book hath for no other reason acquired the title of an 
epistle, but that in the first formation of the canon of the New Tes- 
tament it was put into the same volume with the didactic writings 
of the apostles, which, with this single exception, are all in the 
epistolary form. It is, indeed, a didactic discourse upon the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, both in doctrine and practice: and whether 
we consider the sublimity of its opening with the fundamental topics 
of God’s perfections, man’s depravity, and Christ’s propitiation—the 
perspicuity with which it propounds the deepest mysteries of our 
holy faith, and the evidence of the proof which it brings to confirm 
them; whether we consider the sanctity of its precepts, and the 
energy or argument with which they are persuaded and enforced — 


the dignified simplicity of language in which both doctrine and pre- 
ERS 
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cept are delivered; whether we regard the importance of the matter, 
the propriety of the style, or the general spirit of ardent piety and 
warm benevolence, united with a fervid zeal, which breathes through- 
out the whole composition — we shall find it in every respect worthy 
of the holy author to whom the constant tradition of the church 
ascribes it, ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.’” 

The design of this treatise is, 

First, To refute, and to guard the Christians to whom he wrote 
against erroneous and licentious tenets, principles, and practices ; 
such as the denial of the real Deity and proper humanity of Christ?, 
of the reality and efficacy of his sufferings and death as an atoning 
sacrifice, and the assertion, that believers being saved by grace, were 
not required to obey the commandments of God. These principles 
began to appear in the church of Christ even in the apostolic age, 
and were afterwards maintained by the Cerinthians, and other he- 
retics who sprang up at the close of the first and in the second 
century of the Christian era.? 

Secondly, To stir up all who profess to know God, to have com- 
munion with him, and to believe in him, that they walk in the light 
and not in darkness (i. 5—-7.), that is, in holiness and not in sin; that 
they walk as Christ walked (ii. 6.); and that they keep the command- 
ments, and especially abound in sincere brotherly love towards each 
other. (ii, 4. 9—11., ii, 1O—24., iv. 20, 21., v. 1—3.) This rational 
and Christian spirit, the apostle enforces, upon the best principles, 
and with the strongest arguments, derived from the love of God and 
of Christ ; showing the utter insufficiency of such faith as rests in 
the mere external profession of religion, without the accompanying 
evidence of a holy life and conduct. 

Thirdly, To help forward and to provoke real Christians to com- 
munion with God and the Lord Jesus Christ (i. 3, 4.); to constancy 
in the true faith, against all that seduced them (il. 24—28.); to 
purity and holiness of life (ii. 1., iii, 3—13.)*, and that those who 
believe on the name of the Son of God may know that they have eternal 
life. (v. 13.) 

V. Heidegger, Van Til, Pritius, Moldenhawer, Langius, and other 
analysts of Scripture, have each suggested different tabular synopses 
of this Epistle, with a view to illustrate its divisions, and to show the 
bearings of the apostle’s arguments. Extreme prolixity and extreme 
brevity characterise their respective schemes. The following synop- 
sis, however, it is hoped, will be found to show the leading divisions 
of the Epistle or treatise with sufficient perspicuity and conciseness. 
It consists of six sections, besides the conclusion, which is a recapitu- 
lation of the whole. 


Sect. 1. asserts the true divinity and humanity of Christ, in oppo- 


1 Bishop Horsley’s Sermons, pp. 144, 145. 2d edit. 

2 The late Dr. Randolph has admirably illustrated those parts of the present Epistle which 
assert the Deity of Christ, in his Pralectio xiii. vol. ii, pp. 512—523. of his View of our 
Saviour’s Ministry. 

8 For an ample account of the tenets of the Cerinthians, see p, 470, seg. of the present 
volume, 

* Roberts’s Clavis Bibliorum, v. p. 827. 
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sition to the false teachers, and urges the union of faith and 
holiness of life as absolutely necessary to enable Christians to 
enjoy communion with God. (1. 1—7.) 

Sect. 2. shows that all have sinned, and explains the doctrine of 
Christ’s propitiation. (i. 8—10., ii. 1, 2.) Whence the apostle 
takes occasion to illustrate the marks of true faith; viz. obeying 
his commandments and sincere love of the brethren ; and shows 
that the love of the world is inconsistent with the love of God. 

ii. 3—17. 

an: 3. ᾿νε ς Jesus to be the same person with Christ, in oppo- 
sition to the false teachers who denied it. (ii. 18—29.) 

Sect. 4. On the privileges of true believers, and their consequent 
happiness and duties, and the marks by which they are known 
to be “ the sons of God.” (iii.) 

Sect. 5. contains criteria by which to distinguish Antichrist and 
false Christians, with an exhortation to brotherly love. (iv.) 

§ i. A mark to know one sort of Antichrist, —the not confessing that Christ came 
in the flesh. (iv. 1—3.) 
§ ii. Criteria for distinguishing false Christians; viz. 
(1.) Love of the world. (4—6.) 
(2.) Want of brotherly love. (7—12.) 
(3.) Denying Christ to be the true Son of God. (13—15.) 


§ iii. A recommendation of brotherly love, from the consideration of the love of 
God in giving his Son for sinners. (16—21.) 


SECT. 6. shows the connection between faith in Christ, regenera- 
tion, love to God and his children, obedience to his command- 
ments, and victory over the world; and that Jesus Christ is 

. truly the Son of God, able to save us, and to hear the prayers 
we make for ourselves and others. (v. 1—16.) 

The conclusion, which is a summary of the preceding treatise, 
shows that a sinful life is inconsistent with true Christianity ; 
asserts the divinity of Christ; and cautions believers against 
idolatry. (v. 17—21.) 


The preceding is an outline of this admirable Epistle; which being 
designed to promote right principles of doctrine and practical piety 
in conduct, abounds, more than any book of the New Testament, 
with links of connection between the true knowledge of God and of 
Christ, and obedience to His commandments, and the love of God 
and the love of the brethren. 

The style of this Epistle is simple, clear, and flowing; and an 
affectionate spirit pervades the whole, except in those passages where 
the apostle exposes and reprehends hypocrites and false teachers, 
whose dangerous practices and tenets he exposes in such a faithful, 
plain, and even authoritative manner, as may serve to illustrate the 
reason why our Saviour gave him, together with his brother James, 
the appellation of Boanerges, or sons of thunder. (Mark iii. 17.) 


RR 4 
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‘ CHAP. -XXIX. 
ON THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES OF JOHN. 


1. ALTHOUH, in the fourth century, when Eusebius wrote his eccle- 
siastical history, these two Epistles were classed among the ᾿Αντιλε- 
γόμενα or books which were received by the majority of Christians 
(though some doubts were entertained by others respecting their 
authenticity), yet testimonies are not wanting to prove that they 
were both known and received as genuine productions of the apostle 
John. The second Epistle is cited by Ireneus, and received by 
Clement of Alexandria. Origen mentions all three Epistles, though 
he says that the second and third were not allowed to be genuine by 
all persons. Dionysius of Alexandria mentions them as being 
ascribed to St. John. The second Epistle was quoted by Alexander 
bishop of Alexandria; and all three Epistles were received by 
Athanasius, by Cyril of Jerusalem, by Epiphanius, Jerome (a few of 
whose contemporaries doubted the authenticity of these Epistles), 
Rufinus, and almost every subsequent writer of note.! They are not, 
indeed, received in the old Syriac translation; but the thoughts and 
style are so similar to those of the first Epistle?, that almost all 
critics attribute them to the author of the first Epistle, namely, John ; 
and they were, in all probability, written about the same time as that 
Epistle. Consequently these Epistles could not have been written 
by John the elder, a member of the Ephesian church, as some of the 
Fathers, and also some modern critics, have imagined. Various 
reasons have been assigned why these two Epistles were not received 
earlier into the canon. Michaelis is disposed to think that doubt was 
excited concerning their genuineness by the address, in which the 
author neither calls himself John, nor assumes the title of an apostle, 
but simply names himself the “elder” (6 πρεσβύτερος); as St. Peter 
(1. ch. ν. 1.) styles himself a “ fellow elder” (συμπρεσβύτερος), which 
title, after Peter’s death, the apostle John might with great propriety 
assume, as being the only remaining apostle. It is, however, most 
probable that, being letters to private persons, they had for a consi- 
derable time been kept in the possession of the families to whom they 
were originally sent, and were not discovered till long after the 
apostle’s decease, and after the death of the persons to whom they 
had been addressed. When first discovered, all the immediate 
vouchers for their genuineness were necessarily gone; and the church 
of Christ, ever on its guard against imposture, particularly in relation 
to writings professing to be the work of apostles, hesitated to receive 
them into the number of canonical Scriptures, until it was fully ascer- 
tained that they were divinely inspired. 

II. Considerable uncertainty prevails respecting the person to whom 
the second Epistle was addressed, some conjecturing a particular per- 


’ See the references to the above-named fathers in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. 
pp. 584—-586.; 4to. vol. iii, pp. 525, 526. 

* Dr. Mill, and after him Dr. Lardner, observe that, of the thirteen verses composing 
the second Epistle, eight are to be found in the first, either in sense or in expression. 
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son to be intended, while others understand it figuratively, as of the 
church. The ancient commentators supposed it to be figurative, but 
most of the modern commentators and critics understand it literally, 
though they do not agree in their literal interpretation. Archbishop 
Newcome, Wakefield, Macknight, and the venerable translators ot 
our authorised version, make ᾿Εἰκλεκτὴ to be an adjective, and render 
the inscription “ To the elect (or excellent, or chosen) Lady;” the 
Vulgate version, Calmet, and others, consider ᾿Εἰκλεκτὴ to be a proper 
name, and translate it * To the Lady Electa;” J. B. Carpzov, Schleus- 
ner, and Rosenmiiller take Kupéa to be a proper name, and the Epistle 
to be addressed to Cyria, or Kyria', the Elect; and Michaelis conjec- 
tures Kupia to be an ellipsis of Κυρία ᾿Εἰκκλησία, which, among the 
ancient Greeks, signified an assembly of the people held at a stated 
time, and was held at Athens three times in every month; and that, 
since the sacred writers adopted the term ᾿Εἰκκλησία from its civil use 
among the Greeks, Kupéa ᾿Εκκλησία might here mean the stated as- 
sembly of the Christians, held every Sunday; and thus τῇ ἐκλεκτῇ 
κυρία, with ἐκκλησία understood, would signify, “ To the elect church 
orcommunity which comes together on Sundays.” (!!!) He admits, how- 
ever, that he knows not of any instance of such ellipsis; and Bishop 
Middleton does not think that this explanation can be very easily 
established. Of these various hypotheses, the most probable opinion 
(in the judgment of several) is that which considers the Epistle as 
addressed to the Lady Electa, who is supposed to have been an 
eminent Christian matron: what confirms this opinion is, that the 
Greek article is absent, which would have been (it has been thought) 
absolutely necessary if the inscription had been ‘‘ To the elect Lady,” 
or to “ Kyria the Elect.” Such was the explanation given by Bishop 
Middleton; but this opinion is opposed by the same name belonging 
in that case to the sister of the person addressed: see ver. 13., where 
indeed Middleton would conjecturally omit τῆς ἐκλεκτῆς. 

III. The seconp Episrie of John touches, in few words, on the 
same points as the first. The person addressed is commended for her 
virtuous and religious education of her children; and is exhorted to 
abide in the doctrine of Christ, to persevere in the truth, and care- 
fully to avoid the delusions of false teachers. But chiefly the apostle 
beseeches this Christian matron to practise the great and indispensable 
commandment of Christian love and charity. 

IV. The rurrp Epist xe of John is addressed to a converted Gen- 
tile, a respectable member of some Christian church, called Gaius or 
Caius; but who he was is extremely uncertain, as there are three 
persons of this name mentioned in the New Testament, viz. 1. Gaius 
of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14.), whom Paul calls his “host, and the host of 
the whole church” (Rom. xvi. 23.); 2. Gaius, a native of Macedonia, 
who accompanied Paul, and spent some time with him at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 29.); 3. Gaius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4.), who also was a 


1 As the Syriac name Martha is of the same import as Kupia, Carpzov conjectured that 
this Epistle was addressed to the sister of Lazarus, and that she changed her name from 
Martha to Kyria or Cyria, after the persecution of the church which followed the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, for the security of her person. The conjecture is ingenious, but is not 
supported by any authority. LEpist. Cath. Septenarius, p. 185. 
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fellow-traveller of Paul. Michaelis and some other modern critics 
suppose the person to whom this Epistle was addressed to be the 
Gaius of Corinth, as hospitality was a leading feature in his character. 
His hospitable temper, particularly towards the ministers of the 
Gospel, is strongly marked in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
verses of this Epistle. 

V. The Scope of this Epistle is to commend his steadfastness in the 
faith and his general hospitality, especially to the ministers of Christ ; 
to caution him against the ambitious and turbulent practices of Dio- 
trephes, and to recommend Demetrius to his friendship: referring 
what he further had to say to a personal interview. 

VI. Commentators are by no means agreed who this Diotrephes 
was. Bede, Erasmus, Michaelis, and thers, suppose him to have 
been the author of anew sect, and that, as he delivered false doctrines, 
he objected to those who propagated the true faith. Grotius, Le 
Clerc, and Beausobre, imagined that he was a Gentile convert who 
would not receive Jewish Christians. But it is most probable that 
he was an ambitious elder or bishop in the church of which Gaius 
was a member, and that, having been converted from Judaism, he 
opposed the admission of the Gentiles, and set himself up as the head 
of a party in opposition to the apostles. If (as we suppose) the 
Gaius to whom this Epistle was addressed was the generous “ host 
of the church at Corinth,” it is possible that this Diotrephes might 
have been the leading opponent of St. Paul in that city, whom he 
forbore to name out of delicacy, though he censured his conduct. 
See 1 Cor. 111. 3—5., iv. 6. &e. 

Demetrius, who is so highly commended by the apostle in this 
Epistle, is thought to have held some sacred office in the church of 
which Gaius was a member; but this opinion is rejected by Dr. 
Benson, because on that supposition Gaius must have known him so 
well as to need no information concerning his character from the 
apostle. He therefore believed him tc have been the bearer of this 
letter, and one of the brethren who went forth to preach to the 
Gentiles. With this conjecture Rosenmiiller coincides. Calmet 
supposes that he was a member of the same church as Gaius, whose 
piety and hospitality he imitated. But whoever Demetrius was, his 
character and deportment were the reverse of the character and con- 
duct of Diotrephes; for the apostle speaks of the former as having a 
good testimony from all men, and whose temper and behaviour were 
in every respect conformable to the precepts of the Gospel, and there- 
fore St. John recommends him as an example to Gaius, and the other 
members of the church to which he belonged.! 


1 Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 442—456. Lardner, ϑνο. vol. vi. pp. 584—607.; 4to. vol. ii. 
pp. 425—-437. Benson on the Catholic Epistles, pp. 663—680, Buddei Ecclesia Apos- 
tolica, pp. 314—316. Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. pp. 1150— 
1152. Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 653—656. (first edition.) Lampe, in 
Evang. Joannis, tom. i. pp. 111—115. Pritii Introd. in Noy. Test. pp. 109, 110. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
ON THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


I. JuDE or Judas, who was surnamed Thaddeus and Lebbeus, and 
was also called the brother of our Lord (Matt. xii. 55.), was the son 
of Alpheus, brother of James the Less, and one of the twelve apostles. 
We are not informed when or how he was called to the apostleship ; 
and there is scarcely any mention of him in the New Testament, 
except in the different catalogues of the twelve apostles. The only 
particular incident related concerning Jude is to be found in John 
xiv. 21—23., where we read that he addressed the following question 
to his Divine Master: Lord! how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself 
unto us, and not unto the world? Ue could not imagine how our 
Saviour could exercise his authority without manifesting himself to 
the world. 

As Jude continued with the rest of the apostles after our Lord’s 
resurrection and ascension (Acts i. 13.), and was with them on the day 
of Pentecost (ii. 1.), it is not unreasonable to suppose, that, after 
having received the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit, he preached 
the Gospel for some time in Judea, and performed miracles in the 
name of Christ. And as his life seems to have been prolonged, 
it is probable that he afterwards quitted Judea, and preached the 
Gospel to Jews and Gentiles in other countries. It has been said 
that he preached in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, and 
that he suffered martyrdom in the last-mentioned country. The 
Syrians still claim him as their apostle; but we have no account of 
his travels upon which we can rely, and it may even be questioned 
whether he was a martyr.! 

[ The doubts that have been expressed with regard to the authorship 
of the Epistle of James have extended themselves to this Epistle 
likewise. And thus it has been questioned whether this Jude were 
the brother of James the son of Alpheus or of James “ the Lord’s 
brother” (on the ground that they are not identical). This whole 
question is discussed in Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, ili. 493497. He 
holds the non-identification of this Jude with the apostle. But with- 
out entering into the minute details relative to the opinions expressed, 
it may be sufficient to say that the Jude to whom this Epistle was 
attributed was regarded by the early church (as may be seen in 


1 Tt is more certain that Jude was a married man, and had children; for Eusebius re- 
lates, on the authority of the ecclesiastical historian Hegesippus, (a converted Jew, who 
flourished in the second century,) that the emperor Domitian, in a fit of jealousy, ordered 
inquiry to be made concerning the posterity of David, on which occasion some of the 
grandchildren of Jude were brought before him. The emperor, first asking them several 
questions respecting their profession and manner of life, which was husbandry, next 
inquired concerning the kingdom of Christ, and when it should appear? To this they 
replied, that it was a heavenly and spiritual, not a temporal kingdom; and that it would 
not be manifested till the end of the world, Domitian, thus finding that they were mean 
persons and perfectly harmless, dismissed them unbound, and by edict appeased the per- 
secution which had been raised against the church. Hegesippus adds, that, on their 
release, the grandchildren of Jude afterwards presided over churches, both as being martyrs 
(more correctly confessors), and also as being allied to our Lord. Euseb. Hist, Eccl. lib. 
111, cc, 19, 20. 
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Tertullian) to have been himself an apostle. If so, he must have been 
the same as Lebbeus or Thaddeus, as stated above. Now this apostle 


is twice called Ἰούδας ᾿Ιακώβου, Luke vi. 16., Acts i. 13.; and this, ὁ 


many old writers, and even some of the more recent, consider to 
be “ Judas [the brother] of James;” the genitive in such a case 
marking the known relation, whatever it may be: it is utterly needless 
to suppose that son is necessarily to be supplied. As “ brother of 
James” he here designates himself, and thus even zf James “ the 
Lord’s brother” and James the son of Alpheus be not identical, it 
seems that ¢his writer must have been one of the twelve. Nothing 
need be argued on the omission of apostle; for “Iovéas ᾿Ιακώβου was 
an apostle. Indeed, Dr. Davidson, though distinguishing between 
James the Lord’s brother and James the apostle, ascribed the Epistle 
of James to the apostle, though the writer does not thus designate 
himself. 

There seems, then, to be no reason for ascribing this Epistle to 
some unknown, non-apostolic Judas: the reasons assigned for such a 
procedure are insufficient and inconclusive. He certainly seems to 
take pains to identify himself with ᾿Ιούδας ᾿Ιακώβου of St. Luke. 
The internal grounds that have been mentioned, namely, that in 
ver. 17, 18. the writer speaks of the apostles in the third person, 
proves nothing. How often may a class be spoken of, to which the 
writer himself belongs, without his stating im terms that this is the 
case. See Rey. xxi. 14. 

Il. In the early ages of Christianity the Epistle of Jude was re- 
jected by several persons, because the apocryphal books of Enoch, 
and of the Ascension of Moses, were supposed to be quoted in it; 
and Michaelis has rejected it as spurious. We have, however, the 
most satisfactory evidences of the authenticity of this Epistle. It is 
found in the most ancient catalogue! of the sacred writings of the 
New Testament; it is asserted to be genuine by Clement of Alex- 
andria, and is quoted as Jude’s production by Tertullian, by Origen, 
and by the greater part of the ancients noticed by Eusebius.? Inde- 
pendently of this external evidence, the genuineness of the Epistle of 
Jude is confirmed by the subjects discussed in it, which are in every 
respect suitable to the character of an apostle of Jesus Christ; for 
the writer’s design was, to characterise and condemn the false 
teachers, who endeavoured in that age to make proselytes to their 
erroneous and dangerous tenets, to reprobate the impious doctrines 
which they taught for the sake of advantage, and to enforce the prac- 
tice of holiness on all who professed the Gospel. In short, as Dr. 
Macknight most truly observes, there is no error taught, no evil 
practice enjoined, for the sake of which any impostor could be in- 
duced to impose a forgery of this kind upon the world. 

With regard to the objection against the genuineness of this 
Epistle, which is derived from the supposed quotation by Jude of an 
apocryphal book of Enoch, it is to be observed, that the apostle, by 


1 The Canon in Muratori, belonging to the middle of the second century. 
2 See the passages of the above-named writers in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo, vol. vi. 
p- 6183—618.; 410. vol. iii. pp. 440—443. 
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quoting such book, gives it no authority. It was no canonical book 
of the Jews; and though such a book existed among them, and was 
apocryphal, yet it might contain some things that were true. Jude’s 
quoting from it the prophecy under consideration would not lessen 
the authority of his Epistle, any more than Paul’s quotations from the 
heathen poets Aratus (Acts xvii. 28.), Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33.), 
and Epimenides (Tit. i. 12.), have lessened the authority of the his- 
tory of the Acts, and of that apostle’s letters, where these quotations 
are found. The reason is (as Macknight most forcibly observes), if 
the things contained in these quotations were true in themselves, 
they might be mentioned by an inspired writer without giving au- 
thority to the poems from which they were cited. In like manner, 
if the prophecy ascribed to Enoch, concerning the future judgment 
and punishment of the wicked, was agreeable to the other declarations 
of God respecting that event, Jude might cite it, because Enoch (who, 
like Noah, was a preacher of righteousness,) might actually have 
delivered such a prophecy, though it is not recorded in the Old 
Testament; and because his quoting it did not establish the authority 
of the book whence he took it, if he took it from any book extant in 
his time. The preceding observations have been made on the sup- 
position that the apostle did quote an apocryphal book of Enoch: but 
it has been remarked with equal force and truth, that “ it is incredi- 
ble that Jude cited a book then extant, claiming to be the prophecies 
of Enoch; for, had it been genuine, the Divine Spirit would not 
surely have suffered his own word to be afterwards lost; and, had it 
been apocryphal, the inspired apostle would not have stamped it with 
his authority, and have declared it to have been the production of 
* Enoch, the seventh from Adam.’ Indeed, the language of Jude by 
no means implies that he quoted from any book whatever (a circum- 
stance which most writers on this controverted subject have mis- 
taken); and hence some persons have come to the highly improbable 
conclusion that the prophetic words attributed to Enoch were com- 
municated to the apostle by immediate revelation. But this conclu- 
sion is not more improbable than it is unnecessary. There is yet 
another source, from which this insulated passage might have been 
derived. There is nothing to forbid, but much to establish, the sup- 
position, that some historical facts, omitted in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
were handed down by the uninspired authors of the Jewish nation. 
Although it is true that, in the most ancient remains of Hebrew 
literature, history is so obscured by fable as to be altogether an un- 
certain guide, yet some truth doubtless exists in this mass of fiction. 
This observation may be applied with greater force to the Jewish 
records which existed in the apostolic age. We know, indeed, from 
the highest authority, that the Jewish doctors of that period ‘ had 
made the word of God of none effect by their traditions;’ but still 
their uninspired records must have contained some authentic narra- 
tives. From such a source we may rationally suppose that Jude 
gathered the traditional antediluvian prophecy of Enoch, under the 
direction of that infallible Spirit who preserved the inspired writers 
from error, and guided them into all truth. We conclude, therefore, 
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that the apostle did Nor quote from any book extant in his day pur- 
porting to have been written by Enoch.”! i 

The foregoing remarks apply with equal force to verse 9., in which 
the apostle is supposed to cite an apocryphal relation or tradition con- 
cerning the archangel Michael’s disputing with Satan for the body 
of Moses. This is by some writers referred to a book called the 
“ς Assumption or Ascension of Christ,” which in all probability was a 
forgery much later than the time of Jude; but Dr. Lardner thinks it 
much more credible that the apostle alludes to the vision in Zech. iii, 
1—3.; and this opinion is adopted and elucidated by Dr. Macknight 
in his note on the verse in question. In further illustration of this 
verse, we may remark, that it was a Jewish maxim, that “it is not 
lawful for man to prefer ignominious reproaches, even against wicked 
spirits.” Might not the apostle, then, have used it merely as a popular 
illustration (without vouching for the fact) of that sober and whole- 
some doctrine, not to speak evil of dignities 2 from the example of the 
archangel, who did not venture to rail even at Satan, but meekly 
said, “ The LorpD rebuke thee!” The hypothesis, that Jude copied 
the prophecy of Enoch from the writings of Zoroaster (which some 
continental critics have imagined) is too absurd to deserve a serious 
refutation.? In either case the distinct apprehension of the inspira- 
tion of the writer would suffice to draw us away from inquiries as to 
the mere source of information. 

III. The time and place, when and where this Epistle was written, 
are extremely uncertain. Dr. Mill fixes its date to the year 90, 
principally because the false teachers, whom Peter describes as yet to 
come, are mentioned by Jude as already come. But on a comparison 
of this Epistle with the second of Peter, there does not appear to be 
such a remarkable difference in their phraseology as will be sufficient 
to prove that Jude wrote his Epistle so long after Peter’s second 
Epistle as Dr. Mill supposed. The very great coincidence in senti- 
ment and style between these two Epistles* renders it likely that 
they were written about the same time; and, if the second Epistle 
of Peter was written early in A. Ὁ. 65, we are induced with Lardner 
to place it towards the close of the same year, or perhaps in A. D. 66. 
Bishop Tomline, however, dates it in A.D. 70; Beausobre and 
L’Enfant, between A.D. 70 and 75; and Dodwell and Dr. Cave, in 
71 or 72. Those who consider that it was used by St. Peter, date 
it of course before his second Epistle. 

IV. There is much diversity of opinion concerning the persons to 
whom this Epistle was addressed. Estius and Witsius were of opinion 
that Jude wrote to Christians every where, but especially to the con- 
verted Jews. Dr. Hammond thought that the Epistle was directed 
to Jewish Christians alone, and with the design of guarding them 


' Christian Observer, July, 1829, vol. xxix. p. 417. 

* The reader will find an interesting account of the different hypotheses which critics 
have entertained concerning the prophecy of Enoch, mentioned by Jude, in Laurmann’s 
Collectanea, sive Notse Criticze et Commentarius in Epistolam Jude, pp. 137—173. 220— 
233. 8vo. Groningse, 1818. See also Calmet’s Commentaire Littéral, tom. viii. pp. 1034 
—1040. 

* The verbal coincidences of these two Epistles have been exhibited by several ; see for 
instance Dr, Dayidson’s Introduction, iii. 400—404, 
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against the errors of the Gnostics. Dr. Benson also thought that it 
was written to Jewish believers, especially to those of the Western 
dispersion. Moldenhawer was of opinion that it was inscribed to the 
Eastern churches, among whom the apostle had probably laboured. 
But, from the inscription', Drs. Lardner and Macknight, Bishop 
Tomline and Dr. A. Clarke, concur in thinking that it was written 
to all, without distinction, who had embraced the Gospel. The only 
reason, Dr. Macknight remarks, which has induced commentators to 
suppose that Jude wrote to the Jewish believers alone, is, that he 
makes use of arguments and examples taken from the sacred books 
of the Jews. But Paul, we have seen, followed the same course 
when writing to the Gentiles; and both apostles did so with propriety, 
not only because all who embraced the Gospel acknowledged the 
authority of the Jewish Scriptures, but also because it was of the 
greatest importance to make the Gentiles sensible that the Gospel 
was in perfect unison with the ancient revelation. 

V. The design of this Epistle is, to guard believers against the 
false teachers who had begun to insinuate themselves into the Christian 
church ; and to contend with the utmost earnestness and zeal for the 
true faith, against the dangerous tenets which they disseminated, 
resolving the whole of Christianity into a speculative belief and out- 
ward profession of the Gospel. And having thus cancelled the obli- 
gations of morality and personal holiness, they taught their disciples 
to live in all manner of licentiousness, and at the same time flattered 
them with the hope of divine favour, and of obtaining eternal life. 
The vile characters of these seducers are further shown, and their 
sentence is denounced; and the Epistle concludes with warnings, 
admonitions, and counsels to believers, how to persevere in faith and 
godliness themselves, and to rescue others from the snares of the false 
teachers. 

VI. There is very great similarity between the Epistle of Jude and 
the second chapter of Peter’s second Epistle, in subject, style, vehe- 
mence, and holy indignation against impudence and lewdness, and 
against those who insidiously undermine chastity, purity, and sound 
principles. The expressions are remarkably strong, the language is 
animated, and the figures and comparisons are bold, apt, and striking. 
In the Epistle of Jude, particularly, there is an energy, a force, a 
grandeur of expression and style—an apparent labour for words and 
images, expressive enough to give the reader a just and adequate idea 
of the profligate characters he exposes; and the whole is admirably 
calculated to show how deeply the holy apostle was grieved at the 
scandalous immoralities of those who called themselves Christians, 
and with what fervour and courage he tore off the masks from these 
hypocrites, that the church and the world might see all the turpitude 
and deformity that lurked beneath it.? 


1 To them that are sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and 
called. . . . Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the common salvation, 
&e. Jude 1. 3. 

? Benson on the Catholic Epistles, pp. 437—448. lLardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 
619—627.; 4to. vol. iii. pp.443—447. Macknight’s Preface to Jude. Blackwall’s Sacred 
Classics, vol. i. pp. 304, 305. Pritii Introd. in Noy. Test. pp. 110—117. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


I. Tue three first verses of the Apocalypse form its TITLE; but as 
this is inconvenient on account of its length, various shorter inscrip- 
tions are given in the Manuscripts and Ancient Versions. Thus, in 
C. or the Codex Ephrem it is termed ᾿Αποκάλυψις ᾿Ιωάννου, the Reve- 
lation of John; in the Codex Coislinianus 199. (17. of Griesbach’s 
notation)..... τοῦ ϑεολόγου, of John the Divine ; in B. a manuscript 
belonging to the monks of St. Basil at Rome (of the seventh century) 
-..e. καὶ Εὐαγγελιστοῦ, of John the Divine and Evangelist ; in 42 
(Codex Pio-Vaticanus 50., of the twelfth century,) ᾿Αποκάλυψις 
Ἰωάννου τοῦ ἀποστόλου καὶ Evayyedortod, the Revelation of John the 
Apostle and Evangelist ; in 30. (Codex Guelpherbytanus XVI. 7. a 
manuscript of the twelfth or thirteenth century,) ᾿Αποκάλυψις τοῦ 
ἁγίου καὶ ἐνδοξοτάτου ἀποστόλου καὶ εὐαγγελίστου, TapIévou ἠγαπημέ- 
νου, ἐπιστηϑίου ᾿Ιωάννου ϑεολόγου, the Revelation of the holy and most 
glorious apostle and evangelist, the beloved virgin who lay in the bosom 
[of Jesus Christ], John the Divine. In 16. (Codex Uffenbachianus,) 
it is the Apocalypse . . . ἣν ἐν Πάτμῳ τῇ νησῷ ἐϑεάσατο, which he 
beheld in the island Patmos; and in 26. (the Codex Wakianus 1. a 
manuscript of the eleventh century, in the library of Christ’s College, 
Oxford,) it is "Incod Χριστοῦ Ἀποκάλυψις δοϑεῖσα τῷ ϑεολόγῳ Ἰωάννῃ, 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ given to John the Divine. None of these 
titles are of any authority; nor can any certain reason be assigned 
for giving the appellation of Θεόλοινος, or the Divine, to the apostle 
and evangelist John.! 

II. It is a remarkable circumstance, that the authenticity of this 
book was very generally, if not universally, acknowledged during 
the two first centuries, and yet in the third century it began to be 
questioned. This seems to have been occasioned in part by some of 
the discussions which sprang up in Egypt relative to the Millennium, 
&c., as grounded on this book; which notions the opponents inju- 
diciously and presumptuously endeavoured to discredit, by denying 
the authority of the book itself. So little, however, has this portion 
of Holy Writ suffered from the ordeal of criticism to which it has in 
consequence been subjected, that (as Sir Isaac Newton has long 
since remarked) there is no other book of the New Testament so 
strongly attested, or commented upon so early, as the Apocalypse. 
And Dr, Priestley (no mean judge of the literature of biblical ques- 
tions where his peculiar creed was not concerned) has declared that 
he thinks it impossible for any intelligent and candid person to peruse 
it without being struck, in the most forcible manner, with the pecu- 
liar dignity and sublimity of its composition, superior to that of any 
other writings whatever; so as to be convinced that, considering the 
age in which it appeared, it could only have been written by a person 
divinely inspired. The numerous marks of genuine piety, that occur 


LZ Griesbach, and Dean Woodhouse, on Rey. i. 1. Pritii Introductio ad Lectionem Novi 
Testamenti, pp. 127, 128. 
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through the whole book, will preclude the idea of imposition in any 
person acquainted with human nature. It is likewise so suitable a 
continuation of the prophecies of Daniel, that the New Testament 
writings would have been incomplete without this prophetic book ; 
for it has been the uniform plan of the divine proceedings to give a 
more distinct view of interesting future events as the time of their 
accomplishment approached.! Since, however, two eminent critics 2 
of later times have suspected this book to be spurious, and as their 
valuable writings are in the hands of many biblical students, and as 
modern subjective criticism has gone very far in opposition to this 
book, it becomes necessary to examine the external and internal evi- 
dence for its genuineness. 

1. The External Evidence for the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Apocalypse is to be collected from the same sources as the evi- 
dence for the other books of the New Testament, viz. from the 
testimonies of those ancient writers who, living at a period near to 
its publication, appear by their quotations or allusions to have re- 
ceived it as a part of sacred Scripture. And this evidence is so 
abundant and explicit, that the only difficulty is how to comprise it 
within that short compass which the nature of the present work — 
requires. 

(1.) Testimonies of Writers in the second century. 


In the very beginning of the second century we find (through the mention made 
by Andreas of Cesarea) that Parias of Hierapolis, near Laodicea, one of the 
churches addressed, received and used this book. 

Justin Martyr (4.D. 140) was acquainted with the Apocalypse, and received it 
as written by the apostle John. He cites it as such in his disputation with Trypho 
held at Ephesus. 

Among the works of Melito, bishop of Sardis (a.p. 177), was a commentary on 
the Apocalypse. It is also most distinctly quoted in the Epistle of the churches 
of Vienne and Lyons (a.p. 177), concerning the sufferings of their martyrs.* 
Treneus, bishop of Lyons in Gaul (a.p. 178), who in his younger days was 
acquainted with Polycarp of Smyrna, repeatedly quotes this book as “ the Revela- 
tion of John the disciple of the Lord.” Dr. Lardner remarks that his testimony 
is so strong and full, that he seems to put it beyond all question that it is the work 
of John the Apostle and Evangelist.* It is worthy of notice that this evidence of 
the second century is connected with Sardis, Smyrna, Laodicea, and Ephesus, four 
out of the seven churches to whom it was addressed. To these we may add the 
undisputed testimonies of Theophilus bishop of Antioch (a.p. 181)®, Apollonius 
(4.D. 186 or 187)7, Clement of Alexandria‘, and especially of Tertullian, who 
defends the authenticity of this book against the heretic Marcion and his followers, 
by asserting its external evidence. He appeals to the Asiatic churches, and assures 


’ Dr. Priestley’s Notes on Scripture, vol. iv. p. 574. The argument, briefly noticed by 
him, is prosecuted at length by Mr. Lowman in his Paraphrase and Commentary on the 
Revelation, pp. x. et seg. 8vo, edit. 

? Michaelis and Dr. Less. 

3 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 147, 148.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 359, 360. 

* Ibid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 152, 153.; 4to. vol. i. p. 362. Woodhouse, pp. 46—48. 

5 Tbid. 8vo. vol. 11, p. 170.; 4to, vol. i. p. 372. The testimony of Irenzus is vindicated 
by Dr. Woodhouse, pp. 26—28. 

§ Thid. 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 200, 201.; 4to. vol. i. p. 389. 

7 Apollonius suffered martyrdom at Rome. His writings have perished ; but Fusebius 
relates that he supported the Apocalypse by authorities taken from it. Hist. Eccl. lib. y. 
c. 18. fine, and ο. 21. 

® Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 229, 230, ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 404, 405. 
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us that “though Marcion rejects his (John’s) Revelation, yet the succession of 
bishops, traced to its origin, will establish John to be its author.” It also appears 
from another part of his writings that this book was much read and generally 
received in the African churches of the second century.? 


(2.) Among the testimonies of Writers in the third century, those of 
Hippolytus Portuensis (a.D. 220) and Origen (A.D. 230) are con- 
spicuous. 


Hippolytus*, who was a disciple of Irenzus, received the Apocalypse as the work 
of St. John, and quoted it largely and often. Origen’, to whose critical labours 
biblical literature is so deeply indebted, most explicitly acknowledged the Revela- 
tion to be the production of St. John, and has cited it repeatedly in his works.* 
It was subsequently received by Cyprian and the African churches; by the pres- 
byters and others of the Western church; by various Latin authors whose his- 
tory is abstracted by Dr. Lardner ; by the anonymous author of a work against 
the Novatians ; by the Novatians themselves; by Commodian ; by Victorinus, who 
wrote a commentary upon it; by the author of the poem against the Marcionites ; 
by Methodius, who also commented upon it; by the Manicheans; by the later 
Arnobius ; by the Donatists; by Lactantius; and by the Arians.° 


(3.) In the time of Eusebius (the former part of the fourth century), 
the Apocalypse was generally, though not universally, received; and 
therefore he classes it among the ᾿Αντιλεγόμενα; or contradicted 
books.® 


Yet it is worthy of remark, that these doubts originated solely in the supposed 
difference of style and manner from that of St. John; and that no one, however 
desirous he may have been to invalidate the authority of the book, appears to have 
been able to produce any external evidence which might suit the purpose. 

It was received, after the time of Eusebius, by the Latin churches, almost with- 
out exception. Jerome, the most learned and diligent inquirer of that century, 

ronounced most positively in its favour; and was followed universally by the 
“athers of the Western churches ; and from him we learn the grounds upon which 
he received the Apocalypse, which he assigns to be “ the authority of the ancients,” 
that is, external evidence ; and he tells us, at the same time, that he does not follow 
“the fashion of his times”—that fashion by which some of the Greek churches were 
induced to reject the Apocalypse. 

“ This fashion of the times,” Dr. Woodhouse justly remarks, ‘seems to have 
consisted in a daring contempt of the testimonies of the ancient church, and a 
ready acquiescence in those arguments which were confidently drawn from internal 
evidence. Yet, notwithstanding this fashion, which appears to have had consi- 
derable prevalence in the Greek church, and perhaps to have influenced those 
eminent men, Cyril of Jerusalem and John Chrysostom (neither of whom appears 
to have quoted the Apocalypse), many of great name in the Greek church appear 


1 Tertullian adv. Marcion, lib. iv. c. 5. De Monogam. ec. 12. See Lardner, 8vo, vol. ii. 
p. 227.; 4to. vol. i. p. 430. Woodhouse, p. 51. 

2 Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 412. ; 4to. vol. i. p, 502. 

3 Tbid. 8vo, vol. ii. pp. 466, 467. 483; 4to. vol. i. pp. 582, 533. 541. 

4 The testimony of Dionysius of Alexandria (.p. 247) is here designedly omitted. He 
allowed the Apocalypse to be written by John, a holy and inspired apostolical man, but not 
the Evangelist John; and he grounded his inference on some supposed differences in style. 
This subject is considered in p. 629, infra. 

5 Lardner, 8vo. vol. vi. p. 629.; 4to. vol. iii. p. 448., where there are references to the 
former volumes of his works, containing the testimonies of the above-cited fathers and 
others at length. Woodhouse, pp. 60—77. Lampe, Comment. in Evangelium Joannis, 
tom. i. pp. 115—124. Pritii Introd. ad Noy. Test. p, 117. et seq. 

® The Apocalypse is omitted in the catalogues of canonical books formed by Cyril, bishop 
of Jerusalem (A.D. 340), and by the council of Laodicea (A.p. 364), and in one or two other 
early catalogues of the Scriptures ; but this omission was probably owing not to any sus- 
picion concerning its authenticity or genuineness, but because its obscurity and mysterious- 
ness were thought to render it less fit to be read publicly and generally. Bishop Tomline’s 
Llements of Christian Theology, vol. i. p. 506. 
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still to have received it ; and, in the fourth century, it is supported by testimonies 
in this church from Athanasius, Basil, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory 
of Nazianzum.”? 


Upon the whole, though doubts were entertained concerning this 
book by many individuals of the Greek church after the time of 
Eusebius, and though we have no satisfactory information how early, 
or to what extent, it was received by the Syrian churches, yet, from 
the decisive evidence above adduced, we are authorised to affirm that 
the Apocalypse has been generally received in all ages. To borrow 
the eloquent sentiments of Dr. Woodhouse, —“ We have seen its 
rise, as of a pure fountain, from the sacred rock of the apostolical 
church. We have traced it through the first century of its passage, 
flowing from one fair field to another, identified through them all, 
and everywhere the same. As it proceeded lower, we have seen 
attempts to obscure its sacred origin, to arrest or divert its course, to 
lose it in the sands of antiquity, or bury it in the rubbish of the dark 
ages. We have seen these attempts repeated in our own times, and 
by a dexterous adversary. But it has at length arrived to us, such 
as it flowed forth at the beginning.” 

In short, so far as external evidence can enable us to determine 
concerning this book, we may indubitably pronounce that it Is To 
BE RECEIVED as “ divine Scripture communicated to the church by 
John the apostle and evangelist.” 

2. We now proceed briefly to consider the Internal Evidence for 
the genuineness and divine authority of the Apocalypse. This we 
may reduce to three points; viz. 1. Its correspondence, in point of 
doctrine and of imagery, with other books of divine authority --- 
2. The sublimity of this book ;—and, 3. The coincidence of its style 
with the uncontested writings of John. 


(1.) The Apocalypse corresponds in doctrine and imagery with other 
books of divine authority. 


Though the doctrines of Christianity are by no means a principal subject of this 
book, yet, if we advert to the doctrines actually delivered in it, we shall find a 
perfect congruity with those delivered in the other apostolical writings. Michaelis 
has said, that “the true and eternal Godhead of Christ is certainly not taught so 
clearly in the Apocalypse as in St. John’s Gospel.” To this Dr. Woodhouse 
replies,— Could he expect so clear an exposition from a prophecy which respects 
future events, as from a Gospel which the ancients have described as written prin- 
cipally with the view of setting forth the divine nature of Christ? But this divine 
nature zs also set forth in the Apocalypse, and as clearly as the nature of the book 
and as symbols can express it. Compare Rev. i. 11., iii. 21., v. 6—14., xix, 13. and 
xxi. 8.3 The description of the Millennium in the twentieth chapter, where the 


1 Woodhouse, pp. 78—84. Lardner, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 630, 631.; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 448, 
449, 

2 Woodhouse, p. 87. The external evidence for the genuineness of this book is discussed 
at length by Hug, Introduction, vol. ii. § 183. 

3 We may add, also, that the reality of Christ’s sufferings is explicitly asserted (Rev. i. 
5. and 7.) in conformity with the accounts of the Evangelists, and the constant tenor of the 
New Testament. Whence it is evident that the Apocalypse could not have been written 
by the heresiarch Cerinthus (as some early writers have asserted), for he maintained that 
Christ did not suffer, but only Jesus. Michaelis (vol. iv. p. 469.) and Dr. Lardner ( Works, 
8yo. vol. ii, pp. 111, 112.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 638, 639.) have both shown that Cerinthus could 
not have been the author of the Revelation. 
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servants of Christ are seen raised from the dead to reign with him a thousand 
years, has been objected to, as introducing doctrines inconsistent with the purity 
enjoined in the Gospel. But the representation in question is no doctrine ; it is a 
prediction yet unfulfilled. In due time we believe that it will be fulfilled, and in 
the meantime it must be received as the word of God, though we understand it not. 
It has also been objected by Dr. Less, that the triumph of the saints upon the horrid 
punishment of their enemies (Rev. xix. 1—10., xxii. 8, 9.), is irreconcilable with 
the charitable spirit of the Gospel. But no triumph was designed differing from 
that spoken of in other Scriptures, such as 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. Michaelis likewise has 
objected to other passages of the Apocalypse, as containing doctrines repugnant to 
those delivered in the other parts of Scripture; but these passages, when fully 
examined, will be found to contain no doctrines, but representations of future 
events. ‘ We may, therefore, truly assert of the Apocalypse, that, fairly under- 
stood, it contains nothing which, either in point of doctrine, or in relation of events, 
past or to come, will be found to contradict any previous divine revelation. It 
accords with the divine counsels already revealed. It expands and reveals them 
more completely. We see the gradual flow of sacred prophecy (according to the 
true tenor of it, acknowledged by divines), first a fountain, then a rill, then, by 
the union of other divine streams, increasing in its course, till at length, by the 
accession of the prophetical waters of the New Testament, and, above all, by the 
acquisition of the apocalyptical succours, it becomes a noble river, enriching and 
adorning the Christian land.” ! 


(2.) The sublimity of the ideas and imagery is another striking 
internal evidence of the genuineness and divine origin of the Apocalypse. 


These ideas and this imagery are such as are only to be found in the sacred 
Scriptures. ‘In the word of God there is a grandeur and majesty, independent of 
the accidents of language, consisting in the greatness and sublimity of the things 
revealed. Men of genius may catch some sparks of this heavenly fire; they may 
imitate it, and with considerable success: but no one is found so confident in this 
kind of strength, as to neglect the arts of composition. Mahomet was a man of 
superior genius; in writing his pretended revelation, he borrowed much from the 
sacred Scriptures ; he attempted often, in imitation of them, to be simply sublime; 
but he did not trust to this only, he endeavoured to adorn his work with all the 
imposing charms of human eloquence and cultivated language; and he appealed to 
the perfection of his compositions as a proof of their divine original. Such an 
appeal would have little served his cause in a critical and enlightened age, which 
would expect far other internal proofs of divinity than those which result from 
elegant diction. The learned of such an age would reject a prophet appealing to a 
proof which has never been admitted with respect to former revelations ; a prophet, 
who, both in doctrine, and in the relation of events, past and future, is seen to con- 
tradict, or add strange extravagant conceits to, the credible and well-attested 
revelations of former times. 

“There is nothing of this kind in the Apocalypse. Compare it with forged 
prophecies: many such have been written; some calculated to deceive, others only 
to amuse. These works, if they amaze us, as appearing to have been fulfilled, are 
commonly found to have been written after the events foretold, and to have a 
retrospective date which does not belong to them. But no one can show that the 
Apocalypse contains prophecies which were fulfilled before they were written.” 2 

Compare also the Apocalypse with the apocryphal revelations ascribed to the 
apostles Peter, Paul, Thomas, and Stephen, some fragments of which are still 
extant.® How different are the language, character, and sentiments of these 
spurious productions! The Fathers of the first centuries compared them at length, 
and rejected them all except this acknowledged work of St. John; which they 
guarded with so sedulous a care as to preserve it, in the main, free from interpola- 
tions, while the genuine productions of Polycarp, Ignatius, and other apostolical 
men, are known to have suffered from the contact of profane pens.‘ 


Woodhouse, pp. 89— 26. 183. 3 Ibid. p. 99. 
5 In the Codex Pseudepigraphus Novi Testamenti of Fabricius, and Mr, Jeremiah 


* Woodhouse, p. 100. See Mr. Cureton’s “ Corpus Ignatianum.” 
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(3.) The style of the Apocalypse coincides with the style of the un- 
disputed writings of St. John. 


The proof of this depends upon a collation of passages: Wetstein and Dr. 
Lardner have both collected a great number of evidences, in which the same forms 
of expression occur in the Apocalypse as are found in his Gospel and first Epistle, 
and which are peculiar to this apostle. 

From their lists we have selected the following ; more might easily be added, if 
we had room for their insertion. —Compare 


Rev. i. 1. - with - John xii. 33., xvili. 37., xxi. 19 
Rev. 1. 5. - 4 - 1 John i. 7. 

Rev. i. 7. - a - John xix. 37. 

Revi. 7. 2 es + - John vi. 82. 

Rev. ii. 10. = Ἢ - John xx, 27. 

Rev. ii. 17. = " - John vi. 32. 

Rev. iii. 4. - 3 - John vi. 66. 

Rev. ili. 7. - ἢ - John i. 14., xiv. 6., 1 John v. 20. 
Rev. iii. 7. 9. - μὰ - John xv. 20., xvii. 6., 1 John ii. 5. 
Rev. iii. 9. - ὃ - John xi. 27. 

Rev. iii. 10. - - - John xii. 27. 

Rev. iii. 21. - dy - 1 John: 11.13.14; iv. 4., vy. ἃ, 
Rev. v. 6. 12. ‘i - John i. 29. 36. 

Rev. vi. 3. - 53 - John i. 29. 

Rev. ix. 5. - Ἢ - John xviii. 26., ili. 17. 

Rev. xii. 9. = » - John xii. 31. 

Rev. xix. 13. 5 - John i. 1. 

Rev. xxi. 6. - Pf - John vii. 37. 

Rev. xxi. 27. - " - John vi. 36., 1 John i. 4. (Gr.) 

In all which passages we have instances 
of neuter adjectives and participles 
put for masculines. 

Rev. xxii. 14. ᾿ - John i. 12. ᾿Εξουσία, right. 
Rev. xxii. 8.10. ,, - John viii. 51, 52. 55., xiv. 23, 24.1 


In these passages the agreement both in style and expression is so 
great, that it is impossible to conceive how such striking coincidences 
could exist in writings so different in their natures as the Gospel and 
first Epistle of John and the Apocalypse, if they were not all the 
productions of one and the same author. But it has been objected, 
that there are differences in the style of this book, which render it 
uncertain whether it was really written by the apostle. These ob- 
jections were first started by Dionysius of Alexandria, who con- 
tended that the Apocalypse was not the production of St. John, and 
conjectured that it was written by John, an elder of the Ephesian 
church. His objections are six in number; and as some of them 
ἤτω been adopted by Michaelis, we shall briefly state and consider 
them. 

OBJECTION 1. The evangelist John has not named himself either in 
his Gospel or in his Catholic Epistles ; but the writer of the Revelation 
names himself more than once. 

Answer. It was not the practice of the other Evangelists to put their names to 


their Gospels; nor is any name prefixed to the Epistle to the Hebrews; yet these 
writings are universally received as genuine and authentic. But though St. John 


1 Wetstenii Nov. Test. tom, ii. p. 747. note. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 121— 
129. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 643, 644. Sce also Dr. Jortin’s Discourses on the Christian Religion, 
pp. 225, 226. note. 
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has not named himself in his Gospel, yet he has there so described himself?, that 
it is impossible not to know him; and with regard to the Epistles, the persons to 
whom they were sent could not be ignorant from whom they came. 


OBJECTION 2. Though the writer of the Revelation calls himself 
John, he has not shown us that he is the apostle of that name. Michaelis 
thinks that he ought at least to have made himself known by some 
such circumlocution as he had used in the Gospel—the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. 


Answer. “Such addition to the name of John was totally needless. He wrote 
to the seven churches, and from Patmos, in which island he expresses that ‘he is 
suffering tribulation for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ.’ All 
the churches knew that he was then suffering banishment in that island, and they 
knew the cause of it, ‘for the word of God.’ An Epistle containing the history 
of a heavenly vision, seen by John in the island of Patmos, required no other addi- 
tion. What John would write John alone, without other addition or explanation, 
excepting the great John, John the Apostle and president of all the churches? A 
private person would have described himself by the addition of his father’s name, 
according to the custom of the ancients. A bishop or presbyter would have added 
the name of his church; but John the Apostle needed no such distinguishing mark 
or appellation. A fabricator of an Epistle, containing a revelation in St. John’s 
name, would perhaps have added his titles of ‘ Apostle of Jesus Christ,’ &c., or 
would have introduced some circumlocution in imitation of those in his Gospel ; 
but, from the expression as it now stands, we derive a much stronger evidence that 
it is the genuine work of St. John.” * 


OpsECTION 3. The Revelation dacs not mention the Catholic Epistle, 
nor the Catholic Epistle the Revelation. 


Answer. It is not the practice of the sacred writers to quote themselves, or 
refer to their own works, unless they write more than one Epistle to the same 
churches or persons ; in which case they mention such former Epistle. This, Dr. 
Lardner observes, is natural, and it is done by St. Paul; but in his Epistle to the 
Romans he is totally silent concerning any of his former Epistles, though, at the 
time of writing it, he had written several. 


OBsECTION 4. There is a great resemblance in sentiment, manner, 
and expression between the Gospel and the first Epistle of St. John ; 
but the Revelation is altogether different, without any affinity or re- 
semblance whatever. 


Answer. In the first place, if it were true that there was such a difference of 
style as Dionysius and (after him) Michaelis have asserted, it may be accounted for 
by the difference of subject. The style of history is not the style of an epistle or 
a prophecy. The style of history is simple; of an epistle, familiar; and that of 
prophecy is sublime ; and such unquestionably is the style of the Revelation. But, 
secondly, this objection is contradicted by fact; and the proofs adduced in p. 629. 
will show that the coincidence between the Apocalypse and the undisputed Gospel 
and Epistle of St. John is such, that they must have been written by one and the 
same author. 


1 See John xxi. 24. and other places. ' 

? St. Paul, in the opening of his Epistles, has used generally, not always, the ter 
“ Apostle ;” but with him it was more necessary than with St. John, who was confessedly 
such, haying been numbered with the twelve. St. Paul’s right to the apostleship, having 
been established more privately, had been doubted by some, which leads him to say, “ Am 
not I an apostle ?” &c. (1 Cor. ix. 1.); and therefore he generally asserts himself, in his 
Epistles, to be an apostle. St. John had no need to use the term: his authority as an 
apostle was undoubted : he therefore calls himself by an humbler title, “ A brother and 
companion in tribulation :” so St. James, although an apostle, mentions himself only as 
“ A servant of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” (James i, 1.) Woodhouse, p. 114. 
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OpsEcTiIon 5. The Gospel and Epistle of John are written in correct 
and elegant Greek, but the writer of the Revelation discovers no accurate 
knowledge of that language: on the contrary, the Apocalypse abounds 
with barbarisms and solecisms. 


Answer. This objection is founded on the mistaken idea that the writers of the 
New Testament wrote in Attic Greek; which is not the case. The same gramma- 
tical irregularities which have been objected to in the Apocalypse are also observ- 
able in the Septuagint, as well as in the Gospels and other writings of the New 
Testament. But this difference of language may also be accounted for by the 
length of time which may have elapsed between the composing of these books; for 
it is not unlikely that one and the same person writing upon different arguments, 
and at a great distance of time, especially if he be one who does not frequently 
exercise his style, or write in the intermediate space, should have a very different 
manner in his several performances. Now the Gospel of St. John, we have seen, 
was written about the year 97 —that is, about sixty years after the events recorded 
in it. At such a distance of time, Dr. Woodhouse remarks, the mind is enabled to 
look back with composure, and to represent with serenity transactions which could 
not be narrated soon after they had happened, without warm and passionate ex- 
pressions. It seems to be owing partly to this cause, that the Evangelist is seen to 
relate in so cool a style, in the Gospel, those sufferings of his beloved Lord which 
he had witnessed, and which, if related by him immediately after the events had 
taken place, could not have been told otherwise than with emotion and indignation. 
But the Apocalypse was written by its author immediately after he had seen the 
vision ; the impressions.on his mind had no time to cool; his expressions kept pace 
with his feelings, and his style became vivid and glowing.'! There is no necessity, 
therefore, for having recourse to the hypothesis of a Hebrew original, and of sup- 
posing our Greek text to be a version of it, as some critics have imagined; but 
which hypothesis is totally unsupported by the evidence of antiquity. 


OBJECTION 6. The book is so obscure as to be unintelligible, and is 
therefore improperly called a Revelation. 

This trifling objection, for such it is pronounced to be by Dr. Lard- 
ner, was first published by Dionysius, who represents it as being 
entertained by many persons in his time (the middle of the third 
century). In our time it has been adopted by Michaelis, who has 
laid much stress upon it; but this objection admits of the following 
simple and satisfactory 


Answer. In the first place, the author might with great propriety call that a 
revelation, which had been communicated to him in an extraordinary manner; 
though he had received it, and was to represent it, in a figurative and emblematical 
style. But, secondly, this revelation is often spoken of as a prophecy. (See Rev. i. 3., 
and xxii. 7. 10. 18, 19.) Now, it is the nature of prophecies to be obscure when 
delivered, and for some time after*, even in the case of prophecies fulfilled; ‘ because 
the language in which they are delivered is symbolical, which, though governed by 
certain rules, and therefore attainable by the judicious among the learned, is never- 
theless very liable to misconstruction in rash and unskilful hands. But prophecies, 
yet unfulfilled, are necessarily involved in deeper darkness, because the event is 
wanting to compare with the prediction, which of itself is designedly obscure. This 
same objection of obscurity will operate as forcibly against many of the prophecies 
of the Old and of the New Testament, as against those of the Apocalypse; particu- 
larly the predictions which appertain to the latter days. The book of Daniel, 
which has our Saviour’s seal to it (Matt. xxiv. 15.), must be rejected with the Apo- 
calypse, if it be a sufficient objection to it, that it is yet in many places obscure.” ὃ 
—A conclusion this, to which no Christian can or will give his assent. 

So far, however, is the obscurity of this prophecy from making against its 


' Woodhouse, p. 122. 
2 See 2 Pet. i. 19., 1 Pet. i. 10—12., and Luke xxiv. 25—27. 38, 44—-46. 
3 Woodhouse, p. 108, 
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genuineness, that it is, on the contrary, a strong internal proof of its authenticity 
and divine original: “for it is a part of this prophecy,” Sir Isaac Newton well 
argues, “that it should not be understood before the last age of the world; and 
therefore it makes for the credit of the prophecy that it is not yet understood. 
The folly of interpreters,” he justly continues, “has been, to foretell times and 
things by this prophecy, as if God designed to make them prophets. By this 
rashness they have not only exposed themselves, but brought the prophecy also 
into contempt. The design of God was much otherwise. He gave this and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, not to gratify men’s curiosities, by enabling 
them to foreknow things, but that, after that they were fulfilled, they might be 
interpreted by the event, and his own providence, not the interpreter’s, be then 
manifested thereby to the world. For the event of things, predicted many ages 
before, will then be a convincing argument that the world is governed by pro- 
vidence. For as the few and obscure prophecies concerning Christ’s first coming 
were for setting up the Christian religion, which all nations have since corrupted ; 
so the many and clear prophecies concerning the things to be done at Christ’s 
second coming are not only for predicting, but also for effecting a recovery and 
re-establishment of the long-lost truth, and setting up a kingdom wherein dwells 
righteousness. The event will prove the Apocalypse ; and this prophecy, thus proved 
and understood, will open the old prophets, and altogether will make known the true 
religion, and establish it. There is already so much of the prophecy fulfilled, that 
as many as will tuke pains in this study may see suflicient instances of God's provi- 
dence ; but then the signal revolutions predicted by all the holy prophets will at 

once both turn men’s eyes upon considering the predictions, and plainly interpret 

them, Till then we must content ourselves with interpreting what hath been already 
fulfilled.”? 


Such are the most material objections that have been brought 
against the genuineness and divine authority of this portion of the 
New Testament. In addition to the very satisfactory answers above 
given, from the writings of pious and learned men, it were no difficult 
task to add numerous other considerations, all tending to show its 
divine original; but the preceding testimonies, both external and in- 
ternal, will, we apprehend, be found abundantly sufficient to prove 
that the Apocalypse is the unquestionable production of the apostle 
and evangelist John, and of no other John who is mentioned by 
ecclesiastical writers. It consequently follows, that this book has an 
indubitable right to that place in the canon of sacred Scripture, which 
the ancient fathers of the church have assigned to it, and which the 
reformers in the Protestant churches have with mature deliberation 
confirmed,? 

111. The Time when this book was written is a subject that has 
much engaged the attention of the learned; and on this point not 
fewer than six opinions have been advanced. Four of these are of 
sufficient importance to be considered in this place. 

1. It has been asserted that the Apocalypse was written in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius. Epiphanius is the only ancient fathes 
whose testimony has been adduced in behalf of this opinion; and he 
did not live till three hundred years later than St. John. Although 
this date is sanctioned by Grotius, who supposes that the visions of 
the book were seen at several times, and that they were afterwards 


’ Sir Isaac Newton’s Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John, pp. 251—253. 

? Lampe, Comment. in Evang. Joannis, tom. i. pp. 125—181. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. 
vol. ii. pp. 110 —128.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 627—647. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 461—500. 528 
—544. Dr. Woodhouse’s Dissertation, pp. 89—141. Dr. W. has considered at length, 
and refuted, several minor objections of Michaelis and Dr, Less, which want of room has 
compelled us to omit. 
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joined together in one book; yet there are two very material objec- 
tions against it. The first is, that there was no persecution of the 
Christians in the reign of Claudius, and consequently John’s banish- 
ment to Patmos cannot be referred to that period. This emperor did, 
indeed, issue an edict for banishing the Jews from Rome, but it did 
not affect the Jews in the provinces, much less the Christians; and 
the governors had no authority to banish either Jews or Christians 
out of their provinces without an order from the emperor: besides, it 
does not appear that St. John was at Ephesus during the reign of 
Claudius. The second objection to this date is founded on the cir- 
cumstance, that the seven churches in Asia, to which the Apocalypse 
is addressed, did not exist so early as the reign of Claudius; for this 
fact cannot be reconciled with the history given of the first planting 
of Christianity in Asia Minor related in the Acts of the Apostles. 

2. It has been maintained, on the authority of the subscription to 
the Syriac version of the Apocalypse, that St. John wrote it in the 
island of Patmos, in the reign of the emperor Nero, before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. This opinion is adopted by Sir Isaac Newton!; 
but it is untenable, for the Apocalypse was not translated into Syriac 
until the middle of the sixth century (and possibly not till much later) 
and the anonymous subscription is of no force. 

3. Another hypothesis makes this book to have been written before 
the time of Domitian, and before the Jewish war; but it does not 
determine whether it was in the reign of Claudius, or in that of 
Nero. 

4, The most probable and generally received opinion is, that John 
was banished into Patmos towards the end of Domitian’s reign, by 
virtue of his edicts for persecuting the Christians; and that he had 
the Revelation contained in the Apocalypse during his exile; and 
that he sent it as commanded to the seven churches. Irenzus, who 
appears to be followed by Origen, and other early fathers, refers the 
apostle’s exile to the latter part of Domitian’s reign, and he says that 
he there received the Revelation described in the Apocalypse. In- 
ternal evidence likewise supports this conclusion. For in the three 
first chapters of the Apocalypse, the seven Asiatic churches are de- 
scribed as being in that advanced and flourishing state of society and 
discipline, and to have undergone those changes in their faith and 


! Sir Isaac Newton endeavoured to support his hypothesis by alleging that the apostolic 
epistles contain quotations from the Apocalypse; and his hypothesis has recently been 
adopted by Dr. Tilloch in his “ Dissertations” introductory to the study of this book. Dr. 
T., it must be acknowledged, has conducted his view of the subject with equal ingenuity 
and skill; but the arguments for the late date are decisive to the writer of these pages. 
The collection of verbally parallel passages, between the Apocalypse and the Epistles, it 
has been forcibly observed, “ appear to prove that the apostles in general were well ac- 
quainted with the subjects concerning which δύ. John prophesied, but that they knew 
them by the influence of the same Holy Spirit which dictated them to St. John. The 
expressions in question, therefore, were common to all the inspired writers of the New 
Testament.” Townsend’s New Testament arranged in Chronological Order, vol. ii. p., 653. 

[The Neronic date of the Apocalypse has of late been argued on grounds of internal 
evidence, especially based on an interpretation of chap. xvii. 10. ; but this contradicts the 
express testimony of Irenzeus, who received information relative to the Apocalypse from 
those who had known John face to face ; it also assumes a certain interpretation as un- 
doubted. ] 
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morals, which could not have taken place if they had not been planted 
for a considerable time. Thus, the church of Ephesus is censured 
for having left ‘her first love.” That of Sardis “ had a name to live, 
but was dead.” The church of Laodicea had fallen into lukewarm- 
ness and indifference. Now the church of Ephesus, for instance, was 
not founded by Paul until the latter part of Claudius’s reign; and 
when he wrote to them from Rome, Α. Ὁ. 61, instead of reproving 
them for any want of love, he commends their love and faith. (Eph. 
i. 15.) Further, it appears from the Revelation that the Nicolaitans 
formed a sect when this book was written, since they are expressly 
named: whereas they are not noticed in the writings of the other 
apostles. It is also evident, from various passages of the Revelation, 
that there had been an open persecution in the provinces. John 
himself had been banished into Patmos for the testimony of Jesus. 
The church of Ephesus (or its bishop) is commended for its “ labour 
and patience,” which seems to imply persecution. This is still more 
evident in the following address to the church of Smyrna (Rev. ii. 9.): 
“41 know thy works and tribulation,” Saw: which last word 
always denotes persecution in the New Testament, and is so explained 
in the following verse. 

Lastly, in Rev. ii. 13. mention is made of a martyr named Antipas, 
who was put to death at Pergamos. Though ancient ecclesiastical 
history gives us no information concerning this Antipas, yet it is cer- 
tain, according to all the rules of language, that what is here said is 
to be understood literally, and not mystically, as some expositors have 
explained it. Since, therefore, the persecution, mentioned in the 
three first chapters of the Apocalypse, cannot relate to the time of 
Claudius, who did not persecute the Christians, nor to the time of 
Nero, whose persecution did not reach the provinces, it must neces- 
sarily be referred to Domitian, according to ecclesiastical tradition.! 

Domitian’s death is related to have happened in September, A. Ὁ. 
96. The Christian exiles were then liberated, and John was per- 
mitted to return to Ephesus. As however, the emperor’s decease, 
and the permission to return, could not be known in Asia immediately, 
some time must intervene before the apostle could be at liberty either 
to write the Apocalypse at Ephesus’, or to send it by messengers 
from Patmos. We conclude, therefore, with Dr. Mill, Le Clere, 
Basnage, Dr. Lardner, Bishop Tomline, Dr. Woodhouse, and other 
eminent critics, in placing the Apocalypse in the year 96 or 97.8 

IV. The Occasion of writing the Apocalypse is sufficiently evident 
from the book itself. John, being in exile in the island of Patmos, 
is favoured with the appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ to him, and 
is repeatedly commanded to commit to writing the visions which he 


1 Beausobre et L’Enfant, Préface sur l’Apocalypse de Saint Jean, pp. 613, 614. 

3 From the expression in Rev. i. 9. “ J was in the Isle of Patmos,” Dr. Woodhouse is of 
opinion that there seems to be internal evidence that the Revelation was written after St. 
John had left Patmos. But this is not conclusive; the tense in such a case refers to the 
time when the book would be received, and not to the writer’s point of view. 

3. Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 518—528. Lardner, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 6833—638.; 4to. vol. i. 
pp. 450—453. Dr. Woodhouse’s Dissertation, pp. 6—25. Pritii Introd. ad Nov. Test. 
pp. 126—132, 
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beheld. (See Rev. i. 11. 19., i. 1. 8. 12. 18., iii, 1. 7. 14, xiv. 13., 
xix. 9., and xxi. 5.) The Scope or design of this book is twofold ; 
Jirst, generally to make known to the apostle “ the things which are” 
(i. 19.), that is, the then present state of the Christian churches in 
Asia; and, secondly, and principally, to reveal to him “ the things 
which shall be hereafter,” events which lead on to the church’s consum- 
mation in glory. “ The prophecy of the Revelation,” says Daubuz, 
‘was designed as a standing monument to the church, to know what 
destinies attend it; and that, when men should suffer for the name of 
Christ, they might here find some consolation both for themselves and 
for the church: —for themselves, by the prospect and certainty of a 
reward ;—for the church by the testimony that Christ never forsakes 
it, but will conquer at last.” 

V. The Apocalypse, therefore, consists of two principal divisions 
or parts; viz. 

After the title of the book (i. 1—3.), 


Part I. contains ἅ εἰσι, the “ things which are;” that is, the then 
present. state of the churches. 


Sect. 1. The Epistle of John to the seven churches, and his ac- 
count of the appearance of the Lord Jesus with the symbols of 
his power, together with the commission given by him to the 
apostle, to write what he beholds. (i. 9—20.) 

Sect. 2. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Ephesus. 
(ii. 1—7.) 

Secor. 3. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Smyrna. 
(ii, 8—11.) | 

Sect. 4. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Pergamos. 
(ai. 12—17.) 

Sect. 5. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Thyatira. 
(ii. 18 —29.) 

Sect. 6. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Sardis. (iii. 
6.) 

Secr. 7. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Philadelphia, 
(iii. 7—13. 

Sect. 8. The Address or Epistle to the Church at Laodicea. 
(iii, 14—22. ) 


The seven churches of the Lydian or Proconsular Asia, to which these Epistles were 
addressed, are supposed to have been planted by the apostle Paul and his assistants 
during their ministry. They lie nearly in an amphitheatre, and are addressed ac- 
cording to their geographical positions. Vitringa and other eminent commentators 
have supposed that the seven Epistles to the apocalyptic churches are prophetical of 
so Many successive periods and states of the church, from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity to the consummation of all things. But for this opinion, Bishop Newton 
thinks, there does not appear to be sufficient evidence, and it is in fact contradicted 
by the book of Revelation itself; for the last state of the church is here described 
as the most glorious of all, but in the last state of these Epistles, that of Laodicea, 
the church is represented as “wretched and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” But though these Epistles have rather a literal than a mystical meaning, 
yet they contain excellent precepts and exhortations, commendations and reproofs, 
promises and threatenings, which are calculated to afford instruction to the universal 
church of Christ at all times. ‘ Some churches,” Dr. Hales remarks, “ like those of 
Sardis, Thyatira, and Laodicea, are lukewarm and greatly corrupted; others in a 
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mixed state, as those of Ephesus and Pergamos; and some still rich, or rather 
flourishing, and have not denied the faith of Christ, as Smyrna and Philadelphia. 
And the admonitions addressed to them—1. To repent and reform their ways ;— 
2. To reject false apostles and corrupt doctrines;—3. To retain their patience 
and steadfastness in the faith;—4. Under the penalty of having their ‘lamps re- 
moved,’ or their established churches extinguished—are equally addressed to all. 
‘ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the churches’ in general.” 
(Rev. ii. 29., iii. 22.)? 


Part II. contains a Prophecy of ἃ μέλλει γένεσθαι, “ the things which 
shall be hereafter,” or Future Ages, to the Grand Consummation of 
all things. 


Sect. 1. The representation of the divine glory in heaven. (iv.) 

Sect. 2. The sealed book, the Lamb who opens it, and the praises 
sung by the heavenly choir. (v.) 

Secor. 3. The opening of the first six seals, (vi.) 

ΘΕΟΊ. 4. The sealing of the hundred and forty-four thousand, and 
the presentation of the palm-bearing multitude before the throne. 

Vil. 

ae 5 The opening of the seventh seal, and the six first 

trumpets, and the prophetic commission to John. 


§ i. The opening of the seventh seal, and the commission to the angel with the 
seven trumpets. (viii. 1—5.) 

Sii. The four first trumpets (viii. 6—12.), and the denunciation of the three 
woes. (13.) 

§ iii. The fifth trumpet and the first woe. (ix. 1—12.) 

Siv. The siath trumpet and the second woe. (ix. 13—21.) 

ὃν, The first prophetical vision of the open little book, the measuring of the 
temple, and the two witnesses. (x. 1—11., xi. 1—14.) 


Srcr. 6. The sounding of the seventh trumpet— the vision of the 
woman persecuted by the dragon, and of the wild beasts from 
the sea and from the land. (xi. 15—19., xii. xiii.) 

Sect. 7. The vision of the Lamb and the hundred and forty-four 
thousand elect on Mount Sion, and the proclamations or warn- 


ings. 
§ i. The Lamb on Mount Sion. (xiv. 1—5.) 
§ ii. The first angel proclaims. (xiv. 6, 7.) 
§ iii. The second angel proclaims. (xiv. 8.) 
δ ἵν. The third angel proclaims. (xiv. 9—12.) 
§ v. The blessedness of those who die in the Lord proclaimed. (xiv. 13.) 
ἃ vi. The vision of the harvest and the vintage. (xiv. 14—20.) 


Sect. 8. contains the seven vials and the episode of the harlot of 
Babylon and her fall. 


§ i. The vision preparatory to the seven vials. (xv. xvi. 1.) 

§ ii. The pouring out of the seven vials. (xvi. 2—21.) 

§ iii. The great harlot, or Babylon. (xvii.) 

§iv. The judgment of Babylon continued. (xviii.) 

ὃ v. Exultation in heaven over the fallen Babylon, and upon the approach of the 
new Jerusalem: (xix. 1—10.) 


1 Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book ii. p, 1294. Bishop Newton’s Dis- 
sertations, vol. 11, p. 167. 
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Sect. 9. contains the grand conflict, the millennium, the conflict 
renewed, the judgment, and the new creation. 


§ i. The appearance of the Lord with his followers, for battle and victory. (xix. 
1118.) 

§ ii. The conflict and victory over the beast and false prophet. (xix. 19—21.) 

§ iii. Satan bound, the first resurrection, and the millennium. (xx. 1—6.) 

§ iv. Satan loosed, deceives the nations, and is cast into the burning lake. (xx. 
7—10.) 

§ v. The general resurrection and final judgment. (xx. 11—15.) 


Secor. 10. Description of the new Jerusalem. (xxi., xxii. 1—5.) 
The ConcLusion. (xxii. 6—21.) 


VI. No book has been more commented upon, or has given rise to 
a greater variety of interpretations, than the Apocalypse, which has 
ever been accounted the most difficult portion of the New Testament. 
The figurative language in which the visions are delivered; the 
variety of symbols under which the events are presignified ; the ex- 
tent of the prophetical information, which appears to pervade all 
ages of the Christian church, afford little hope of perfect unity of 
judgment in its elucidation, till a further process of time shall have 
ripened more of the events foretold in it, and have given safer scope 
to investigation.! 

Referring the reader, therefore, to the works of Mede, Daubuz, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bishops Newton and Hurd, Lowman, Faber, Dr. 
Hales, and others, who have attempted to illustrate these sublime 
and mysterious prophecies, and especially to the learned and pious 
labours of Dr. Woodhouse, we shall conclude this article with the 
following canons of interpretation, which have been proposed by the 
last-mentioned eminent critic and divine. 


1. Compare the language, the symbols, and the predictions of the Apocalypse 
with those of former revelations; and admit only such interpretation as shall 
appear to have the sanction of this divine authority. 

2. Unless the language and symbols of the Apocalypse should in particular 
passages direct, or evidently require, another mode of application, the predictions 
are to be applied to the progressive church of Christ. 

3. The kingdom which is the subject of this prophetic book is not a temporal 
but a spiritual kingdom ;—not “a kingdom of this world” (John xviii. 36.), not 
established by the means and apparatus of worldly pomp, not bearing the external 
ensigns of royalty; but governing the inward man, by possession of the ruling 
principles: the kingdom of God, says our Lord, is within you. (Luke xvil. 21.) 
The predictions relative to this kingdom, therefore, are to be spiritually inter- 
preted. Wars, conquests, and revolutions, of vast extent and great political im- 
port, are not the object of the apocalyptical prophecies; unless they appear to have 
promoted or retarded in a considerable degree the real progress of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, whose proper reign is in the hearts and consciences of his subjects. 
« His reign is advanced, when Christian principles, when faith, and righteousness, 
and charity abound. It is retarded, when ignorance, impurity, idolatrous super- 
stition, and wickedness prevail.” 


1 Brit. Crit. vol. xxix. p. 191. Rosenmiiller (Scholia, vol. v. pp. 614—619.) and Dr. 
A. Clarke (Preface to the Revelation, pp. i—x.) have given an abstract of various hypo- 
theses relative to the interpretation of the Apocalypse, some of which are sufficiently 
extravagant. Sce also Cellérier’s Introduction au Nouv. Test. pp. 497—501. and Hug’s 
Introduction, vol. ii. § 187. 
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4. We are not to attempt the particular explanation of those prophecies which 
remain to be fulfilled.' 

[To discuss the principles of apocalyptic interpretation would re- 
quire a separate dissertation, far exceeding any addition which could 
be properly introduced into this place by the editor. The writers 
mentioned above appear to belong to one class of expositors. It may 
be of assistance to the reader if the editor states the mode in which 
he has been accustomed to classify the systems of interpretation 
(using terms which had been in part employed by others), and which 
has been found by some to be a convenient arrangement.” 

The leading schemes of apocalyptic interpretation are four: Ist, 
The Preteritist, regarding the book as having to do with events long 
past: most who thus regard this book assume that its date is very 
early, and they see the destruction of Jerusalem as the great event 
to which it leads. 

2nd, The continuous. On this scheme the book is a progressive 
history, divided, according to some, into parallel narrations, but 
being, according to others, altogether consecutive. ‘Those who thus 
regard the book adopt the canon that, in prophetic language, a day 
stands for a year. 

3rd, The simple futurist. On this scheme, “ the things which are” 
relate to the actual time of the apostle; while “the things which 
shall be hereafter” relate to what introduces the coming of Christ 
(especially in a period of 1260 days), so that this portion of the book 
is regarded as future, and of course all that issues out of it. 

4th, The extreme futurist. According to this scheme the whole 
of the Revelation is future. The seven churches are regarded as 
seven churches of Jews which will be formed after the jirst resurrec- 
tion, and to them the instruction was to be given: and then in quick 
succession follow the other events that are mentioned. 

Of these four schemes the preteritist and the continuous agree in 
regarding the book as a relation of successive events from the time 
when it was written, but they differ as to the terminus ad quem. 
Some who expound on the continuous scheme believe that the book 
teaches a Uteral *‘ first resurrection,” while others do not. 

The simple futurist view divides the book, and supposes (like 
Ireneus and Hippolytus) an interval of unmarked length between 
the two parts. This is avoided by the extreme futurists, who carry 
on “ the things that are” to a time when the present church, gathered 
of Jews and Gentiles, shall no longer be on the earth, being (it has 
been said) made partakers of a first resurrection, anterior to the first 
resurrection of chap. xx. 

It was not intended to discuss these modes of interpretation, or to 
show what subdivisions of opinion may exist, but only to point out 
the general distinctions. | 

Although many parts of the Apocalypse are necessarily obscure to 
us, because they contain predictions of events still future, yet enough 
is sufficiently clear to convey to us the most important religious in- 


? Dr. Woodhouse’s translation of the Apocalypse, pp. xii.—xix, 
2 See Dr. Davidson’s Introduction, iii. 618, 619. 
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struction. This book is to us precisely what the prophecies of the 
Old Testament were to the Jews, nor is it in any degree more inex- 
plicable. “No prophecies in the Revelation can be more clouded 
with obscurity, than that a child should be born of a pure virgin — 
that a mortal should not see corruption —that a person despised and 
numbered among malefactors should be established for ever on the 
throne of David. Yet still the pious Jew preserved his faith entire 
amidst all these wonderful, and, in appearance, contradictory intima- 
tions. He looked into the holy books in which they were contained 
with reverence; and with an eye of patient expectation ‘ waited for 
the consolation of Israel.’ We, in the same manner, look up to these 
prophecies of the Apocalypse, for the full consummation of the great 
scheme of the Gospel; when Christianity shall finally prevail over 
all the corruptions of the world, and be universally established in its 
utmost purity.”? 


1 Gilpin’s Exposition of the New Testament, vol. ii. p. 428. 
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APPENDIX. 


ON THE SOURCES OF THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


I. Twat the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, should contain 
so much verbal agreement, and yet that there should exist such 
striking differences as appear in the parallel accounts of these three 
Evangelists when they relate the same discourses or transactions, is 
indeed a most remarkable circumstance. Hence several eminent 
writers have been induced to discuss this singular fact with great 
ability and equal ingenuity: and although the testimonies which we 
have to the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels are so clear 
and decisive, as to leave no doubt in the minds of private Christians ; 
yet, since various learned men have offered different hypotheses to 
account for, and explain, these phenomena, the author would deem 
his labours very imperfect, if he suffered them to pass unnoticed. 

Four principal hypotheses have been offered, to account for these 
verbal similarities and occasional differences between the first three 
Evangelists; viz. 1. That one or two of the Gospels were taken 
from another; 2. That all three were derived from some original 
document common to the Evangelists; 3. That they were derived 
from detached narratives of part of the history of our Saviour, com- 
municated by the apostles to the first converts to Christianity ; and, 
4, That they were derived from oral tradition. We shall briefly 
state the arguments that have been offered for and against these 
various hypotheses. 

II. The First and most commonly received opinion has been, that 
one or two of the first three Evangelists had copied or abridged from 
the third, or one from the other tw6. Thus Vogel endeavoured to 
show that Mark made use of the Gospel of Luke, and that Matthew 
drew from Mark and Luke.! Grotius, Mill, Simon, Calmet, Wetstein, 
Wolfius, Drs. Owen and Harwood, and others, after Augustine, have 
asserted that Mark was an epitomiser of Matthew. Griesbach? and 
Dr. Townson have maintained that both Mark and Luke had seen 
and consulted the Gospel of Matthew. Hug has defended the 


1 Vogel, tiber die Entstehung der drey ersten Evangelien (on the Origin of the first 
Three Gospels), in Gabler’s Journal fiir auserlesene Theologisch Literatur, Band 1. Stuck 1. 
. 1. et seq. 
Σ 3 Οτϑερδοῖ, in Kuino6el’s, Ruperti’s, and Velthusen’s Commentationes Theologice, 
tom. i. pp. 303. et seg. Griesbach’s hypothesis was refuted by Koppe, in Pott’s and 
Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum, tom. i. pp. 55. et seq. Ammon de- 
fended Griesbach’s hypothesis, and also contended that Luke made use of the Greek ver- 
sion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which he corrected and enlarged. Dissertatio de Luca 
emendatore Matthei. Erlangz, 1805. 4to. 

3 Discourses on the Four Gospels, Oxford, 1778, 4to.; or vol. i. of Dr. Townson’s 
Works, pp. 1—273. 
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opinion that Mark had before him the Gospel written by Matthew 
for the Jews dwelling in Palestine’, and that Luke made use of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark.? Seiler affirmed that Mark trans- 
lated into Greek and enlarged the Syro-Chaldaic Gospel of Matthew ; 
that this Syro-Chaldaic Gospel, enlarged in many places, either by 
Matthew himself, or by other men worthy of credit, was subsequently 
translated into Greek either by the Evangelist or some other person ; 
and that the Greek translator consulted the Gospel of Mark.? Storr 
endeavoured to prove that the Gospel of Mark was the souree whence 
Matthew and Luke derived materials for their Gospels.4 | Busching 
was of opinion that Matthew and Mark compiled from Luke.® 
Saunier maintains that the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, are 
authentic and independent narratives; that Mark made use of those 
by Matthew and Luke; and that the passages, not to be found in 
either of these, were supplied by Peter, under whose direction he 
wrote. And, lastly, Janssens affirms that the agreement and dis- 
agreement between the Gospels of Matthew and Mark are sufficiently 
accounted for, by saying, after the ancient Fathers, that Mark com- 
posed his Gospel after that of Matthew, and after the preaching of 
Peter.?. Not to dwell upon the uncertainty of these various hypo- 
theses, all of which differ as to the point which was the. original 
writer, and which of the Evangelists were copyists or abridgers, the 
opinion which they respectively are designed to advocate is contra- 
dicted by the following weighty considerations :— 


1. They could have no motive for copying from each other. 


“For, as each acknowledged the authority and veracity of the others, when their 
narratives were known, they could not have been so absurd as to repeat what had 
been already rightly told. Had they then written successively, with knowledge of 
each other's writings, it is probable, nay, it is almost certain, that each subsequent 
author would have set down only, or at least chiefly, what his predecessors had 
happened to omit. ΤῸ repeat in substance, but in different words, what another 
had sufficiently told, might have been practised by writers who valued themselves 
upon their peculiar style of expression, or their own mode of compilation. But to 
copy the very words of another, whose account we do not mean to supersede, and 
to introduce them in the very same mapner, is an idle and superfluous task, which 
no man in his senses would ever undertake.6 That the two Evangelists, St. Mark 
and St. Luke, who were not eye-witnesses of the facts, and heard not the discourses 


’ Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament, in loc. [§ 17. seq. ed. 1847]. 

2 Tbid. vol. ii. pp. 152—185. of Dr. Wait’s translation : this having been executed from 
Hug’s first edition, the learned translator of Dr. Schleiermacher’s Critical Essay on the 
Gospel of St. Luke has given an abstract of Hug’s hypothesis from his second edition 
published in 1821. Introduction, pp. xeviii,—cxyv. 

3. Seiler, Dissertationes II. de tempore et ordine quibus tria Evangelia priora canonica 
scripta sunt. Erlang, 1805-6. 4to. 

‘ Storr, Dissertatio de fonte Evangeliorum Matthi et Luc, in Kuinoel’s Ruperti’s, and 
Velthusen’s Commentationes Theologice, tom. iii. pp. 140. et seq. 

5 Busching, Harmonie der Evangelisten, pp. 99. 108. 118. et seg. Kuindel’s Commen- 
tarius in Libros Historicos Novi Testamenti, tom. i. Prolegom. pp. 1—8. 

® Saunier, Ueber die Quellen des Evangeliums des Marcus. Berlin, 1827. 8vo The 
above notice of Saunier’s hypothesis is given from the Christian Examiner, or Church of 
Ireland Magazine, vol. iv. p. 389. 

7 Janssens, Hermeneutique Saerée, tom. ii. p. 11. Paris, 1828. 8vo. 

8 « Tf T follow another writer, and copy the substance of his account in other words, I 
make it my own, and become responsible, as a second witness; but if I take his very words 
my account is resolvable into his, and it is still but one testimony.” 
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of Christ pronounced, relate them nearly in the same words with those who were 
actually present, appears to me to prove that the narratives of all the witnesses 
perfectly agreed: that what one wrote others had told, and each precisely in the 
same manner. ‘The witnesses had all taken such care to remember, with minute 
exactness, the principal discourses of their Lord, and the occasions on which they 
were spoken, and were so often called upon to repeat them, in making and confirm- 
ing converts to the faith, that a precision was obtained in relating these particulars, 
of which, if no other example occurs in the annals of the world, the reason is, 
because no other relators of facts and discourses were ever so situated. No other 
men ever had such words and actions to relate; such frequent occasions to repeat 
them; or so many powerful reasons to relate them with the strictest accuracy, on 
every possible occasion. From this cause it naturally arose, that they who wrote 
as original witnesses, and they who wrote from the testimony of such witnesses, 
agreed, not only substantially, but almost verbally. The exact and literal truth, 
without alteration or embellishment, was equally delivered by them; as when 
several perfect mirrors reflect the same object, the images will be the same in form, 
at the first or second reflection.”! 

But, further, “ the copying of one book from another is usually the resource either 
of ignorance or indolence. Of ignorance, when the writer has no knowledge of the 
facts, except what he derives from the author whom he copies: of indolence, when, 
though previously informed, he takes the statement of another, which he approves, 
to save himself the thought and trouble which would be required for forming an 
original narrative. With respect, then, to the Evangelists, above all other writers, 
we may surely ask, if they knew not of a certainty what they undertook to write, 
why did they undertake it? But if they knew from their own recollection or en- 
quiries, why should they copy from any other person? If they thought a new nar- 
rative was wanted, why should they copy one which was already to be had? If 
they are supposed to have copied through ignorance, why did they presume to alter 
even a single word? If they copied through indolence, the very same indolence 
would doubtless have led them to copy word for word, which is much more easy 
than to copy with variations, but which it never can be pretended they have done 
for many lines together. I know but of one more supposition, which can be made, 
and that is so dishonourable to the Evangelists, that I think no sineere Christian 
could be induced to make it. It is this: — That they copied, indeed, through igno- 
rance or indolence, or both, but inserted slight alterations, as they went on, for the 
purpose of disguising or concealing their thefts. Should an enemy even presume to 
say this, for surely no other would say it, to him I would boldly reply, that, if so, 
they were very awkward and blundering contrivers; for they altered so very little, 
that copying has been generally imputed to them: and yet sometimes so indiscreetly, 
that their differences have been, without reason, indeed, but hastily, regarded as 
contradictions.” ἢ 


2. It does not appear that any of the learned ancient Christian writers had a sus- 


picion, that either of the first three Evangelists had seen the other Gospels before he 
wrote his own. 


They say, indeed, “ that when the three first-written Gospels had been delivered 
to all men, they were also brought to St. John, and that he confirmed the truth of 
their narration ; but said, that there were some things omitted by them which might 
be profitably related:” or, “that he wrote last, supplying some things which had 
been omitted by the former Evangelists.” To mention no others, Eusebius bishop 
of Cesarea*, Epiphanius*, Theodore of Mopsuestia®, and Jerome®, express them- 
selves in this manner. ‘Towards the close of the fourth century, indeed, or early in 
the fifth, Augustine’ supposed that the first three Evangelists were not totally 
ignorant of each other’s labours, and considered Mark’s Gospel as an abridgment 


1 Nares’s Veracity of the Evangelists, pp. 33—35. 2 Tbid. pp. 168—170. 
8 See the passages from Eusebius in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8yo. vol. iy. pp. 226, 227. ; 
Ato. vol. ii. p. 369. 
‘4 Ibid. 8yo. vol. iv. pp. 314, 315.; 4to. vol. 11. p. 418. 
5. Thid. 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 511, 512.; 4to. vol. ii. p. 529. 
5 Thid. 8yo. yol. v. p. 41.; 4to. vol. ii. p. 553. 
7 Ibid. 8vo. yol. y. p. 98. ; 4to. vol. ii. p. 583. 
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of St. Matthew’s; but he was the first of the Fathers who advocated that notion, 
and it does not appear that he was followed by any succeeding writers, until it was 
revived in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by Grotius and others. 


3. It is not suitable to the character of any of the Evangelists, that they should 
abridge or transcribe another historian. 


Matthew was an apostle and an eye-witness, and consequently was able to write 
from his own knowledge; or, if there were any parts of our Lord’s ministry at 
which he was not present, he might obtain information from his fellow-apostles or 
other eye-witnesses. And, with respect to things which happened before the 
calling of the apostles, (as the nativity, infancy, and youth of Christ, ) the apostles 
might ascertain them from our Saviour himself, or from his friends and acquaint- 
ance, on whose information they could depend. 

Mark was (as we have already seen’) an early Jewish believer, acquainted with 
the apostles, and especially with St. Peter, as well as with many other eye-wit- 
nesses: consequently he was well qualified to write a Gospel; and that he did not 
abridge Matthew, we have shown by an induction of various particulars.?_ Luke, 
though not an eye-witness of Christ’s discourses and actions, was a disciple and 
companion of the apostles, and especially of Paul; he must therefore have been 
well qualified to write a Gospel. Besides, as we have shown in a former page’, it 
is manifest, from his introduction, that he knew not of any authentic history of 
Jesus Christ that had been then written; and he expressly says, that he had ac- 
curately traced all things from the source in succession or order, and he professes 
to write of them to Theophilus. After such an explicit declaration as this is, to 
affirm that he transcribed many things from one historian, and still more from 
another, is no less than a contradiction of the Evangelist himself. 


4, It is evident from the nature and design of the first three Gospels, that the Evan- 
gelists had not seen any authentic written history of Jesus Christ. 


There can be no doubt but that John had seen the other three Gospels ; for, as 
he is said to have lived to a great age, soit appears from his Gospel itself that he 
earefully avoided the repetition of things related in them, except a few necessary 
facts. But there is no certain evidence, either that Mark knew that Matthew had 
written a Gospel before him, or that Luke knew that the two Evangelists had 
written Gospels before him. If Mark had seen the work of Matthew, it is likely 
that he would have remained satisfied with it as being the work of an apostle of 
Christ, that is, an eye-witness, which he was not. Nor would Luke, who, from the 
beginning of his Gospel, appears to have been acquainted with several memoirs of 
the sayings and actions of Christ, have omitted to say that one or more of them was 
written by an apostle, as Matthew was. His silence, therefore, is an additional 
proof that the first three Evangelists were totally unacquainted with any previous 
authentic written history of Christ. . 


5. The seeming contradictions occurring in the first three Gospels (all of which, 
however, admit of solution*,) are an additional evidence that the Evangelists did not 
write by concert, or after having seen each other's Gospels. 

6. In some of the histories recorded by all these three Evangelists, there are small 
varieties and differences, which plainly show the same thing. 


In illustration of this remark, it will suffice to refer to and compare the accounts 
of the healing of the demoniac or demoniacs in the country of the Gadarenes (Matt. 
viii. 283—34., with Mark v. 1—20. and Luke viii. 26—40.); the account of our 
Lord’s transfiguration on the mount (Matt. xvii. 1—13. with Mark ix. 1—13. and 
Luke ix. 28—36.); and the history of the healing of the young man after our 
Saviour’s descent from the mount. (Matt. xvii. 14—21. with Mark ix. 14—29. and 
Luke ix. 37—42.) In each of the accounts here cited, the agreeing circumstances 
which are discoverable in them clearly prove that it is the same history, but there 
are also several differences equally evident inthem. Whoever, therefore, diligently 


1 See p. 432. of this volume. 2 See pp. 439—441. of this volume. 

8 See pp. 453, 454. supra. 

4 [It is now of special importance to insist on this point, because of late the attempt 
to explain difficulties has been treated with needless contempt. | 
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attends to these circumstances, must be sensible that the Evangelical historians did 
not copy or borrow from each other. 


7. There are some very. remarkable things related in St. Matthew's Gospel, of 
which neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has taken any notice. 

Such are the extraordinary events recorded in Matt. ii, xxvii. 19., xxvii. 51—53., 
and xxviii. 11—15.; some or all of which would have been noticed by Mark or Luke, 
had they written with a view of abridging or confirming Matthew's history. It is 
also very observable, that Luke has no account of the miracle of feeding “ four thou- 
sand with seven loaves and a few small fishes,” which is related in Matt. xv. 32—39. 
and Mark viii. 1—9. The same remark is applicable to Luke’s Gospel, supposing 
(as Dr. Macknight and others have imagined) it to have been first written, as it 
contains many remarkable things not to be found in the other Gospels. Now, if 
Matthew or Mark had written with a view of abridging or confirming Luke’s his- 
tory, they would not have passed by those things without notice. 


8. All the first three Evangelists have several things peculiar to themselves; which 
show that they did not borrow from each other, and that they were all well acquainted 
with the things of which they undertook to write a history. 


Many such peculiar relations occur in Matthew’s Gospel, besides those just cited ; 
and both Mark! and Luke?®, as we have already seen, have many similar things, so 
that it is needless to adduce any additional instances. 


9. Lastly, Dr. Mill has argued that the similarity of style and composition is a 
proof that these Evangelists had seen each other’s writings. 


But this argument in Dr. Lardner’s judgment is insufficient. In fact, Mill him- 
self allows* that a very close agreement may easily subsist between two authors 
writing on the same subject in the Greek language.* 


III. The seconp hypothesis, by which some distinguished critics 
have attempted to explain the verbal harmony observable in the first 
three Gospels, is that which derives them from some COMMON GREEK 
or Hesrew Document or source, which occasioned the Evangelists 
so frequently to adopt the same terms and forms of expression. Le 

_Clere® was the first writer to whom this idea occurred; and after it 
had lain dormant upwards of sixty years, it was revived and advocated 
by Koppe®, and has been modified in various ways by subsequent 
writers, so that (as it has been severely but not unjustly remarked) 
“hypothesis has been knocked down by hypothesis, till the Gospels 
must begin to feel themselves in a very awkward condition.”7 

Of these various modifications the following is a concise outline: — 
1. MIcHAELIS, in the fourth German edition of his Introduction, 

abandoning his former opinion that Mark copied from Matthew, 

“ attributes the verbal harmony of all three Evangelists to the use 

of the same documents. But, as he assumes that St. Matthew 

wrote in Hebrew, he supposes, not that Matthew himself, but his 

Greek translator, had access to the same Greek document or docu- 

ments which had been used both by St. Mark and St. Luke; and 


! See pp. 439, 440. supra, of this volume. 

2 See p. 455. note ' supra, of this volume. 3 Millii Proleg. § 108. 

4 Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 223—233.; 4to. vol. ii. pp. 245—250. 

5 Clerici Eccl. Hist. szec. i. anno Ixiv. § xi. pp. 429, 430. 

6 Tn his dissertation entitled Marcus non Epitomator Matthei. See Pott’s and Ruperti’s 
Sylloge, tom, i. pp. 65—68. 

7 British Critic and Theol. Review, vol. ii. pp. 351. 

8 Vol. iii. part 1. ch. 5 sect. 5. of Bp. Marsh’s translation, 
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that hence arése the verbal harmony between the Greek Gospel of 
St. Matthew and the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke.”! 

2. SEMLER?, in 1783, intimated rather than enunciated the hypo- 
thesis of a common Hebrew or Syriac document or documents, 
whence the three first Evangelists derived the principal materials 
of their Gospels. The hypothesis of Semler was subsequently 
adopted by Berchtold, who maintained that the verbal conformity 
in the corresponding passages of our Gospels was produced by the 
alterations of transcribers.* 

3. In 1784 Less1nG asserted the hypothesis of a common Syriac or 
Chaldee original, which he supposes to be the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, or the Gospel according to the twelve Apostles. 
From this Gospel he imagines that Matthew (who in his opinion 
wrote only in Greek), Mark, and Luke, derived the principal 
materials of their Gospels, and accordingly translated it more or 
less fully, more or less closely into Greek.4 Niemeyer®, Halfeld®, 
and Paulus’, adopted and improved upon Lessing’s notion: but 
their views have been eclipsed 

4, By the late Professor Ercunorn, of whose earlier modifications 
of the hypothesis of a primary document Bishop Marsh has given 
an interesting account. According to Eichhorn’s hypothesis, as 
developed in the second edition of his (German) Introduction to 
the New Testament®, there were four copies of the Aramaic 
Original which formed the basis of the three first Gospels; which 
with their respective translations he thus designates :— 

“Δ. An Aramaic Text of the original doctrine, with some of the 
great additions now found in St. Matthew. This was early 
translated. 

B. An Aramaic Text, with some of the greater additions now in St. « 
Luke. Not translated independently. 

C. An Aramaic Text compounded of A. and B. This forms St. 
Mark’s Gospel, having been either translated by himself, or an 
early translation of it having been revised by him. 

D. An Aramaic Text, with some of the other great additions in St. 

Luke, which was also translated early. 

. St. Matthew’s Aramaic Text, composed out of A. and D., except 

some additions made by St. Matthew himself, who arranged the 


Ξ 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. p. 186. 

2 In the notes to his German translation of Dr. Townson’s Discourses. (Townson, Ab- 
handlungen iiber die vier Evangelien, vol. i. pp. 221. 290.) Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. 
p. 187. Kuindel, Comment. in Lib. Hist. Nov. ‘Test. tom. i. Prolegom. pp. 3, 4. 

% An outline of Berchtold’s hypothesis will be found in the Introduction to the English 
translation of Schleiermacher’s Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, pp. xevi. xevii. 

4 Lessing’s Theologischer Nachlass (Theological Remains), pp. 45—72., cited by Bp. 
Marsh, vol. iii. part 2. pp. 187, 188. 

5 Niemeyer, Conjecture ad illustrandum plurimorum N. T. Seriptorum Silentium de 
primordiis Jesu Christi. Halse, 1790. 4to. 

6 Halfeld, Commentatio de Origine quatuor Evangeliorum et de eorum canonica aucto- 
ritate. Gottingi, 1794. 4to. 

7 Paulus, Introductio in N. Τὶ capita selectiora, quibus in originem, scopum, et argu- 
mentorum Evangeliorum et Actuum Apostolorum inguiritur, Jeng ,1799. 8yo. 

5. Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. pp. 184—205, 

® Einleitung in das N, T. vol. i, 1820. 
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whole of the original Gospel and the additions chronologically. 
The translator of this into Greek used the early translations of 
A. and D. 

F. St. Luke’s Aramaic Text, composed of B. and D. (except some 
additions peculiar to St. Luke), and translated by himself, with 
the assistance of the existing translation of D. B. is thus 
common to St. Mark and St. Luke, but they had no common 
translation of it.”* 

This scheme, it will be seen, on comparison, does not materially 
vary from that proposed by 

5. Bishop Mars, in his elaborate “ Dissertation on the Origin and 

Composition of our three first Gospels.” After many preparatory 
steps, assigning reasons for the rejection of other hypotheses, and 
various forms of this hypothesis, Bishop Marsh proposes his own 
in the following terms, marking the common Hebrew document, 
which he supposes the Evangelist to have consulted, by the sign 
8, and certain translations of it with more or less additions by the 
letters a, 8, &c. 

« St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, all three, used copies 
of the common Hebrew document δὲ : the materials of which St. 
Matthew, who wrote in Hebrew, retained in the language in 
which he found them, but St. Mark and St. Luke translated them 
into Greek. They had no knowledge of each other’s Gospel; but 
St. Mark and St. Luke, besides their copies of the Hebrew docu- 
ment δὲ, used a Greek translation of it, which had been made 
before any of the additions a, 8, &c. had been inserted. Lastly, 
as the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke contain Greek trans- 
lations of Hebrew materials, which were incorporated into St. 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, the person who translated St. Matthew’s 
Hebrew Gospel into Greek frequently derived assistance from the 
Gospel of St. Mark, where St. Mark had matter in common with 
St. Matthew; and in those places, but in those places only, where 
St. Mark had no matter in common with Matthew, he had fre- 
quently recourse to St. Luke’s Gospel.”? 

The hypothesis thus stated and determined, its author conceives, 
will account for all the phenomena relative to the verbal agree- 
ment and disagreement of our first three Gospels, as well as for 
the other manifold relations which they bear to each other; and 
he has accommodated it with great attention to particular circum- 
stances, enumerated by him in the former part of his “ Dissertation 
on the Origin of the three first Gospels,” which circumstances, 
however, we have not room to detail. This document, he thinks, 
may have been intitled in Greek ΔΙΗΓΗΣΙΣ περὶ τῶν πεπληρο-- 
φορημένων ἐν ἡμῖν πραγμάτων, καθὼς παρέδοσαν ἡμῖν οἱ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
αὐτόπται καὶ ὑπηρέται τοῦ λόγου, that is, A NARRATIVE of those 
things which are most firmly believed among us, even as they, who 


1 For the preceding abstract of Eichhorn’s latest hypothesis, the author is indebted to 
the learned reviewer of Scheiermacher’s Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke in the British 
Critic and Theol. Review, vol. ii. pp. 346, 847. See Eichhorn’s Einleitung in N. T, vol. 1, 
ed. 2. p. 372. seq. 

? Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. p. 361. 
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from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, deli- 
vered them unto us. Consequently, if this conjecture be well- 
founded, the document in question is actually referred to by St. 
Luke.! In addition also to this supposed first Hebrew document 
Ν and its translations, Bishop Marsh supposes the existence of a 
supplemental Hebrew document, which he calls 3, and which con- 
tained a collection of precepts, parables, and discourses, delivered by 
our Saviour on various occasions, but not arranged in chronological 
order. This he terms a Γνωμολογία, and conceives that it was used 
only by Matthew and Luke, who had copies of it differing from 
each other. 

6. In order to unite the two hypotheses of Eichhorn and Bishop 
Marsh, Professor GRATZ supposes that there was a Hebrew or 
Syro-Chaldaic original Gospel for the use of the preachers of the 
Christian faith in Palestine, from which Matthew composed his 
Hebrew Gospel. When they began to propagate the Christian 
doctrines in other countries, this original Gospel was translated 
into Greek, and enriched with several additions. From this version 

- Mark and Luke composed their books, and henee arose the agree- 
ment, both as to facts and expressions, which is observable in their 
respective Gospels. The Gospel of Matthew was also translated 
into Greek, in executing which version the translator made use of 
the writings of Mark, whence he also sometimes interpolated 
Matthew; and this circumstance gave rise to a similiarity between 
them as to matter, in places where Luke differs from them. But 
the agreement between Matthew and Luke, to the exclusion of 
Mark, was effected by subsequent interpolations, since these pas- 
sages were transcribed from the Gospel of Matthew into that of 
Luke; and in those places, where the original Gospel has no addi- 
tions, they all agree in matter as well as harmonise in words.” 


The modifications of the hypothesis that there was an original 
Aramezan Gospel, proposed by Eichhorn and Bishop Marsh, have 
been adopted by Kuinoel?, Schoell*, and some other continental 


1 Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. pp. 363. 368. But the absence of the Greek article is fatal 
to the conjecture of Bishop Marsh, and proves that no reference is made to such a sup- 
posed document. The force of this objection seems to have struck the mind of that 
learned writer; for he has candidly left it to others to determine whether his conjecture is 
not rendered abortive by the want of the article before διήγησιν (narrative or declaration) 
in Luke i. 1. On this topic Bishop Middleton is decisively of opinion that it 7s rendered 
totally abortive. With respect to the Greek article, he remarks, that “the rule is, that 
the title of a book, as prefixed to the book, should be anarthrous” (i. 6. without the article); 
“but that when the book is referred to, the article should be inserted.” And he adduces,, 
among other instances, Hesiod’s poem, entitled ’. oms Ἡρακλέους (Hercules’s Shield), which 
Longinus thus cites —e¥ye Ἡσιόδου kal THN ᾿Ασπίδα ϑετέον (if indeed THE shield may be 
ascribed to Hesiod). Bishop Middleton on the Greek article, p. 289. first edition. In the 
two following pages he has controverted the translation of Luke i. 1—4. proposed by the 
translator of Michaelis. 

2 Gratz, Neuer Versuch, die Enstehung der drey ersten Evangelien zu erkliren, (Titbin- 
gen, 1812,) cited in Hug'’s Introduction, vol. ii, § 19. There is an abstract of Gratz’s 
scheme, with remarks by the translator of Schleiermacher (Introd, pp. 1xxxvi.—xeiii.), who 
considers it “to be not only unwarranted, but contradicted by every memorial we have 
remaining of the earliest transactions in Christian history.” 

3 Comm. in Hist, Lib. Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 7—9. 

4 Histoire Abrégée de la Littérature Grécque, tom. ii. pp. 66—82. 
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critics; but they have been strenuously opposed, on the Continent, 
by Professor Hug’, and in this country by the late Bishops Randolph2 
and Middleton’, Bishop Gleig‘, the editors of the British Critic®, and 
other distinguished writers®, of whose arguments and reasonings the 
following is an abstract -- 


1. Supposing such a theory to be necessary, in order to account for the verbal 
similarities and differences of the first three Evangelists, (which necessity, however, is 
by no means admitted,) the obvious fault of this hypothesis, in all its modifications, is 
ats extreme complexity. 


To omit the earlier modifications which have yielded to the schemes of Eichhorn 
and Bishop Marsh :—According to the former there are an Aramaic original Gospel, 
which was translated into Greek, and five compilations from it, with various 
additions. According to the latter there are two Hebrew or Aramaic documents, 
and several Greek versions, with additions gratuitously supposed, which the alge- 
braical notations, introduced by their author, can scarcely enable the reader to dis- 
tinguish from each other. To describe the sources of St. Matthew’s Gospel by this 
method not fewer than seven marks are employed; viz. &, a, y, 4,14, 3, and Γ΄". 


Besides these, there are the marks peculiar to St. Luke or St. Mark, 8, 8, and x,— 
in all, ten different signs standing for so many separate documents or modifications 
of documents ; and all these gratuitously supposed without proof for the existence 
of one among the number. This hypothesis Bishop Marsh considers as simple ; 
but, with every possible deference to such an authority in all matters respecting 
biblical literature, it is submitted, that few persons will be found to coincide in his 
opinion. And although he states, with respect to the steps of this hypothesis, that 
“there is no improbability attending any one of them; they are neither numerous 
nor complicated :” yet we must observe that, altogether, they are both numerous, 
and, consequently, by the combinations supposed in their application, they become 
extremely complicated. Further, though no particular step may be in itself im- 
probable, yet the discovery of ten different sources to certain works, by mere 
analysis, is a circumstance of the highest improbability, and forms such a discovery 
as was never yet made in the world, and probably never will be made; because, if 
not absolutely impossible, it approaches so nearly to impossibility, that the mind 
can scarcely conceive a distinction.’ 


2. But if either of these hypotheses would solve, without difficulty or exception, 
all the phenomena®, of every description, which are assumed to exist in the three 
first Gospels, the TOTAL SILENCE of ecclesiastical antiquity presents a direct and invin- 
cible argument against theexistence of any such primary document. 


(1.) To commence with the apostolic age --- [5 it to be supposed that there ever 
existed a work of such approved excellence, and such high authority, as to become 
the basis of the first three Gospels, and yet that nothing — not even the memory of 


1 Hug’s Introduction, in loc. 

2 Dr. Randolph in his “ Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction,” Svo. vols, iii. and iv. 
London, 1802. 

3 On the Doctrine of the Greek Article, pp. 288—291. 

* In his valuable edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 103—112. 

5 Brit. Crit. vol. xxi. (O. 8.) p. 178. et seg. Brit. Crit. and Theological Review, vol. ii. 
pp. 347—350. 

§ Particularly Mr. Veysie, in his “ Examination of Mr. Marsh’s Hypothesis,” 8vo. 
London, 1808, and Mr. Falconer, in his Bampton Lectures for 1810, p. 105. et seg. See 
also the Christian Observer for 1808, vol. viii. pp. 623—628., and the late Dr. Milner’s 
Strictures on some of the Publications of the Rev. Herbert Marsh, D.D. Lond. 1813. 8vo. 

7 Brit. Crit, vol. xxi. (O. 5.) p. 180. [In such a case the chances acatinst the employ- 
ment of these ten documents are as three hundred and sixty-two thousand eight hundred are 
to one: this amounts, in fact, to a moral certainty. | 

8 Mr. Veysie has instituted a minute examination of Bishop Marsh’s statement of the 
phenomena observable in the first three Gospels, in which he has shown its incompetency 
to explain those phenomena. As this investigation is not of a nature to admit of abridg- 
ment, we refer the reader to Mr. V.’s “ Examination,” pp. 12—50. 
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it — should survive that age?! “Were we indeed as certain that the apostles, 
before they separated, had really met for the purpose of drawing up a copious and 
authentic history of their Divine Master's life and doctrines, as we are that an 
authentic record was kept at Jerusalem of the reigns of the different kings, the 
state of religion under each, and the preaching of the prophets, this would be by 
much the easiest, and, perhaps, the most satisfactory method of accounting as well 
for the harmony as for the discrepancies which we find among the several abridg- 
ments made by the first three Evangelists. But, that the apostles met for such a 
purpose as this, before they left Jerusalem, has never been supposed ; and, indeed, 
the hypothesis, had it ever been made and supported by the most unexceptionable 
testimonies of the earliest uninspired writers of the church, would deserve no re- 
gard whatever, unless these writers had each declared, without collusion among 
themselves, that he had possessed a copy of the original record. Even then, unless 
a copy of it were still in existence, from which we might, from internal evidence, 
decide on its claims to an apostolical origin, we should hesitate, after the imposture 
of the book called the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions, to admit the authenticity of such 
arecord. The apostles, in a state of persecution, had not the same facilities for 
publicly recording the actions of their Lord as the ministers of state, called the 
Scribe and the Recorder, possessed in the kingdoms of Judah and Israel for writing 
registers of the deeds of their respective sovereigns; nor do we ever find the 
Evangelists appealing to any such record, while the writers of the historical books 
of the Old Testament frequently appeal to the annals or chronicles of the kingdom.* 
A common record, from which all the Evangelists selected the materials of their 
histories, must, therefore, be abandoned as an hypothesis perfectly groundless, not- 
withstanding all the learning and ingenuity which have been displayed in support 
of that hypothesis.” ὅ 

(2.) If we consult the writings of the Fathers who belonged to the age imme- 
diately succeeding the Apostles and Evangelists, we meet with no trace of such a 
document. The first witness we shall adduce is Papias, who flourished a.p. 116, 
and had conversed with apostolical men, that is, with those who had been the ims 
mediate disciples of the Apostles. It is remarkable, that this Father refers to no 
primary document whatever; but, on the contrary, he bears a most express testi- 
mony to the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, giving an account of the latter 
which is inconsistent with the existence of acommon document.* Four-and-twenty 
years afterwards lived Justin Martyr, whose evidence is still more explicit: for, 
instead of quoting any such source, under the name of ᾿Απομνημονεύματα τῶν ᾿Αποστό- 
λων» or “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” he expressly declares that he means the Gospels.® 
Tatian, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and, in short, every subsequent ecclesiastical writer of 


' On the subject here necessarily treated with brevity, see Mr. Falconer’s Bampton Lee- 
tures for 1810, pp. 115—120. 

* See, among a variety of such appeals, 1 Kings xiv. 19. and 1 Chron. xxvii. 24. 

3 Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 103. 

4 See the testimony of Papias in Dr. Lardner’s Works, 8yvo. vol. ii. pp. 107—110.; 4to. 
yol. i. pp. 337, 338. 

5 In his first apology for the Christians, which was delivered to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius (c. 66.), Justin gives the following reason for the celebration of the Lord’s supper 
among the Christians :—“ For the apostles, in the Memoirs (arouynuovebuacw) composed 
by them, which are called Gospris (ἃ καλεῖται EYATTEAIA), have thus assured us, that 
Jesus ordered them to do it ; that he took bread, gave thanks, and then said, ‘ This do in 
remembrance of me ; this is my body :’ that in like manner he took the cup, and after he 
had given thanks, said, ‘This is my blood.””— And in another passage (6. 67.), when 
giving the emperor an account of the Christian worship, he says, “ The Memoirs of the 
Apostles are read, or the Writings of the Prophets, according as time allows; and, when 
the reader has ended, the president of the community makes a discourse exhorting them 
to the imitation of such excellent things.”— An evident proof this, that, so early as the 
beginning of the second century, the four Gospels (and no greater number) were not only 
generally known among the Christians, but were revered even as the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, that is, as divine books. Dr. Randolph, formerly Bishop of London, has satis- 
factorily vindicated the testimony of Justin against the charge made by the translator of 
Michaelis, that this father had quoted what does not exist in sense or substance in any of 
our four Gospels, See his “ Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction,” &c. p. 78. et seg. second 
edition, 
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antiquity, is equally explicit as to the number of the Gospels, and equally silent as 
to the existence of any source whence the Evangelists derived the materials of their 
Gospels.! 


3. The incongruities and apparent contradictions, which (as we have seen) form a 
strong objection against the supposition that the Evangelists copied from each other, 
form an objection no less strong against the supposition that they all copied from one 
and the same document ; 


For if, as this hypothesis requires, they all adhered to their document, no differ- 
enc could have arisen between them; but they would all have agreed in relating 
the same thing in the same manner, as much as they must have done if they had 
copied from each other. If, in order to avoid this difficulty, it be supposed that they 
did not all adhere to their document, but that occasionally some one (or more) of 
them gave a different representation of some fact, either from his own knowledge, or 
from information derived from another source (as the supposed document 3, &c.), 
this appears to sap the very foundation of the evidence; for in this case, what 
becomes of the authority of the primary document? And, how ean all three Evan- 
gelists be said to have derived from it alone all the matter which they have in com- 
mon? In whatever light, then, we view the subject, we cannot see how any modi- 
fication of the general supposition, that the three Evangelists, in the composition of 
their Gospels, used only one document, can satisfactorily explain all the examples 
of verbal disagreement which occur in the Gospels. We conclude, therefore, that 
no hypothesis which is built upon this foundation can be the true one.? 


IV. The ΤΗΙΕΡ hypothesis, which has been offered to account for 
the verbal similarities and disagreements in the three first Gospels, is 
that of A PLURALITY OF DOCUMENTS. Of this hypothesis there 
have been two modifications,— one by the late Rev. Mr. Veysie, the 
other by Professor Schleiermacher. 

1. Mr. Veysie gives the following description of his hypothesis? : — 

“The apostles, both in their public preaching and in their 
private conversations, were doubtless accustomed frequently to 
instruct and improve their hearers by the recital of some action or 
discourse of our blessed Saviour. And many pious Christians, 
unwilling to trust to memory alone for the preservation of these 
valuable communications respecting their Redeemer, were induced 
to commit to writing the preaching of the apostles while it was 
fresh in their memory. And thus at a very early period, before 
any of our canonical Gospels were written, believers were in pos- 
session of many narratives of detached parts of the history of Jesus, 

—drawn up, some in the Hebrew language, and others in the 

Greek. Of the Hebrew narratives, the most important was soon 

translated into Greek, for the benefit of the Greek Christians, to 

whom they were unintelligible in the original, and vice versd.” 
From these detached narratives Mr. Veysie is of opinion that 
the three first canonical Gospels were principally compiled. Of 
the authors of these Gospels, he thinks that as Matthew alone was 
an eye-witness, he alone could write from personal knowledge of 
the facts which he recorded; and that even he did not judge it 
expedient to draw exclusively from his own stores, but blended 


1 See the references to the individual testimonies of these fathers in the Index to Dr. 
Lardner’s Works, voce Gospels. See also the British Critic and Theological Review, 
vol. ii. pp. 347—350, for some forcible objections against the existence of any primary 
document. 

2 Veysie’s Examination, p. 56. 3 Thid. p. 97. 
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with these detached narratives such additional facts and discourses 
as the Holy Spirit brought to his remembrance. Mark, our author 
further thinks, had no knowledge of Matthew’s Gospel; and having 
collected materials for a Gospel, he added to them numerous ex- 
planations in order to adapt them to the use of the Gentile converts, 
together with various circumstances, the knowledge of which he 
probably acquired from Peter. And he is of opinion also, that 
Luke compiled his Gospel from similar detached narratives, many 
of which were the same as had been used by the other Evangelists, 
though some of them had been drawn up by different persons, and 
perhaps from the preaching of other apostles; and that Luke, 
being diligent in his inquiries and researches, was enabled to add 
greatly to the number. Matthew, Mr. V. thinks, wrote in He- 
brew, and the other two Evangelists in Greek. “ But Mark 
being a plain unlettered man, and but meanly skilled in the Greek 
language, was, for the most part, satisfied with the very words of 
his Greek documents, and with giving a literal version of such as 
he translated from the Hebrew. Whereas Luke, being a greater 
master of the Greek language, was more attentive to the diction, 
and frequently expressed the meaning of his documents in more 
pure words, and a more elegant form. Only he adhered more 
closely to the very expression of his documents, when he came to 
insert quotations from the Old Testament, or to recite discourses 
and conversations, and especially the discourses of our blessed 
Saviour. Both Mark and Luke adhered to the arrangement which 
they found in those documents which contained more facts than 
one. The documents themselves they arranged in chronological 
order. All the Evangelists connected the documents one with 
another, each for himself and in his own way.”! Our author also 
conjectures that Matthew’s Gospel was translated into Greek some 
time after the two other Gospels were in circulation; that the 
translator made great use of them, frequently copying their very 
words where they suited his purpose; that, however, he made 
most use of Mark’s Gospel, having recourse to that of Luke only 
when he could derive no assistance from the other; and that where 
he had no doubt, or perceived no difficulty, he frequently trans- 
lated for himself, without looking for assistance from either Mark 
or Luke.? 

Such is the hypothesis proposed by Mr. Veysie in preference to 
that of Bishop Marsh. That it accounts for all the phenomena, which 
have, in Germany, been supposed to involve so many difficulties, we 
have no inclination to controvert: for, as he observes of the bishop’s 
hypothesis, “ being framed by a man of genius and learning, princi- 
pally with a view to explain the phenomena which the author had 
observed, it may reasonably be expected to answer, in every point 
of importance, the purpose for which it was intended.” We are even 
ready to grant that it answers this purpose more completely than 
that of the learned translator of Michaelis, of which, therefore, it may 


1 Examination of Mr, Marsh’s Hypothesis, pp. 98, 99. 5 Tbid. pp. 100, 101. 
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be considered as an improvement; but to improve requires not the 
same effort of genius as to invent. Both, however, are mere hypo- 
theses, or rather complications of various hypotheses, which he who 
rejects them cannot by argument or testimony be compelled to 
admit; while both appear to us to detract much from the authority 
which has hitherto been allowed to the first three Gospels. 

To this author’s detached narratives the same objections seem to lie 
which he has so forcibly urged against the very existence of Bishop 
Marsh’s documents, and which have been already stated. Some of 
these narratives must have been of considerable length; for some of 
the examples of verbal agreement, which they have occasioned be- 
tween Matthew and Mark, are very long and remarkable. They 
must likewise have been deemed of great importance, since they 
were translated from Hebrew into Greek for the benefit of the Greek 
Christians; and appear, indeed, from this account of them, to have 
furnished the whole matter of Mark’s Gospel, except the explanation 
of some Jewish customs and names, and some circumstances acquired 
from Peter. Such narratives as these are exactly Bishop Marsh’s 
documents, and one of them, his document δὲ, an entire Gospel, of 
which not even the memory survived the apostolic age.! 

2. The hypothesis of Professor Schleiermacher, who was one of the 
most distinguished classical scholars in Germany, is developed in 
his “ Critical Essays on the Gospel of St. Luke.”? He supposes 
that there existed, at a very early period, detached narratives of 
remarkable incidents in the life of Jesus Christ, of his miracles, 
and discourses; which were collected by different individuals with 
various objects. From these minor collections Dr. Schleiermacher 
conceives that the works now called Gospels might be framed ; and 
he is of opinion that St. Luke formed his Gospel by the mere 
juxtaposition of these separate narratives, without any alteration 
whatever on the part of the compiler, except the addition of copu- 
lative particles. The result of the examination which he insti- 
tutes in support of his hypothesis is, that the Evangelist “ is 
neither an independent writer, nor has made a compilation from 
works which extended over the whole life of Jesus;” and that * he 
is, from beginning to end, no more than a compiler and arranger 
of what he found in existence, and which he allows to pass un- 
altered through his hands.” 

The only difference between this hypothesis and that of Mr. 
Veysie is, that the latter supposes the first Christians to have made 
memoranda of what they heard in the public preaching and private 
conversations of the apostles ; while, according to Professor Schleier- 
macher, the memoranda of the Christians were collected by various 


1 British Critic, vol. xxxiv. (O.S.) p. 114. An hypothesis similar to that of Mr. Veysie 
was offered by a learned writer in the Eclectic Review (vol. viii. part i. pp. 423, 424.); 
but as it is liable to the same objections as Mr. V.’s this brief notice of it may suffice. 

2 A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, by Dr. Frederick Schleiermacher, with an 
Introduction by the translator, containing an account of the controversy respecting the 
origin of the three first Gospels since Bishop Marsh’s Dissertation. London, 1825, 8vo. 
The original German work was published at Berlin, in 1817. 

3 Schleiermacher, p. 313. British Critic and Theol. Rey. vol. ii. p. 354, 
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persons, as chance or inclination directed them. On the Continent, 
his hypothesis has been attacked by Fritzsche, Plank, and Gersdorf; 
and in this country it has been examined and refuted at great 
length by the learned author of the critique upon his essay in the 
British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review ; of whose obser- 
vations the following is an abstract :— 


1. This hypothesis is in itself extremely improbable, and not reconcilable with 
certain facts deducible from a study of the style and language of St. Luke’s Gospel. 


(1.) The hypothesis is in itself extremely improbable. 

“That a person employed in writing an historical work should use such existing 
narratives as he could depend on, is undoubtedly both probable and rational. That 
he should make up his history of such fragmentary materials has this clear objection 
to it, that the writer, wanting narratives of every period, cannot possibly be nice in 
his selection, but must take such as he can find, and where he can meet with none 
of high authority must of necessity be satisfied with others of less. That this must 
be the consequence of so composing an history is, we think, quite clear on mere 
reasonable grounds; and that it is practically true Professor Schleiermacher, at least, 
cannot deny, for he himself states that St. Luke has introduced incorrect, unfounded, 
and almost fabulous narratives into his Gospel. But, we would ask, is an author 
to be supposed totally without perception of this obvious objection; or, in other 
words, is it to be supposed that he willingly produces a less valuable and authentic 
history where he could produce one more so? We must be allowed to think that 
if this is true of a common history, it is still more so of such a history as a Gospel 
—the history of a new religion and its founder. Whatever may be thought of the 
knowledge or powers of its historian, thus much all will allow, that he thought 
Christianity true, that is to say, he thought himself employed in giving an account 
of a revelation from God, the whole value of which depends on its being true.” — 
Now, “a person so employed would assuredly feel a deep responsibility attaching 
to him, and an earnest desire to obtain the very best and most authentic accounts 
of the weighty matters of which he was treating. And if the truth of these remarks 
be admitted, their force can only be evaded by saying either that St. Luke had not 
the power of obtaining better materials, or had no discrimination, no power of 
judging which were better and which worse.. Now with respect to the first of these 
alternatives, without at all inquiring whether he was or was not himself a witness 
to any of our Lord’s miracles, it cannot be denied, with any show of argument, that 
he lived at the time of the transactions of which he treated, nor that he had ready 
access to those most capable of giving him exact and accurate accounts of all that 
passed in our Lord’s life. We have positive evidence of his having been for a long 
time the companion of St. Paul, and of his having gone with him to Jerusalem, when 
that apostle was seized, and his long imprisonment, previous to his voyage to Rome, 
commenced. At the close of that imprisonment he was at hand, and accompanied 
St. Paul to Rome. Where he spent the intermediate time, certainly is not posi- 
tively mentioned, but from his being with St. Paul at the commencement and the 
close of his imprisonment, and from his having come to Jerusalem as his companion 
and friend, we think it most probable that he was not far distant during its con- 
tinuance; at all events it is especially mentioned that at Jerusalem he went with 
St. Paul to St. James, when all the elders were present. It is therefore indisputable 
that he had every opportunity of acquiring the best information respecting our 
Lord, from his apostles and other eye-witnesses of his life and actions. What, 
then, we would ask, could be the temptation to a person under St. Luke's cireum- 
stances, to prefer written narratives, circulating with an authenticity at least loosely 
established (and, in fact, according to Professor Schleiermacher, often worthless), 
to the oral testimony of the most competent witnesses ; the dead words of dead writing 
to the living voices of living men who had been the constant attendants of our Lord, 
and must daily have given Luke, at least, sufficient testimony that they were led by 
the Spirit of God? ‘They who adopt this hypothesis are surely bound to give some 
account of the motives which pee δ induce a person situated like St. Luke, led 
either by inclination or a sense of duty to become the historian of the faith he had 
learned and accepted, and influenced by the feelings by which he and every honest 
Christian undertaking such a work must have been influenced, to prefer imperfect 
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to perfect testimony, and a set of floating narratives of doubtful character to the 
certain evidence of eye-witnesses. Professor Schleiermacher, who cannot argue 
that the Evangelist would take pains to procure only authenticated narratives 
(because he has stated his belief that many erroneous ones have found their way 
into this Gospel), takes the other alternative to which we have alluded, and fre- 
quently says that the nicety and exactness which we, ‘who are a critical genera- 
tion,’ require, were unknown to former ages, which were easily satisfied with a less 
rigid scrupulousness as to accuracy, and that St. Luke might, therefore, be con- 
tented with materials really imperfect. But to us this appears a poor answer to 
the difficulty ; for there is no question here as to any research, any abstruse rea- 
soning, any difficult inquiry. ‘The question to be considered is simply this — 
whether an honest and sincere man undertaking to write the history of events of 
no trivial importance, but concerning the eternal welfare of mankind, and living 
with those who had been present and personally engaged in the most remarkable of 
them, would apply to these competent witnesses for information, or would deem it 
a wiser and a better plan to collect a set of doubtful narratives of these events, 
written by doubtful authors, till he had obtained some sort of account of all that 
interested him, and then to string his Collectanea together, (without a word of 
addition, of correction, or of explanation,) like Martial’s Epigrams, some good, 
some indifferent, and more bad, into a book’! 

(2.) This hypothesis is not reconcilable with certain facts deducible from a study of 
the style and lunguage of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

The validity of this objection is supported by the learned reviewer, who has cited 
very numerous instances of the Evangelist’s style and language, compared with 
those occurring in the Acts of the Apostles, for which the reader is necessarily 
referred to the Journal already cited.* It must suffice to state in this place, that 
the passages adduced clearly show that the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles are throughout the production of the same author; peculiar words and 
phrases, which are rarely or never used by the other Evangelists, being used through 
various parts of the Gospel and Acts; while a large number of these peculiar words 
and phrases are derivable from one source,—the Septuagint ; and, what. is very 
curious, a large number of words not used by the other writers of the New Tes- 
tament are common to St. Luke and to St. Paul, whose companion the Evangelist 
was for many years. “If,” therefore, the reviewer forcibly argues, “a peculiar 
phraseology runs through two works, if much of that peculiar phraseology is con- 
stantly referable to one known source, and if much of it is also to be found in the 
works of a person for many years the constant companion of the reputed author 
of these works, there is very strong reason for believing the common opinion to be 
the correct one. Chance can hardly have done so much—can hardly have dis- 
tinguished the greater part of above forty narratives (according to Professor 
Schleiermacher) by the use of the same peculiar phraseology—can hardly have 
produced a striking connection between their style and that of the intimate friend 
of their compiler.”* In a note the reviewer states the following to be the result of 
a pretty laborious examination of the New ‘Testament: “There are in St. Luke 
as many words peculiar to him as in the three other Evangelists together. In the 
Acts very far more. In St. Paul as many nearly as in the rest of the New Tes- 
tament. In inquiring into the words peculiar to one of the Gospels and Acts, we 
find more than three times as many in St. Luke as in either of the others. With 
respect to words peculiar to one of the Gospels and St. Paul, there are nearly 
three times as many in St. Luke as in St. Matthew, and more than ¢hree times as 
many as in St. Mark or St. John. Of such words there are also in the Acts about 
Jive times as many as in either Matthew, Mark, or John. And there are about as 
many words common to St. Luke, the Acts, and St. Paul, and peculiar to these 
books, as there are words peculiar to St. Luke and St. Paul alone.”*+ 

2. Further, the principles, on which Professor Schleiermacher conducted the exa- 
mination of St. Luke’s Gospel, do not bear him out in the hypothesis which he has 
Sramed. 


(1.) For, in applying the test of probability, Professor Schleiermacher assumes, in 


1 British Critic, vol. 11, pp. 345—356, 2 Thid. pp. 358—364.. 
8. Thid, vol. 11. p. 357. 4 Thid. p. 357. note. 
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an unwarrantable manner, the right of supplying, from his own fancy, all the circum- 
stances and details of every narration eel he finds in the Gospel; and then he ex- 
plains the whole transaction by means of the very details he has furnished. 

Five examples are adduced by the reviewer of Dr. Schleiermacher, in illustra- 
tion of this remark!; one of which will be sufficient to confirm it. ‘ In comment- 
ing on the fifth chapter of the Gospel (p. 81.) he tells us, that the narrative 
(ver. 27—39.) of the calling of Matthew, and our Lord’s discourse with the 
scribes and Pharisees, was not written in connection with the narrative (ver. 17— 
26.) of the cure of the paralytic, which also contains a conversation of the same 
parties, for the following reasons: According to Professor Schleiermacher, ‘ the 
conversation of Christ and the Pharisees is evidently the main point of the second 
narrative.’ That is, the call of St. Matthew is not so. That is only mentioned 
because the conversation would not have been intelligible without the fact that 
Christ and his disciples had partaken of a repast at the publican’s house. 

“¢ But the doctors of the law would scarcely have stayed without till the splendid 
repast was at an end, for they were sure enough of finding Christ and his disciples 
at the usual time of public business the next day, and this conversation could 
scarcely follow immediately after the banquet. Had this history, therefore, been 
related in a continuous thread with the former, we should have found them con- 
nected either in this manner, Still they were minded, after this, again to question his 
disciples, for that the day before he had sat at meat with them at the house of a pub- 
lican, with many other publicans and sinners: or thus, And he went hence to a great 
feast which a publican had made for him, and from this the scribes and Pharisees took 
occasion afresh, &c. Ours, however, sounds quite like an independent narrative 
which premises the circumstances necessary to be known, without concerning itself 
about any further connection. The phrase καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα is much too vague to 
seek in it a view to any precise reference to the preceding passage.’ 

‘From this specimen our readers will see somewhat of the nature of Professor 
Schleiermacher’s proceedings. He supposes that we are able to judge accurately 
of the writer’s aim in a particular narrative ; that we know enough of the circum- 
stances of the event ‘he relates, to judge whether it is probable that the doctors of 
the law would wait for Christ till he had finished a visit to a given person presumed 
to be objectionable to them; that we can decide whether these habits were so 
strongly rooted that even the unusual excitement of a teacher come to oppose 
their law would not induce them to any change, but would compel them to wait 
till the usual hours of business for an interview with him ; whether in a small place 
they could not have met with him instantly on his leaving the house, without 
derogating from their dignity; and again, that we can pronounce with some cer- 
tainty as to the method by which the writer would connect the preceding and suc- 
ceeding parts of his narrative.” * 

(2.) He gratuitously assumes the existence of the most incredible stupidity and 
ignorance on the part of the sacred writers, whenever he can get rid of any difficulty 
by such an hypothesis. 

“For example, he states it (p. 92.) as his belief, that there was no solemn 
calling of the apostles, and that St. Luke did not mean to state any such calling. 
But he allows that St. Mark does, in the most decided manner. And how does he 
reconcile this with his denial of the fact ? Simply by supposing that St. Mark 
saw this passage in St. Luke, and misunderstood it! There are two monstrous 
improbabilities to be got over in this statement ; for we would ask, first, whether 
it is credible that St. Mark did not know whether there was a solemn calling of 
the apostles or not ? and, secondly, what possible reason there is for supposing that 
he was more likely to misunderstand St. Luke than ourselves ? Ὁ ὃ 

(3.) Not only does Professor Schleiermacher allow himself the most extraordinary 
license in conjuring up feelings, intentions, motives, and circumstances; but in many 
instances these conjectures are as unhappy, and the motives and circumstances con- 
Jectured [are] as forced and as improbable as it is possible to imagine. 

“He forms a theory as to the way in which a particular occurrence took place, 
and then imagines circumstances to suit it.” Thus‘, “ Professor Schleiermacher 
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observes, that Luke (viii. 22.) does not tell us the object of our Lord and his 
disciples in going on the sea; and he wishés to show that they went out without 
any particular object, and not with the intention of making a journey. 

“© The easiest way of conceiving the whole occurrence is to imagine that the 
disciples had gone out in the boat to fish, and that Jesus accompanied them ; for 
why should he always have let the time so spent be lost for their instruction and 
the exertion of his whole influence on them?’ &c. He appears to have forgotten 
that St. Matthew mentions a circumstance rather adverse to Jesus being employed 
in teaching his disciples on this occasion—namely, that he was asleep. (Matt. 
viii. 24.)” 

(4.) Lastly, the details conjecturally supplied by Professor Schleiermacher are not 
only improbable, but do great injustice to the character of Jesus Christ, considered not 
as a divine Being, but as a heavenly teacher, and are quite inappropriate to such a 
character. , 

“ Τὸ may not be very easy to say what would be the exact line of conduct pur- 
sued by such a teacher, or how far he might enter into the common detail of life ; 
but surely nothing can be less reasonable than to reduce every action and every 
movement to the ordinary level of ordinary life, and to contend that every thing 
which cannot be so reduced is improbable. But this is the level to which Professor 
Schleiermacher seeks to reduce all the transactions of the life of Jesus; this is the 
test by which he tries them ; and these are the grounds on which he passes sentence 
of improbability on so many of them. Now let any man look at the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and believing (if after such examination he can) that its author was 
a mere man, yet under that belief let him-say whether, in a system so opposed to 
the spirit of the time in which it was propagated, so abstract from the world, so 
pure, so holy, so simple it may be, and yet so sublime, he does not find ample 
reason for concluding that its author must on very many occasions have entirely 
avoided and renounced all the common routine of life, and dedicated himself to 
thought, retirement, and prayer. Jesus, we are told, passed the night on the 
Mount in prayer. Is there anything in any way improbable in this, if he were a 
mere man, believing himself sent by God to instruct and reform mankind? It is 
mockery to put the question if he were really a heavenly teacher. Yet Professor 
Schleiermacher chooses to account for this by supposing (without a trace of it in 
the history) that he must have been at a festival ; that he was returning to his abode 
with a caravan, and from the bustle of the inn, which he disliked, was driven out to 
pass the night in the air! All this, it seems, is easier than the simple fact, that he, 
who was, or at all events believed himself to be, a heavenly teacher, desired to 
strengthen himself for his office by solitude and prayer!” * 


V. The last hypothesis, which remains to be noticed, is that which 
supposes the three first Gospels to be derived not from any written 
Gospel, but from ORAL TRADITION FROM THE APOSTLES AND OTHER 
DISCIPLES OF JESUS CHRIST. 

1. This hypothesis was first suggested by HERDER about thirty 
years since. He agrees with Eichhorn in assuming a common He- 
brew or Chaldee Gospel; but he differs from him in most other 
respects, by supposing this common document to be a mere verbal 
gespel, which consisted only in the preaching (κήρυγμα) of the first 
teachers of Christianity ; and which, he says, had been verbally pro- 
pagated for thirty years, when the substance of it was committed to 
writing in three different Gospels. According to the form of this 
oral gospel or preaching, the written Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, were regulated. Hence arose their similarity ; but it is use- 
less, Herder further asserts, to examine the words used in our three 


1 Brit. Crit. vol. ii. p, 372. 

? Ibid. pp. 373, 374. In pp. 374—895. various other examples are adduced, and the 
aE reasonings of Professor Schleiermacher exposed with equal industry and 
earning. ᾿ 
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first Gospels, for this very reason, that they proceeded not from a 
written document, but from a mere oral gospel or preaching: and, 
accordingly, in his opinion, whoever attempts by an analysis of our 
three first Gospels to discover the contents of a supposed common 
document, can never succeed in the undertaking.! 

2. The hypothesis of Herder was adopted by EckERMANN, who 
conceived the existence of an oral or traditional gospel, in which the 
discourses of Jesus were preserved; and he imagined that Matthew 
wrote the principal parts of it in the Aramean dialect. Hence he 
accounted for the similarity in the three first Gospels, by supposing 
that Mark and Luke collected the materials of their Gospels at 
Jerusalem ; which existing in this oral gospel could not but exhibit 
a striking resemblance to that of Matthew. So improbable, how- 
ever, did this hypothesis appear in itself, at the time it was announced, 
that it was generally disapproved, and was at length exploded as a 
mere fiction; and Eckermann himself is stated to have subsequently 
abandoned it, and to have embraced the ancient opinion respecting 
the three first Gospels.* 

3. More recently, the hypothesis of Herder has been revived and 
modified by Dr. J. C. GrESELER? in the following manner : — 

The evangelical history, previously to being committed to writing, 
was for a long time transmitted from mouth to mouth with respectful 
fidelity : thus it became the object of oral tradition, but a pure tradi- 
tion, and carefully preserved. As the first Christians came out of 
the Jewish church, and were familiarly acquainted with that tradi- 
tion, they had neither desire nor occasion for possessing a written 
history of their Master. But when the Gospel was propagated in 
distant places, and reckoned among its followers wise men who had 
been converted from Paganism, their literary habits and their pre- 
vious ignorance of the history of Christianity caused them to wish 
for written books; and the first Gospels were accordingly published. 
In this way Luke wrote for Theophilus. But the Evangelists only 
transcribed accurately the most important portions of the oral tradi- 
tion, selecting from it such particulars as were best suited to the 
place, time, and particular design, on account of which they wrote. 
Drawing from the same source, they have frequently said the same 
things; but, writing under different circumstances, they have often 
differed from each other. Further, oral tradition was held in higher 
authority by the church than written Gospels, and was also more 
frequently consulted and cited. By degrees those Gospels, which 
followed it with great fidelity, became possessed of the same respect, 
and finally supplanted it. The heretics contributed much to this 


1 Bp. Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iii. part 2. p. 203., where Herder’s Christliche Schriften 
(Christian Writings), vol, iii. pp. 303—416. are quoted. Kuindel, Comment, in Lib, Hist. 
Nov. Test, vol. i. p. 5. 

2 Dr. Wait’s Translation of Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. Pref. pp. νυ. vi. 

8 Pareau, de Mythica Interpretatione, p. 190. 

4 This notice of Gieseler’s hypothesis is abridged from Cellérier’s Introduction au Nouy, 
Test. pp. 260—267., who cites Dr. G.’s Historisch-Kritischer Versuch iiber die Entstehung 
und die friihesten schicksale der schriftlichen Evangelien. (Historico-Critical Essay on the 
Origin and early Fates of the written Gospels.) Minden, 1818, 
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result. They, indeed, first introduced into the church a spirit of 
argumentation and dispute, and they were the first persons who 
devoted their attention in an especial manner to the theoretical part 
of religion. In no long time, from the love of discussion and the 
pride of knowledge, they composed gospels for themselves, also de- 
rived from oral tradition, but mutilated and altered. The true 
Christians, who had hitherto been occupied in loving and in doing 
good, rather than in reasoning upon religion, and who had been 
accustomed to derive their requisite knowledge from oral tradition, 
were obliged, in defence of their faith, to have recourse to their 
Gospels, which were the authentic works of the disciples of Jesus. 
Then they accustomed themselves to read them, to meditate upon 
them, and also to quote them, in order that they might be armed 
against the heretics and their falsified histories. Thus, gradually 
and silently, without any decree or decision of a council, our four 
Gospels universally displaced oral tradition. In the middle of the 
second century, they were acknowledged by the whole church, and 
since that time they have constantly and universally possessed canon- 
ical authority. 

Such are the prominent features of Gieseler’s system. That it 
solves all the’ phenomena and difficulties which its author imagines to 
exist in the three first Gospels, we may readily concede; because, 
being framed for the purpose of explaining those phenomena, it may 
be expected to answer that purpose; but that both this hypothesis 
and that of Herder are destitute of any real foundation, will (we 
think) appear from the following considerations : — 


1. In the first place,—not to dwell on the total silence of antiquity respecting the 
assumed existence of these verbal gospels, it is utterly incredible that so long a time 
should elapse, as both Herder and Gieseler suppose, before any Gospel was com- 
mitted to writing ; because every Christian who had once heard so important a rela- 
tion must have wished to write down at least the principal materials of it, had it 
been only to assist his own memory. Besides, a mere oral narrative, after it had gone 
through so many different mouths, in the course of so many years, must at length 
have acquired such a variety of forms, that it must have ceased to deserve the ttle 
of a common Gospel (as Herder termed it); and therefore the supposition that our 
three first Gospels were moulded in one form is difficult to reconcile with the opinion 
of a mere oral gospel, which must necessarily have assumed a variety of forms.! 
Further, the suppositions of these writers respecting the length of time which they 
imagine must have elapsed before any Gospel was committed to writing is con- 
tradicted by the evidence, both external and internal, for the early date of 
Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, which has already been stated in pp. 411—414. of this 
volume. 

2. Although we should concede to Dr. Gieseler, that the evangelical history was 
so well known to the first Christians, that they had no occasion for written docu- 
ments until after the expiration of many years; — that the first Christians, more 
occupied with the cultivation of Christian virtues than with theological science, 
paid less attention to the words of the Gospels than to the facts and lessons con- 
tained in the evangelical history ;—that they restricted the appellation of Γραφὴ or 
Scripture to the Old Testament ;—that the books of the New Testament were not 
yet collected together, and that they designated its precepts and instructions by the 
formula of ὁ Χριστός, Christ has said it:—although these points should be conceded, 
yet does it necessarily follow that they undervalued or disregarded written docu- 
ments ; that they preferred oral tradition to them, and that they did not generally 
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make use of our four Gospels until the middle of the second century? By no 
means. Such a conclusion appears to us to be contradicted by the nature of things, 
since the writings of the apostles must have been held in at least equal estimation 
with that tradition by which the subjects of their preaching were preserved ; since 
the heathens, who were converted to the Christian faith, could with difficulty have 
recourse to oral tradition, and would eagerly avail themselves of written documents 
as soon as they could obtain them, that is to say, early in the second century. 

3. Much stress has been laid by Dr. Gieseler on the small number of quotations 
from the Gospels in the writings of the Fathers, previously to the middle of the 
second century. But this paucity of quotations is sufficiently accounted for by 
the small number of Christian writers whose works have been transmitted to us, by 
their preference of practical piety to science and theory, and by the persecutions 
to which the church of Christ was exposed: so that there is no necessity for con- 
cluding that the Gospels were at that time but little known. Such of those quota- 
tions as refer to the Κήρυγμα, or preaching of the apostles, do not necessarily 
imply a reference to oral tradition; and they may equally be understood of written 
documents. 

4. Gieseler has further urged, in behalf of his hypothesis, our total ignorance of 
the precise time when, and of the occasion on which, our Gospels were admitted as 
canonical by the whole church. But the profound and universal veneration in 
which these Gospels were held from and after the middle of the second century,— 
that is to say, from the very time when there was a greater number of Christian 
writers and books,—evidently demonstrates that their authority was by no means 
new, but had been of some continuance. The very nature, too, of our Gospels 
leads to the same result. In every one of them there is so evidently discernible a 
special design with reference to the circumstances under which they were written, 
and to the churches which became the depositaries of them, that we cannot imagine 
that they could have been addressed to a few individuals only, and that they should 
have been forgotten by the mass of believers for nearly half a century. 

5. Lastly, although the hypothesis of an oral traditionary document should be 
necessary, in order to solve all the difficulties which are alleged to exist, respecting 
the sources of the three first Gospels, yet we must take into consideration the real 
difficulties which it substitutes in place of those pretended difficulties. We must 
conceive how such oral tradition, which was diffused from Rome to Babylon, con- 
tinued without the slightest alteration, amidst the great number of new converts, 
who were daily oceupied in studying it, and in transmitting it to others. We 
must imagine in what manner such tradition continued sufficiently uniform ; so that 
persons, who committed some fragments of it to writing,— one, for instance, at 
Jerusalem, and another at Rome, — should in the same narrative frequently make 
use of the same phrases and even the same words. And, finally, we must reconcile 
the hypothesis with the authenticity of our Gospels (which has been both histori- 
cally and critically proved) ; and prevent the followers of this system from de- 
ducing thence the evidently false conclusion, which some German neologians haye 
not been slow in forming, viz. that our Gospels were supposititious productions pos- 
terior to the time of the Evangelists. 


VI. Since, then, the four hypotheses, with their several modifica- 
tions, above discussed, are insufficient to account for the harmony, 
both of words and of thought, which appear in the first three Gospels, 
should it be asked how are we to account for such coincidences? We 
reply that they may be sufficiently explained without having recourse 
to either of these hypotheses, and in a manner that cannot but satisfy 
every serious and inquiring reader. 

“ΤῸ is admitted on all hands,” says Bishop Gleig, “ that the most 
remarkable coincidences of both language and thought, that occur in 
the three first Gospels, are found in those places in which the several 
writers record our Lord’s doctrines and miracles; and it will likewise 
be admitted, that of a variety of things seen or heard by any man at 
the same instant of time, those which made the deepest impression 
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are distinctly remembered long after all traces of the others have been 
effaced from the memory. It will also be allowed, that of a number 
of people witnessing the same remarkable event, some will be most 
forcibly impressed by one circumstance, and others by a circumstance 
which, though equally connected with the principal event, is, consi- 
dered by itself, perfectly different. The miracles of our blessed 
Lord were events so astonishing, that they must have made, on the 
minds of all who witnessed them, impressions too deep to be ever 
effaced ; though the circumstances attending each miracle must have 
affected the different spectators very differently, so as to have made 
impressions, some of them equally indelible with the miracle itself, 
on the mind of one man; whilst by another, whose mind was com- 
pletely occupied by the principal event itself, these very circum- 
stances may have been hardly observed at all, and of course been soon 
forgotten. 

*« That this is a matter of fact which occurs daily, every man may 
convince himself by trying to recollect all the particulars of an event 
which powerfully arrested his attention many years ago. He will find 
that his recollection of the event itself, and of many of the circum- 
stances which attended it, is as vivid and distinct at this day as it was 
a month after the event occurred ; whilst of many other circumstances, 
which he is satisfied must have accompanied it, he has but a very con- 
fused and indistinct recollection, and of some, no recollection at all. 
If the same man take the trouble to inquire of any friend who was 
present with him when he witnessed the event in question, he will 
probably find that his friend’s recollection of the principal event is as 
vivid and distinct as his own; that his friend recollects likewise many 
of the accompanying circumstances which were either not observed 
by himself, or have now wholly escaped from his memory; and that 
of the minuter circumstances, of which he has the most distinct recol- 
lection, his friend remembers hardly one. That such is the nature of 
that intellectual power by which we retain the remembrance of past 
events, I know from experience; and if there be any man who has 
never yet made such experiments on himself, let him make them 
immediately, and I am under no apprehension, that, if they be fairly 
made, the result will not be as I have always found it. Let it be 
remembered, too, as a universal fact, or a law of human nature, as 
certainly as gravitation is a law of corporeal nature, that in proportion 
as the impression made on the mind by the principal object in any 
interesting scene is strong, those produced by the less important cir- 
cumstances are weak, and therefore liable to be soon effaced, or, if 
retained at all, retained faintly and confusedly ; and that when the 
impression made by the principal object is exceedingly strong, so as 
_ to fill the mind completely, the unimportant circumstances make no 
impression whatever, as has been a hundred times proved by the 
hackneyed instance of a man absorbed in thought not hearing the 
sound of a clock when striking the hour beside him, If these facts 
be admitted (and I cannot suppose that any reflecting man will call 
them in question), it will not be necessary to have recourse to hypo- 
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among the three first Evangelists, when recording the miracles of our. 
blessed Lord, or for the discrepancy which is found in what they say 
of the order in which those miracles were performed, or of the less 
important circumstances accompanying the performance. In every 
one of them the principal object was our Lord himself, whose power- 
ful voice the winds and waves, and even the devils, obeyed. The 
power displayed by him on such occasions must have made so deep an 
impression on the minds of all the spectators as never to be effaced ; 
but whether one or two demoniacs were restored to a sound mind in 
the land of the Gadarenes ; whether one or two blind men miraculously 
received their sight in the neighbourhood of Jericho; and whether 
that miracle was performed at one end of the town or at the other, are 
circumstances which, when compared with the miracles themselves, 
are of so little importance, as may easily be supposed to have made 
but a slight impression on the minds of even some of the most atten- 
tive observers, whose whole attention had been directed to the prin- 
cipal object, and by whom these circumstances would be soon for- 
gotten, or, if remembered at all, remembered confusedly. To the 
order of time in which the miracles were performed, the Evangelists 
appear to have paid very little regard, but to have recorded them, as 
Boswell records many of the sayings of Johnson, without marking 
their dates ; or as Xenophon has recorded the memorabilia of Socrates 
in a work which has been, in this respect, compared to the Gospels.” ! 

With respect to the doctrines of our Lord, it should be recollected 
that the sacred historians are labouring to report with accuracy the 
speeches and discourses of another; in which case even common his- 
torians would endeavour to preserve the exact sense, and, as far as 
their memory would serve them, the same words. “In seeking to 
do this,” says the late eminently learned Bishop of London (Dr. 
Randolph), ‘it is not to be wondered at, that two or three writers 
should often fall upon verbal agreement; nor, on the contrary, if 
they write independently, that they should often miss of it, because 
their memory would often fail them. With regard to the sacred 
writers, it ts natural to suppose them studious of this very circumstance ; 
and we have also reason to think that they had assistance from above 
to the same effect: and yet it is not necessary to suppose that either 
their natural faculty, or the extraordinary assistance vouchsafed them, 
or both, should have brought them to a perfect identity throughout ; 
because it was not necessary for the purposes of Providence, and 
because it would have affected their character of original independent 
witnesses. Let me add, that these discourses, before they were 
committed to writing by the Evangelists, must have been often re- 
peated amongst the Apostles in teaching others, and in calling them 
to remembrance among themselves. Matthew had probably often 
heard and known how his fellow-labourers recollected the same dis- 
courses which he had selected for his own preaching and writing. 
We know not how much intercourse they had with each other, but 
probably a great deal before they finally dispersed themselves. Mark 
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and Luke had the same opportunities, even if they were not original 
eye-witnesses.! I admit, then, of a common document ; but that docu- 
ment was no other than the PREACHING OF OUR BLESSED LorD 
HIMSELF. He was the great Prototype. In looking up to him, the 
Author of their faith and mission, and to the very words in which he 
was wont to dictate to them (which not only yet sounded in their ears, 
but were also recalled by the aid of his Holy Spirit promised? for that 
very purpose), they have given us three Gospels, often agreeing in words, 
though not without much diversification, and always in sense.” ὃ 

To this powerful reasoning we can add nothing: protracted as this 
discussion has unavoidably been, the importance of its subjects must 
be the author’s apology for the length at which the preceding ques- 
tions have been treated ; because the admission of either the copying, 
documentory, or traditionary hypotheses is not only detrimental to 
the character of the sacred writers, but also diminishes the value and 
importance of their testimony. ‘“ They seem to think more justly,” 
said that eminent critic Le Clerc, “ who say that the three first Evan- 
gelists were unacquainted with each other’s design: thus. greater 
weight accrues to their testimony. When witnesses agree, who 
have previously concerted together, they are suspected: but those 
witnesses are justly credited who testify the same thing separately, 
and without knowing what others have said.”4 


1 « As no two human minds ever proceed with an exact parallelism of ideas, or suggest 
an unvaried flow of the same words, so in reporting these things, with all their care, the 
Evangelists, like other men, made some minute variations. Substantially, their accounts 
are the same, and bespeak the same origin ; namely, truth, reality, and correct representa- 
tion. Inspiration was doubtless a further guarantee for this substantial agreement, though 
it went not to the length of suggesting words. In little matters, therefore, they vary, so 
that one reports the same fact rather more fully, another more concisely ; one preserves 
more of our Lord’s words, another fewer; one subjoins a reason or an explanation, which 
another did not feel to be necessary ; and thus, we may be assured, would three of the 
most correct observers and scrupulously exact reporters in the world do always, if they 
separately related what they had seen or heard the very day before. Probably each would 
do so if he twice related, in conversation only, the very same transactions or discourses. 
Our daily experience may prove this to us. Narrations of the same facts, or of the same 
discourses, always differ from each other; generally, indeed, more than they ought to 
differ; from carelessness, inaccuracy, or the love of embellishment. But setting these 
causes aside, they still must differ. One person will relate rather more, another rather 
less, of the facts or words; one will try to explain as he goes, another to illustrate ; and 
the expressions used will always savour, more or less, of the habitual mode of discourse 
peculiar to the individual. But in reporting speeches, the more care is taken to preserve 
the very words of the speaker the less there will be, in that part, of the usual difference of 
expressions. Still, something there will always remain, because, however careful a man 
may be to describe or imitate another, he is never able to put off himself. This, then, is 
the correct view, and I hesitate not to say, the only correct view, of the resemblances and 
differences in the Gospels. They agree as narratives will agree, whose common model is 
the truth. They differ as distinct narratives will always differ, while men are men; but 
they neither agree nor differ as copied narratives would, for the reasons already assigned.” 
Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, pp. 171—174. In 
pp. 175, 176. 297301. the coincidence and difference of the Evangelists are appositely 
illustrated by harmonised tables of the parable of the sower, and of St. Paul’s two narra- 
tives of his own conversion, and the historical narrative of St. Luke. 

2 John xiv. 26. 

8 “ Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament,” p. 32. et seg. See 
also Bishop Gleig’s edition of Stackhouse, vol. iii. pp. 105—112. 

4 Multo rectius sentire videntur, qui evangelistas tres priores scripsisse suas historias 
censent, ctim neuter aliorum consilii conscius esset, unde etiam eorum testimonio majus 
accedit pondus. Cum enim consentiunt testes, qui inter se capita contulerunt, suspecti 
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[The more recent theories on the subject of the harmonising Gos- 
pels are in general only repetitions of former schemes, with or without 
new modifications. These are sufficiently discussed in the remarks 
on the above theories. That some documents existed we know from 
the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel; that these were not authoritative 
we know from the same source. The general opinion of competent 
critics is that many of the actions and discourses of our Lord were 
early in oral circulation in a somewhat definite form; and that this 
is sufficient to account for the verbal coincidences that we find, 
Reference may be made on the whole subject to Norton’s “" Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels,” vol. i. p. 239—315. (London edition, 1847), 
and to Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduction,” i. 373—424., where the whole 
subject is minutely discussed. 

James Smith of Jordanhill, Esq., in his “ Dissertation on the Origin 
and Connection of the Gospels” (1853), considers that the coincidences 
of the narratives may be generally accounted for on the supposition 
of independent translations of common documents in another tongue. 
From the value of Mr. Smith’s previous contribution to biblical 
learning in his volume on St. Paul’s voyage, his more recent work 
was one to which much attention was of course directed. The follow- 
ing is his own statement of the theories which he proposes. 

“1 shall, in the first place, state very shortly the conclusions 
which I have been led to, from the evidence furnished by the 
writings of the Evangelists, and other ancient writers, respecting the 
origin and connection of the Gospels. They are as follows : — 

“ Ist. Several of the apostles, including Matthew, Peter, and 
John, committed to writing accounts of the transactions of our Lord 
and his disciples in the language spoken by them, 2. e. Syro-Chaldaic 
or Aramaic, known in the New Testament and works of the Fathers 
as Hebrew. 

«© 2nd. When the apostles were driven by persecution from Judea, 
a history of the life of our Lord was drawn up from the original 
memoirs, in Hebrew and in Greek, by the apostle Matthew, for the 
use of the, Jewish converts, the Greek being the same as the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. 

“ 3rd. St. Luke drew up, for the use of Theophilus, a new life 
of our Lord, founded upon the authority of eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word, including the Hebrew memoir of Peter, and the Greek 
Gospel of Matthew. 

* 4th. After Peter’s death, or departure from Rome (ἔξοδον), 
St. Mark translated the memoir, written by Peter, into Greek. 

* 5th. John, at a still later period, composed his Gospel from his 
own original memoirs, omitting much that was already narrated by 
the other Evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself. (xxi. 25.)” 

“ΒΥ adopting this theory of the origin of the Gospels” Mr. Smith 
thinks that ‘‘ we can easily explain the phenomena” both of resem- 


potius habentur: sed testes, ‘qui idem testantur seorsim, nescii aliorum testimonii, meritd 
verum dicere videntur.—Joannis Phereponi [i. 6. Le Clerc] Animadversiones in Augustini 
Librum de Consensu Evangeliorum. Appendix Augustiniana, p. 532. Antverpix, 1703. 
folio, 
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blances and differences which they present. He adds, “I do not, 
however, propound it as a probable conjecture, calculated to afford 
an explanation, but trust I shall be able to substantiate every part of 
it by adequate proof.” 

Mr. Smith then seeks to invalidate the arguments given above 
against the supposition that the Evangelists could have copied one 
from another: the reader of his work is requested to compare his 
remarks with what has been above stated. 

But the leading difficulty as to this theory is, that it supposes a 
number of apostolic works which have disappeared, and of which no 
notice or memorial exists. Also it contradicts the explicit and trust- 
worthy evidence of Papias as to the origin of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

It must also be remarked that elaborate theories quite leave out 
of sight the plenary inspiration of the Evangelists: if this be remem- 
bered, it is difficult to suppose that these narratives could have 
originated from any mechanical accretion of materials; and if this be 
fully admitted we may, while owning that verbal coincidences arose 
from the form that narratives had previously assumed, see that there 
was a definite reason why the different inspired writers varied in 
what they inserted, and in the manner in which it was connected. 
The four Gospels have respectively a varying scope, aspect, and 
phase of instruction. | 
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OF SOME OF THE 


KDITIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 


IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES, AND IN THE ANCIENT VERSIONS; 
WITH 


NOTICES OF THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 


[In re-editing this portion of the Rev. T. H. Horne’s Bibliographical List, such 
additions and other changes have been made as appear necessary. Such additions, 
&c., are in general distinguished by being included within brackets. ] 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, TREATING ON THE EDITIONS, LITERARY 
HISTORY, CRITICISM, ETC, OF THE BIBLE. 


1. ΒΙΒΙΠΟΤΗΕΟΑ sacra in binos syllabos distincta. Quorum prior, qui jam tertio 
auctior prodiit, omnes sive Textus Sacri sive Versionum ejusdem quavis lingua ex- 
pressarum editiones, necnon prestantiores MSS. Codices, cum notis historicis 
continet: Posterior vero continet omnia eorum opera quovis idiomate conscripta, 
qui huc usque in Sacram Scripturam ediderunt, simul collecta, tum ordine alpha- 
betico disposita, tum serie sacrorum librorum. Huic coronidis loco subjiciuntur 
Grammatice et Lexica Linguarum presertim orientalium, que ad illustrandas 
sacras paginas aliquid adjumenti conferre possunt. Labore et industria Jacobi Lx 
Lone. Parisiis 1723, 2 tomis folio. 


The third and best edition of a most laborious work. The first edition appeared at Paris in 
1709, in 2 vols. 8vo.; the second at Leipsic, in the same year, with additions by C. F. Boerner. 


2. Bibliotheca Sacra post Jacobi Le Long et C. F. Boerneri iteratas curas 
ordine disposita, emendata, suppleta, continuata ab Andrea Gottlieb Mascu. Hale, 
1774—1797. 5 vols. 4to. frequently bound in two thick volumes. 

This elaborate work, which was discontinued for want of adequate support, is confined to the 
printed editions of the Holy Scriptures. Part I. contains editions of the original Hebrew and 
Greek text. Part II., in three volumes, treats on the Greek, Oriental, and Latin versions, and 
on editions of them; and the last volume comprises a supplement to the preceding volumes. 

We have been largely indebted to this publication for much information concerning the 
printed editions of the Old and New Testament. To this valuable work the Bibliotheca Biblica 
Serenissimi Wuertembergensium Ducis, olim Lorkiana, published by J. G. C. Adler, at Altona, in 
‘1787 (in five parts forming two quarto volumes), is an indispensable supplement. It is very 
justly characterised by Bp. Marsh as “a catalogue of great merit and utility,” and contains 
notices of some versions and translators, which have escaped even the researches of Dr. Masch. 


3. Discours Historique sur les principales Editions des Bibles Polyglottes. Par 
l'Auteur de la Bibliothéque Sacrée. [Jacques Lz Lone.] Paris, 1713, 8vo. 

4, Catmer (Augustine), Bibliotheca Sacra, or a Catalogue of the best books 
that can be read in order to acquire a good understanding of the Scripture. 
Folio. 

This Catalogue fills a considerable portion of a volume in the various French editions of 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. It also occupies two hundred and eighty-four pages of the 
third volume of the English translation of that Dictionary, in folio. It contains copious notices 
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of the earlier biblical critics and commentators, and other writers on Scriptural Antiquities, &e. 
This valuable Catalogue is omitted in the quarto edition of Calmet’s Dictionary, published by 
he Jate Mr. C. Taylor. 


5. Joh. Christophori Worrm Bibliotheca Hebreea; sive Notitia tum Auctorum 
Hebreorum cujuscumque ztatis, tum Scriptorum, que vel Hebraice primum 
exarata, vel ab aliis conversa sunt, ad nostram etatem deducta. Accedit in calce 
Jacobi Gaffarelli Index Codicum Cabbalisticorum MSS. quibus Joh. Picus, Miran- 
dulanus Comes, usus est. Hamburgi et Lipsie, 1715—33, 4 tomis, 4to. 

6. Jo. Georgii Waxcuir Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta, literariis adnotationibus 
instructa. Jen, 1757—58—62—65, 4 vols. 8vo. 


All who are conversant in sacred literature have borne willing testimony to the correctness 
and research of Walch, whose work will always remain a production, admirable for the diligence 
and for the extensive reading and accuracy which it evinces. The sound judgment, remarkable 
in other works of this theologian, is conspicuous in this publication. All possible aids for theo- 
logical literature are here embraced. The whole is well arranged: with regard to many books, 
their contents and value are stated, and directions are given where more extensive information 
is to be obtained. Of many important works an extensive and accurate literary history is 
given. All departments of theology have a rich collection of books pertaining to them de- 
scribed, and abundant materials are furnished for the history of religion. The third and fourth 
volumes are chiefly interesting to Biblical students. How much the author of the present 
work is indebted to the Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta, the frequent references made to it will 
sufficiently attest. In 1770, Walchius published a Bibliotheca Patristica in one large volume 
8vo.: it contains an excellent account of treatises on the lives and erudition of the Fathers of 
the Church, and on the editions of their writings. A new edition of this Work, much enlarged 
and improved, by J. Τὶ L. Danzius, was published at Jena in 1834, also in one volume 8vo, 


7. A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in a Chronological 
Arrangement of Authors and their Works, from the Invention of Alphabetical 
Characters to the Year of our Lord 1445. By Adam Crarxe, LL.D. and 
J. B. B. Crarxe, M.A. London, 1831—32. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The first part of the first volume, which comes down to A.D. 345, was published by Dr. 
Clarke in 1821, in one volume, 12mo. The remainder of the work was composed by his son, 


the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke. The whole contains much important information relative to biblical 
and ecclesiastical literature. 


8. A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic Arrangement 
of the several Branches of Divinity, accompanied with an Account both of the 
principal Authors, and of the Progress which has been made at different Periods, in 
Theological Learning. By Herbert Marsu, D.D. [Bishop of Peterborough.] 
London, 1810—1823. 8vo. 

Seven parts of these Lectures were published. They embrace almost every topic of Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation, and also the genuineness, authenticity, and credibility of the 


Scriptures; and are particularly valuable for their bibliographical and critical notices of the 
principal writers who have treated on these subjects. 


8*. Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, with two pre- 
liminary Lectures on Theological Study and Theological Arrangement: to which 
are added two Lectures on the History of Biblical Interpretation. By Herbert 
Marsu, D.D. Bishop of Peterborough. London, 1828. New Edition, 1838. 8vo. 

This is a new edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, of the first four parts of the preceding 
course of Lectures. The two additional Lectures on the History of Biblical Interpretation, 


which were published separately, contain bibliographical notices of the principal writers on 
that subject. 


9. Illustrations of Biblical Literature, exhibiting the History and Fate of the 
Sacred Writings, from the earliest Period to the present Century: including 
Biographical Notices of Translators and other eminent Biblical Scholars. By the 
Rev. James Towner, D.D. London, 1821. 3 vols. 8vo. 


“The ample volumes before us comprise a rich fund of instructive and pleasing information 
on the subject of Sacred Bibliography. They have been compiled from a great variety of pub- 
lications, many of them inaccessible to the generality of readers, and some of them of extreme 
rarity.” .... “The industry and the accuracy of Mr. Townley will entitle his volumes to the 
approbation of the critic and the patronage of the public. They afford a more comprehensive 
view of the progress of Biblical Translations and of the Literary and Ecclesiastical istory of 
the ΩΝ than is to be found in any other work.” (Eclectic Review, N.S. vol. xviii. 
pp. 386, 407. 


10. An Introduction to the Literary History of the Bible. By James Towntey, 
D.D. London, 1828. 12mo. 


This handsomely executed volume, which is a second edition of the Biblical Anecdotes pub- 


. 
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lished by Dr. Townley in 1813, may be considered as an epitome of his Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature. It contains many interesting anecdotes relative to the Literary History of the 
Scriptures from the earliest period to the commencement of the nineteenth century. 


11. Bibliotheca Biblica: A Select List of Books on Sacred Literature, with 
Notices Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical. By William Orme. London, 
1824. 8vo. 


For many of his titles and notices of books, Mr. Orme has been indebted to the present Work, 
to which he has honourably acknowledged his obligations. “The theological student cannot 
fail to derive much advantage from it, and the more learned divine will find it an excellent 
supplement to the Bibliotheca Theologica Selecta of the laborious Walchius, or to the erudite 
Bibliotheca Sacra of Le Long.” (British Critic, N.S. vol. xxii. p. 486.) 


12. Bibliothéque Sacrée Grecque-Latine ; contenant le Tableau Chronologique, 
Biographique, et Bibliographique, des Auteurs Inspirés et des Auteurs Kcclé- 
siastiques, depuis Moise jusqu’ Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Ouvrage rédigé d’aprés 
Mauro Boni et Gamba. Par Ch. Noprer. Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

A convenient summary of biblical and ecclesiastical Bibliography. The author first gives a 
concise biographical notice of the sacred and ecclesiastical writers, and then specifies the prin- 
cipal editions of their works. A List is then subjoined of the Collections of the Canons and 
Acts of Councils and of the Canon Law, of Ecclesiastical Biographers, and of the Works of the 


Greek and Latin Fathers, and other Ecclesiastical Writers, and of the Greek and Latin Chris- 
tian Poets. 


13. Bibliotheca Sussexiana. A Descriptive Catalogue, accompanied by Historical 
and Biographical Notices of the Manuscripts and Printed Books contained in the 
Library of His Royat Hicuness THE Dvuxe or Sussex. By Thomas Joseph 


Pettigrew, F.R.S., &c. &c. London, 1827—40. 2 vols. in three Parts. Imperial 
8vo. 


This magnificent Publication has a claim to be noticed in the present Catalogue of Biblical 
Works, on account of the diversified and important information which it communicates respect- 
ing Editions of the Holy Scriptures, and which is not to be found in the bibliographical treatises 
already described; and as a record of the editions collected by His Royal Highness. 

The First Part of Vol. I. of the Bibliotheca Sussexiana is appropriated to MANUSCRIPTS, 
the number of which amounts very nearly to three hundred: these are arranged according to 
languages, viz., in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, English, 
Trish, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Pali, Singhalese, and Burman. The Second Part treats on 
PrinteD Epittons of the Holy Scriptures, disposed under the following titles, viz. Polyglotts 
of the Old and New Testaments and of detached portions thereof ; — Hebrew Bibles, Hebrew 
and Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuchs, and portions of the Old Testament in Hebrew ; — Greek 
Bibles, Greek Pentateuch, and portions of the Old Testament in Greek ;— Latin Bibles, and 
parts of the Old Testament in Latin. ἐ 

Vol. II. comprises Editions of the New Testament in Greek, together with the rarest and 
best editions of Versions of the Holy Scriptures, both ancient and modern. 

The entire Catalogue forms an aggregate of upwards of sixteen hundred articles, very many 
of which are among the rarest and most valuable in Sacred Bibliography. Much as has been 
accomplished by preceding authors who have treated on Sacred Bibliography, Mr. Pettigrew 
has contributed various additions to this branch of literature. He has described the several 
editions of the Scriptures, and curious specimens of metrical Versions are introduced, besides 
numerous biographical and critical anecdotes of authors and editors. The numerous engravings 
are executed in the highest style of the chalcographic art. It would be injustice to the memory 
of the late distinguished owner of this magnificent library, not to acknowledge the very liberal 
facility with which His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex permitted it to be consulted by 
scholars. This library was dispersed by auction in 1844, when many of its choicest volumes, 
biblical, liturgical, classical, and miscellaneous, were purchased for the national library at the 
British Museum. 


There are copies of this Catalogue in small folio, the typographical splendour of which is 
unequalled. 


[14. Variz Lectiones Veteris Testamenti . . . Opera et Studio J. B. Dz Rosst, 
S.1.D. Parma, 1784. 4to. 4 vols. 


J. B. De Rossi Scholia Critica in V. T. Libros. Parma, 1798. 4to. 


These works contain, subjoined to the introductions, a remarkably complete account of the 


56 | of the Hebrew Bible. Jahn gives a summary in his Hebrew Bible, vol. iv. pp. 550 
—568. 


[15. Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Testaments entworfen von 
Eduard Reuss. 2te Ausgabe. Braunschweig, 1853. 8vo. 


This work deserves to be mentioned in this place, on account of the pains taken in describing 
the editions of the Greek New Testament, and the texts which they respectively contain. See 
§§ 399—419. The notices of the ancient versions are also useful. Of the 369 editions noticed 


by Masch which appeared prior to 1780, Reuss states that 212 are in his own possession. 
§ 411. note. ] 
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[16. An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with Re-: 
marks on its revision on Critical Principles. By Samuel Prideaux TrEcexxes, 
LL.D. London, 1854. 8vo.] 


Chri 


ENTIRE TEXTS AND VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


SECTION I. 
PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


Bisnop Watrton!, Carpzov’, and particularly Le Long, have treated at great 
length on the various editions of the Hebrew Scriptures. These have been divided 
by De Rossi, and others, into Masoretic and Non-Masoretic editions,—a distinction 
which cannot be fully carried out, as all have sprung from Masoretic copies. In 
the present section, Dr. Masch’s improved edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra ὃ 
has been chiefly followed. ‘The various impressions of the Hebrew Bible may be 
divided into the four following classes, viz. 

(1.) Editiones Principes, or those first printed. 

(2.) Editiones Primaria, or those which have been adopted as the bases of sub- 
sequent impressions. 

(3.) Editions, the text of which is accompanied with Rabbinical Commentaries. 

(4.) Editions, which are furnished with Critical Apparatus. 


§ 1. Eprrronss . ΡΕΙΝΟΙΡΕΒ. 


1. Psalterium Hebraicum, cum commentario Kimcui. Anno 237 (1477). 4to. 


The first printed book of the Hebrew Bible.* It is of extreme rarity, and is printed (pro- 
bably at Bologna) with a square Hebrew type, approaching that of the German Jews. The 
text is without points, except in the four first psalms, which are clumsily pointed. The com- 
mentary of Rabbi Kimchi is subjoined to each verse of the text in the rabbinical character, and 
is much more complete than in the subsequent editions, as it contains all those passages which 
were afterwards omitted, as being hostile to Christianity. Prof. Jahn states that it is incor- 
rectly printed, and that the matres lectionis are introduced or omitted at the pleasure of the 
editors. 


[2. Pentateuchus Hebraicus. Bononiz, 1482. Fol. 
This is said to be a remarkably correct edition. The vowel points are expressed. ] 


[3. Prophetz priores et posteriores cum commentario Kimchi. Soncini, 1486. 
Fol. 2 tom.] 

[4.. Quinque Megilloth cum Comm. Jarchi, &c. [Bononiz, 1482] Fol.] 

[5. Quinque Megilloth. Soncini et Casali, 1486. 4to.] 

[6. Hagiographa. Neapoli, 1487. 4to. 

These portions contain the whole of the Hebrew Bible, which was very soon after printed 
unitedly, 


1 Prolegom. cap. iv. De Bibliorum Editionibus praecipuis. 

2 Critica Sacra, pars i. cap. 9. pp. 887—428. 

5 Bibliotheca Sacra, post Jacobi Le Long et C. F. Boerneri iteratus curas ordine disposita, 
emendata, suppleta, continuata ab Andrea Gottlieb Masch. Hale, 4to. 1778—85—90. 4 vols. 
with Supplement. The account of Hebrew editions is in the first volume, pp. 1—186, 331—424, 
De Bure’s Bibliographie Instructive, tom. i. (Paris 1763), and Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire, et 
de l’Amateur de Livres (5 vols. 8vo. Paris 1842, 4th edit.), have also been consulted occa- 
sionally. [De Rossi is the authority on whom the editor has relied as to the early editions. } 

4 {This has been incorrectly supposed to be the first printed Hebrew book; but De Rossi 
showed in his “ De Hebraicw Typographie origine ac primitiis” (Parma 1776), p.7., that the 
Commentary on Job by Rabbi Levi, the son of Gershon (Ralbag), was completed at an earlier 
period in the same year (the one at the end of May, and the other at the beginning of Sep- 
tember); and in his “De Typographié Hebrao-Ferrarensi Commentarius Historicus” (Er- 
langen 1781), he showed that Abraham Ben Chajim had printed at Mantua and Ferrara, in 
1476, part of the Arbah Turim of Rabbenu Asher ; and still earlier (1475) Jarchi’s Commentary 
on the Pentateuch had appeared. } 
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7. Biblia Hebraica, cum punctis. Soncini, 1488. Folio. . 

The first edition of the entire Hebrew Bible ever printed. It is at present of such extreme 
rarity, that only nine or ten copies of it are known to be in existence. One of these is in the 
library of Exeter College, Oxford. At the end of the Pentateuch there is a long Hebrew sub- 
scription, indicating the name of the editor (Abraham Ben CuAgrm), the place where it was 
printed, and the date of the edition. This very scarce volume consists, according to Masch, of 
373 (but Brunet says 380) folios, printed with points and accents, and also with signatures and 
catchwords. The initial letters of each book are larger than the others, and are ornamented. 
Dr. Kennicott states that there are not fewer.sthan twelve thousand verbal differences between 
this edition and that of Van der Hooght; His assertion is questioned by Masch. No doubt 
that Kennicott included in his estimate even the smallest change in orthography. The re-~ 
searches of biblical critics have not succeeded in ascertaining what manuscripts were used for 
this Hebrew Bible. It is, however, acknowledged that these very ancient editions are equal in 
value to manuscripts of the same age. 


§ 2. EpitionEs PRIMARIZ, OR THOSE WHICH HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AS THE BASES OF 
SUBSEQUENT IMPRESSIONS. 


1. Biblia Hebraica, 8vo. Brixix, 1494. 

This edition was conducted by Gerson, the son of Rabbi Moses. It is also of extreme rarity, 
and is printed in long lines, except part of the Psalms, which is in two columns. The identical 
copy of this edition, from which Luther made his German translation, is said to be preserved in 
the Royal Library at Berlin. This edition was the basis of, 1. The Hebrew Text of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott; 2. Bomberg’s first Rabbinical Bible, Venice, 1517, in 4 vols. folio; 3. 
Daniel Bomberg’s 4to. Hebrew Bible, Venice, 1518; 4. His second Hebrew Bible, 4to. Venice, 
1521 ; and, 5. Sebastian Munster’s Hebrew Bible, Basil, 1536, in 2 vols. 4to. 


2. Another primary edition is the Biblia Hebraica Bombergiana IL. folio, Venice, 
1525, 1526, folio. 

This was edited by Rabbi Jacob Ben Cuasmm, who had the reputation of being profoundly 
learned in the Masora, and other branches of Jewish erudition, He pointed the text according 
to the Masoretic system. This edition is the basis of all the modern pointed copies. 


§ 3. Eprrions or THe Hesrew Bisre ΨΊΤΗ ΒΑΒΒΙΝΊΟΑΙ, COMMENTARIES. 


Besides the Biblia Rabbinica I. et IL just mentioned, we may notice in this class 
the three following editions; viz. 

1. Biblia Hebraica cum utraque Masora, Targum, necnon commentariis Rab- 
binorum, studio et cum prefatione R. Jacob F. Chajim, Venetiis, 1547—1549, 
4 tomis in 2 vols. folio. 

This is the second of Rabbi Jacob Ben Chajim’s editions; and, according to M. Brunet, is 
preferable to the preceding, as well as to another edition executed in 1568, also from the press 
of Daniel Bomberg. 


2. Biblia Hebreea, cum utraque Masora et Targum, item cum commentariis Rab- 
binorum, studio Johannis Buxtorfii, patris; adjecta est ejusdem Tiberias, sive com- 
mentarius Masoreticus. Basilew, 1618, 1619, 1620, 4 tomis in 2 vols. folio. 


This great work was executed at the expense of Lewis Keenig, an opulent bookseller at Basle: 
on account of the additional matter which it contains, it is held in great esteem by Hebrew 
scholars, many of whom prefer it to the Hebrew Bibles printed by Bomberg. Buxtorf’s Biblia 
Rabbinica contains the commentaries of the celebrated Jewish Rabbins, Jarchi, Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi, Levi Ben Gerson, and Saadias Haggaon. An appendix is subjoined, containing, be- 
sides the Jerusalem Targum, the great Masora corrected and amended by Buxtorf, the various 
lections of the Rabbis Ben Ascher and Ben Naphtali. Buxtorf also annexed the points to the 
Chaldee paraphrase. The Tiberias published by Buxtorf, in 1620, was intended to illustrate the 
Masora and other additions to his great Bible. 


3. Biblia Hebraica Magna Rabbinica. Amstelodami 1724—27. 4 vols. folio. 


“ This is unquestionably the most copious and most valuable of all the Rabbinical Bibles, and 
was edited by Moses Ben Simeon of Frankfort. It is founded upon the Bomberg editions, and 
contains not only their contents, but also those of Buxtorf’s, with additional remarks by the 
editor.” Bibl. Sussex. vol. i. part ii. p. 188. In pp. 189—195. there is a copious and interesting 
bibliographical description of, this edition. 


§ 4. ῬΒΙΝΟΙΡΑΙ, Epitions or tHE Hesrew BIBLE, INCLUDING THOSE WITH 
Crirican Notes anp APPARATUS. 


1, The first edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed by Bomberg, and edited by 
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Felix Pratensis, (Venice, 1517,) contains the various lections of the Eastern and 
Western recensions; which are also to be found in Buxtorf’s Biblia Rabbinica. 

2. Biblia Hebraica, cum Latina Versione Sebastiani Munster. Basile, 1534, 
1535. 2 vols. folio. 


The Hebrew type of this edition resembles the characters of the German Jews: the Latin 
version of Munster is placed by the side of the Hebrew text. Though the editor has not 
indicated what manuscripts he used, he is supposed to have formed his text upon the edition 
printed at Brescia in 1494, or the still more early one of 1488, His prolegomena contain much 
useful critical matter; and his notes are subjoined to each chapter. This is the first edition of 
the Hebrew Bible printed in Germany. In 1536 appeared Munster’s Hebrew Bible without a 
Latin translation. 


3. Hebraicorum Bibliorum Veteris Testamenti Latina Interpretatio, opera olim 
Xantis Pagnini, Lucensis; nunc verd Benedicti Ariz Montani, Hispalensis, 
Francisci Raphelengii, Alnetani, Guidonis et Nicolai Fabriciorum Boderianorum 
fratrum collato studio, ad Hebraicam dictionem diligentissimé expensa. Christ. 
Plantinus Antwerpiz excudebat, 1571. Folio. 


This is the first edition executed by Plantin, and is reputed to be the most correct: but Dr. 
Masch states that the reading in Gen. iii. 15. is falsified by substituting the feminine pronoun 
Nn she, for the masculine pronoun x47 he, to make it agree with the reading ipsa, she, of the 
Latin Vulgate, in order to support the Mariolatry of the modern church of Rome; thus giving 
the honour of bruising the serpent’s head to the Virgin Mary instead of Jesus Christ. (Bibl. 
Sacra, vol. i. part i. p. 153.) The Hebrew text is the same as that printed in the Antwerp 
Polyglott, which is described in Sect. V. No. 2. infra ; and the interlineary Latin version is that 
of Pagninus, corrected by B. Arias Montanus. The Latin words correspond with the Hebrew 
above them; and the Hebrew roots are placed in the margin to assist the reader. The order of 
the books of the Old Testament agrees with that of the Latin bibles, and not with that of the 
Jews. The New Testament in Greek, also with an interlineary Latin version, printed in 1572, 
is added to this edition. (Bibl. Sussex. vol. i. part ii. p. 153.) 


4. Biblia Hebraica: eorundem Latina Interpretatio Xantis Pagnini, Lucensis, 
recenter Benedicti Arie Montani, Hispalensis et quorundam aliorum collato studio, 
ad Hebraicam dictionem diligentissimé expensa. Accesserunt et huic editioni Libri 
Grecé scripti, qui vocantur Apocryphi, cum interlineari interpretatione Latina ex 
Bibliis Complutensibus petita. Antwerpiz, ex oflicina Christophori Plantini. 
1584. Folio. 


This is the second edition printed by Plantin; and it has the New Testament in Greek, also 
with an interlineary version and a separate title. “It varies from the first in having the true 
reading of Gen. iii. 15. restored; and the apocryphal books are placed between the Old and 
New Testament.” (Bibl. Sussex. vol. i. part ii. p. 155.) There are editions of Montanus’s 
Hebrew Bible (as it is commonly termed) bearing the dates Genevz, 1609, 1619 (with a new 
title only), and Lipsiz, 1657, folio; but they are every way inferior to Montanus’s editions, both 
in point of typographical execution, and also of accuracy. Montanus’s editions are much 
esteemed for the aid which they furnish to biblical students. 


5. Biblia Sacra Hebreea correcta, et collata cum antiquissimis exemplaribus 


manuscriptis et hactenus impressis. Amstelodami. Typis et sumtibus Josephi 
Athiz. 1661; 1667. 8vo. 


A rare edition of a most beautifully executed Hebrew Bible. The impression of 1667 is said 
to be the most correct. So highly were the labours of the printer, Athias, appreciated, that the 
States General of Holland conferred on him a gold chain with a gold medal appendant, asa 
mark of their approbation. Athias adopted the text of Rabbi Chajim’s edition, printed at 
Venice in 1525—26; but he avoided his errors, and rejected several of the readings which are 
peculiar to that edition. (Jewish Expositor, July, 1828, vol. xiii. p. 58.) 


6. Biblia Hebraica, cum notis Hebraicis et Lemmatibus Latinis, ex recensione 
Dan. Ern. JasionsKi, cum ejus Prefatione Latina. Berolini, 1699, large 8vo. 
or 4to. 

De Rossi considers this to be one of the most correct and important editions of the Hebrew 
Bible ever printed. It is extremely scarce. The accentuation appears to be particularly 
accurate. Jablonski published another edition of the Hebrew Bible in 1712 at Berlin, without 
points, in large 12mo; and subjoined to it Leusden’s Catalogue of 2294 select verses, containing 
all the words occurring in the Old Testament. There is also a Berlin edition of the Hebrew 
Bible without points, in 1711, 24mo., from the press of Jablonski, who has prefixed a short 
preface. It was begun under the editorial care of 5. G. Starcke, and finished, on his death, by 
Jablonski. Masch rightly pronounces it to be both useless and worthless. 


7. Biblia Hebraica sine punctis, versibus, capitibus, et sectionibus interstincta, 
notisque Masoretarum, quas Kri et Ktif appellant, instructa. Ad Leusdenianam 
editionem adornata. Amstelodami et Ultrajecti, 1701, small 8vo. 

This is usually, though incorrectly, called Leusden’s Hebrew Bible. The real editor was George 
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Desmaretz or Maresius; Leusden wrote a preface to the Hebrew Bible printed at Amsterdam, 
1694, 8vo., which abounds with errors. With the edition of 1701 is frequently bound up a 
neat and accurate edition of the Greek Testament, printed by Wetstein at Amsterdam, 1740, in 
small 8vo. 


8. Biblia Hebraica, edente Everardo Van per Hoocut. Amstelodami et 
Ultrajecti, 8vo. 2 vols. 1705. 


A work of singular beauty. The Hebrew text is printed after Athias’s second edition, with 
marginal notes pointing out the contents of each section. The characters, especially the vowel 
points, are uncommonly clear and distinct. At the end, Van der Hooght has given the various 
lections occurring in the editions of Bomberg, Plantin, Athias, and others. Van der Hooght’s 
edition was reprinted at London in 2 vols. 8vo. 1811, 1812, under the editorship of Mr. Frey, and 
is executed with great beauty, but it is not famed for accuracy. It has also been the basis of 
many editions. 


9. Biblia Hebraica ex aliquot Manuscriptis et compluribus impressis codicibus ; 
item Masora tam edita quam manuscripta aliisque Hebreorum criticis diligenter 
recensita. Cura ac studio Ὁ. Jo, Henr. Micuarnis. 1720. 2 vols. large 8vo. 
There are also copies in 4to. 


This edition has always been held in the highest estimation. The text is printed from 
Jablonski’s Hebrew Bible (Berlin, 1699); and there were collated for this edition five manu- 
scripts in the library of Erfurt, and nineteen of the best printed editions. A selection of various 
readings, and parallel passages, both real and verbal, is subjoined, together with brief notes on 
ΤῈ most difficult texts of the Old Testament. Michaelis has prefixed learned prolegomena to 
this edition. 


10. Biblia Hebraica, accurante M. Christiano Retneccro. Lipsie, 1725, 1739, 
1756. 8vo. 
These are neat and accurate editions. Masch mentions another edition dated 1739, in guurto, 


in which the books are arranged according to the order adopted in the editions of the German 
translation of the Bible. 


11. Biblia Hebraica secundum editionem Belgicam Everardi Van per Hooeut, 
collatis aliis bonz note codicibus, uni cum versione Latina Sebastiani Schmidii. 
Lipsiz, 1746. 4to. 

A tolerably accurate reprint of Van der Hooght’s text, but upon very indifferent type, with 
additional various readings. The Latin version of Sebastian Schmidt is placed opposite to the 
Hebrew text. To the work are prefixed, 1. A Preface, by J. C. Clodius, vindicating the edition 
of Van der Hooght against some critical censures ; 2. Van der Hooght’s preface, with the testi- 
monies of some eminent scholars in favour of his edition; and, 3. The Testimony and Judg- 
ment of the Theological Faculty of Strasburgh in favour of Sebastian Schmidt’s Latin Trans- 
lation. Masch, Bibliotheca Sacra, part i. p. 158. 


[12. τ nna Biblia Hebraica cum Commentario Salomonis Norzi. Mantua, 
1742. 4to. 

Norzi prepared his critical notes for the Hebrew Bible in 1626; he endeavoured in them to 
introduce some revision of the text, by using collations of MSS. &c., to remove errors found in 
Bomberg’s editions and in those which emanated from them. This labour of his remained un- 
printed till 1742, when the above edition appeared at the expense of Raphael Chaiim. The 
preface of Norzi was unknown to the editors; an abstract of it was given by De Rossi in the 
prolegomena to his Variz Lectiones, i. p. xli.] 


13. Biblia Hebraica, i.e. Vetus Testamentum, seu Hagiographi Canonici Veteris 
nempe Testamenti Libri, qui originario etiamnum ore leguntur, ex Hebraico in 
Latinum ad litteram versi, adjecté editione Vulgaté Hebraicé et Latiné cura et 
studio Lodovici DE Bret, e Societate Jesu. Vienne, 1743. 4 vols. 8vo. 

This is an elegant edition, but little known in this country : it contains the Hebrew text, and 


two Latin translations, viz. the Vulgate as printed in 1592, and that of Arias Montanus. It is 
ornamented with vignettes. 


14. Biblia Hebraica manualia ad optimas quasque editiones recensita, atque cum 
brevi lectionum Masorethicarum Kettriban et Krijan resolutione ac explicatione. 
Edita a Johanne Srmonis. Hale, 1752; 1767. Editio nova, 1828, 8vo. 

The second edition of 1767 is the best. The text is from that of Van der Hooght. There is 


a short yet full Hebrew and Latin Lexicon at the end of both editions, which have the addi- 
tional merit of being portable, cheap, and useful. 


15. Biblia Hebraica cum notis criticis, et Versione Latina ad notas criticas facta. 
Accedunt Libri Greci, qui Deutero-canonici vocantur, in tres Classes distributi. 
Autore Carolo Francisco Housieant. Lutetie Parisiorum, 1753, 4 vols. folio. 

The text of this edition is that of Van der Hooght, without points; and in the margin of the 
Pentateuch Houbigant has added various lections from the Samaritan Pentateuch. He collated 
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twelve manuscripts, of which, however, he is said not to have made all the use he might have 
done. Houbigant has also printed a new Latin version of his own, expressive of such a text 
as his critical emendations appeared to justify and recommend. The book is most beautifully 
printed, but has not answered the high expectations that were entertained of it. (See Bishop 
Marsh’s criticism on it, in his divinity lectures, part ii. pp. 101—104. [ Lectures, ed. 1842, pp. 
212—215.], and also Bibl. Sussex. vol. i. part ii. pp. 202—204.) 


16. The Old Testament, English and Hebrew, with remarks, critical and gram- 
matical, on the Hebrew, and corrections of the English. By Anselm Bayley, LL.D. 


London, 1774. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Hebrew text is printed in long lines on the left-hand page; and the authorised English 
version on the right-hand page, divided into two columns. The critical notes, which are very 
few, are placed under the English text. The Hebrew text is accompanied throughout with the 
keri and ketib, but all the accents, &c. are omitted, except the athnach, which answers to our 
colon, and the soph pashuk, which is placed at the end of each verse in the Bible. At the end 
of each book is given an epilogue, containing a summary view of the history, transactions, &c. 
recorded therein. The work is ornamented with a frontispiece, representing Moses receiving 
the tables of the law on Mount Sinai, and two useful maps;—one of the journeying of the 
Israelites, in which each station is numbered; and another of their settlement in the promised 
land. ‘The letter-press of the Hebrew is very unequally distributed over the pages; some are 
long, and others short; some are wide, and others narrow. On some pages not fewer than 
thirty-seven lines are crowded together, while others contain only twenty-three. In other 
respects, Dr. A. Clarke pronounces it to be a pretty correct work ; but, besides the errata noticed 
by the editor, he adds, that the reader will find the sentence— thou shalt visit thy habitation, 
left out of the English text, in Job y. 24, (Bibliogr. Dict. vol. i. p. 274.) 


17. Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, cum variis Lectionibus. Edidit Benjaminus 
Kewnicorrt, 5. T. P. Oxonii, 1776, 1780. 2 vols. folio. 


This splendid work was preceded by two dissertations on the state of the Hebrew text, pub- 
lished in 1753 and 1759; the object of which was to show the necessity of the same extensive 
collation of Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament as had already been undertaken for the 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. The utility of the proposed collation being generally 
admitted, a very liberal subscription was made to defray the expense of the collation, amountin 
on the whole to nearly ten thousand pounds, and the name of his Majesty King George ILI. 
headed the list of subscribers. Various persons were employed θοῦ at home and abroad; but 
of the foreign literati the principal was Professor Bruns of the University of Helmstadt, who 
not only collated Hebrew manuscripts in Germany, but went for that purpose into Italy and 
Switzerland. ‘The business of collation continued from 1760 to 1769 inclusive, during which 
period Dr. Kennicott published annually an account of the progress which was made. More 
than six hundred Hebrew manuscripts, and sixteen manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
were discovered in different libraries in England and on the Continent; many of which were 
wholly collated, and others consulted in important passages. Several years necessarily elapsed, 
after the collations were finished, before the materials could be arranged and digested for publi- 
cation. The variations contained in nearly seven hundred bundles of papers, being at length 
digested (including the collations made by Professor Bruns), and the whole when put together 
being corrected by the original collations, and then fairly transcribed into thirty folio volumes, 
the work was put to press in 1773. In 1776 the first volume of Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible 
was delivered to the public, and in 1780 the second volume. It was printed at the Clarendon 
Press; and the University of Oxford has the honour of having produced the first critical edition 
upon a large scale, both of the Greek Testament and of the Hebrew Bible. 

“The text of Kennicott’s edition was printed from that of Van der Hooght, with which the 
Hebrew manuscripts, by Kennicott’s direction, were all collated. But, as variations in the 
points were disregarded in the collation, the points were not added in the text. The various 
readings, as in the critical editions of the Greek Testament, were printed at the bottom of the 
page, with references to the correspondent readings of the text. In the Pentateuch the devia- 
tions of the Samaritan text were printed in a column parallel to the Hebrew; and the variations 
observable in the Samaritan manuscripts, which differ from each other as well as the Hebrew, 
are likewise noted, with references to the Samaritan printed text. ‘To this collation of manu- 
scripts was added a collation of the most distinguished editions of the Hebrew Bible, in the 
same manner as Wetstein has noted the variations observable in the principal editions of the 
Greek ‘Testament. Nor did Kennicott contine his collation to manuscripts and editions, He 
further considered, that as the quotations from the Greek Testament in the works of ecclesias- 
tical writers afford another source of various readings, so the quotations from the Hebrew Bible 
in the works of Jewish writers are likewise subjects of critical inquiry. For this purpose he 
had recourse to the most distinguished among the rabbinical writings, but particularly to the 
Talmud, the text of which is as ancient as the third century. In the quotation of his authorities 
he desiguates them by numbers from 1 to 692, including manuscripts, editions, and rabbinical 
writings, which numbers are explained in the Dissertatio Generalis annexed to the second 
volume. 

“This Dissertatio Generalis, which corresponds to what are called Prolegomena in other 
critical editions, contains not only an account of the manuscripts and other authorities collated 
for this edition, but also a review of the Hebrew text divided into periods, and beginning with 
the formation of the Hebrew canon after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 
‘Lhough inquiries of this description unavoidably contain matters of doubtful disputation, though 
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the opinions of Kennicott have been frequently questioned, and sometimes justly questioned, his 
Dissertatio Generalis is a work of great interest to every biblical scholar. Kennicott was a 
disciple of Capellus both in respect to the integrity of the Hebrew text, and in respect to the 
preference of the Samaritan Pentateuch; but he avoided the extreme into which Morinus and 
Houbigant had fallen. And though he possessed not the rabbinical learning of the two Bux- 
torfs, his merits were greater than some of his contemporaries, as well in England as on the 
Continent, were willing to allow.” Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, part ii. pp. 105—108. 
[ Lectures on the Criticism, &c. of the Bible, ed. 1842, pp. 217—219.] For a very copious account 
of Dr. Kennicott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible, see the Monthly Review (0. 8.) vol. lv. pp. 92 
—100., vol. lxiv. pp. 173—182. 321—328., vol. Ixv. pp. 121—131. 

To Dr. Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible, Prof. de Rossi published an important supplement at Parma 
(1784—1787), in four volumes 4to. of Varie Lectiones Veteris Testamenti; {to which he added 
in 1798, his “ Scholia Critica.” ] This work and Dr. Kennicott’s edition form one complete set of 
collations. Of the immense mass of various readings which the collations of Dr. Kennicott and 
Prof. de Rossi exhibit, multitudes are insignificant; consisting frequently of the omission or 
addition of a single letter in a word, as a vau, &c. ‘“ But they are not therefore useless. ΑἹ] of 
this class contribute powerfully to establish the authenticity of the sacred text in general by their 
concurrence; while they occasionally afford valuable emendations of the sacred text in several 
important passages, supporting by their evidence the various readings suggested by the ancient 
versions derived from manuscripts of an earlier date.” (Dr. Hales’s Analysis of Chronology, 
vol. ii. book i. p. xiv.) In the first volume of Dr. Masch’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca 
Sacra, there is a valuable collection of various readings made from the Masoretic and Non- 
Masoretic printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. See pp. xl.—cxviii. 


18. Biblia Hebraica, olim a Christiano Reineccio edita, nune denuo cum variis 
lectionibus, ex ingenti codicum copia ἃ B. Kennicotto et J. B. De Rossi collato- 
rum, ediderunt J. C. Dorper ein et J. H. Meissner. Lipsiz, 1793. 8vo. 


This edition was undertaken by Dr. Doederlein and Professor Meissner, in order to accommo- 
date those lovers of Hebrew literature who may not be’able to consult the expensive volumes 
of Kennicott and De Rossi. They have selected some of the various readings of those eminent 
collators; but Professor Jahn asserts that the text is very incorrect. The fine paper copies are 
beautiful and convenient books; but those on common paper are scarcely legible. They are 
usually bound in two volumes. In 1818 a second edition of this Hebrew Bible was published 
at Halle, with a new preface by Dr. Knappe, entitled, Biblia Hebraica olim a Christ. Rein- 
neccio evulgata, post ad fidem recensionis Masoretice, cum variis lectionibus ex ingenti codd. mss. 
copia a Benj. Kennicotto et I. B. De Rossi collatorum edita, cur. J.C. Doederleinio et I. H. 
Meissnero. Quorum editioni ante hos XXV. annos e bibliopolio Lipsiensi emisse, nune emptionis 
jure in libr. Orphanotrophei Halensis translate, accessit G. Chr. Knappii prefatio de editionibus 
Bibliorum Halensibus 8vo. Hale, Libraria Orphanotrophei. According to the Journal Général 
de la Littérature Etrangére (Jan. 1819), the abové-noticed edition of 1793 consisted of ten 
thousand copies; the unsold stock of which were disposed of to the trustees or governors of the 
Orphan House at Halle, by whom the title-page was altered to the date of 1818, and a new 
preface was added by Professor Kuappe relative to the editions of the Bible published at Halle. 


19. Biblia Hebraica. Digessit et graviores Lectionum varietates adjecit Jo- 
hannes JAHN. Vienne, 1806. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Professor Jahn has long been distinguished for his successful cultivation of Oriental literature. 
In his edition the text is very distinctly printed, the principal Hebrew points are retained, and 
the poetical parts of the Old Testament are metrically arranged: it is conveniently divided into 
four vols.; of which Vot. I. contains the Pentateuch. Vot. II. contains the Historical Books 
of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah. Vot. 111. comprises 
the Prophetical Books thus arranged :— Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah, 
Malachi. Vol. IY. contains the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes. 
The Books of Kings and Chronicles are given in a kind of harmony. In the metrical dispo- 
sition of the Psalms and other poetical portions, “ Jahn has, in many instances, improved upon 
Dr. Kennicott’s arrangement; but he has not made any division, except in a very few instances, 
into couplets or stanzas. Nor has he indeed been quite consistent with regard to the Poetical 
Books; for, whilst he restores the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chapters of the Book of 
Proverbs completely to their original disposition into couplets, he has for the most part made 
no such distinction in any of the other chapters, which are evidently of the same construction, 
and had before been similarly arranged by Dr. Kennicott.” (Rev. John Rogers’s Book of 
Psalms in Hebrew, &c. vol. ii. p. 41.) 

Each Book is judiciously divided into greater or less sections, to which is prefixed a short 
Latin analysis of their contents. The division into chapters is preserved, and their numbers 
are noted at the heads of the sections. The numbers of the verses are also marked in the 
margin. The Masoretic Notes, which are generally added in the margin of the Hebrew Bibles, 
are retained, with the exception of a very few, which relate to the accents, and mark the 
middle of a book. They are all expressed at full length, and many of them are also accom- 
panied with a Latin version. The Jewish criticisms, which are in some editions added at the 
end of each book, are omitted by Professor Jahn, as being of no use to the Christian reader. 
To the text are subjoined the more important various readings; and in some more difficult places, 
all the variations that could be found are carefully given. These various readings are taken 
from the collations of Bishop Walton, Grabe, Montfaucon, Dr. Kennicott, De Rossi, and Dr, 
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Holmes. [At the end is given a concise but valuable list of MSS. and editions.] The text is 
that of Van der Hooght, from which the editor has departed only in nine or ten places, in 
which many other editions had preceded him, and which are supported by numerous and very 
weighty authorities. There are copies on fine paper in 8vo., which are very beautiful, and also 
forty copies in 4to., which are very rare. 


20. Biblia Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old Testament, without 
points, after the text of Kennicott, with the chief various readings, selected from 
his collation of Hebrew manuscripts, from that of De Rossi, and from the ancient 
versions; accompanied with English notes, critical, philological, and explanatory, 
selected from the most approved ancient and modern English and Foreign biblical 
critics. By B. Boornroyp, D.D. Pontefract and London, 1816. 2 vols. 4to. 


This Hebrew Bible was published originally in parts, the first of which appeared in 1810. It 
contains, in a condensed form, the substance of the most valuable and expensive works. “ Mr. 
Boothroyd has evidently spared neither expense nor labour to furnish the student with in- 
teresting extracts, which are calculated to assist him as well in interpreting as in obtaining a 
critical acquaintance with the original text. A good philological note is frequently of more 
importance towards the elucidation of a difficult passage than a long theological comment, 
which is often little better than a detail of contrary opinions. There is evidently some hazard 
of adopting fanciful and conjectural corrections in so extensive an undertaking as this, which 
is principally compiled from preceding authors of almost every description. Against this 
danger the sobriety of the editor’s judgment has been a powerful protection ; and as his avowed 
object was the solid instruction of the purchaser of his book, he has, in a commendable manner, 
accomplished his purpose.” (Eclectic Review, vol. vii. p. 34. New Series.) The type is very 
clear; and the poetical parts of the Hebrew Scriptures are printed in hemistichs, according to 
the arrangement proposed by Bishop Lowth, and adopted by Archbishop Newcome. There are 
copies in royal 4to. [See, on this edition, Dr. Davidson’s Biblical Criticism, vol. i. p. 159. ] 


[21. Biblia Hebraica. Ed. Bacsrer. London, 1820. Fep. 8vo. 


A stereotrpe edition often reprinted; very small in size, and capable of being interleaved 
with various languages. The variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch are prefixed. There is 
also a similar edition without points. ] 


22. Biblia Hebraica secundum editionem Everardi Van der Hooght, denuo re- 
cognita et emendata ἃ Juda D’Atiemanp, Lingue Sancte Doctore. Editio nova, 
longeé accuratissima. Londini, 1822; 1833; 8vo. 


The edition, of which there are copies on fine paper, is stereotyped: it is printed after Van der 
Hooght’s text; in preparing which for the press, the learned editor, Mr. D’Allemand, states 
that he discovered not fewer than two hundred errata. These he has carefully corrected, and by 
repeated and most attentive revision he has perhaps done all that human industry can accom- 
plish, in order to produce an accurate edition of the Hebrew Bible. In addition to the care 
previously bestowed by the editor, every page was revised four times, after the stereotype plates 
were cast, by persons familiar with the Hebrew language. Van der Hooght’s historical sum- 
maries of the contents of each chapter are omitted, in order that the expense of the book may 
not be unnecessarily increased. The various readings and Masoretic notes are very neatly and 
clearly exhibited at the foot of each page. Upon the whole, this edition may safely be pro- 
nounced one of the most beautiful, as well as the cheapest editions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
ever published. To its great accuracy a Jearned Polish Rabbi has borne testimony. (See 
Jewish Expositor, September, 1825, p. 346.) The second edition was carefully revised by the 
late Mr. Hurwitz, a learned Jew, author of a Hebrew Grammar. 


23. Biblia Hebraica Manualia, ad Exemplar Athianum accurata [ἃ Juda 
Τ᾿ ΑΙΜΑΝ]. Londini, 1828. Large 12mo. 


This edition of the Hebrew Scriptures was printed by the London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, “In compliance with the prejudices of those for whose benefit 
it was intended, it is strictly a Jewish Bible, without a single Roman letter or figure. The 
Jews do not like Van der Hooght’s edition, because a mark (+) which they deem a cross is 
used in the text as a mark of reference to the notes.” The editions most prized by the Jews 
are those of Athias (see p. 672. No. 5. of this list); and from his second edition, printed in 1667, 
the text of the present Hebrew Bible is taken, with one or two variations. “ From its size, 
price, and the correctness of the text, this book will be a desirable acquisition to the Christian 
reader of the Old Testament in its original language, who wishes to possess the Jews’ text. But 
for critical purposes, he must have recourse to Bibles free from the Masorah, such as those of 
Munster, and the quarto of Stephens.” (Jewish Expositor, July, 1828, vol. xiii. pp. 256. 358.) 


24. Biblia Hebraica secundum editiones Jos. Athiw, Johannis Leusden, Jo. 
Simonis aliorumque, imprimis Everhardi Van der Hooght, recensuit, sectionum 
propheticarum recensum et explicationem clavemque Masorethicam et Rabbinicam 
addidit Augustus Hann. Lipsie, 1831, 8vo.; 1834, 12mo. 


The text of Van der Hooght is scrupulously followed by Dr. Hahn, who has carefully cor- 
rected the typographical errors in Van der Hooght’s edition. Both editions are stereotyped from 
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a new and very clear type, with singular neatness, and are printed on good paper. The duode- 
cimo edition has a preface by Ernest H'rederick Charles Rosenmiiller. As all the late editors 
(Jahn alone excepted) have preferred to follow the judgment of Van der Hooght, his text may 
now be regarded as the textus receptus of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


25. Biblia Hebraica, ex recensione A. Hannu, cum Vulgata Versione Latina. 
Lipsiz, 1838. 2 tomis, 8vo. 

26. Biblia Hebraica, ad optimarum editionem fidem, summa diligentia recusa. 
Societatum Biblicarum sumptibus. Basilez, 1827. 8vo. 

27. TA BIBAIA AIMAA. An Edition of the Bible [in Hebrew and in Greek], 
containing a Combination of Typographical Helps and Elucidations, facilitating, 
by a concentration not hitherto attempted, the Grammatical Acquisition of the 
Original Languages. [By Friedrich Brattosiotsky, Ph.D. Parts I—III. con- 
taining the first thirty-four psalms.] London, 1843—44. 4to. 

This edition was commenced but not continued: it promised to afford much assistance to 
Hebrew students. The Septuagint Greek translation is placed in juxtaposition with each He- 
brew word. The renderings of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion and other ancient Greek trans- 
lators are added in smaller type, and are designated by their respective initial letters, A. =. ©. 
The work was printed only on one side of a page, for the convenience of students wishing to 
write grammatical observations and translations into English, 


28. The Psalms in Hebrew, metrically arranged by the Rev. J. Rogers, M.A., 
Oxford and London, 1833, 1834. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This very useful edition of the Book of Psalms is beautifully printed. Vol. I. contains the 
Hebrew text, metrically arranged according to the plan to which Bishop Lowth led the way 
in his Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and which was subsequently adopted by Dr. Kennicott in 
his Critical Edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, and in some respects improved by Dr. Jabn in 
his edition of the Hebrew Bible. Vol. II. consists of two essays: 1. On the Character and 
Construction of Hebrew Poetry; and 2. On the Various Readings of the Hebrew Bible. These 
are followed by Select Various Readings of the Book of Psalms, Notes on the Metrical Arrange- 
ment of the Psalms, and Notes (chiefly critical) on the text itself. This volume is concluded 
by a short notice of the Ambrosian Manuscript of the Syriac Version of the Psalms. 

[ This appears to be the best specimen that has ever appeared of a book of the Hebrew Bible 
critically revised. The editor’s death occurred at the age of 78, while this vol. was passing 
through the press: June, 1856. ] 


29. ΠῚ “pp. The Book of Psalms, Hebrew and English, arranged in parallel 
Columns. London, 1843. Small 8vo. 

A beautifully printed and convenient edition for the pocket or the library: it contains the 
Hebrew text of the Book of Psalms, carefully reprinted from Van der Hooght’s edition pub- 
lished in 1705, and the authorised Engiish translation, from the edition printed in 1611. 


[30. Biblia Hebraica ad optimas editiones, imprimis Everardi Van der Hoocht 
accurate recensa et expressa. Curavit C. G.G. Tuerrize, Prof. Lipsiensis. Editio 
stereotypa. Lipsiw, 1849. 8vo.] 


[To these editions of the Hebrew Bible, especially those with various readings, 
may be subjoined the following work :— 

The Hebrew text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources ; being an 
attempt to present a purer and more correct text than the received one of Van 
der Hooght, by the aid of the best existing materials; with the principal various 
readings found in MSS., ancient versions, Jewish books and writers, parallels, 
quotations, &c., Χο. By Samuel Davinson, D.D. of the University of Halle, and 
LL.D. London, Bagsters. [1855.] 8vo. 

Some portions of this volume may be compared with a review of it which appeared in the 


« Journal of Sacred Literature” for April, 1856, written by the late Rev. John Rogers, whose 
Hebrew Psalter is noticed above. } 


[The following works, though not strietly Eprtions of the Hebrew Bible, have been 
thus noticed by Mr. Horne, as portions specially prepared for the use of learners. ] 


1. The Interlineary Hebrew and English Psalter: in which the Construction 
of every Word is indicated, and the Root of each distinguished by the Use of 
hollow and other Types. London, 1845. Small 8vo. 

The text of Van der Hooght is also adopted in this edition of the Book of Psalms. The 
servile letters are distinguished by hollow types, after the method of Elias Hutter, the root 
remaining black; and wherever a radical letter has been dropped from a word, it is supplied in 
small type above the line. The English translation has been made as literal as it could be, to 
be practically useful; and the greatest possible uniformity has been preserved in rendering the 
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Hebrew into English. Hebrew students will find this cheap and beautifully printed volume to 
be a valuable grammatical aid in reading the Book of Psalms in the original language. 


2. Victorini Bytunert Lyra Davidis regis, sive Analysis Critico-Practica 
Psalmorum ; qué Voces Ebree explicantur, ac consensus Textiis Sacri cum Para- 
phrasi Chaldaica ac Septuaginta Virorum Interpretatione Greca monstratur, 
Londini, 1650, 1664, 1679, 4to. ; Tiguri, 1664, 1670, 8vo.; Glasgue (in zdibus 
academicis), et Londini, 1823, 8vo. 

Bythner’s Lyra Davidis has long been known as perhaps the most valuable help to the critical 
and grammatical study of the Book of Psalms. The reprint, at the university press of Glasgow, 
is very beautiful. 

3. The Lyre of David; or an Analysis of the Psalms, Critical and Practical ; 
to which is added a Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar, by Victorinus Bythner, 
Translated by the Rev. Thomas Des, A.B. To which are added, by the Trans- 
lator, a Praxis of the first eight psalms, and tables of the imperfect verbs. Dub- 
lin and London, 1836. 8vo. 

A translation of the preceding work, with a few omissions, and various improvements, which 
must increase its value to the biblical student. 


4. Hebrew Reading Lessons: consisting of the first four chapters of the book 
of Genesis, and the eighth chapter of the Proverbs, with a Grammatical Praxis 
and an Interlineary Translation. London, 1845. Small 8vo. 

This is one of the most useful elementary works for the Hebrew language which has yet 
appeared with the design of aiding beginners in the study of the Hebrew language. The 
Hebrew text is printed with hollow and black types, in order to distinguish the radical and 
formative letters throughout. The form of every word is completely analysed and grammati- 
cally explained, and its root indicated; and various typographical signs are introduced to 
facilitate the labour of the student. The pronunciation of the Hebrew words has been given 
to assist in acquiring fluency in reading the language. 

“We doubt that there exists in any language a First Reading Book so complete in all 
respects as this admirable little volume. By a very ingenious, and, as we believe, novel typo- 
graphical contrivance, it really affords the student an intuitive perception of the structure and 
mechanism of the Hebrew words and phrases. 

“ The notes are just what they ought to be and no more; copious in information, and succinct 
in form. We do not exaggerate in alleging our belief, that with the help of this manual, the 
young Hebrew scholar may compress the labour of days into hours, we might almost say 
minutes.” (Foreign Quarterly Review, January, 1846.) 


SECT. II. 
EDITIONS OF THE HEBRAO-SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.! 


1. CuristopHor: Cerzaru Hore Samaritane: hoc est, Excerpta Pentateuchi 
Samaritane Versionis, cum Latina Interpretatione nova et Annotationibus perpe- 
tuis. Etiam Grammatica Samaritana copiosis exemplis illustrata, et Glossarium, 
seu Index Verborum. Cizz, 1682. 4to. 

2. Pentateuchus Hebreo-Samaritanus, charactere Hebraico-Chaldaico editus, 
cura et studio Benj. Brayney, 8.T.P. Oxonii, 1790. 8vo. 


The text of the Hebrawo-Samaratan Pentateuch, which was printed in Bishop Walton’s 
Polyglott, described in pp. 715—717. infra, has been adopted as the basis of this edition, to which 
have been added various readings from Dr. Kennicott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible already 
noticed, 


SECT. III. 


FAC-SIMILE EDITIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS, CONTAINING THE NEW TESTAMENT OR PARTS 
THEREOF, AND THE SEPTUAGINT GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 


A. The Codex Alexandrinus. 
1. Novum Testamentum Grecum, ὃ Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in 


} [It must be remembered that the most important editions of this Pentateuch are those 
contained in Le Jay’s and Walton’s Polyglotts described coef 
; ore manuscripts are indicated by the letters of the alphabet, by which they are usually 
cited, 
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Bibliotheca) Musei Britannici asservatur, descriptum ἃ Carolo Godofredo Worpr. 
Londini, ex prelo Joannis Nichols, typis Jacksonianis, 1786. Folio. 


This is an elegant fac-simile edition of the Alexandrian Manuscript which is preserved in the 
British Museum, and is described in the former part of this Vol., p. 152. seg. Long before 
Dr. Woide executed this edition of the New Testament, it had been suggested to King 
Charles I. to cause a fac-simile of the entire MS. to be engraved. But the importance and 
value of such an undertaking do not appear to have been understood —at least they were not 
duly appreciated —by that monarch: he therefore refused to have it done. The circumstance is 
thus related by the industrious antiquary Aubrey, in his inedited “ Remaines of Gentilisime and 
Judaisme,” preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, No. 281. folio 169. 
Writing on the disputed clause in 1 John v. 7. Aubrey says: — 

“ The last clause of this verse is not found in the ancient MSS. copies, e.g. that in the Vatican 
Library, and y® Tecla MS. in St. James’s Library and others: as it is not in an old MS. in 
Magdalen Coll: Library in Oxford. That at St. James’s was sent as a Present to King Charles 
the First, from Cyrillus, Patriark of Constantinople: as a jewel of that antiquity not fit to be 
kept amongst Infidels. Mr..... Rosse (translator of Statius) was Tutor to γ Ὁ. of Mon- 

gott him the place [of] 

mouth, who made him Library-Keeper at St. James’s: he desired K. Cha. I. to be at ye 
chardge to have it engraven in copper plates: and told him it would cost but £200, but his 
Maty would not yield to it. Mr. Ross sayd ‘that it would appeare glorious in History, after 
his Matys death.’ ‘Pish,’ sayd he, ‘I care not what they say of me in History when I am 
dead.’ H. Grotius, J. G. Vossius, Heinsius, &c. have made Journeys into England, purposely 
to correct their Greeke Testaments by this Copy in St. James’s. S*. Chr. Wren sayd that he 
would rather have it engraved by an Engraver that could not understand or read Greek, than 
by one that did.” 

In the reign of Charles 11. the design of printing this manuscript was resumed; and the 
editing of the fac-simile was to have been confided to the Rev. Dr. Smith, to whom the King 
promised a canonry of Windsor, or of Westminster, for his labour. But, from some circumstance 
or other which cannot now be ascertained, this design was abandoned. (Wood’s Athenzx 
Oxonienses, vol. ii. col. 1020.) 

The value of such an undertaking has been better understood in our times: and the British 
Parliament nobly guaranteed the expense of the Fac-simile edition, which was executed under 
the editorship of the Rev. H. H. Baber. See an account of it in No. 3. p. 680. infra. 

Of Dr. Woide's fac-simile edition of the New Testament, twelve copies were printed on 
vellum. The fac-simile itself fills two hundred and sixty pages: and the preface, comprising 
twenty-two pages, contains an accurate description of the Manuscript, illustrated by an en- 
graving representing the style of writing in various manuscripts. To this is subjoined an exact 
list of all its various readings, in eighty-nine pages; each reading is accompanied with a 
remark, giving an account of what his predecessors Junius (i.e. Patrick Young), Bishop 
Walton, Drs. Mill and Grabe, and Wetstein, had performed or neglected. The preface of 
Woide, and his collection of various readings, were reprinted, with notes, by Professor Spohn, 
at Leipsic, in 1790, in 8vo. To complete this publication there should be added the following: 


1.* Appendix ad Editionem Novi Testamenti Greci ἃ Codice Alexandrino 
descripti a G. C. Woide: in qua continentur Fragmenta Novi Testamenti juxta 
Interpretationem Dialecti Superioris Zgypti, que Thebaica vel Sahidica appellatur, 
ἃ Cod. Oxoniens. maxima ex parte desumpta: cum Dissertatione de Versione 
MHegyptiaca. Quibus subjicitur Codicis Vaticani Collatio. Oxonii, ὃ Typographeo 
Clarendoniano, 1799. Folio. 


This work was prepared for the press, as far as the Gospel of St. Luke, and printed under the 
editorship of Dr. Woide; who also prepared for the press the Sahidic [Thebaic] fragments of 
St. John’s Gospel. After his decease the delegates of the Clarendon press, in the University of 
Oxford, confided the completion of the work to the Rev. Dr. Ford, at that time Arabic reader 
in the University, under whose care it made its appearance. After a preface in which Dr. 
Ford gives an account of the work, there is an elaborate dissertation by Dr. Woide, in three 
sections. The first section treats on the Coptic and Sahidic [Memphitic and Thebaic] versions 
of the Old Testament, and on the texts from which those versions were made. In Dr. Woide’s 
judgment they were both made from the Greek, and accurately express the phrases of the 
Septuagint version. Most of the additions, omissions, and transpositions, which distinguish 
the Septuagint from the Hebrew text, are discernible both in the ae (een) and in 
the Sahidic [Thebaic] versions. The second section treats, 1. On the Coptic [Memphitic] 
version of the New Testament, and on Dr. Wilkins’s edition of it; and 2. On the Sahidic 
[Thebaic] version of the New Testament, and on the antiquity of both versions. In the third 
section Dr. Woide gives an account of the versions of the apocryphal books of the Old and New 
Testaments which are extant in both languages. The Sahidic [Thebaic] fragments, with a 
Latin version, then follow, and the work concludes with Dr. Bentley’s collation of the Vatican 
manuscript so far as relates to the New Testament. [See above, p. 161.] Dr. Ford, the editor, 
has supplied three plates of fac-simile specimens of Sahidic manuscripts. 


2. Psalterium Greecum, ὃ Codice MS. AJexandrino, qui Londini in Bibliotheca 
Musei Britannici asservatur, Typis ad Similitudinem ipsius Codicis Scripture 
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fideliter descriptum, Cur et Labore Henrici Herveii Baner, A.M. Musei Britan- 
nici Bibliothecarii. Londini, 1812. Folio. 

This is an exact fac-simile of the book of Psalms, from the Codex Alexandrinus which has 
been already noticed. There is a chasm of about nine leaves in the original manuscript, from 
Psalm xlix. 19. to Psalm Ixxix. 12. The types are the same as were used for Dr. Woide’s 
fac-simile edition of the New Testament, noticed in p. 679. No. 1. The numbers of the Psalms 
and verses are subjoined at the foot of the page, for convenience of reference. Appropriate 
marks are introduced, to point out words which have either become obliterated in course of 
time, or have been designedly erased, or which have been re-written by a later hand. At the 
end of the volume there is a collation of the various readings of the Alexandrian MS. of the 
Book of Psalms, with the Roman edition of the Vatican text of the Septuagint, printed in 1587. 
Twelve copies of this elegant fac-simile were printed on vellum, to match with the same 
number of copies of Dr. Woide’s edition. 


3. Vetus Testamentum Graecum ἃ Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in 
Bibliotheca Musei Britannici asservatur, Typis ad Similitudinem ipsius Codicis 
Scripture fideliter descriptum, Cura et Labore Henrici Herveii Baer, A. M. 
Londini, 1816-28. 4 vols. folio. 

At the close of his preface to the preceding fac-simile edition of the Book of Psalms, the Rev. 
H. H. Baber announced his intention of proceeding with the Old Testament in a similar 
manner: but this was an undertaking too vast and too extensive for an unbeneficed clergyman. 
In consequence, therefore, of a memorial by Mr. B., seconded by the recommendation of several 
dignitaries of the Anglican church, as well as professors and heads of colleges in the two uni- 
versities, the British Parliament engaged to defray the expense of completing this noble work. 
(See the Memorial and other Proceedings in the Literary Panorama, vol. i. N. S. pp. 465—478.) 
The first three volumes comprise the entire text of the Septuagint; and the fourth volume 
contains the Notes and the Prolegomena. The whole is executed in a splendid folio size, and in 
such a manner as faithfully to represent every iota of the original manuscript. The better to 
preserve the identity of the original, Mr. Baber has introduced a greater variety of type than 
Dr. Woide could command for his fac-simile edition of the New Testament, together with 
numerous wood-cuts. The tail pieces, or rude arabesque ornaments at the end of each book, are 
also represented by means of fac-similes in wood. ‘This truly national work is justly charac- 
terised by the Abbé Jager, as * Opus plane aureum” (Vetus Test. Grec. tom. i. pref. p. iv. 
Paris, 1839.) The edition was limited to two hundred and fifty copies, ten of which are on 
vellum. The execution of the whole of this noble undertaking is such as reflects the highest 
credit on the learned editor, and on his printers, Messrs. R. and A. Taylor. 


C. The Codex Ephremi or Ephreni. 


4, Codex Ephremi Syri Rescriptus: sive Fragmenta Novi Testamenti, e Codice 
Greco Parisiensi celeberrimo, quinti ut videtur post Christum szculi, eruit atque 
edidit Constantinus TiscnenDorF. Lipsiz, 1843. Folio. 


Of this precious manuscript an account is given in the former part of this vol. p. 166. seq. ; 
and Dr. Tischendorf has conferred no small favour on the students and lovers of biblical litera- 
ture by this splendid fac-simile edition of the text of one of the most ancient manuscripts con- 
taining the Holy Scriptures in the Greek language. The prolegomena of Prof. Tischendorf 
contain a description of the manuscript, which he is of opinion was written probably at Alex- 
andria, or certainly in Egypt, whence it was carried from Constantinople into Italy, and thence 
to Paris. Four different sorts of writing are discoverable in this manuscript, viz. 1. The most 
ancient (containing the Septuagint version and the Greek Testament), which the editor is of 
opinion was written in the fifth century; 2. The writing of the first corrector, whom he 
conjectures to have been a native of Palestine, and whose readings for the most part 
agree with those of the Constantinopolitan recension; 3. The writing of the second corrector, 
who lived at Constantinople, and whose readings altogether agree with those of the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension; and 4. The writing of the Syriac treatises of Ephrem, deacon of the 
church at Edessa, who is most generally known by the name of Ephrem the Syrian; to make 
room for whose productions, the most ancient writing was erased, in the thirteenth century, yet 
not so completely but that its readings could be and were collated, first for Kiister’s edition of 
Dr. Mill’s Greek Testament, and subsequently with great accuracy for Wetstein’s edition. 
After the original writing had been chemically restored, Tischendorf, with persevering 
labour and industry, which are beyond all praise, rendered this precious manuscript accessible 
to all biblical scholars by his beautifully executed transcript of the New Testament portion, in 
uncial or capital letters. It fills three hundred and six pages, which exactly agree with those of 
the original manuscript, the contractions and punctuation of which are accurately given. An 
Appendix of fifty pages contains the readings which have proceeded from the first and second 
correctors, with critical remarks on them. These critical observations are of great importance, 
and well deserve the attention of future editors of the Greek Testament. The limits necessarily 
Seti to this notice do not admit of any detail of the readings contained in this Appendix. 

ith respect, however, to the much litigated question whether @> ‘poy or ΘΕΟΣ (God) is the 
reading in 1 Tim. iii. 16., Dr. Tischendorf discovered the traces of the transverse line of the 
© in ΟΣ or @y in the Codex Ephremi, as now brought to light, though it had escaped the 
researches of Wetstein and Griesbach. He is of opinion that both this transverse line and the 
mark of abbreviation above @= proceeded a secunda manu, that is, from the second corrector, who 
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lived in the ninth century; and he further states his opinion, after a careful collation of the 
Alexandrian manuscript in the British Museum, that ΟΣ was the reading of it as well as of the 
codex rescriptus Ephremi. (Proleg. pp. 39—42. Excursus de 1 ad Tim. iii. 16.) A fac-simile 
engraving of the Codex Ephremi concludes this volume. the typographical execution of which 
reflects the highest honour on its publisher, M. Bernhard Tauchnitz, Jun., of Leipzig. 


4*, Codex Ephremi Syri Rescriptus: sive Fragmenta Veteris Testamenti e 
Codice Greco Parisiensi celeberrimo, quinti ut videtur post Christum seculi, eruit 
atque edidit Constantinus TiscnenporF. Lipsiz, 1845. Folio. 


Forty-three folios of the Codex Ephremi (containing fragments of the books of Job, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and of the apocryphal books of the Wisdom of Solomon 
and of the Wisdom of Sirach,) have been decyphered by Dr. Tischendorf, and fill one hundred 
and forty pages of his fac-simile edition of these fragments. In an Appendix of thirty-six 
pages he has given a comparison of the Readings of the Codex Ephremi with the Readings, 
for the most part, of the tertus receptus of the Septuagint Version, and with other critical docu- 
ments; and also an explanation of some passages of the Codex Ephremi, which were either 
difficult to decypher or were inaccurately written. A fac-simile engraving of the manuscript 
concludes this volume, which is executed in the same beautiful manner as the Fragments of 
the New Testament. For the convenience of purchasers, who may wish to bind Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s two publications in one volume, he has given a general title-page to the whole work. 


D. The Codex Beze. 


5. Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Acta Apostolorum com- 
plectens, quadratis literis, Greeco-Latinus. Academia auspicante venerande has 
vetustatis reliquias, summa qua fide potuit, adumbravit, expressit, edidit, codicis 
historiam prefixit, notasque adjecit, Thomas Kirxzine, §.T.P. Coll. Div. Joan. 
nuper socius. Cantabrigiz, e Prelo Academico, impensis Academix, 1793. 2 vols. 
folio. 


This fac-simile of the Codex Bez (which manuscript is described above, p. 170. seq.) is ex- 
ecuted with the utmost typographical splendour. Ina preface of twenty-eight pages, the learned 
editor discusses the high antiquity of the manuscript; its nature and excellence; its migra- 
tions: the various collations of it which have been made at different times; and concludes 
with a very brief description of the manuscript itself, and an Index Capitum. To this succeeds 
the text of the manuscript, which is divided into two parts or volumes; the first ending with 
page 412., and the second containing pages 413. to 828. Opposite to the modern supplement, 
which concludes the Gospels on page 657., is the end of the Latin version of Saint John’s third 
Epistle. Pages 829. to 854. contain Dr. Kipling’s notes. The impression of this fac-simile 
was limited to two hundred and fifty copies; and it has often sold for six or eight guineas, 
according to the condition and hinding of the copies. Dr. Kipling’s fac-simile was criticised, 
with great severity, in the Monthly Review, (N. 8.) vol. xii. pp. 241—246. And his preface 
was attacked, in no very courteous manner, in a pamphlet entitled “ Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s 
Preface to Beza. Part the First. By Thomas Edwards, LL.D.” 8vo. 1793. No second part 
ever appeared. 

Although the execution of this noble undertaking did not answer the expectations of some 
learned men, in consequence of which it was held in comparatively little estimation for many 
years, yet its value is now more justly appreciated. “A critic of the first celebrity, who would 
have gladly seized an opportunity of exposing Dr. Kipling, was unable to detect the smallest 
error in the text. Porson himself collated the printed copy with the original manuscript, and 
the only fault he could detect was in a single letter of the margin. This fact must surely place 
the value of Dr. Kipling’s publication far beyond the reach of controversy.” (Brit. Crit. vol. 


xi. p. 619.) 
E. The Codex Laudianus. 


6. Acta Apostolorum Greco-Latina, Literis Majusculis, ὃ Codice Laudiano 
characteribus uncialibus exarato et in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservato, descripsit 
ediditque Tho. Hearnivus, A.M. Oxoniensis, qui et Symbolum Apostolorum ex 
eodem codice subjunxit. Oxonii, ὃ Theatro Sheldoniano, 1715. 8vo. 

The Codex Laudianus, of which this edition is a transcript, is described in p. 187. seg., where 
a fac-simile of this manuscript is given. This is the scarcest of all Mr. Hearne’s publications; 
the impression having been limited to one hundred and twenty copies, at ten shillings each. A 
copy was sold at the auction of the Rev. Dr. Heath’s Library, in 1810, for the sum of thirteen 

ounds two shillings: it now adorns the very valuable library of the Writers to the Signet at 
Edinburgh. Another copy sold at the auction of Mr. Gough’s library for twenty pounds. A 
copy of this very rare edition is in the Library of the British Museum. [As to the prices of 
more recently sold copies, see p. 189. ] 


G. The Codex Boernerianus. 


7. XIII. Epistolarum Pauli Codex Grecus, cum Versione Latina vetere, vulgo 
Ante-Hieronymiana, olim Boernerianus, nunc Bibliothece Electoralis Dresdensis, 
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summa fide et diligentia transcriptus et editus aC. Ἐς Marruzar. Meisse, 1791 
(reissued in 1818); 4to. 

Of the Codex Boernerianus, of which manuscript this publication is a copy, an account has 
been given in pp. 199, 200. The transcript is said to be executed with great accuracy, and is 
illustrated with two plates. 


Z. The Codex Rescriptus of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, in Trinity College, 


Dublin. 


8. Evangelium secundum Mattheum, ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca Col- 
legii 55. Trinitatis juxta Dublin: Descriptum Opera et Studio Johannis 
Barrett, §.T.P. Soc. Sen. Trin, Coll. Dublin, Cui adjungitur Appendix Colla- 
tionem Codicis Montfortiani complectens. Dublini: 2dibus Academicis excudebat 
R. E. Mercier, Academie Typographus, 1801. 4to. 

The Prolegomena fill fifty-two pages, and comprise, 1. A description of the manuscript itself, 
with an account of its age, and the mode of collating it adopted by the learned editor; and 2. 
An elaborate dissertation reconciling the apparent discrepancies between the genealogies of 
Jesus Christ as recorded by the Evangelists Matthew and Luke. The fragments of the Codex 
Rescriptus are then exhibited in sixty-four fac-simile plates, and are also represneted (but not 
correctly) in as many pages in the common Greek small type. This truly elegant volume con- 
cludes with a collation of the Codex Montfortianus with Wetstein’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which occupies thirty-five pages. An account of this manuscript is given in the first 
part of this volume, pp. 180. seg. [See as to its chemical restoration and re-collation by 
Tregelles, p. 181., and “ Account of the Printed Text,” p. 167.] 


A. The Codex San- Gallensis. 


9. Antiquissimus Quatuor Evangeliorum Canonicorum Codex San-Gallensis Gre- 
co-Latinus interlinearis, nunquam adhuc collatus. Ad similitudinem ipsius libri 
manu scripti accuratissime delineandum, et lapidibus exprimendum curavit H. C. 
M. Rertic. Turici, 1836. 4to. 

This is a beautifully lithographed copy of a valuable manuscript of the four Gospels, written 
in the ninth or tenth century, and which is described in page 196. seg. supra. The prolegomena 
of the editor detail the plan adopted in his publication, and the external appearance of the 
manuscript; which, he shows, must have been written in Switzerland, and by several copyists. 
Its affinity with the Codex Boernerianus of the Epistles is then proved. One chapter is devoted 
to the consideration of the confusion of letters occurring in the Codex San-Gallensis; another, 
to the marginal notes written on the manuscript; and a third, to its country, and to the age 
when it was written. The last chapter of the prolegomena contains a copy of the Poem of 
Hilary, Bishop of Arles, upon the Gospels, which is prefixed to the Codex San-Gallensis. The 
fac-simile then follows; and thirty-four closely printed pages of annotations terminate this 
— edited and little known volume, a copy of which is in the Library of the British 

useum. 


[P. and Q. The Codices Guelpherbytani. 


10. Ulphila versionem Gothicam nonnullorum capitum Epistole Pauli ad 
Romanos .... una cum variis varie literature monimentis huc usque ineditis ... 
eruit F. A. Kurrrex. Brunswick, [1762]. 4to. 

These palimpsest fragments are described above, p. 179. Knittel edited all that he could 


read of the text, and gave good fac-similes of the ancient writing. 
Prof. Tischendorf has recently announced his intention of re-editing the text of these valuable 


palimpsests. } 
[T. Codex Borgianus. 


11. Fragmentum Eyangelii S. Johannis Grexco-Copto-Thebaicum Szeculi IV- 
.... opera et studio F, Augustini Antonii Groren, Roma, 1789. 4to. 

These fragments are described above, p. 180. Here may also be noticed the Fragmentum 
Woideanum mentioned on the same page, as published in Woide’s Appendix to the Codex 
Alexandrinus. } 


[H. Fragmenta Coisliniana. 
12. These fragments, described above, p. 194., are contained in Montraucon’s 
“ Bibliotheca Coisliniana,” fol. 1715.] 
[L. Codex Regius, 62. 
13. Monumenta Sacra Inedita..... eruit atque edidit Constantinus ΤΊΒΟΗΕΝ- 


porF. Leipsic, 1846. 4to. 
L. is described above, p.194. Its text occupies the greater part of this magnificent yolume. 
As the edition does not represent the MS. page for page, and as the MS. is in ¢wo columns, there 
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is a great inconvenience in using the edition; for after part of the first column of a page has 
been read, it is needful to turn over the leaf to complete it, and then to turn back again in order 
to begin the next column: this inconvenience did not strike the editor until his attention 
was called to it after the work had been published. Such inconveniences might be easily 
avoided in editing the text of MSS. ] 


ΓΝ. (J. N. τ.) Codex Purpureus. 


14. Tischendorf’s Monumenta Sacra contains also the text of these fragments 
preserved in the Vatican, in the British Museum, and in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna: they are described above, p. 177. seq. ] 


[9. Codex Tischendorfianus. 
15. Described above, p. 204. 


Y. Fragmenta Barberina. 
16. Described, p. 204. 


W. Fragmenta Parisiensia. 
17. Described, p. 204. 


F. (or F*). Fragmenta Coisliniana. 
18. Described, p. 205. 


The text of the above portions of four MSS. are given in Tischendorf’s Monumenta Sacra: 
the volume also contains a transcript of B of the Revelation (see above, p. 206.) attempted to 
be made in spite of considerable difficulties, ] 


[D. Codex Claromontanus. 


19. Codex Claromontanus sive Epistule Pauli omnes Greece et Latine ex codice 
Parisiensi celeberrimo.....edidit Constantinus Tiscuenporr. Leipsic, 1852. 
Large 4to. 

This MS. is described above, p. 190. The fac-simile edition is very beautiful, and it appears 
to be very well executed. ] 


[Il. Fragmenta Palimpsesta Tischendorfiana. 


20. Fragmenta Sacra Palimpsesta....edidit noth. Frideric Constantinus 
Tiscnenporr. [Also published under the title, “‘Monumenta Sacra Inedita, 
Nova Collectio. Volumen Primum.”] Leipsic, 1855. 4to. 

ἮΝ first part of this yolume contains the palimpsest fragments described above, p. 184. 
seq. 

[Fragmentum Uffenbachianum. Fragmentum Harleianum. 

21. These fragments are described above, pp. 206,7. The intention of Tischen- 
dorf to publish them (there mentioned) has since been carried out in his ‘* Anec- 
dota Sacra et Profana.” Leipsic, 1855. 4to. 

Reference may here be made to the Nitrian fragments (p. 186.), which were announced as 
prepared for publication by Tregelles, and subsequently by Tischendorf: the edition of the 


latter may soon be expected to appear; as to that of the former, and whether it will be pub- 
lished or not, mention has been made sufticiently above (p. 184.).] 


[Codex Friderico-Augustanus. 


22. Codex Friderico-Augustanus sive Fragmenta Veteris Testamenti e codice 
Grzco omnium qui in Europa supersunt facile antiquissimo, in oriente detexit, in 
patriam attulit ad modum Codicis edidit Constantinus Tiscuenporr. Lipsie, 
1846. Oblong folio. 


This MS. contains portions of the LXX. translation of the Old Testament; it was discovered 
by Tischendorf in the East, and it is now deposited in the University Library at Leipsic. It 
consists of forty-three leaves of beautifully fine vellum; on each page the writing is in four 
columns; the whole of the fac-simile edition is most beautifully and carefully lithographed, so 
that it may be regarded as the best representative that has ever been published of an ancient 
MS. in the condition in which it has come down to us. 

A small fragment of this MS. which was afterwards obtained was published in Tischendorf’s 
“ Fragmenta Sacra Palimpsesta,” mentioned above. That work also contains the following 
portions of the LXX. from Codices Palimpsesti Tischendorfiani :— 


23. Fragments of the Book of Numbers. 
24. Fragments of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, and Judges. 
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25. Fragments of the second and third of Kings. 
26. Fragments of Isaiah. 


Also from a MS. in the British Museum: — 
27. Fragments of the Psalms. 


_ Besides these, editions of the text of different MSS., some very small portions, have been pub- 
lished, and also parts of Lectionaries. ] 


SECT. IV. 


PRINCIPAL EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT 


Besrpes the works of Le Long and Masch, the history of the various editions of 
the Greek Testament is treated at considerable length by Pritius’, by Dr. Mill 
and Wetstein in the Prolegomena to their critical editions of it, by Michaelis and 
his learned annotator Bishop Marsh?, Dr. Griesbach*, Professors Beck*, and 
Harles*, by Mr. Butler 5, and by Dr. Clarke’, by Reuss*, and by Tregelles.° To 
their labours, which have been consulted for this section, the reader is once for all 
referred, who is desirous of studying this important branch of the literary history 
of the sacred writings. 

The following table exhibits the four principal Standard-Text-Editions of the 
Greek Testament, together with the principal editions which are founded upon 
them !°: — 

1. Erasmus. 1516—19-22-27-35. 


— eee Oe eee _ eS 
Aldi. Fol. Gr. 1518.— Gerbelit. Qto. Gr. 1521. — Cephalei. Oct. Gr. 1524. 1534. — Bebelii. Oct. 
1524. Gr. 1531-35.— (Colinei. Oct. Gr. 1534.) — Plattert. Oct. Gr. 1538-40-43. — Van Ess. 
Oct. Gr. Lat. 1827. 
2. CoMPLUTENSIAN. 1514. 


an aA aa ne ao LL πῆ ΠΝ ΝΣ 
Plantin. Oct. Gr. 1564-73-74-90-91-1601-12. Fol. Gr. et Lat. 1572. Oct. 1574-83. Fol. 1584. 
— Geneva. Gr. 1609. 24mo. 1619, 1620. Qto.— Goldhagen. 1753. Oct. Gr.— Gratz. Gr. Lat. 
1821. Oct. 
8. Ropert STEPHENS. 1546-49-50. 


ee aes | Cs a ee ee ee 

Oporini. Duod. Gr. 1552.— Wechel. Fol. Gr. 1597. Duod. 1600. Fol. 1601. Duod. 1629.— Imp. 
Nicolai Dulcis. Fol. Gr. 1687.— Edit Regia. Fol. Gr. 1642.— Crispin. Duod. Gr. 1553-63- 
1604. Duod. Gr. et Lat. 1612-22.— Froschoveri. Oct. Gr. 1559-66. — Brylinger. Oct. Gr. 
1563.— Voegelii. Oct. Gr. 1564.— Vignonit. Duod. Gr. 1584-87-1613-15.— Beze. Fol. Gr. et 
Lat. 1565-82-89-98-1642. Waltoni. Fol. Gr. Lat. 1657.— Millii. Fol. Gr. 1707. — Kusteri. 
Fol. Gr. 1710-23.— Birchii. Gr. 1788. Fol. et Qto.— Hardy. Oct. Gr. 1768. 1776. 1819.— 
Valpy. Gr. 1816; 1826. Oct.—Lloyd. Gr. 18mo. 1828. 1830.— Greenfield. Gr. 48mo. 1829. 
— Bloomfield. Gr. 1832-36-39-41. Oct.— Cambridge. 1834. 12mo.— Trollope. Gr. 1837. Oct. 
— αἰ. E. Grinfield. Gr. 1843. Oct. 


4. Exzevir. 1624-33, &e. 


ee 

Boecleri. Oct. Gr. 1645. — Curcellai. Oct. Gr. 1658-75-85-99. — Felii. Oct. Gr. 1675.— Konigii. 
Oct. Gr. 1697-1702. — Gregorii. Fol. Gr. 1703.— G. D. T. M. D. Oct. Gr. 1711-35. — Wet- 
stenii. Fol. Gr. 1751-2. — Birrii. 1749. Oct.— White, 1808. Oct.— Gaillard. Duod. Gr, 1813. 
— Basil. 1825. Oct. — Lond. 1827. 48mo.14 


1 Introd. ad Lect. Nov. Test., pp. 408—423. 

2 Introduction to the New Test., vol. ii. part i. pp. 429—494.; part ii. pp. 844—885. Bishop 
Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, part i. pp. 98—110.; part ii. pp. 1—46. 

3 Nov. Test., vol. i. prolegom. pp. iii—xxxix. 

4 Monogrammata Hermeneutices Novi Testamenti, pp. 110—115. 

5 Brevior Notitia Literature Grece, pp. 656—664., and also vol. iv. of his improved edition 
of Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Greca, pp. 839—856. 

6 Hore Biblice, vol. i. pp. 150—169. 

7 Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. vi. pp. 168—203. 

8 Geschichte ἃ, Heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 399. seq. 

9 Account of the Printed Text. 

10 This table is taken from Masch and Boerner’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, and 
from Dr. Dibdin’s Introduction to the Knowledge of the Classics, vol. i. pp. 55. 3rd edit., with 
the requisite corrections and additions. 

11 [it must be observed, that when editions are said to follow either of these leading texts, it 
must be understood in a general sense; for even the Elzevir text has rarely been reprinted 
without some alterations. ) 
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The editions of Bengel, Bowyer, Griesbach, Alter, Harwood, Knappe and Theile, Tittmann 
and Hahn, Boissonade, Lachmann, Scholz, Naebe, Goeschen, Tischendorf, and Alford, are not 
formed on the text of either of the above editions. 


Of the various editions of the Greek Testament, which have issued from the 
press, the following more particularly claim the notice of the biblical student : — 

1. Novum Instrumetii omne diligenter ab Erasmo Roterodamo recognitum et 
emendatum. Basilew, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535, folio. Gr. Lat. edit. 
princeps. 

Erasmus had the distinguished honour of giving to the world the first edition of the entire 
New Testament in 1516.1 It was reprinted in 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. The first edition is 
of considerable rarity, and was executed with great haste, in the short space of six months. 
Some of the manuscripts which he consulted are preserved in the public library at Basle, but 
none of them are of very great antiquity. For the first edition he had only one mutilated 
manuscript of the Apocalypse (since totally lost); he therefore filled up the chasms with his 
own Greek translations from the Latin Vulgate. He also made use of readings found in the 
quotations of the Greek Fathers. The publication of this edition, in which he omitted the con- 
troverted clause in 1 John y. 7. because it was not in any of his manuscripts, involved him in a 
literary contest with the divines of Louvain, and with Stunica, the most learned of the Com- 
plutensian editors.2 The editions of 1516, 1519, and 1522, were published before he saw the 
Complutensian Polyglott, from which he corrected the edition of 1527, particularly in the Apo- 
calypse. Erasmus’s editions were repeatedly printed after his death, particularly at Basle, 
Frankfort, and Leipsic. All his editions are much esteemed, notwithstanding their faults. A 
copy of the first edition, on vellum, is in the Cathedral library at York. 


2. Novum Testamentum, Grace et Latine. Compluti, 1514. Folio. 


This forms the fifth volume of the Complutensian Polyglott noticed in p. 714. infra. 
Though it bears the date of 1514, yet as it was not allowed to be sold generally until 1522, 
before which time Erasmus had printed three editions of the New Testament, it is in fact 
entitled only to the second place in our list. The Greek text of this edition is printed with 
a peculiar accentuation, see p. 122. The characters seem to have been cut in imitation of those 
found in manuscripts of the twelfth century; and were probably taken from some manu- 
scripts of that age, which were consulted by the Complutensian editors. The Complutensian 
edition contains the celebrated text relative to the heavenly witnesses in 1 John, y. 7, 8. 
Wetstein, Semler, and other Protestant critics, charged the editors with having altered the 
text, in order to make it conformable to the Latin Vulgate; but this charge as having any 
general application has been refuted by Goeze and Griesbach. Their vindication is pronounced 
satisfactory by Michaelis (who considers the Apocalypse to be the best edited part of the 
Complutensian Greek Testament); and also by his annotator, Bishop Marsh, who states that 
this charge, in general, is not true. For though he is of opinion, that in some few single 
passages—as in Matt. x. 25. and 1 John v. 7. — they follow the Vulgate in opposition to all 
the Greek manuscripts, he has ascertained, from actual collation, that there are more than 
two hundred passages in the Catholic Epistles, in which the Complutensian Greek text differs 
from the text of the Vulgate, as printed in the Complutensian edition. The manuscripts used 
for this edition are characterised as being very ancient and very correct, but this assertion is 
contradicted by internal evidence (see p. 714. infra); and it is a most remarkable fact, that 
“ wherever modern Greek manuscripts, manuscripts written in the thirteenth, fourteenth, or 
fifteenth centuries, differ from the most ancient Greek manuscripts, and from the quotations of 
the early Greek Fathers, in characteristic readings, the Complutensian Greek Testament almost 
invariably agrees with the modern, in opposition to the ancient manuscripts. There cannot be 
a doubt, therefore, that the Complutensian text was formed from modern manuscripts alone.” 
Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, part i. p. 95. [p. 96. ed. 1842.]) The researches of the 

anish professor Birch have shown that the Raaipldensian editors have made no use whatever 
of the Codex Vaticanus, though they boasted of valuable manuscripts being sent to them from 
the Vatican library. 


3. Novum Testamentum, Greece. Argentorati, apud Wolphium Cephaleum, 
1524. 8vo. 


A rare and valuable edition, which was carried through the press by John Lonicerus. The 
edition of Gerbelius, printed at Hagenau (Hagenow) in 1521, in quarto, has been followed in 
this impression of the Greek Testament; which is divided into chapters, but not into verses» 
[the invention of which is more recent]. Mark xi. 26. and the disputed clause in 1 John v. 
7, 8. are both omitted. 


1 The first portions ever printed are noticed above, p. 117., fragments appended to a Greek 
Psalter, Venice, 1486. The first six chapters of St. John were executed by Aldus Manutius at 
Venice, in 1504; a copy is in the Royal Library of Wurtemburg at Stuttgart. The whole of 
St. John’s Gospel was said to have been published at Tubingen, in 1514, but this was really only 
the first fourteen verses. 

2 In his disputes with Stunica, Erasmus professed his readiness to insert this verse if it were 
found in a single manuscript. ‘Though Stunica could not produce one, yet as it was afterwards 
discovered in the Codex Britannicus (or Montfortianus), a manuscript of no great antiquity, 


Erasmus felt himself bound to insert it, and accordingly admitted it into his third edition 
of 1322. 
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4. Simonis Cormyzi—'H Καινη Διαθηκη. Ἔν Aevreria των παρήσιων, παρὰ Tw 
Σιμωνι Κολιναιω, δεκεμξριου μηνὸς δευτέρου φθινοντος, ετει ἀπὸ τὴς ϑεογονιας a. φ. r. ὃ. 
(Paris, 1534, 8vo.) 


An edition of singular rarity, beauty, and correctness: it follows in part the text of the 
Erasmian and Complutensian editions. Some manuscripts were also employed. Colinaus was 
a very careful printer, and his edition is highly esteemed for accuracy. 


5. Novum Testamentum, Grece. Lutetie, ex officina Roberti SrerHant Typo- 
graphi, Typis Regiis. 1546, 12mo. 1549, 12mo. 1550, folio. 


The First of these editions is usually called the O mirificam Edition, from the introductory 
sentence of the preface, O mirificam regis nostri optimi et prestantissimi principis liberalitatem. 
It has always been admired for the neatness of its typography, as well as for its correctness, 
only twelve errata (it is said) having been discovered in it. Robert Stephens compiled this 
edition from the Complutensian, and the edition printed at Basil, in 1531, and again in 1535, by 
John Bebelius (which last followed the editions of Erasmus, and that of Aldus, printed in 1518,) 
together with the fifth edition of Erasmus according to Griesbach, and from fifteen manuscripts 
in the Royal Library at Paris. Griesbach (tom. i. proleg. pp. xiv—xxxi.) has given a long 
and critical examination of this edition, and of the manuscripts consulted by Stephens for his 
three editions. Stephens’s first edition differs from the Complutensian text in 581 instances, 
exclusive of the Apocalypse, in which he closely follows Erasmus. The seconp edition closely 
resembles the first in its exterior appearance, but differs from it in 67 places; of which four are 
doubtful readings, 37 not genuine, and 26 genuine; so that this latter edition has eleven read- 
ings of less authority than tae former, to which, however, it is preferred on account of its 
greater rarity and correctness. It is this second edition which has the remarkable erratum 
pulres for plures, in the last line but one of the first page of the preface, occasioned by the trans- 
position of a single letter. The THIRD edition of 1550, in folio, is a chef-d’cuvre of splendid 
typography. It was once supposed to have been formed entirely on the authority of Greek 
manuscripts, which Stephens professes, in his preface, to have collated for that purpose, a second, 
and even a third time. But this opinion could hardly have been formed by those who knew 
the book itself. So far, however, was this from being the case, that the researches of critics 
have shown that, except in the Apocalypse, it is scarcely anything more than a reprint of 
Erasmus’s fifth edition. Though its value as a critical edition is thus considerably reduced, the 
singular beauty of its typography (which has rarely been exceeded in modern times) has 
caused it to be considered as a distinguished ornament to any library. Robert Stephens re- 

rinted the Greek New Testament at Geneva in 1551, in 8vo., with the Vulgate and Erasmus’s 

atin versions, and parallel passages in the margin. This is the scarcest of all his editions, and 
18 remarkable for being the first edition of the New Testament divided into verses. (Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 446. 448, part ii. pp. 848, 849. Griesbach, Nov. Test. p. xv.) The 
text of Stephens’s third edition was beautifully printed at the Cambridge University (or Pitt) 
Press, in 1836. It is described, infra, p. 705. No. 67. 


6. Novum Testamentum, cum versione Latina veteri, et nova Theodori Bez», 
Geneve, folio, 1565, 1576, 1582, 1589, 1598. Cantabrigiz, 1642, folio. 


The New Testament of 1565 is the first of the editions conducted by Theodore Beza, who 
was a native of France and a Protestant, and fled to Switzerland on account of his religion. 
The basis of his text was the third edition of Robert Stephens, printed in 1550, from which 
he departed whenever he thought he had good reasons for such departure. “ The critical 
materials which he employed were for the most part the same as those which had been used by 
Robert Stephens. But he had likewise the advantage of that very ancient manuscript of the 
Gospels and the Acts, which he afterwards sent to the University of Cambridge, and which is 
known by the name of the Codex Bez. He had also a very ancient manuscript of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, which he procured from Clermont in France, and which is known by the name of the 
Codex Claromontanus. Lastly, he had the advantage of the Syriac version, which had been 
lately published by Tremellius, with a close Latin translation. But the use which he made of 
his materials was not such as might have been expected from a man of Beza’s learning. In- 
stead of applying his various readings to the emendation of the text, he used them chiefly for 
polemical purposes in his notes. In short, he amended Stephens’s text in not more than fifty 

laces; and even these emendations were not always founded on proper authority.” (Bishop 

Jlarsh’s Lectures, part i. p. 109. Led. 1842. p. 110.1) Beza’s third edition of 1582 is considered 
as the most complete of those printed under his own eye; but all his editions have the Vulgate 
Latin version, and a new one of bis own, together with philological, doctrinal, and practical 
notes. The reprint of Beza’s Testament, at Cambridge in 1642, with the addition of Joachim 
Camerarius’s notes, is considered as the editio optima. 

The “critical labours ” of Beza “claim an especial notice from the deference paid to them by 
the translators of the English authorised version; who though they did not implicitly follow 
Beza’s text, yet have received his readings in many passages, where he differs from Stephens.” 
(Scrivener’s Supplement to the Authorised English Version of the New Testament, p. 7.) Mr. 
S. has specified fifty-six instances in which our translation agrees with Beza’s Edition of the 
New Testament, against that of Stephens; and twenty instances in which our translation 
agrees with Stephens against Beza. (Ibid, pp. 7, 8.) 


7. Novum Testamentum Grecé, Lugduni Batavorum. Ex officina ELzpyrriana, 
1624. 12mo. 
This is the first of the celebrated Elzevir editions, and deserves (says Bishop Marsh) to be 
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particularly noticed, because the text of the Greek Testament, which had fluctuated in the 
preceding editions, acquired in this a consistency, and seemed, during upwards of 1 century, to 
be exposed to no future alterations. The text of this edition has been the basis of almost every 
subsequent impression. Wetstein adapted his various readings to it; and it has acquired the 
appellation of “ Textus Receptus.” “The person who conducted this edition (for Elzevir was 
only the printer) is at present unknown; but whoever he was, his critical exertions were con- 
fined within a narrow compass, The text of this edition was copied from Beza’s text, except in 
about fifty places; and in these places the readings were borrowed partly from the various 
readings in Stephens’s margin, partly from other editions, but certainly not from Greek manu- 
scripts. The textus receptus, therefore, or the text in common use, was copied, with a few 
exceptions, from the text of Beza. Beza himself closely followed Stephens; and Stephens 
(namely, in his third and chief edition) copied solely from the fifth edition of Erasmus, except 
in the Revelation, where he followed sometimes Erasmus, sometimes the Complutensian edition. 
The text therefore in daily use resolves itself at last into the Complutensian and the Erasmian 
editions.” (Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part i. p. 110. [ed. 1842, p. 111.]) 

The Elzevir edition of 1624 was reprinted at Leyden in 1633, and a third time in 1641, 
at Amsterdam in 1656, 1662, 1670, and 1678, and also at Sedan, in 1628.— Of these various 
impressions, the Leyden edition of 1633 is the best and in most request: it has the text divided 
into separate verses. The edition printed by Jannon, at Sedan, has long been regarded as a 
typographical curiosity. It is, however, greatly inferior in point of execution to the beautifully 
small and clear edition printed by Bleau at Amsterdam in 1633. (Brunet, Manuel, tom. 111. 
pp. 432, 433. Dibdin’s Introd. to the Classics, vol. i. pp. 136, 137.) Good copies of these 
miniature editions are scarce and dear; but they are both surpassed in smallness of size and in 
typographical neatness by the London edition of 1827, published by Mr. Pickering. See 
No. 53. p. 699. infra. 


8. Novum Testamentum, studio et labore Stephani Curcerta1. Amsteledami, 
1658, 12mo. 1675, 1685, 12mo. 1699, 8vo. Gr. 


All the editions of Curcellzus or Courcelles are in great repute for their beauty and accuracy : 
the text is formed on that of the Elzevirs. He collected the greatest number of various read- 
ings to be found in any edition of the New Testament prior to that in the sixth volume of 
Bishop Walton’s Polyglott. These various lections are given from a collation of manuscripts 
and printed editions, and are partly at the foot of the page, and partly at the end of the Acts 
and St. Paul’s Epistles. The authorities are not given, however, and conjectures are introduced. 
Curcellzus has also given a valuable collection of parallel passages. The edition of 1675 con- 
tains a prologue or preface to St. Paul’s Epistles, which Boecler had printed a few years before 
from a manuscript brought from the East by Stephen Gerlachius, and differs from the first 
edition only in having all the various readings placed at the foot of the page. The third and 
fourth editions were printed after the death of Curcellzus, and differ from the second only in 
having the text printed in columns. In 1695, John Gottlieb Moller, a divine of Rostock, pub- 
lished a dissertation against the Curcellzan editions, entitled Curcelleus in editione originalis 
N. T. textus variantium lectionum et parallelorum Scripture Locorum additamentis vestita, soci- 
nizans. Rumpsus (Com. Crit. ad Nov. Test. p. 280.) has charged Courcelles with unnecessarily 
multiplying various readings, and making them from conjecture, in order to subserve the Soci- 
nian scheme. Michaelis admits that these charges are not wholly unfounded. The passages 
noticed by Rumpeus are 1 John v. 7.; John x. 30., and xvii. 22., concerning the doctrine of 
the Trinity; Rom. ix. 5., 1 John v. 20., and John xvii. 3., concerning the Son of God; and 
Rom. iii. 25., Matt. xxvi. 39. 42., concerning the satisfaction made by Jesus Christ. 


9. Novum Testamentum, Gr. Lat. in the fifth volume of the London Polyglott, 
which is described in pp. 715—717. infra. 


This edition is deserving of particular notice, as being the first edition of the New Testament 
which is furnished with a complete critical apparatus. The text is taken from that of Robert 
Stephens’s folio edition of 1550, without intentional alteration, whose various readings Bishop 
Walton has incorporated in his sixth volume, together with the various readings of the Alex- 
andrian Manuscript; and in addition to them he has given a collection of extracts from sixteen 
Greek manuscripts, which were collated under the direction of Archbishop Usher. “ They are 
described at the head of the collation in the sixth volume by Walton himself; and a further 
account of them is given in the Prolegomena to Mill’s Greek Testament (§ 1372—1396.), and 
in Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament (vol. ii. chap. viii.). But the extracts from 
the Greek manuscripts were neither the sole nor the chief materials which the Polyglott afforded 
for the emendation of the Greek text. In addition to the Latin Vulgate, it contains the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic versions of the New Testament, with the Persian in the Gospels. 
And these oriental versions are not only arranged in the most convenient manner, for the pur- 
pose of comparing them with the Greek, but they are accompanied with literal Latin trans- 
lations, that even they, who are unacquainted with the oriental languages, might still have 
recourse to them for various readings, though indeed with less security, as every translator is 
liable to make mistakes.”—(Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part ii. p. 5. [ed. 1842, p. 116.]) 


παι κυ ee δ εν πε τ Ξ ποτε στο σις 


: 


1 [From the variations of the texts of Stephens (1550) and of the Elzevirs not having been 
accurately distinguished, few reprints of the Elzevir (if any), with the exception of Pickering’s, 
are really free from some Stephanic readings. ] 
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10. THE KAINHS AIAOHKHE ἍἌΠΑΝΤΑ. Novi Testamenti Libri Omnes. 
Accesserunt Parallela Scripture Loca, necnon variantes Lectiones ex plus 100 
MSS. Codicibus et antiquis versionibus collect. Oxonii, ὃ Theatro Sheldoniano. 
1675. 8vo. 


This edition was superintended by the learned Dr. John Frtu, Bishop of Oxford, whose design 
in giving it to the public was, to remove the apprehensions which had been raised in the minds 
of many persons ignorant of criticism relative to the supposed uncertainty of the Greek text in 
the New Testament, by the great number of various lections contained in Bishop Walton’s 
Polyglott. To show how little the integrity of the text was affected by them, Bishop Fell 
printed them under the text, that the reader might the more easily compare them. ‘To the 
readings copied from the London Polyglott, he added those quoted by Curcelleus, and the 
Barberini readings, also Marshall’s extracts from the Coptic [Memphitic ] and Gothic versions, 
and the readings of twelve Bodleian, four Dublin, and two Paris manuscripts. As Bishop Fell’s 
edition sells at a low price, it may be substituted for the more expensive critical editions of the 
New Testament by those who cannot purchase them. ‘The text is formed according to that of 
Robert Stephens, and the Elzevirs; though Wetstein has accused it of retaining the errors of 
the former, as well as of some of Walton’s Polyglott. Bishop Fell’s edition was reprinted at 
Leipsic in 1697 and 1702, and at Oxford in 1703, in folio. This magnificent edition, which 
takes its name from the editor, Dr. Gregory, contains no accession of critical materials, and 
sells at a low price. 


11. ‘H KAINH ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ. Novum Testamentum Grecum, cum lectionibus 
variantibus MSS, Exemplarium, Versionum, Editionum, SS. Patrum et Scripto- 
rum Eeclesiasticorum, et in easdem notis. Studio et labore Joannis Mirxu, 
§.T.P. Oxonii, e Theatre Sheldoniano. 1707. Folio. 


The labour of thirty years was devoted to this edition by Dr. Mill, who finished it only four- 
teen days before his death. The text, which is that of Robert Stephens’s edition of 1550, is 
beautifully printed without intentional change!; and the various readings and parallel pas- 
sages are placed below. Dr. Mill has inserted all the previously existing collections of various 
readings; he collated several original editions, procured extracts from hitherto uncollated Greek 
MSS., and revised and augmented the extracts from the Gothic and Coptic versions which had 
appeared in Bishop Fell’s edition; and added numerous readings from other ancient versions, 
and from the quotations of the New Testament in the writings of the Fathers. The prolego- 
mena contain a treasure of sacred criticism. Michaelis observes that, “ notwithstanding those 
of Wetstein, they still retain their original value, for they contain a great deal of matter which 
is not in Wetstein; and of the matter which is common to both, some things are more clearly 
explained by Mill.” This edition was reprinted by Kiister at Rotterdam, in 1710, in folio, with 
the readings of twelve additional MSS., some of which had been previously, but imperfectly, 
collated. Whatever readings were given in Mill’s appendix, as coming too late for insertion 
under the text, were in this second edition transferred to their proper places. In point of accu- 
racy, however, Kiister’s edition is considered inferior to that of Dr. Mill. There are copies of 
Kiister’s edition, with the date of Amsterdam, 1723, in the title-page; but it is nothing more 
than the edition of 1710 with a new title-page. Some copies are also dated 1746. To render 
this edition more easy of reference, the Rev. Joseph Hauuxerr, jun., a learned dissenting 
minister, in 1728, published an Index, containing an account of the MSS. consulted by Mill 
and Kiister; intitled Index Librorum MSS. Grecorum et Versionum Antiquarum Novi Federis, 
quos viri eruditissimi J. Millius et L. Kusterus cum tertid editione Stephanicd contulerunt. This 
publication is in 8vo., and is not of common occurrence. 

The various readings of Dr. Mill, amounting to 30,000, were attacked by Dr. Whitby, in 
1710, in an elaborate work entitled Haamen Variantium Lectionum Johannis Millii, with more 
zeal than knowledge of sacred criticism. It was afterwards annexed to Whitby’s Commentary 
on the New Testament. Dr. W.’s arguments were applied by Anthony Collins against Divine 
Revelation, in his Discourse on Free-thinking; which was refuted by Dr. Bentley under the 
assuned title of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, “ whose reply,” says Bishop Marsh, “ has been trans- 
lated into several foreign languages, and should be studied by every man who is desirous of 
forming just notions of biblical criticism.” (Lectures, part ii. p. 13. | ed. 1842, p. 124.) 


12. Dr. Edward We ts’s Greek ‘Testament. 


Between the years 1709 and 1719 the following work appeared in eleven parts : — 

An Help for the more easy and clear understanding of the Holy Scripture, being the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, explained after the following method. 1. The original 
or Greek text, amended according to the best and most ancient readings. ..... By Edw. 
Wextts, D.D., Rector of Cotesbach in Leicestershire. Oxford, 1718. to. 

The other part of the New Testament had similarly appeared as to form and plan previously. 

Dr. Wells’s edition deserves mention here as being the first attempt to use critical materials 
for the revision of the text; although the Greek text itself is but a small part of his “ Help,” 
which also comprehends a revised English translation, a paraphrase, and notes. Dr. Wells 
afterwards published a translation and paraphrase of the Old Testament; but there he did not 
add the original text of the sacred books. 


1 [Mill was only aware of twelve variations between the Stephanic and Elzevir texts; hence 
he or his corrector was several times misled. In this country the tert of Mill has often been 
reprinted, as though it had some independent existence. ] 
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13. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum, post priores Steph. Curcellzi 
et D.D. Oxoniensium labores. Cum prolegomenis G.D.T.M.D. et notis in 
fine adjectis. Amstelodami, ex officina Wetsteniana. 1711; 1735. Small 8vo. 


These are beautiful editions, but the second is said to be the most accurate. The editor of 
the first was Gerard Von Maestricht (Gerardus De Trajecto Mose Doctor), a syndic of the re- 
public of Bremen; the second was revised by the celebrated critic J. J. Wetstein. Having 
been published by his relative Henry Wetstein, a bookseller of Amsterdam, these editions of 
the New Testament are sometimes improperly called Wetstein’s; and from the name of Cur- 
celleus being printed in the title, they are in some catalogues erroneously styled Nov. Test. 
Grec. Curcellai. 

The text is formed on the second Elzevir edition of 1633, and Curcellzus’s editions. It has 
a very judicious selection of parallel texts, which are placed immediately under the Greek text, 
and below them is a selection of various readings, taken from upwards of 100 manuscripts and 
versions. Prefixed are prolegomena, containing an account of manuscripts and collectors of 
various readings, with 48 critical canons to enable the reader to determine concerning the 
various lections exhibited in the work (almost all of which the editor wishes him to reject); 
an abstract of Dr. Whitby’s Examen above noticed; and the prefaces of Henry Wetstein, Cur- 
cellzus, and Bishop Fell. These editions are ornamented with an engraved frontispiece, copied 
from that of the splendid folio Paris edition of 1642, a plan of Jerusalem, an ichnograph of the 
Temple, and two maps. At the end there are 38 pages of critical notes, containing an ex- 
amination of the most important various readings which occur in the course of the work. 
Michaelis does not speak very highly of the edition of 1711; but Dr. Dibdin says that, upon 
the whole, the edition of 1735 “ may be considered as the very best critical duodecimo (rather 
small octavo) edition of the Greek Testament, and the biblical student will do well to procure 
80 valuable and commodious a publication.” (On the Classics, vol. i, p. 97.) # 


14, Acta Apostolorum Greco-Latina, Literis Majusculis, e Codice Laudiano 
..... descripsit ediditque Tho, Hearnius.....Oxonii e Theatro Sheldoniano, 
1715. 8vo. 


See a notice of this edition in page 681. No. 6. supra, among the fac-simile editions of manu- 
scripts. 


15. The New Testament, in Greek and English, containing the Original Text, 
corrected from the authority of the most authentic Manuscripts, and a new Ver- 
sion, formed agreeably to the Illustrations of the most learned Cammentators and 
Critics. With Notes and various Readings. [By Daniel Macz.] London, 1729. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


This is a beautifully printed book; whose editor has altered various passages in conformity 
with the Arian hypothesis. His arbitrary alterations and bold criticisms were exposed by 
Dr. Leonard Twells in A Critical Examination of the late New Text and Version of the Greek 
Testament. London, 1732, 8vo. Michaelis and other critics, with more discretion than Twells, 
have also very severely and justly censured the very great liberties taken by Mace. (Introd. 
to N. T. vol. ii. pp. 463, 464.) 


16. ‘H KAINH AIACHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecum. Edente Jo. Alberto 
Beneevio. Tubinge, 1734. 4to. 1763. 4to. 


This is an excellent edition, formed with an extraordinary degree of conscientiousness, sound 
judgment, and good taste, to which all subsequent critics have borne willing testimony, John 
Albert Bengel, or Bengelius, as he is generally called in this country, abbot of Alpirspach in 
the duchy (present kingdom) of Wirtemburg, was led to direct his attention to sacred criticism, 
in consequence of serious and anxious doubts arising from the deviations exhibited in preceding 
editions; and the result of his laborious researches was the edition now under consideration. 
The text is preceded by an Introductio in Crisin Novi Testamenti, and is followed by an Epilogus 
and Appendix. 

The text is not formed on any particular edition, but is corrected and improved according to 
the editor’s judgment; and so scrupulous was Bengel, that he studiously avoided inserting any 
reading which did not exist in some printed edition, except in the Apocalypse; in which book 
alone he inserted readings that had never been printed, because it had been printed from so 
few manuscripts, and in one passage had been printed by Erasmus from no manuscript what- 
ever. Beneath the text he placed some select readings, reserving the evidence in their favour 
for his Apparatus Criticus. His opinion of these marginal readings he expressed by the Greek 


1 In 1720, the celebrated critic, Dr. Richard Bentley, circulated proposals for a new edition 
of the Greek Testament, with various lections, which was never executed, The proposals 
themselves are printed in the Biographia Britannica (article Bentley, note K.); and the illus- 
trative specimen, Rev. xxii., is given in Pritius’s Introd. ad Lect. Nov. Test. pp. 415—419. 
A detailed account of Bentley’s proposed work is given in Bishop Monk’s Life of Dr. B., whose 
critical materials for his intended edition of the Greek Testament, amounting to nineteen 
volumes, are preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge; but Bentley left nothing 
in a state of preparation for the press. (Bishop Burgess’s Anniversary Discourse, delivered to 
the Royal Society of Literature, in 1830. Appendix, p. 62.) See also Tregelles’s “ Account of 
the Printed Text,” pp. 57—68. 
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letters «, 8, y,2, and ἐν and some few other marks. Thus, « denotes that he held the reading to 
be genuine; β, that its genuineness was not absolutely certain, but that the reading was still 
preferable to that in the text; γ, that the reading in the margin was of equal value with that 
in the text, so that he could not determine which was preferable; 3, that the reading in the 
margin was of less value; and «, that it was absolutely spurious, though defended by some 
critics. Bengel’s apparatus was printed, after his death, by Burk, at Tiibingen, in 1763, 4to., with 
important corrections and additions. Several small impressions of Bengel’s Greek Testament 
have been printed in Germany, without the Critical Apparatus; viz. at Stuttgart, 1734, 1739, 
1753, 8vo.; at Tiibingen, 1762, 1776, 1790, 8vo.; and at Leipsic, 1737, 8vo. A copious and in- 
teresting account of Bengel’s critical edition of the New Testament, and of the reception it met 
with, is given in Burk’s Memoir of his Life and Writings (pp. 226—250.), which has been well 
translated from the German by the late Rev. R. F. Walker, M.A. London, 1837. 8vo. 


17. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecum editionis recepte, 
cum Lectionibus Variantibus Codicum MSS., Editionum aliarum, Versionum et 
Patrum, necnon Commentario pleniore ex Scriptoribus veteribus, Hebreis, 
Grecis, et Latinis, historiam et vim verborum illustrante. Opera et studio 
Joannis Jacobi Werstent. Amsteledami, 1751, 1752, 2 vols. folio. Editio 
altera, aucta et emendata, curante J. A. Lorze. Vol. I. Quatuor Evangelia com- 
plectens. Roterodami, 1831. Royal 4to. 


Of all the editions of the New Testament this is pronounced by Michaelis to be the most 
important, and the most necessary to those who are engaged in sacred criticism. Wetstein’s 
Prolegomena, which contain a treasure of sacred criticism, were first published in 1730. The 
text is copied from the Elzevir editions; the verses are numbered in the margin; and the 
various readings, with their authorities (containing a million of quotations), are placed beneath 
the text. Wetstein’s edition is divided into four parts, each of which is accompanied with 
Prolegomena, describing the Greek manuscripts quoted in it. The first part contains the four 
Gospels; the second, the Epistles of St. Paul; the third, the Acts of the Apostles; and the 
fourth, the Apocalypse. To the last part are annexed two Epistles in Syriac, with a Latin 
version; which, according to Wetstein, were written by Clement of Rome. But Dr. Lardner 
has shown that they are not genuine. (Works, 8vo. vol. xi. pp. 197—226., 4to. vol. v. pp. 432 
—446.) The critical observations on various readings, and on the interpretation of the New 
Testament, “must be studied,” says Bishop Marsh, “ by every man who would fully appreciate 
the work in question.” Michaelis has criticised the labours of Wetstein with great severity ; 
but the latter has been vindicated by Bishop Marsh, both in his notes on Michaelis (pp 865— 
877.), and in his Divinity Lectures (part ii. pp. 21—23. [ed. 1842, pp. 132—135. }) 

In consequence of the great rarity, and very high price of Wetstein’s edition, Dr. Lotze was 
induced to undertake a new impression of it; which was to have been greatly improved by the 
correction of errors, and the more accurate exhibition of various readings from MSS and par- 
ticularly from those derived from ancient versions, in which Wetstein is acknowledged to have 
been defective. But the decease of the learned editor (whose valuable critical and theological 
library was dispersed by auction in the summer of 1833) has caused this projected edition to be 
abandoned. The Prolegomena of Wetstein, therefore (forming a royal quarto yolume of 279 
pages), are all that has been published by Dr. Lotze. He retained Wetstein’s text, with the 
exception of those passages in which the latter had thrown out unjust observations upon other 
critics, especially the pious and euridite Bengel, and also with the omission of his literary 
quarrels with Frey and Iselius: and he has added, from the second volume of the folio edition, 
Wetstein’s critical observations upon various readings, and his rules for judging of their value, 
together with most of the notes of Dr. John Solomon Semler, who republished the Prolegomena 
at alle in 1764. Dr. Lotze has further subjoined, in an Appendix, Dr. Glocester Ridley’s 
learned Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament, in which the errors of Wet- 
stein are corrected, and his deficiencies are supplied. This edition of Wetstein’s Prolegomena 
is very neatly executed. ! 


18. ‘H KAINH ΛΙΑΘΗΚΗ, sive Novum D.N. J. C. Testamentum Grecum cum 
Variantibus Lectionibus, que demonstrant Vulgatam Latinam ipsis ὃ Grecis 
Codicibus hodienum extantibus Authenticam. Accedit Index Epistolarum et 
Evangeliorum, Spicilegium Apologeticum, et Lexidion Greeo-Latinum. Cura et 
Opera P. Hermanni Gotpnacen. Editio Catholica et Novissima. Moguntie, 
1753. 8vo. 


Michaelis states that he has never been able to discover from what edition Goldhagen took 
his text: he has given fifty-two readings from the Codex Molshemiensis, a manuscript con- 
taining the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and which formerly belonged to the college of Jesuits 
at Molsheim in Alsace. (Introd. to New Test. vol. ii. part i. pp. 283. 490.) The book is not 
common; a copy is in the British Museum. 


19. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ ALAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecum. In Sectiones divi- 
1 [None need regret that Wetstein’s Greek Testament was not re-edited by Lotze; the want 


of judgment and mistakes in the Prolegomena that Lotze edited are noticed in “ Account of 
Printed Text,” pp. 81, 82.] 
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sit, Interpunctiones accuraté posuit, et Dispositionem Logicam adjecit Christianus 
Scuortrcenius. Lipsie, 1744; 1749, 8vo. Wratislaviee, 1765, 8vo. 

The divisions into sections and the punctuation are reputed to be judiciously executed. The 
ordinary divisions of chapters and verses are retained in the margin. An account of the prin- 
cipal alterations is given in the Appendix. 


20. Novum Testamentum Grecum ad fidem Grecorum solum MSS. nunc 
primum expressum, adstipulante Jo. Jac. Wetstenio, juxta Sectiones Alberti 
Bengelii divisum ; et nova interpunctione szpius illustratum. Accessere in altero 
volumine emendationes conjecturales virorum doctorum undecunque collectz. 
Londini, cura, typis et sumptibus G[ulielmi] B[owyerr.] 1763. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A very valuable edition, and now scarce; it was reprinted in 1772, but not with the same 
accuracy as the first edition. The Conjectures were published in a separate form in 1772, and 
again in 4to. in 1782, to accompany a handsome quarto edition of the Greek Testament, which 
was published by Mr. Nichols in 1783, with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. Owen. It is now 
extremely rare and dear. The Conjectures were reprinted in 1812, with numerous corrections 
and additions. In his edition of the New Testament, Mr. Bowyer adopted the emendations 
proposed by Wetstein. 


21. Novum Testamentum Grece, edidit J. J. Grirspacn. 1774-5-7. (Ed. 
prima.) 

This edition is noticed below in connection with Griesbach’s revised edition of 1796—1806. 

22. Novum Testamentum Greece, perpetua annotatione illustratum. Editio 
Korriana. Gottingen, 1778, &c. 8vo. 


This edition, in which the Commentary, &c., are the principal features, requires to be men- 
tioned in this list from its containing a revised Greek Text. 


23. Novum Testamentum, Greece et Latine, Textum denuo recensuit, Varias 
Lectiones numquam antea vulgatas collegit—Scholia Greca addidit—Animadver- 
siones Criticas adjecit, et edidit Christ. Frid. Mattumr. Riga, 1782—1788. 12 
vols. 8vo. 

Of Professor Matthzi’s recension of manuscripts some account has already been given above, 
pp. 76, 77. “The scurrility which the professor mingled in his opposition to Griesbach’s 
system of classification, tended greatly to injure the work at the time of its appearance, and to 
lower the author in the esteem of the candid and moderate; but now that the heat of contro- 
versy has cooled down, the value of his labours begins to be more highly appreciated, and more 
impartially appealed to, on the subject of the various readings of the Greek text.” (Dr. Hender- 
son’s Biblical Researches, p. 53.) The late Bishop Middleton considered it as by far the best 
edition of the Greek Testament extant; and though Michaelis has criticised it with consider- 
able severity, he nevertheless pronounces it to be absolutely necessary for every man who is 
engaged in the criticism of the Greek Testament. As, however, Matthzi undertook a revision 
of the Greek text on the authority of one set of manuscripts of the Byzantine family, Bishop 
Marsh regrets that he made so partial an application of his critical materials. “ And since no 
impartial judge can admit that the genuine text of the Greek Testament may be established as 
well, by applying only a part of our materials, as by a judicious employment of the whole, the 
edition of Matthzi is only so far of importance, as it furnishes new materials for future uses ; 
materials, indeed, which are accompanied with much useful information and many learned 
remarks.” (Bishop Marsh’s Lectures, part ii. p. 31. Led. 1842, p. 142. ]) 


24. Novum Testamentum Grace. Ad Codices Mosquenses utriusque Biblio- 
thece 5. S. Synodi et Tabularii Imperialis, item Augustanos, Dresdenses, Goettin- 
genses, Gothanos, Guelpherbytanos, Langeri, Monachienses, Lipsienses, Nicephori 
et Zittaviensem, adhibitis Patrum Grecorum Lectionibus, Editionibus N. ‘l'esta- 
menti principibus et Doctorum Virorum Libellis criticis, iterum recensuit, Sec- 
tiones majores et minores Eusebii, Euthalii, et Andres Cesariensis notavit, primum 
quoque nunc Lectiones Ecclesiasticas, ex usu Greece Ecclesie designavit, ac Syn- 
axaria Evangeliarii et Praxapostoli addidit, et Criticis interpositis Animadver- 
sionibus edidit Christianus Fridericus Marraar. Vol. I. Witteberge, 1803; 
Vol. 11. Curie Variscorum, 1806 ; Vol. III. Ronneburgi, 1807. 8vo. 

In this second edition of Matthzxi’s Greek Testament, the critical annotations are placed at 


the end of the volume; some various readings are at the foot of each page. Matthazi is very 
severe on the editorial labours of Dr. Griesbach. 


25. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. The New Testament, collated with the most approved 
manuscripts ; with select notes in English, critical and explanatory, and reterences 
to those authors who have best illustrated the sacred writings. By Edward Har- 
woop, D.D. London, 1776, 2 vols. 12mo.; 1784, 2 vols. 12mo. 


“This edition,” says the learned annotator of Michaelis, “is certainly entitled to a place 
among the critical editions of the Greek Testament, though it is not accompanied with various 
ἜΤ 2 ; 
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readings: for, though Dr. Harwood has adopted the common text as the basis of his own, he 
has made critical corrections wherever the received reading appeared to him to be erroneous. 
The manuscripts, which he has generally followed when he departs from the common text, are 
the Cantabrigiensis in the Gospels and Acts, and the Claromontanus in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 
These Dr. Harwood considered as approaching the nearest of any manuscripts now known in 
the world to the original text of the sacred records. “It is not improbable that this edition 
contains more of the ancient and genuine text of the Greek Testament than those which are 
in common use: but as no single manuscript, however ancient and venerable, is entitled to 
such a preference as to exclude the rest, and no critic of the present age can adopt a new read- 
ing, unless the general evidence be produced, and the preponderancy in its favour distinctly 
shown, the learned and ingenious editor has in some measure defeated his own object, and 
rendered his labours less applicable to the purposes of sacred criticism.” (Bishop Marsh’s 
Michaelis, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 884, 885.) At the end of the second volume there is a catalogue 
of the principal editions of the Greek Testament, and a list of the most esteemed commentators 
and critics. The work is very neatly printed: and under the Greek text are short critical notes 
in English, chiefly relating to classical illustrations of Scripture. In the list of commentators 
and critics, those are most commended by Dr. Harwood who favour the Socinian scheme, to 
which he was strongly attached, and he therefore admitted or rejected a variety of readings, 
according as they favour or oppose the Socinian doctrine. 


26. Novum Testamentum Grecum ἃ Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in 
Bibliothecé Musei Britannici asservatur, descriptum ἃ Carolo Godofredo Wo1ps. 
Londini, 1786. Folio. 


See an account of this edition in page 678. No. 1. supra, among the fac-simile editions of 
manuscripts containing the New Testament. 


27. Novum Testamentum Grecum, ad Codicem Vindobonensem τοὺ ex- 
pressum: Varietatem Lectionis addidit Franciscus Carolus Atrer. 1786, 1787. 
2 vols. 8Vvo. 7 

This edition differs entirely from those of Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach. “The text of this 
edition is neither the common text nor a revision of it, but a mere copy from a single manu- 
script, and that not a very ancient one (the Codex Lambecii I.), in the imperial library at 
Vienna. ‘The various readings, which are not arranged as in other editions, but printed in 
separate parcels as made by the collator, are likewise described from Greek manuscripts in the 
imperial library; and the whole collection was augmented by extracts from the Coptic, Scla- 
vonian, and Latin versions, which are also printed in the same indigested manner as the Greek 
readings. Alter’s edition therefore contains mere materials for future uses.” (Bp. Marsh’s 
Lectures, part ii. p. 32. [ed. 1842, p. 143.]) Where the editor has discovered manifest errata 
in the Vienna manuscript, he has recourse to the text of Stephens’s edition of 1546.—See a 
more copious account of this edition in Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 880—882., where it is said that 
Alter’s edition is a work with which no one engaged in sacred criticism can dispense. [This 
opinion, however, was expressed Lefore Alter’s labours had been used by Griesbach, } 


28. Quatuor Evangelia, Grecé, cum Variantibus a textu Lectionibus Codd. 
Manuscriptorum Bibliothecz Vaticane ; Barberinz, Laurentiane, Vindobonensis, 
Escurialensis, Havniensis Regie ; quibus accedunt Lectiones Versionum Syrarum 
Veteris, Philoxeniane, et Hierosolymitanz, jussu et sumptibus regiis edidit An- 
dreas Brrcu. Havnie, 1788. Folio et 4to. 


This splendid and valuable work, containing only the four Gospels, is the result of the united 
labours of Professors Birch, Adler, and Moldenhawer, who for several years travelled into 
Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, at the expense of the King of Denmark, in order to 
examine and collate the precious remains of sacred antiquity. Birch collated all the Greek 
manuscripts quoted, except those in the library of the Escurial, which were collated by Molven- 
hawer. ‘The Syriac collations were made by Adler. A detailed account of these manuscripts 
is given in the Prolegomena; from which we learn that the manuscripts which passed under 
his inspection were very numerous. In the Vatican, forty were collated; in the Barberini 
library, ten; in other Roman libraries, seventeen; in the libraries at Florence and in other 
parts of Italy, thirty-eight; in the imperial library at Vienna, twelve; and in the royal library 
at Copenhagen, three. The text is from Robert Stephens’s edition of 1550; but the great 
value of this splendid work, and in which it surpasses all former editions, consists, first, in the 
very complete extracts which are given from the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, described above, 
Ῥ. 158. seq.; and, secondly, in the extracts from the Versio Syra Hierosolymitana, which is 
remarkable for its agreement with the Codex Bez, where it is wholly unsupported by any 
other authority; a circumstance which shows the value and antiquity, not so much of the 
manuscripts themselves, as of the text which they contain. 

In 1798, Professor Birch published, at Copenhagen, a collection of various readings to the 
Acts and Epistles, drawn from the same sources; intituled Varia Lectiones ad textum Actorum 
Apostolorum, Epistolarum Catholicarum et Pauli, e Codd, Gracis MSS. Bibliothece Vaticane, 
Barbering, Augustinianorum Eremitarum Rome, Borgiane Velitris, Neapolitane Regie, Lauren- 
tintane, S. Marci Venetorum, Vindobonensis Casarea, et Hafniensis Regie, collecte et edite ab 
Andrea Birch, Theol. D. et Prof.; in 1800, he published Varie Lectiones ad Apocalypsin; and 
in 1801, Varia Lectiones ad Textum IV. Evangeliorum e Codd. MSS. iterum recognite et quam- 
plurimis accessionibus aucte ; all in 8yo., to the four Gospels. ‘The completion of the magnificent 
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edition of the Greek Testament, begun in 1788, was prevented by a calamitous fire at Copen- 
hagen, which consumed the royal printing-office, together with the beautiful types and paper, 
which had been procured from Italy for that purpose. 


29, XIII. Epistolarum Pauli Codex Gracus, summa fide et diligentia tran- 
scriptus et editus ἃ C. F. Marruar. Meissx, 1791, 1818; 4to. 


See a notice of this edition in p. 681. No. 7. supra, among the fac-simile editions of the 
manuscripts containing the New Testament. 


30. Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Acta Apostolorum 
complectens, quadratis literis, Greeco-Latinus. .... Kdidit .... notasque adjecit, 
Thomas Kipuine, §.T.P. Cantabrigie, 1793. 2 vols. folio. 


See an account of this edition in p. 681. No. 5. supra, among the fac-simile editions of 
manuscripts containing the New Testament. 


31. Novum Testamentum Grecé, Textum ad fidem Codicum Versionum et 
Patrum recensuit οὖ Lectionis Varietatem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Grizspacu. Lditio 
secunda. Londini et Hale Saxonum, 1796, 1806. 2 vols. large 8vo. 


Notwithstanding the different opinions entertained by some learned men relative to the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Griesbach’s system. of recensions or editions of manuscripts, all parties have united 
in commendation of the learning, diligence, and labour which he bestowed upon his arduous 
undertaking. 

Dr. Griesbach commenced his critical labours, first, by publishing at Halle, in 1774, the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, under the following title: Libri Historici Novi Testa- 
menti, Grece, Pars I. sistens Synopsin Evangeliorum Matthei, Marci, et Luce. Textum ad fidem 
Codd. Versionum et Patrum emendavit et lectionis varietatem adjecit Jo. Jac. Griesbach. (2d edit. 
Hale, 1797; 3d edit. Hale, 1809; 8vo.) Pars I. sistens Evangelium Johannis et Acta Aposto- 
lorum, Halz, 1775, 8vo. This edition was published as a manual or text-book for a course of 
lectures which Professor Griesbach was at that time dilivering at Jena, and in which he ex- 
plained the first three Evangelists synoptically, that is to say, by uniting together the three 
narrations of the same event. ‘The received text, which is adopted, is divided into one hundred 
and thirty-four sections, and is printed in three columns; and Griesbach indicated by various 
marks the alterations which he judged necessary to be made. The various readings, taken 
from the edition of Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein, were not chosen until they had undergone a 
very severe revision; but this edition also contained other lections, which the learned editor 
found in manuscripts, preserved in the British Museum at London, and also in the Royal Library 
at Paris. In 1775, Dr. Griesbach published the Apostolical Epistles and the Apocalypse, in a 
similar manner; but as many persons had expressed themselves dissatisfied with his synoptical 
arrangement of the historical books, he printed another edition of them in 1777, in the usual 
order. This volume forms the first part of his first edition, of which the Epistles and Revelation, 
printed in 1775, are considered as the second part. A few copies were struck off in 4to., which 
are both scarce and dear. This edition is of a very convenient and portable size, and was that 
principally used in the Universities of Germany. 

The first volume of the second edition appeared in 1796, in large octavo, with the imprint of 
Londini et Hule Sazxonum in the title-page; and the second with that of Hale Saxonum et 
Londini, on account of the expense of the paper of the fine copies having been munificently 
defrayed by his Grace the late Duke of Grafton, at that time Chancellor of the University of» 
Cambridge. These are most beautiful books, and are now only procurable at a very high price, 
though, through his Grace’s liberality, they were originally sold, we believe, at twelve or four- 
teen shillings per volume. Fifty copies were struck off in large paper in quarto. But the whole 
of these two volumes was printed at Jena, under Griesbach’s own eye. In addition to the 
various readings exhibited in Griesbach’s first edition, he collated the Latin Versions, published 
by Sabatier and Blanchini; and corrected mistakes made by Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein, in 
their quotations from the oriental versions. He also inserted the principal readings collected 
by Matthzi, Birch, and Alter ;. together with extracts from the two Woltenbiittel manuscripts 
published by Knittel, and the readings of the Sahidic [Thebaic] version, furnished by Woide, 
Georgi, and Minter. Of the Armenian version a collation was made for him by Bredenkampf, 
of Bremen: and the Sclavonic version was collated for him by Dobrowsky at Prague. 

‘Lhe first volume contains the four Gospels. To these are prefixed copious prolegomena, ex- 
hibiting a critical history of the printed text, a catalogue of all the manuscripts from which 
various readings are quoted, and an account of the method pursued by Griesbach in executing 
this second edition, together with the principal rules for judging of various readings. The text 
is printed in two columns, the numbers of the verses being placed in the margin, below which 
are the various lections. 

The second volume contains the remaining books of the New Testament, which is preceded 
by an introcuctien or preface, accounting for the delay of its appearance, and an account of the 
manuscripts consulted for that volume. At the end are forty pages, separately numbered, con- 
sisting of a Diatribe on the disputed clause relative to the three witnesses in 1 John v. 7, 8.» 
and of additional various readings to the Acts of the Apostles, and St. Paul’s Epistles, with two 
pages of corrections. Griesbach’s second edition was republished at London in 1809, in two 
elegant 8vo. volumes; one, printed by Mr. Collingwood of Oxford, and the other by Mr. R. 
Taylor, of London; the text is printed in long lines, and the notes in columns, and Griesbach’s 
addenda of various readings are inserted in their proper places. A very few inaccuracies have 
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been discovered in these insertions, which perhaps could hardly be avoided in a work of such 
minuteness. ‘This edition, which consisted of one thousand copies, having been exhausted, a 
second London edition issued from the press of Messrs. ἢ. & A. Taylor, in two volumes, 8yo. 
1818. It is executed in the same handsome form as before, and possesses some advantages even 
over Griesbach’s own second edition. In the first place, the addenda of various lections above 
noticed have been newly collated, and inserted in their various places with great accuracy. 
Secondly, the reading of Acts xx. 28. in the Vatican manuscript (which Griesbach could not give, 
in consequence of Professor Birch, who collated it, having lost or mislaid his memorandum of that 
particular text) is here printed from a transcript obtained by Mr. R. Taylor from the keeper of the 
Vatican library. The reading of the clause in question, in the Codex Vaticanus, is thus deter- 
mined to be conformable to the lection of the Textus Receptus, viz. Vv Exxancicey του Θεου, the 
Church of God. And, lastly, as Griesbach, in his Leipsic edition of 1805, preferred some read- 
ings different from those adopted in that of Halle, 1796—1806, a Synoptical Table is given, 
indicating such differences, Bishop Marsh has given a high character of the labours of Dr. 
Griesbach, in his Divinity Lectures, part ii. pp. 44, 45. [Ed. 1842, pp. 155, 156.] Strictures on 
them may be seen in the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s Supplement to the authorised English version 
of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 9—16. 


To complete Griesbach’s edition of the New Testament there should be added 
the following publications : — 

1. Cure in Historiam Textus Greci Epistolarum Paulinarum. Jens, 1774, 4to. 

2 Symbol Critic, ad supplendas et corrigendas variarum N. T. Lectionum Collectiones. 
Accedit multorum N. T. Codicum Gracorum Descriptio et Examen, Halzx, 1785, 1793, 2 vols. 
small 8vo. 

8. Commentarius Criticus in Textum Grecum Novi Testamenti. Particula prima, Jenz, 
1798. Partieula secunda, Jena, 1811. 


32. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Ex Recensione Jo. Jac. GriesBacuit, cum 
selecta Lectionis Varietate. Lipsiv, 1803—1807. 4 vols. imperial 4to. or folio. 


This is a most sumptuous edition; the text is formed chiefly on that of Griesbach’s second 
edition, and on that of Knappe, noticed in p. 696. No. 36. infra. The type is large and clear; the 
paper beautiful and glossy ; at the foot of the page are some select various readings; and each 
yolume is decorated with an exquisitely engraved frontispiece. 


33. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Ex Recensione Jo. Jac. GriesBpacun, cum 
selecta Lectionum Varietate. 2 vols. small 8vo. Lipsiz, 1805. A new Edition, 
1825 [very incorrect], also in 2 vols. 8vo.; Cambridge (New England), 1809, 
2 vols, 8vo.; Glasgue#, 1817, 18mo.; Philadelphia, 1822, 12mo.; Londini, 1829, 
18mo., and 1841, 12mo. 

The Leipsice edition of 1805 contains the text, together with a selection of the principal 
various readings, and an extract from the Prolegomena of the second edition. It is very neatly 
printed, and forms a valuable manual for constant reference. This was the edition chiefly 
used in the universities of Germany. The Anglo-American edition, printed at Cambridge, is 
handsomely executed; and the typography of the large-paper copies is very beautiful. The 
reprints at Glasgow, Philadelphia, and London, are also neatly executed; and the London 
edition, published in 1841, is beautifully and accurately printed by the editors, Messrs Richard 
and J. E. Taylor, from the Leipsic editions of 1805 and 1825. 


34. Novum Testamentum Grect. Textum ad Fidem Codicum Versionum et 
Patrum recensuit, et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach. Volu- 
men I., Quatuor Evangelia complectens. Editionem tertiam emendatam et auctam 
curavit 1). David Scuutz. Berolini, 1827. 8vo. [No more published.] 


A new edition of Dr. Griesbach’s revision of the Greek text of the Gospels having become 
necessary, the task of editing it, with such additional various readings as have been dis- 
covered since the date of that distinguished critic’s last labours, was confided to Dr. Schulz, who 
has executed it in the following manner t— 

In the first place, he procured and collated the various printed books of which Griesbach 
had made use in preparing his edition, as well as the various critical materials which the 
researches of learned men had discovered within the last thirty years; that is, from the date 
of the first volume of his second edition, in 1796. Dr. Schulz then proceeded to correct all the 
typographical errors he had detected; and he expunged a great number of stops, especially 
commas, which (he states) had been unnecessarily. introduced by modern editors, and which in 
many instances only tended to obscure the sacred text. He has also deviated in very many 
places from the received mode of placing certain accents, and has made various improvements 
in the spelling of certain words. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, Dr. Schulz examined anew the principal au- 
thorities cited by Griesbach, to which he could procure access, and noticed in what respects 
they differed from the notation of former editors. He then inserted readings from some new 
manuscripts and versions, which had hitherto been either little known or altogether neglected. 
More particularly he examined anew, - 

1, Lhe Alexandrian Manuscript of the New Testament edited by Dr. Woide, the Cambridge 
Manuscript edited by Dr. Kipling, and the Latin Manuscripts edited by Sabatier and Blanchini; 
to which he added a collation of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus from the papers of Dr. Bentley, 
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printed at Oxford in 1799, in the Appendix to Dr. Woide’s edition of the Alexandrian MS., 
which was unknown to Griesbach, and which in many instances differs from Dr. Birch’s readings 
collected from the same manuscript. 

2. Dr. Barrett’s splendid fac-simile of the Codex Rescriptus of part of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
published at Dublin in 1801, and here noted by the letter Z. 

3. The entire collation of the Codex Cyprius, made and described by Dr. Augustine Scholz, 
and printed in pp. 80—90. of his Cure Critice in Historiam Teaxtus IV. Evangeliorum, but very 
inaccurately, in consequence of Dr. S.’s absence on his biblico-critical travels, so that he could 
not personally edit his collation of the Codex Cyprius. (Scholzii Nov. Test. vol. i. p. xl.) The 
possessor of Dr. Schulz’s edition of the Greek Testament must therefore place no dependence 
upon the readings of the Codex Cyprius as exhibited by him. Further, he has selected from 
Dr. Scholz’s Biblische-Kritische Reise (Biblico-critical Travels) the various readings contained 
in certain MSS. preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, which he has noted by the numbers 
240, 241, 242, 243, and 244. To these are added principal various readings from, 

4. The Codex Rehdigeranus, containing a Latin Ante-Hieronymian Version of the four 
Gospels, written in the seventh or eighth century, which the editor had himself transcribed in 
the year 1813. 

5. The Codex Messanensis I. of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, in quarto, inspected by 
Miinter; of which an account is given in Dr. Birch’s Prolegomena ad Varr. Lectt. Evv. v. 
Xciii. et seg. This MS. is numbered 237. by Dr. Schulz. 

6. The Codex Syracusanus in the Landolini Library, which was also inspected by Dr. Miinter, 
and which is described by Birch, p. xcvi. et seg. This is numbered 238. 

7. The Berlin Manuscript ofthe four Gospels, of the eleventh century, of which a description 
was published by Pappelbaum in 1823. It is numbered 239. 

8. The Codex Gronovianus 131., a manuscript of the four Gospels collated by Dermout in his 
Collectanea Critica in Novum Testamentum, part i. (Lugd. Bat. 1825) ; this is numbered 245. 

9. The Codex Meermannianus, containing the four Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
of James, Peter, 1 John, and a fragment of the Epistle to the Romans, also collated by Dermout : 
this is numbered 246, 

10. The readings of the Gothic Version from Zahn’s correct edition published in 1805, and 
the new readings contained in the fragments of this version first published by Mai in 1819, 
together with the fragments of the Sahidic [Thebaic] Version published in the Appendix to 
Woide’s fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus, and the fragments of the Basmurico-Coptic 
Version edited by Engelbreth in 1811. 

Dr. Schulz has also enriched his edition with many valuable notes relative to the Syriac, 
Arabic, Persian, and Ethiopic versions, written by C. Benedict Michaelis, in his own copy of 
Kiister’s edition of the New Testament, which is now deposited in the Library of the Orphan 
House at Halle. Further, Dr. 5. had constantly open before him the more valuable critical 
editions of the New Testament, as well as other works which might afford him any assistance, 
including the editions of Stephens, Mill, Wetstein, Birch, Matthzi (two editions), and Knappe, 
and also Griesbach’s edition printed at Leipsic in 1805, which differs from his own second edition 
in very many respects; but which exhibits that form and condition of the sacred text, which 
in his latter years and maturest judgment Dr. Griesbach deemed to be true and correct. The 
readings peculiar to these later editions have been diligently noted. 

The Symbolz Critica and other works of Griesbach mentioned in page 694., together with the 
critical publications of Gersdorf, Bode, Bowyer, Valckenaer, and Wassenberg, were in like 
manner constantly at hand; and in doubtful or more important cases, the best editions of the 
most valuable of the Fathers were consulted. ‘ 

The typographical execution of this edition is much more neat and commodious than that of 
Griesbach’s second edition. ‘There, the text was printed in two columns, and the notes were 
printed in a mass in long lines, with the notation of chapters and verses in the margin, which 
rendered it perplexing to the eye to compare the various readings therein contained. In Dr. 
Schulz’s third edition the text is printed in long lines, and the notes are very distinctly exhi- 
bited in two columns, each note forming a distinct paragraph. The convenience, thus afforded, 
in consulting the work, is very great. Besides the editor’s preface, and the corrected preface of 
Griesbach (which is enlarged in the catalogue of MSS.), the volume now published contains the 
four Gospels: at the end there are eighteen closely-printed pages of addenda, which ought to be 
carefully transcribed and inserted in their proper places before the book can be advantageously 
consulted: these addenda have principally been caused by the acquisition of many hundreds of 
various readings, obtained from M. Dermout’s Collectanea Critica in Novum Testamentum (of 
which an account will be found in a subsequent page), and which did not come into Dr. Schulz’s 
possession until after the present volume was finished. Such additions are unavoidable in a 
work embracing so many iheasend minute references and figures, and every candid scholar will 
readily extend to such a laborious undertaking as the present, the liberal apology offered by 
Bishop Marsh for Wetstein:—“ That mistakes and oversights are discoverable in the work, 
detracts not from its general merits. No work is without them, and least of all can consum- 
mate accuracy be expected where so many causes never ceased to operate.” (Bp. Marsh’s 
Divinity Lectures, part ii. p. 23. [ed. 1842, p. 134.]) The second volume was to have contained 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, but it was discontinued, not in consequence of the death of 
the learned editor, but rather from bibliopolic reasons. 


34.* Two ingenious attempts have been made to exhibit in English, and for the 
benefit of English readers, the results of Griesbach’s critical labours on the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, by publishing the text of the authorised English 
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version, altered or amended according to the judgment of that eminent critic, 
viz. : 


1. The New Testament in the common Version, conformed to Griesbach’s 
Standard Greek Text. [By J. G. Paurrey, D.D.] Boston [Massachussets], 
1830. 12mo. 


In this edition, the text of our authorised English version is reprinted without note or com- 
ment: and the words are in no case altered, except where a change in the original Greek 
required it, — that is, in conformity to the emendations ef the Greek text made by Dr. Gries- 
bach. In the translations which the editor has introduced, to correspond with the amended 
Greek, he states that, “It has been his careful endeavour to imitate the style of the received 
version, and no one has been admitted without study and consideration.” [ Preface, p. viii.] 
From an examination of different parts of Dr. Palfrey’s volume, the writer of these pages is 
enabled to state that he has not observed any departure from the principles by which Dr. P. 
professes to have been guided. 


2. The New Testament, translated from Griesbach’s Text. By Samuel Suarre. 
London, 1840. 12mo. [Second Edition, 1844. Further corrections, January 
1849. <A Third Edition, 1856.] , 


In rendering the Greek Text into English, the translator professes to have made no change 
from our authorised version merely for the sake of changing; “ being well aware how much 
every new word grates upon the ear that is accustomed to its beautiful simplicity. His aim” 
(he states) “has been, to give the meaning and idiom of the corrected Greek text as far as pos- 
sible in the well-known words of that version.” Mr. Sharpe’s work “sometimes improves 
upon, sometimes falls below, the authorised version.” (Eclectic Review, New Series, vol. viii. 
p. 487.) The Songs of Zechariah, of the Virgin Mary, and of Simeon, are judiciously printed 
in the hemistich form, according to the laws of Hebrew Poetry. ‘The translator seems to have 
had a definite object (though not avowed in his Preface), namely, to oppose the doctrines of 
the Godhead and atonement of Christ. 11 


35. Evangelium secundum Mattheum, ex Codice Rescripto in Bibliotheca 
Collegii SSa. Trinitatis juxta Dublin: Descriptum Opera et Studio Johannis 
Barrett, 8.T.P.....Dublini, 1801. 4to. 


See an account of this edition in p. 682. No. 8. supra, among the fac-simile editions of manu- 
scripts containing the New Testament. 


36. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Recognovit atque insigniores lectionum 
varietates et argumentorum notationes subjecit Geo. Christianus KNapprus. 
Hale, 1797, 8vo. ; 2d edit. 1813, 2 vols. 8vo.; and numerous subsequent reprints, 
all in 2 vols. small 8vo.; Londini, 1824, 2 vols. in one, 8vo. 


In this edition of the New Testament, which received the warm approbation of Griesbach 
in his preface to the splendid edition above noticed, Dr. Knappe has availed himself of Gries- 
bach’s labours; and has admitted into the text not only those readings which the latter con~ 
sidered to be of undoubted authority, but likewise some others which Dr. K. himself regarded 
as such, but without distinguishing either of them. Such words, also, as it might on the 
same grounds ‘be thought right to exclude from the text, as not originally belonging to it, are 
here inclosed im brackets, partly of the common kind, and partly formed on purpose for this 
edition. The most probable readings are marked with an asterisk: to all of them the word 
alii is prefixed, in ‘order to distinguish them from the rest of these lections, which in reality are 
those in which the exegetical student is chiefly interested. Great attention is paid to typo- 
graphical and grammatical accuracy, to the accents, and to the punctuation, which differ in 
this edition from ‘those of Leusden or Gerard von Maestricht in more than three hundred places. 
Very useful summaries are likewise added under the text. The second impression, published 
in two volumes, in 1818, is very neatly printed, and is corrected throughout. In editing it, 
Dr. K. has availed himself of Griesbach’s second volume, which was not published when his 
first edition appeared. The third edition is a neat reprint of the second, of which the London 
edition is also a reprint. The fourth edition is revised with great care, and the additions at 
the end are arranged in a more convenient form. Dr. Knappe’s edition has obtained a large 
measure of public approbation. 


37. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. The New Testament in Greek, according to the 
Text of Mill and Stephens, and the Arrangement of Mr. Reeves’s Bible. {Edited 
by John Reeves, Esq.] London, 1803. 8vo. 


This edition is printed with singular neatness, 


38. Novum Testamentum Greece, ex Recensione Griesbachii, nova Latina ver- 
sione illustratum, indice brevi prwecipuz lectionum et interpretationum diversitatis 


1 [Another revision of the English version with Griesbach’s text was also published in 1840 
* by a Layman,” the late Mr, Edgar Taylor. ] 
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instructum, edidit Henricus Augustus Scuorr. Lipsiz, 1805; Editio secunda, 
1811; Editio tertia, 1825. 8vo. Editio quarta novis curis adornata, 1839. 8vo. 

The text is formed after that of Griesbach; under it are printed the most important various 
readings, together with very concise notes. The Latin version in the third edition professes to 
be so much corrected, as to be in effect a new translation, and in the fourth edition the work 
has been further revised and corrected: many of its interpretations and notes, however, are in 
the worst style of German neologism. 


39. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Lectiones Variantes, Griesbachii judicio, iis 
quas textus receptus exhibet anteponendas vel zquiparandas, adjecit Josephus 
Waite, §.T.P., Linguarum Heb. et Arab. in Academia Oxoniensi Professor. 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1808. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

This is a very neat and accurate edition. The Textus Receptus is adopted; and Professor 
White has contrived to exhibit in a very intelligible form—1. Those readings which in Gries- 
bach’s opinion ought, either certainly or probably, to be removed from the received text; 2. 
Those various readings which the same editor judged either preferable or equal to those of the 
received text; and, 8. Those additions which, on the authority of manuscripts, Griesbach con- 
siders as fit to be admitted into the text. ‘“ An intermediate advantage to be derived from an 
edition thus marked is pointed out by the learned editor at the conclusion of his short preface ; 
viz. that it may thus be seen at once by every one, how very little, after all the labours of 
learned men, and the collation of so many manuscripts and versions, is liable to just objection 
in the received text.” (British Critic, vol. xxxiv. (0. 5.) p. 386.) 


40. Novum Testamentum Grecum; juxta exemplar Wetstenii, Glasouz, et 
J. J. Griesbachii, Hale impressum: accedunt Prolegomena in Evangelia, in Acta, 
et in Epistolas Apostolorum. Accurante Gulielmo Whitfield Daxins. Editio 


Stereotypa, Londini, 1808, royal 8vo. Numerous subsequent editions are in 
12mo. 


41. Novum Testamentum Grecum et Latinum, secundim curam Leusdenii et 
Griesbachii, editum ab A. H. Arrron. Lugduni Batavorum, 1809. 18mo. 

A neat impression, into the text of which the editor has introduced most of Griesbach’s 
emendations. 

42. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH. Le Nouveau Testament Grec. Nouvelle Edition, 
publiée par F. Gamtxarp, M[inistre] D[u] S[aint] E[vangile.] Genéve, 1813. 
2 tomes, 12mo. 

This edition contains the Textus Receptus printed in paragraphs, 


43. Testamentum Novum Grecé, ad fidem Recensionis Schoettgeniane ; addita 
ex Griesbachii apparatu Lectionis varietate precipuze. Upsale, 1820. 8vo. 


A reprint of Schoettgenius’s text, which has been noticed in p. 24. No. 19., with the addition 
of select various readings from Griesbach. 


44, Novum Testamentum Grecé. Ad fidem optimorum librorum recensuit 
Augustus Heinricus Tirrmannus. Lipsiz, 1820. 18mo. 


The text of the edition in 18mo. is a corrected one; that is, Professor Tittmann has inserted 
in it such various readings as are in his judgment preferable to those commonly received, and 
which have been approved by the most eminent critics; and he has printed an index of the 
altered passages at the end of the volume. Its portability, in addition to its intrinsic excellence, 
is no mean recommendation of it to students of the New Testament; the Greek characters, 
though small, being very distinctly and neatly stereotyped. The 8vo. edition of the same text 
is beautifully stereotyped. There are copies of both editions on fine paper, 


45. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Manuale. Glasgue, ex Prelo 
Academico: impensis Rivingtons et Cochran, Londini, 1821. 32mo. 

This edition contains the Greek text only: it follows the text of Aitton, except in a few 
instances, in which the received readings are supported by the best authorities, and conse- 
quently are most to be preferred. This edition is beautifully printed on the finest blue tinted 
writing-paper: it was read six TIMES, with the utmost care, in passing through the press, and 
will be found to be unusually accurate. No contractions are used. 


46. Novum Testamentum Greco-Latinum. Vulgata Interpretatione Latina 
Editionis Clementis VIII. Greco Textui ad Editionem Complutensem diligen- 
tissime expresso e regione opposita. Studio et curd Petri Aloysii Gratz. Tu- 
binge, 1821, Editio nova, 1828. 2 tomis 8vo. The second impression is the 
most correct. 

An edition which is not of very common occurrence in this country. The first part or volume 
contains the four Gospels; the second, the remaining Books of the New Testament. The Greek 
text is a reprint of that in the Complutensian Polyglott, with the exception of the contractions, 


and the correction of some orthographic errors. This has been so diligently compared in the 
ast edition, that this impression may be regarded as all but faultless. Opposite to the Greek 
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text is the Latin Vulgate Version, according to the Clementine Recension. The punctuation 
has also received great attention from the editor, who expresses in his preface a deep sense of 
its importance. Some of his Changes in the punctuation suggest new modes of interpretation : 

of these the most important are Rom. xi. 8., where the parenthesis is removed, and Luke vi. 9. 

where a note of interrogation is inserted after τί. At the foot of each page are exhibited various 

readings, from Robert Stephens’s third edition, printed in 1550; from Matthzi’s critical edition, 

and from Griesbach’s last edition. ΤῸ the labours of these editors Professor Gratz pays a brief: 
but high tribute of commendation; and in critical decisions he generally coincides with Gries- 

bach, though occasionally he adopts the suggestions of Matthzi, particularly in relation to the 

text of the Apocalypse. In order to ensure correctness, the proof-sheets were repeatedly read 

by the editor and his friends. After the editor’s preface, follow the preface of Jerome on the 

four Gospels, addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, and Pope Clement VIII.’s preface to his 

edition of the Latin Vulgate Bible: together with a synopsis of the four Gospels, and parallel 

passages. ‘The frequent appeals made to the Complutensian text, and the extreme rarity of 
that Polyglott, concur to render this very neatly printed edition by Professor Gratz an accept- 

able present to the Biblical critic. 


47. Novum Testamentum. Textum Grecum Griesbachii et Knappii denud 
recognovit, Delectu Varietatum Lectionis Testimoniis confirmatarum, Adnotatione 
cim Critica tim Exegeticé et Indicibus Historico et Geographico, Vocum Gre- 
carum Infrequentiorum et Subsidiorum Criticorum Exegeticorumque, instruxit 
Joannes Severinus VaTeEr, Theol. Doct. et Prof. Hal. Halis Saxonum, 1824. 8vo. 


In this neatly printed edition of the Greek Testament, the text of each book or epistle is 
exhibited in continuous paragraphs, with the numbers of the chapters and verses in the margin, 
for the convenience of reference; and in the Gospels the parallel passages are also referred to 
in the margin. The punctuation of the text is frequently improved. Below the text are ex- 
hibited, in long lines, the principal various readings, divested of Griesbach’s stenographic 
marks, with the authorities on which they rest; and beneath them, in two columns, are brief 
but satisfactory exegetical notes on passages which are really difficult. Four indexes are sub- 
joined, viz.—1. Historical and Geographical, of the Names of Persons and Places occurring in 
the New Testament; 2. Of the more difficult and uncommon Greek words; 3. Of the Manu- 
scripts and other critical aids for determining various readings; and, 4. Of Exegetical or 
Expository Aids, comprising a list of the best commentaries on particular books, chapters, and 
verses. .... The book is printed on two papers—one inferior, which is bad enough; the 
other on a better sort of paper, which is both easy to read, and pleasant to the eye. (Universal 
Review, vol. ii. pp. 683, 684.) 


48. ‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum, curante Jo. Fr. Borssonapr. 
Parisiis, 1824. 2 tomis, 18mo. 


In this beautifully and accurately printed edition of the Greek Text, Professor Boissonade 
states, that he followed the best copies, particularly that of Dr. Griesbach; yet not so servilely, 
but that he has availed himself of the judgment of other critics, and especially of the Vulgate 
Latin Version. The value of this edition, considered as a critical one, is much diminished by 
the total omission of any notes, to apprise the reader when the editor has departed from the re- 
ceived text, as also on what authority he has adopted particular readings. To specify two or three 
instances :— On the authority of Griesbach, he omits the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Matt. vi. 13. On the same authority, in Acts xx. 28. he reads τὴν ἐκκλησίαν τοῦ Kugiov, Church of 
the Lord, instead of τοῦ Θεοῦ, of God. So also, in 1 Tim. iii. 16. he reads ὃ ἐφανερώθη, which (mys- 
tery) was manifested, instead of Θεός, God. But the much disputed clause in 1 John v. 7. is 
printed, as in the Complutensian and other editions, without any intimation that its genuine- 
ness has been denied, although that clause is omitted in Griesbach’s edition, and is now gene- 
rally considered to be spurious. 


49. Ἧ KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Textui anté Gries- 
bachium vulgo recepto additur Lectionum Variantium earum pracipue, que a 
Griesbachio potiores censentur, Delectus. Basilew, 1825. 2 tomis, 8vo. 

This very neat edition may occasionally be met with. The text is reprinted from an edition 
of the Greek Testament, edited at Basle by Andrew Birr, in 1749; who added a copious selec- 
tion of parallel passages. ‘The preface to the present edition is signed with the initial letters 
J.H. Whoever the editor may be, he has in many passages improved the punctuation, as well 
as the selection of parallel texts. Those various readings of Griesbach’s which affect the sense 
are retained; and the editor has sometimes vindicated the ordinary Greek text against the 
proposed alterations of that critic. The Epistle of Jude is placed immediately after St. Peter’s 
second Epistle, on account of the similarity of its subject. The passages cited from the Old 
Testament are exhibited in a very distinct form. 

50. Novum Testamentum Grecé et Latinég, expressum ad binas editiones a 
Leone X. approbatas, Complutensem scilicet et Erasmi Roterodami. Addite sunt 
aliarum novissimarum Recensionum Variantes Lectiones Greece, und cum Vulgata 
Latina Editionis Clementine, ad exemplar ex Typographia Apostolicé Vaticana 
Rome, 1592, correctis corrigendis ex Indicibus Correctoriis ibidem editis, neenon, 
cum additis Lectionibus ex Vaticanis Editionibus Latinis, de annis 1590, 1592. 
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1593, 1598, Variantibus; adpositisque locis parallelis. Studio et curd Leandri 
VanEss. Tubinge, 1827. 8vo. 


The revised texts, consulted by Dr. Van Ess for this edition of the Greek Testament, are, the 
original Complutensian, the five editions of Erasmus, Robert Stephens’s edition, printed at 
Paris in 1546, with the preface O mirificam, ὅθ, Matthzi’s second edition, published at Wit- 
temberg in 1803—1807, and Griesbach’s manual edition, published at Leipzig in 1805, with 
select various readings. The following is the plan followed by Dr. Van Ess in the Greek text 
of his edition ; — 

1. The text adopted is fundamentally that of Erasmus’s fifth edition; and it is preferably 
retained in all those places where the revisions above enumerated vary from that edition. 

2. Where the text of the Complutensian and Erasmus’s fifth edition agrees (as most fre- 
quently is the case) the text alone is uniformly adopted. 

3. Where these two texts differ, that reading of one or other of them is retained, which is 
supported by the authority of Griesbach’s text. 

4, All the readings of the five recensions above enumerated, which vary from the text of 
Van Ess’s edition, are placed in notes at the foot of the page: and where no various reading is 
specified, the texts of the several editions uniformly agree. 

The Latin text of the Vulgate is printed opposite to the Greek, on each page, according to 
the edition printed at the Vatican press at Rome, in 1592, with the requisite corrections from 
the Roman “Index Correctorius,” References to parallel passages are added in the notes, 
together with the various readings from the editions of the Latin Vulgate printed at the same 
press in the years 1590, 1592, 1593, and 1598. 

The ordinary divisions of chapters and verses are retained; but there are no summaries or 
tables of contents. ‘The critical execution of this neatly printed edition has not received due 
attention. ‘“ Besides the errors in accentuation, which are very numerous, there are many 
others servilely transcribed from Gratz’s first edition, which have since been corrected; and 
not a few typographical mistakes of the Complutensian Polyglott are enumerated here as 
various readings.” (Biblical Repertory, vol. v. p. 137. Princeton, New Jersey, 1829.) 


51. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum. Accedunt Parallela 8. Scrip- 
turze Loca, necnon Vetus Capitulorum Notatio, et Canones Eusebii. Oxonii, e 
Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1828; Editio altera, 1830; royal 18mo. 


For this very commodious edition of the Greek Testament, junior biblical students (for whose 
use it is especially designed) are indebted to the Right Rev. Charles Luoyp, D.D. Bishop 
of Oxford. The plan of it is as follows: — 

The text, which is that of Dr. Mill, is printed in paragraphs, with the division into sections 
[in general| and the punctuation of John Albert Bengel: the numbers of the chapters and - 
verses are placed in the margin on the left of each page, in which are inserted the “εφαλαιώ or 
chapters found in ancient manuscripts, of which an account is given above, pp. 30, 31. 
These are printed from Kuster’s edition of the Greek Testament, for the convenience of those 
who may wish to consult manuscripts for particular passages of the New Testament. In 
the other margin there are printed select but highly valuable Parallel References to Scripture, 
according to the edition of Courcelles (or Curcellzus). The Epistle to Carpianus and the 
canons of Eusebius (of which an account is given, pp. 30, 31.) are prefixed, for the purpose of 
enabling any one who may be so disposed, to compile for himself a harmony of the four Gospels. 


52. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecé, secundum editiones 
probatissimas expressum; cum Ariz Montani Interpretatione Latina. Curante 
Carolo Christiano Leutscn. Lipsiz, 1828. 8vo. 


A neat reprint of the Greek text, after that of Dr. Knappe’s critical editions, with the Latin 
version of Arias Montanus, which from its general fidelity is held in high estimation by Pro- 
testants and Romanists. The Greek text and the Latin translation are printed in columns on 
each page: the ordinary divisions of chapters and verses are retained. 


53. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Londini, impensis G. Pickering, 1828, 48mo. 


This is the first Greek Testament printed in England with diamond type; and it is also the 
smallest in point of size which has ever been printed. The matrices, from which the types 
were cast, were cut by Mr. Caslon. The text is stated to be copied exactly from the Elzevir 
edition of 1624; and, in order to ensure the greater correctness, every proof sheet was critically 
examined EIGHT times. There is a frontispiece. engraved on steel, representing the Last 
Supper, after the celebrated picture by Leonardo da Vinci. 


54. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum ad Exemplar Millianum, cum 
emendationibus et lectionibus Griesbachii, preecipuis vocibus ellipticis, thematibus 
omnium yocum difficiliorum, atque locis scripture parallelis: studio et labore 
Gulielmi Greenrietp. Londini, 1829. 48mo. 


The Greek text of this beautifully executed pocket-edition of the New Testament is printed 
after Dr. Mill’s edition (No. 11. p. 688. supra) in columns, and with the usual divisions of 
chapters and verses. The critical emendations and various readings include the principal of 
those in Griesbach’s edition of 1805 (No. 33. p. 694. supra). These emendations and readings, 
together with the themes of the more difficult words, and a selection of really parallel passages, 
are all clearly exhibited in a column in the centre of each page. Such of Griesbach’s various 
readings as could not be inserted in the central column are printed in an appendix. Two neat 
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miniature maps, — one of Palestine, and another illustrating St. Paul’s Travels,— increase the 
utility of this very portable manual edition of the Greek Testament; as a companion to which, 
Mr. Greenfield published, in 1829, “The Polymicrian Lexicon to the New Testament,” also in 
48mo. “ Elegance and accuracy of typographical execution, and the extreme smallness of the 
volume, which renders it a curiosity, are but the least of its recommendations. The work does 
the highest honour to the editor’s fidelity, competent learning, and sound judgment.” (Eclectic 
Review, February, 1832, vol. vii. p. 160.) 


55. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH, sive Novum Testamentum Grecé; cui subjicitur 
Selectio copiosa Lectionum Variantium Emendationumque Griesbachii precipu- 
arum, necnon quamplurime Voces Elliptic: accurante Gulielmo Duncan. Edin- 
burgi, 1830. 12mo. 


A greatly improved edition of the Greek Testament first published at Edinburgh in 1811 
by Mr. Adam Dickson, with a small selection of various readings, for the use of the senior 
classes in schools. It was stereotyped in 1817, and was subsequently often reprinted. The 
text is, for the most part, that of Dr. Mill: at the foot of the pages are printed the prin- 
cipal elliptical words, collected from the publications of Bos, Leisner, and other eminent 
critics. In the text all the words and passages, absolutely rejected by Griesbach as spurious, 
are pointed out by inclosing them within brackets. The editor (Mr. Duncan) has annexed a 
copious selection of the most important of Griesbach’s various readings and emendations, which 
appears to have been made with great care. The typographical execution is very neat. 


56. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Textum ad fidem Testium Criticorum re- 
censuit, Lectionum Familias subjecit, e Gracis Codicibus Manuscriptis qui in 
Europe et Asie Bibliothecis reperiuntur fere omnibus, e Versionibus Antiquis, 
Conciliis, Sanctis Patribus et Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis quibuscunque, vel primo 
vel iterum collatis, Copias Criticas addidit, atque Conditionem horum Testium 
Criticorum, Historiamque Texttis Novi Testamenti in Prolegomenis fusius exposuit, 
preterea Synaxaria Codicum Parisiensium typis exscribenda curavit Dr. J. Martinus 
Augustinus Scnoxtz. Lipsiaw, 1830—36. 2 vols. 4to. 


The preceding copious title-page of this work will convey to the reader an idea of the plan 
adopted by the learned editor, Dr. J. M. A. Scholz, who devoted twelve years of incessant labour 
previously to the printing of his arduous work. In order to obtain materials, he visited in 
person the libraries of Paris, Vienna, Landshut, Munich, Berlin, Tréves, London, Geneva, Turin, 

‘lorence, Venice, Parma, Rome, Naples, of the Greek Monasteries at Jerusalem, of St. Saba, 
and the Isle of Patmos; and collated, either wholly or in part, all the manuscripts of the New 
Testament which are to be found in the libraries just enumerated (in Greek, Latin, Arabic, &c.), 
comparing them with the text of Griesbach. He also professes to have examined anew most of 
the ancient versions, as well as the passages cited from the New Testament in the writings of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church, and of succeeding ecclesiastical authors, and in the acts of 
councils. In addition to all which sources, he has availed himself of the printed collations of 
preceding critical editors of the Greek Testament. 

Vol. I. contains the Prolegomena and the four Gospels. The Prolegomena, which fill one 
hundred and seventy-two pages, comprise a critical history of the text of the New Testament, 
together with a copious history and critical estimate of all fhe sources of various readings con~ 
sulted by Professor Scholz, distinguishing the MSS. collated by others from those which he 
had himself collated for the first time, either wholly or in part. These MSS. form a total of 
six hundred and seventy-four; of which number three hundred and forty-three were collated 
by his predecessors in this department of sacred literature, — 286 of various portions of the New 
‘{estament, and 57 evangelisteria or lesson-books extracted from the four Gospels; and three 
hundred and thirty-one were for the first time collated by Dr. Scholz himself, viz. 210 MSS. of 

arts of the New Testament, and 121 evangelisteria. Of the theory of recension adopted by 

τ, S. in his Prolegomena, and in his Biblico-Critical Travels, and of the two classes οἱ instru- 
ments or documents to which he refers all the MSS. of the New Testament, an account is given 
above, pp. 94—103. To the Prolegomena succeed the four Gospels, which fill four hundred and 
fifty-two pages, separately numbered. The text, which is generally that called the textus 
receptus, is judiciously printed in paragraphs, with the numbers of chapters and verses placed 
in the side margin: not a word is professedly altered without the support of the most decisive tes- 
timonies. In the inner margin below the text are placed the families of readings, as Dr. Scholz 
terms them; that is the general readings found in the two great classes of manuscripts, viz. 
the Constantinopolitan, and the Alexandrine: and beneath these, in the lower margin, are 
given the more detailed specifications, which are very clearly and commodiously disposed in 
two columns, and in the following order: viz. 1. Manuscripts of the greatest antiquity, which 
are written in uncial or capital letters, —these are designated by the letters of the alphabet, 
from A to Z, and by the two Greek letters r and A; 2. Manuscripts written in cursive or 
ordinary Greek characters; 3. Evangelisteria (the references to these two classes of manu- 
scripts are by Arabic figures); 4. he readings found in the several ancient versions; and, 
5. The quotations found in the writings of the Fathers and other ecclesiastical authors and in 
the acts of councils. 

Vol. II. contains the text of the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, with 
the various readings, which are displayed in the same order as in the first volume. The Pro- 
legomena comprise an account of the manuscripts of those books, whether collated by previous 
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editors, or by himself; including some addenda to the Prolegomena of the first volume. An 
Appendix is subjoined, which treats on the additions prefixed and annexed to the manuscripts 
of the Acts and Epistles; and 2. On the Synaxaria and Menologia found in the manuscripts of 
the Acts and Epistles which are preserved at Paris. 


This is the most copious critical edition of the Greek Testament, with various readings, which 
has ever been published. It was not, however, received in Germany with that attention which 
it obtained in England. In reviewing Dr. Scholz’s labours, “it must not, however, be supposed 
that any large portion of them [i.e. the critical materials] has been carefully examined by this 
indefatigable editor; we ought rather to wonder that a private individual could do so much, 
than to murmur at the slight and cursory manner in which the great bulk of his documents 
has been inspected.” (Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s Supplement to the authorised English Version of 
the New Testament, p.17.) In pp.18—23., Mr. S. has given a copious criticism on Dr. Scholz’s 
labours, to which the reader is necessarily referred. [See also above, pp. 132, 133.: the mis- 
prints and inaccuracies of statement detract considerably from the use which might have been 
made of this edition considered as a storehouse of materials.] It was announced that Dr. 
Scholz was preparing a new edition of the Greek Testament, with a selection of the principal 
various readings, to be published in 8vo., an undertaking prevented by the death of the editor. 


57. Novum Testamentum Grecé, nova Versione Latina donatum, ad optimas 
recensiones expressum, selectis Variis Lectionibus perpetuoque singulorum libro- 
rum argumento instructum (addité III. Pauli ad Corinthios Epistola), edidit M. 
Fred. Aug. Adolph Naxzse. Lipsie, 1831. 8vo. 


In the arrangement of the Greek text of this edition, Dr. Naebe “ has chiefly followed the 
revision of Griesbach, consulting, however, the critical labours of Drs. Schulz and Scholz, and 
availing himself of not a few of the emendations proposed by Knappe, Schott, Vater, and 
Tittmann. He has also carefully corrected the punctuation throughout. In framing his Latin 
version, the editor acknowledges his obligations to the critical and exegetical commentaries 
and treatises of Grotius, Wetstein, Noesselt, Keil, Rosenmiiller, Kuinéel, Paulus, Pott, Borger, 
Heinrichs, Tittmann, Tholuck, Winer, Bretschneider, Fritzsche, and many others, and especially 
to the Latin versions of Castellio, Reichard, Schott, Thalemann, and Jaspis. His version” 
[ therefore, is an eclectic one: it] “is accurate, perspicuous, and concise; and though it pre- 
tends not to elegance of Latinity, it is nowhere barbarous or uncouth. The principal various 
readings only are given, which are best supported by critical testimonies; and the brief sum- 
maries of contents in the several chapters will be found a convenient aid to the student. In 
compiling them, M. Naebe has followed, sometimes Fritzsche, sometimes Knappe, sometimes 
Jaspis, sometimes Kichhorn, and sometimes Hug, according as one or other of these critics ap- 
peared to have treated the several subjects with the greatest accuracy. The third Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, which is here given in La Croze’s Latin version from the Armenian 
translation of the New Testament, is confessedly apocryphal, and of no use whatever to the 
Biblical student.” (Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. viii. p. 497.) 


58. Novum Testamentum Grecé, ex recensione Caroli Lacumanni. Berolini, 
1831. 12mo. 


The editor of this impression of the Greek Testament states that he has framed it upon the 
principles developed in Ullmann’s and Umbreit’s “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” 1830, 
pp. 817—845. Dr. Lachmann professes that he has in no instance followed his own judgment, 
but that he has restored the text as it was received by the Oriental Church in the first four 
centuries; and further, that wherever he could, he has given a preference to those readings 
which could be supported by the consent of the Italians and Africans. Wherever there was a 
discrepancy between all the authorities, he has indicated it partly in brackets, and partly in 
the margin. The Apostolic Epistles are given in a different order from that which is found in 
every other edition. After the Acts come the seven Catholic Epistles: these are followed by 
those written by St. Paul, in the following order, viz. Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus; 
the Apocalypse terminates the volume. At the end there are forty-three pages containing the 
reading of the Textus Receptus, which Lachmann had rejected from the text. The type of 
this edition, which has been several times reprinted, is very neat. This edition has been 
received in Germany with much deference. 


- 59. Testamentum Novum Greece et Latine Carolus LacHMANNUS recensuit. 
Philippus Butmannus, Ph. F. Greece Lectionis Auctoritates, apposuit. Berclini, 
1842-50. 2 tomis. 8vo. 


The text of the preceding edition, with some revision, is reprinted in this, to which the 
younger Buttmann has added the critical authorities for the various readings. The preface of 
Lachmann is characterised by a bitterness of temper towards certain learned editors of the New 
‘Testament, and also towards his reviewers in Germany, “ which is anything but creditable to 
his character as a scholar or a Christian.” The only manuscript authorities consulted for this 
edition are, —A. The Codex Alexandrinus; B. The Codex Vaticanus; C. The Codex Ephrami 
(a palimpsest: the readings are those of Wetstein, Tischendorf’s fac-simile edition not being 
published when Vol. I. appeared); D. The Codex Beze; 4. The Codex Claromontanus, con- 
taining St. Paul’s Epistles! ; E. The Codex Laudianus of the Acts; G. The Codex Boemerianus 


1 In 1880, twelve years before Lachmann published the first volume of his second edition, 
Dr. Scholz assigned the letter 4 to the Codex San Gallensis. Critical students will do well 
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of St. Paul’s Epistles; H. The Coislin Fragments of St. Paul’s Epistles; P. and Q. The Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments of the Gospels; T. The Borgian Greek and Sahidiec [Thebaic] Fragments of 
Saint John’s Gospel; and, Z. The Palimpsest Manuscript of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

The Greek Text is printed in paragraphs, below which are various readings, with their 
respective authorities; and at the foot of the page is the Latin version of Jerome, commonly 
termed the Vulgate, in a text which Lachmann has formed for himself, chiefly from two antient 
Latin manuscripts. The only Fathers whom he cites as authorities are Ireneus and Origen 
among the Greeks; and, among the Latins, Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, Hilary of Poictiers, 
and Lucifer Bishop of Cagliari: all of whom lived and wrote before or in the fourth century, 
below which Lachmann does not come. The Rey. F. H. Scrivener has given a severe but just 
critique on this edition of the New Testament in vol. i. pp. 23—30. of his “Supplement to the 
authorised English Version of the New Testament.” Professor Tholuck thus briefly charac- 
terises Lachmann’s edition: “ His text is only a reproduction of the readings found in the most 
antient manuscripts. It is therefore not at all suited to the use of students.t It cannot be 
called a critical edition of the New Testament, but only a preparation for such an edition.” 
(Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, translated by E. A. Park, in Bibliotheca Sacra 
and Theological Review, vol. i. p. 354. New York, 1844.) [The editor refers to what has 
been said above, pp. 134, 135., and also in his “ Account of the Printed Text,” pp. 97—117., 
as containing an estimate of Lachmann’s edition very different from that given above, and 
in the subjoined notes. Lachmann’s censors forgot that they were “bitter,” and they did not 
inform themselves as to what he really proposed. 


60. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH. The New Testament; with English Notes, Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory. [By the Rev. E. Vary, B.D.] A New Edition, 
London, 1831. 8 vols. 8vo. 


The former edition of this Greek Testament appeared in 1826, and in this new edition the 
work is greatly improved. The text is that of the editio princeps, at the foot of which are 
exhibited the principal various readings ; and below these are placed copious critical, philological, 
and explanatory notes, in English, selected with great care from Raphelius, Kypke, Palairet, 
Schleusner, Rosenmiiller, and other distinguished foreign critics. Ample use has been made of 
Bishop Middleton’s Treatise on the doctrine of the Greek Article, an abstract of which is pre- 
fixed to the first volume. Verbal criticism is also introduced, together with observations on 
the Greek Idiom from Vigerus, on the Ellipses from Bos, and on the Particles from Hoogeyeen. 
As the notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew are full and copious, there was less necessity in 
many instances, especially in the parallel passages, for the same extended mode of illustration ; 
but a frequent reference is made from one to the other; and thus the student is induced to 
consult and to compare the whole body of annotations, and is further enabled to fix more durably 
on his mind the result and fruit of his industry and research. Two Maps of Judza adapted to 
the Gospel History and of the Travels of the Apostles (both copied by permission from the 
Maps illustrating the earlier editions of this work), with Greek and English Indexes, contri- 
bute to enhance the utility of this edition. 

61. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ ATAOHKH. The Greek Testament; with English Notes. By 
the Rev. Edward Burroy, D.D. Oxford, 1831. 2 vols. 8vo. [Subsequent edi- 
tions in one vol. 8vo. | 

The text of Bishop Lloyd’s editions, printed at Oxford, in 1828 and 1830, is adopted in this 
edition of the Greek Testament. The divisions of chapters and verses are thrown into the 
margin, in which the parallel references of Curcellzus are printed after a very careful revision 
of them, which enabled Dr. Burton to detect numerous errors. These corrected marginal 
references are very valuable, not only as pointing out the parallel passages in the four Gospels, 
but also as frequently saving the insertion of a note, where a quotation is made from the Old 
Testament, which does not require any further illustration. Below the text are placed the 
notes, which (the editor states) “are calculated for those persons who are not reading the 
Greek Testament for the first time, but who as yet have little acquaintance with the labours o 
critical commentators.” (Pref. p. iii.) They are partly explanatory and philological, and 
partly critical on the various readings occurring in the New Testament. In preparing these 
critical notes, Dr. Burton examined for himself, with no small labour and attention, the copious 
materials which had been collected by Griesbach: and, after weighing the evidence adduced 


to bear this in mind, to prevent confusion; [which could not arise, as Cod. San-Gallensis con- 
tains only the Gospels, Cod. Claromontanus only St. Paul’s Epistles. ] 

1 That Lachmann’s edition of the New Testament “is not adapted to ordinary use” (Prof. 
Tholuck pion tie “is evident from the following considerations :— 

“ First, Since there are so few codices, which are written in uncial characters, and are pre- 
served entire, Lachmann has been obliged sometimes to adopt readings which are authorised 
only by a single codex. Thus he has given the whole text, from the fourth to the twelfth 
chapter of 2 Corinthians, according to no other authority than that of Codex B., and the whole 
text, from Hebrews ix. 14. to the end of the epistle, on the basis of Codex A. merely. [But 
see above, p. 135., as to the character of this assertion of Tholuck. } 

“ In the second place, all the most antient codices contain sometimes the same errors of the 
copyist ; and these errors are therefore adopted by Lachmann. Thus, in Eph. i, 15., the 
words τὴν ἀγάπην ave omitted. In Heb. vi. 14., instead of % μήν these manuscripts insert εἰ μήν." 
(Bibliotheca Sacra. vol. i. p. 354 ) 
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by him in favour of any particular reading, Dr. B. noted down all the variations from the 
received text, which seem to have a majority of documents in their favour. The most remark- 
able variations are simply stated in the notes: but, in hundreds of instances, where the differ- 
ence consists in the collocation of words, in the addition or the omission of the article, the sub- 
stitution of δὲ for χα,» &c. &c., Dr. Burton has not thought it necessary to mention the varia- 
tion. In all the cases which he has noticed, the various reading is probably that which ought 
to be admitted into the text. The dates, which he has followed in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in arranging the apostolic epistles, differ from those commonly adopted. Dr. B. has stated 
his reasons for preferring this chronological scheme in “An Attempt to ascertain the Chrono- 
logy of the Acts of the Apostles and of St. Paul’s Epistles” (London, 1830, 8vo.), to which the 
reader is necessarily referred. Two very useful indexes terminate this edition of the Greek 
Testament: viz. 1. A list of the most remarkable Greek terms explained in the notes; and 
2. An index of facts and proper names. The typographical execution of this edition is singu- 
larly beautiful and accurate. 


62. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. The Greek Testament; with English Notes, critical, 
philological, and exegetical. By the Rev. 5. T.Broomrizrp, D.D. Cambridge 
and London. 1832. Second Edition, London, 1836. (Reprinted at Boston, 
[Massachussetts], in 1837.) Third Edition, London, 1839. 2 vols. 8vo. Fourth 
Edition, 1841. Fifth Edition, 1843. 2 vols. 8vo. [Succeeding editions in fol- 
lowing years. Supplemental vol. of notes. Ninth Edition: revised, 1855.] 


Of the rirst of these editions of the Greek Testament, the Text is a new Recension, formed 
on the basis of that of R. Stephens, adopted by Dr. Mill, from which there is no deviation but 
on what the editor regarded as the fullest evidence; such alterations only having been intro- 
duced as rest on the united authority of MSS., Versions, Fathers, and early printed editions ; 
and which have been adopted in one or more of the critical editions of Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Matthzi, and Scholz. Nothing has been omitted which is found in the Stephanic text: such 
words only as are, by the almost universal consent of editors and critics, regarded as interpola- 
tions being placed within distinctly marked brackets, more or less inclusive according to the 
degree of suspicion attached to the words. Nothing has been inserted but on the same weighty 
authority ; and even those words are indicated as insertions by being printed in smaller cha- 
racters. All altered readings (which are comparatively few, and generally found in the Editio 
Princeps) have asterisks prefixed, the common readings being indicated in the Notes. And 
such readings as, though left untouched, are generally thought to need alteration, have an 
obelisk prefixed. In all cases the reasons for any deviation from the Stephanic, or common 
text, are given. Thus, the reader possesses the advantage of having both texts placed before 
him, the common text and the corrected text, constituting, it is conceived, the true Greek Vul- 
gate. The punctuation has been most carefully corrected and adjusted, after a comparison of 
all the best editions. To each verse is subjoined, in the outer margin, a select body of parallel 
references from Curcellzeus’s edition of the New Testament, the inner margin being appropriated 
to the numbers of chapters and verses. The citations from the Old Testament, and the words 
of any speaker, are clearly indicated by a peculiar mode of printing. Under the text are 
copious notes (mostly original, but partly derived, with acknowledgment, from various Com~ 
mentators, ancient and modern) comprising whatever respects the interpretation, or tends to 
establish the grammatical sense. In these the editor has endeavoured to unite comprehensive- 
ness with brevity, so as to form one consistent body, in epitome, of exegetical and philological 
annotation, of which the matter (very carefully digested) is, in its general character, ele- 
mentary, and introductory to the larger commentaries, especially Dr. Bloomfield’s Recensio 
Synoptica Novi Testamenti, noticed in a subsequent page: and it further systematically indi- 
cates the interpretation of controverted passages; being especially adapted to the use of acade- 
mical students and candidates for the sacred office, though intended also as a manual edition for 
theological readers in general. 

The sEconD edition is greatly enlarged and improved; the text having been re-examined 
and corrected. The punctuation was diligently revised, and by enlarging the size of the page 
much new important critical and exegetical matter was added (amounting to 160 pages), 
including concise introductions to the several books of the New Testament and-copious indexes 
of Greek words and phrases, and of the matters explained in the Notes. The harmony of the 
Gospels is represented by a tabular synopsis of parallels in the margin, showing at one view 
what portions of each Gospel are peculiar to that Gospel or are common to the others. 

Much as had been done in the two preceding impressions, the THIRD edition, which is ste- 
reotyped, is yet further enlarged (to the extent of not less than 200 pages), and very mate- 
rially improved. In addition to his own researches, Dr. Bloomfield has availed himself of 
various suggestions for the improvement of his work, which in its present state exhibits the 
result of the iabours of all preceding critical editors of the New Testament, as well as of 
his own researches for more than thirty years. The following are the leading features of this 
edition ; — 

1. The Text has again been carefully examined and finally! settled, so as to form—in effect 
—a new recension; which is so constructed as to represent both the common and the corrected 
text, and at the same time adverts to the various texts formed by the best preceding critical 
editors, especially Griesbach, Matthei, and Scholz. The readings of Dr. Scholz’s text, when 


1 [But see below as to the ninth edition. ] 
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varying from that of the present edition, are given in the critical notes. The punctuation has 
been again revised, and various improvements have been introduced. 

2. The Tabular Parallels, representing the harmony of the four Gospels, which had originally 
been derived from Dr. Vater’s edition (noticed in No, 47. p. 698. supra), have been re-collated 
and revised, and many alterations have been introduced, either by the removal of references 
which were not strictly parallel, or by the introduction of new and important parallel refer- 
ences, chiefly derived from the Rev. Edward Greswell’s “ Harmonia Evangelica,” and “ Disser- 
tations.” And the Collection of Marginal References throughout the New Testament has been 
materially corrected and improved, 

8. But the chief change will be found in the Annotations. Among these, the Critical Notes 
are greatly increased in number, especially by a perpetual reference to Dr. Scholz’s edition of 
the Greek Testament (noticed in p. 700. No. 56.), the results of whose labours, as far as is prac- 
ticable, are laid before the reader. The Evegetical Notes have received equal attention, and 
now form a perpetual commentary in epitome; in which the opinions of many writers are con- 
densed. In these notes numerous parallel constructions are introduced from Classical Authors, 
besides some select elucidations from Rabbinical Writers. The Glossarial Notes, the object of 
which is to establish or illustrate the sense of all really difficult words or phrases, are made so 
comprehensive, as, with the aid of the Greek Index of words and phrases explained, to render it 
less frequently necessary for the student to refer to a Lexicon. 

4. The typographical execution of this edition of the Greek Testament is beautiful and cor- 
rect: and its value is not a little enhanced by the addition of an entirely New Map of Pales- 
tine and Syria, which is prefixed to the first volume. This map, which is adapted to illustrate 
not only the New Testament, but also the works of the Jewish historian, Josephus, has been 
drawn by Mr. Arrowsmith, from the more recent and important authorities, under the special 
direction of Colonel Leake. 

Upon the whole, without depreciating the merit of the labours of preceding editors, this third 
edition of the Greek Testament, by Dr. Bloomfield, may justly be regarded [in the opinion of 
the author] as the most valuable for biblical students, that has yet been issued from the press 
in this country. 

The fourth and fifth editions are reprints of the third, with a few unimportant corrections. 

[The ΝΊΝΤΗ edition of Dr. Bloomfield’s Greek Testament is in many respects a re-wrought 
work. An endeavour has been made to reconstruct the critical materials, and to introduce into 
the body of annotation much more than before. Some of the changes are explained in the 
preface; others must be learned from the work itself. The writer of these remarks has already 
expressed his judgment as to the critical opinions of Dr. Bloomfield (see “The Book of Reve- 
lation translated from the ancient Greek Text,” Introd, pp. xix—xxii.), his severe censure of 
those who differ from him, and the needless conjectures which (though ayowedly objecting to 
all conjecture) he sometimes suggests and occasionally adopts. The writer has also shown 
(“ Account of Printed Text,” pp. 262—264.), that Dr. Bloomfield’s statements as to the opinions 
of others, as to their citations from MSS., and as to the readings of MSS. (as given in what 
may be called the common sources of information), require to be examined carefully in every 
ease. A reference will suffice without repeating these things, farther than to say, that in ge- 
neral they are just as applicable to the ninth edition as they were to those that preceded. 

In several places a change of opinion on Dr. Bloomfield’s part is manifest; and this explains 
how some of the annotations are inconsistent in their parts or not in accordance with the text, 
In St. Mark’s Gospel the tabular parallels are retained, while in the others they are omitted. It 
should be remarked, that the influence of Mr. Alford’s Greek Testament has been far from 
small on this remodelled edition of Dr. Bloomfield. ] 


63. ‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. The Greek Testament, with brief English Notes, 
chiefly philological and explanatory, especially formed for the use of Colleges and 
Public Schools, and also adapted to serve as a convenient Manual for general 
purposes. By the Rev. 8. T. Broomrierp, D.D, London, 1837. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 1845. 12mo. 

This edition is avowedly designed for the use of colleges and schools, and also for such 
general students, for whom a larger and more expensive edition would be unsuited. The text 
is that of Dr. Bloomfield’s large octavo edition. The punctuation has been most carefully 
attended to, so as materially to diminish the labour, and facilitate the progress of the biblical 
student. The notes, though concise, are clear and satisfactory: and a good index of the Greek 
words and phrases explained, concludes this cheap and commodious edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. 


64. Novum Testamentum Greecé ad optimorum librorum fidem recensuit An- 
tonius JAUMANN. Cum selecta Lectionum Varietate. Monachii. 1832. 8vo. 


This is professedly a manual edition for the nse of such students in the Universities of Ger- 
many as are unable to procure the larger and more expensive critical editions of the New 
Testament. The text is for the most part taken from Tittmann’s edition (No, 44. p. 697. supra), 
Various readings are selected from the editions of Griesbach, Matthei, Gratz, and Knappe. As 
might be expected from a Romanist, the editor has been guided very materially by the autho- 
rity of the Latin Vulgate version. A tabular harmony of the four Gospels is prefixed: and the 
volume, which is very neatly printed, concludes with an index of the Epistles and Gospels for 
every Sunday and festival of the Romish Church. 


65. Novum Testamentum Grect et Latin’. Ex Recensione Knappiana, ad- 
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jectis variis et Griesbachii et Lachmanni lectionibus, edidit Adolphus GorscusEn. 
Lipsiz, 1832. 8vo. 


This also is a manual edition for the use of German Biblical Students. The text is taken 
from Knappe’s edition ; and below it are the principal various readings adopted by Griesbach 
and Lachmann. The Latin version, which is placed below them, is said to be close and 
faithful. The divisions of chapters are retained, but the numbers of the verses are given in 
the margin: and to each chapter is prefixed a copious summary of its contents. A chro- 
ao table terminates this convenient, cheap, and beautifully printed edition of the New 

estament. 


66. Antiquissimus Quatuor Evangeliorum Canonicorum Codex San-Gallensis 
Grzco-Latinus interlinearis, . . . . edidit H.C.M. Rerrie. Turici, 1836. 4to. 


See an account of this edition in No. 9. p. 682. supra, among the fac-simile editions of 
Manuscripts containing the New Testament. 


67. Ἢ KAINH AIA@HKH. Ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. The New Tes- 
tament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; according to the authorised version. 
The Greek and English texts arranged in parallel columns. A New Edition, with 
the addition of the marginal references. Cambridge, at the Pitt Press, 1836 
12mo. [Also reprinted.] 

For this beautifully and accurately printed edition of the New Testament, biblical students 
are indebted to the late Rev. James ScHOLEFIELD, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek; who 
states, that “The only variations, introduced into this edition from that of Robert Stephens, 
1550, (besides occasional changes in the punctuation, and the correction of manifest typogra- 
phical errors,) are the following :— In Matt. vi. 24. and Luke xvi. 14. the word weave is uni- 
formly printed after Griesbach ; whereas in Stephens it varies between the single and double v. 
2. In Matt. xxiii. 13, 14. the order of the verses is inverted, to make it agree with the English 
version. 3. In Mark xiv. 19., John viii. 9., Romans xii. 5., καθεῖς is uniformly printed as one 
word, which, in the first passage, Stephens divides into two. 4. In 1 Peter iii. 11. the words 
ἀγαθον᾽ ζητησάτω are retained, though omitted in Stephens’s edition; as this omission appears to 
have been purely accidental, contrary to all MS. versions, and former editions. In the marginal 
references, which are introduced into this edition, the translations, inclosed between brackets, 
are those, which have been added subsequently to 1611, chiefly by Dr. Blayney, in his revision, 
published at Oxford, 1769.” 


68. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ͂. The New Testament in Greek, chiefly from the Text 
of Mill, with copious English notes . . . . To which are annexed a Chronological 
Harmony, and three Indexes. By the Rey. William Trotuorz, M.A. London, 
1837. 8vo. 


For an account of this edition of the Greek Testament, see the Christian Remembrancer for 
February, 1838 (vol. xx. pp. 65—70.). 


69. The New Testament in Greek and English, with the usual Marginal Re-~ 
ferences and Readings, a Marginal Harmony, or Concordance of Words, and a 
graduated collection of various Readings from Griesbach. Arranged and edited 
by Edward Carnwett, D.D. Oxford, 1837. 2 vols. 12mo. 

70. Ἢ ΚΑΙΝῊ ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗ. Griesbach’s Text, with the various Readings of Mill 
and Scholz. London, 1837, small 8vo. [Second Edition, revised 1850. ] 


“ This title-page, brief as it is, describes the work very well. It gives the reader, in a port- 
able form, in short, the readings of three well-known texts of the New Testament. In addition 
to this, Griesbach’s probable readings are given in foot-notes; and there is an useful and com- 
pendious account of the various editions of the New Testament prefixed, together with a har- 
mony,” presenting some features of difference from other arrangements, “chronological and 
other useful tables, together with parallel passages given in the margin.” Brief prefaces are 
prefixed to each book; and, for the convenience of those who may use this edition for theolo- 
gical purposes, a body of parallel references is given in the margin; and the facility of compa- 
rison is much increased by observing a distinct notation for parallels of single passages or ideas, 
and for those furnishing a detailed narrative of the same events. Great care has been taken to 
admit only such as are really, and not merely verbally, parallel passages. “The work is well 
and clearly printed, and has two engravings, a coloured fac-simile specimen of the Cotton 
manuscript” of the four Gospels, “ and of a manuscript of the thirteenth century in the cursive” 
or ordinary Greek “ character.” (British Magazine, February, 1838, vol. xiii. p. 179.) 

[ Several inaccuracies were found in the edition of this Greek Testament, which appeared in 1837 ; 
these arose principally from undue confidence having been placed on the reprint of Griesbach’s 
Manual, which appeared at Leipsic in 1825, the errors of which are so great as to extend to the 
omission of words or clauses. In consequence, this Greek Testament was subjected to a thorough 
revision before the edition of 1850 was issued. It has been sometimes stated that this revision 
of the text and readings was executed by Dr. Tregelles: it may prevent the repetition of a mis- 
take to mention, that though Dr. T. was consulted on the subject of the revision, no part was 
undertaken or accomplished by him, except part of the introduction and some of the remarkg 
prefixed to each book. He neither read nor revised the text itself. ] 
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71. Ἧ ΚΑΙΝῊ AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecé, post Joh. Aug. Hen. 
Tittmannum olim Prof. Lips. ad fidem optimorum librorum secundis curis recog- 
novit, Lectionumque varietatem notavit, Augustus Haun. LEditio stereotypa 
Lipsiz, 1840. 8vo. 

71.* Novum Testamentum Greece, post J. A. H. Tittmannum, olim Prof. Lips. 
ad fidem optimorum librorum secundis curis recognovit, Lectionumque varietatem 
ποίαν! Augustus Haun, in Acad. Vratisl. Professor. Editio Americana stereotypa ; 
curante Edvardo Rosiyson, 8.T.D. Neo-Eboraci et Bostoniz. 1842. 8vo. 


Of Professor Tittmann’s useful manual edition of the Greek Testament, a brief notice has 
been given in p. 697. No. 44. supra, That edition being long since exhausted, the publisher, 
Mr. Charles Taucunirz, of Leipsic (to whose liberal enterprise biblical students are largel 
indebted for various valuable works), applied to Dr. Hahn to undertake a new edition, wit 
such improvements as he might think proper to make. The improvements which Dr. Hahn 
has made are so considerable as justly to entitle his labours to distinct and honourable notice. 
The following is the plan adopted by Dr. Hahn; — 

First, he corrected all the typographical errors in Tittmann’s edition, as well as errors in 
punctuation, and in some instances the improper use of capital letters. ‘“ The accentuation 
also was faulty in many places, as well as the mode of writing words with the coronis, e. g. 
κἀγώ for κἀγώ, ἕο. The Iota subscript in such words as εἰκῇ» omitted by Tittmann, Hahn judges 
to be wrongly omitted, and has restored it. The circumflex removed by Tittmann, in such 
words as Saris, λαΐλωψν and the like, Hahn restores. Many other smaller faults, which he spe- 
cifies, he has laboured to correct ; as well as the defects already enumerated above. 

Thus much, as to correctness in the printing of the new edition. Next, as to the choice of 
readings, 

Hahn has exhibited, in the margin of the work, the various readings of Griesbach’s two 
later editions, those of the first volume of the third edition by Schulz, and also the readings of 
Knapp, of Scholz, and of Lachmann. The abbreviations which are used in referring to these 
authorities, are all sufficiently explained in the preface. The variations from the Tezxtus 
receptus are also noted in the margin. The modes of designating suspected clauses, and of 
marking the beginning of verses, are all explained in the preface, and appear to be generally 
easy and judicious. 

“ The received text, the editor says, is never abandoned without the most weighty reasons. 
When there is a disagreement among critical editors, whether it should be admitted or rejected, 
Hahn has taken care to note who are for it and who are against it. Where he has differed 
in judyment from other critics, the nature of his appeal to them advertises the reader who are 
with the editor, and who are against him. In some cases he differs from all of them; and then, 
although he does not state his reasons in the margin, because the nature of his plan forbids him 
thus to enlarge, yet he assures his readers that he never ventures to dissent from all the other 
critical editions, unless he has what he deems to be good and forcible reasons for so doing. The 
critical reader, in such a case, must resort to Wetstein, or Griesbach’s second critical edition in 
two volumes, or to Scholz, where he will find most, if not all of the authorities on which the 
judgment of Hahn rests; or in case he does not find satisfaction there, he must resort to the 
context, and to the comparison of parallel passages. 

“ Tt will be seen, at once, that there is no proper ground of complaint against the editor, in 
this case, because he has not detailed his reasons; for to do this would be to swell the work 
into a form so large, as to frustrate the object of making a manual.” 

Thus Dr. Hahn has given “a syllabus of all that is contained in the various recensions of the 
New Testament text, which is of any importance. Griesbach’s last edition (1796, 1806) con- 
tains embodied all the critical results which had preceded that time; and Scholz, Schulz, 
Knapp, and Lachmann, have given nearly all that has been developed since that period. 
Almost every month some new readings are coming to light, and the way is thus preparing for 
a critical recension at a future period, which will place all preceding editions merely on the 
shelf-of the historian of criticism. 

“In addition to this important syllabus of the critical recensions, which Hahn has presented 
in his margin, his edition possesses some other advantages over the preceding manuals of this 
nature, which deserve a passing notice. 

“In a Prolegomenon of some length he has given a brief, but quite intelligible and appro- 
priate, description of all the important uncial manuscripts. These, critics have generally 
deemed to be the most ancient and of the best authority. Their names, distinctive qualities, 
probable age, extent of contents, and the symbol used by critics to designate them, are all to be 
found in Hahn’s description. The manuscripts in the cursive or small-text Greek he has not 
undertaken to describe; because, as he thinks, the great mass of them originated in the tenth 
century, and only a few in the ninth. Of course, if such be the fact, the weight of authority 
belonging to them must be small. The uncial manuscripts are divided into four classes, viz. 
I. Manuscripts of the Gospels. II. Of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. III. Of the Epistles of 
Paul. IV. Of the Apocalypse.— All the important ones, under each head, are specified and 
briefly described. Next to this syllabus of uncial manuscripts comes a brief account of the 
ancient Versions made directly from the Greek. These are the Itala and other Latin versions 
before the time of Jerome; the Vulgate by Jerome; the Peshito or Old Syriac, and also the 
Philoxenian Syriac Version ; the Egyptian Versions; the Ethiopic, Arabic, Gothic, and Slavonic 
Versions. Last of all is a reference to the citations of the Fathers, and the nature of the appeal 
to them is briefly stated. Inasmuch as the Versions and the Fathers are cited in Griesbach and 
Scholz, as witnesses for or against any particular reading, and may be there found, Hahn does 
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not produce them in his margin. He would no more do this, in consistency with his plan, than 
he would cite all the manuscript authorities. The results of all the recensions is what Hahn has 
undertaken to give, not the process by which those results were made out. The larger editions 
of Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, and Lachmann must be consulted for the process. 

“ Every thing about this edition of Hahn wears the air of great neatness. The type is excel- 
lent; the paper good; the printing unusually correct; and the pointing judicious. It is truly 
a work of multum in parvo. The reader has before him the decisions of all the distinguished 
recent text-critics, as well as that of Hahn himself, and he is therefore at liberty, and is fur- 
nished with means, to examine and judge for himself. Hahn does not bind him by his own 
judgment. When he differs from others, he gives notice of it, and tells the reader how others 
have decided.” (Bibliotheca Sacra, New York, 1843, pp. 274—277.) 

The North American reprint is beautifully and accurately executed under the able editorship 
of Professor Robinson. By enlarging the size of the page, Hahn’s edition of 693 pages is com- 
pressed into 563 pages. 


72. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Textum ad fidem antiquorum testium recen- 
suit: brevem Apparatum Criticum, una cum Variis Lectionibus Elzevirorum, 
Knappii, Scholzii, Lachmanni subjunxit ; Argumenta et Locos Parallelos indicavit ; 
Commentationem Isagogicam, notatis propriis lectionibus Edd. Stephanice tertiz 
atque Milliane, Mattheiane, Griesbachiane, premisit Znotheus Fridericus Con- 
stantinus TiscHENDORF. Lipsiew, 1841. Square 12mo. 


This edition will be “found useful by those who wish to. possess in a small compass the latest 
information on the subject of various readings.” (Scrivener’s Suppl. to the Authorised English 
Version of the New Test. vol. i. p. 31.) The prolegomena treat,—1-. On the different recen- 
sions of the text of the New Testament, especially that of Dr. Scholz, on whom he is unmerci- 
fully severe; 2. On the plan which Dr. Tischendorf pursued in preparing this edition; and 
8. On the editions collated with the text of his own edition. To these he has added, 4. An 
Index of the critical aids to which he had recourse (Manuscripts, Versions, and the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, and ecclesiastical writers), and of the contracted references to them which he 
has adopted. Following the steps of Griesbach, he has throughout given the predominance to 
the Alexandrian or African manuscripts. The text is very neatly printed in long lines, the 
verses being exhibited in the outer margin, and the parallel passages in the inner margin. 
The various readings are at the foot of the page. The typographical execution of this edition 
is very neat. 


78. ‘H ΚΑΙΝῊ AIA@HKH. Novum Testamentum Grecé et Latiné. In antiquis 
testibus Textum Versionis Vulgatz indagavit, Lectionesque variantes Stephani 
notavit, V. 5. Venerabili Jager in consilium adhibito, Constantinus TiscuEenporr. 
Parisiis, 1842. Imperial 8vo. 


The text of the Greek Testament and of the Latin Vulgate version is printed in parallel 
columns. As a critical edition it is of no value to the scholar, as the text is only a cento of 
those various readings seletted from Greek manuscripts which are in accordance with the 
Clementine edition of the L tin vulgate version, the only version allowed to be authentic by 
the Romish church. In the .\ppendix are printed the various readings which occur in Robert 
Stephens’s third edition (Paris, 1550), and in Griesbach’s second edition (Hale Saxonum, 
1796—1806) of the Greek Testament; and which readings differ from the text as printed by 
Tischendorf. This edition is a companion to the imperial octavo edition of the Septuagint, 
which is noticed in p. 725. No. 25. infra; and both, though sold separately, form part of the 
series of classic authors whose works are in course of publication from the press of Messrs, 
Didot. The volume is printed in the same upright sharp Greek characters as Didot’s other 
publications. 


[74. Novum Testamentum. Textus Grecus Versionis Vulgate Latine, quem 
in antiquis testibus V. 5. Venerabili Jager in consilium adhibito indagavit Con- 
stantinus TiscHENDORF. Parisiis, 1842. Small 8vo. 


* This is the Greek text alone of the preceding edition,; but without the appendix of various 
readings: it is on that account of even less utility, if possible, than the one just mentioned. 
(See “ Account of Printed Text,” p. 118.) ] 


75. Novum Testamentum Gracé. 4 Ad antiquos testes recensuit, Lectionesque 
Variantes Elzevirorum, Stephani, Griesbachii, notavit Constantinus Tiscuenpoxr. 
Parisiis, 1842. Small 8vo. 


[This resembles in appearance very closely the preceding edition; it was, however, intended 
to be nearly the same text as the Leipsic edition (above, No. 72.). In an appendix subjoined 
at Midsummer, 1843, to the unsold copies of the Leipsic edition, Tischendorf states of this 
Paris impression, “ editionem destinatam illam quidem imprimis ad Francogallorum et Anglo- 
rum usum:” in this country, however, it has not been much used; and it soon came to 
Tischendorf’s knowledge that the work of altering the setting of type so as to adapt it to the 
Leipsic readings had been performed very carelessly ; so that it was about the most incorrect 
edition ever printed, It is said that the εν γὼ have caused the stereotype plates to be 
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recently revised; but even then it is a text of no critical importance, as only exhibiting 
Tischendorf’s earliest opinions, and that without the authorities on which they were based. } 


[76. Novum Testamentum Greece. Ad antiquos testes recensuit, Apparatum 
Criticum multis modis auctum et correctum apposuit, Commentationem Isagogicam 
premisit Constantinus Tiscugenporr, Theol. Dr. et Prof. Editio Lipsiensis 
secunda. Lipsiw, 1849. Small 8vo. 

This is the most complete edition of Tischendorf hitherto published: it contains many of the 
results of his own collations and transcripts of MSS.; the authorities, however, are given com- 
pendiously, and the readings are selected, so that it does not present anything like a complete 
critical apparatus. It is needless to describe it in detail here, as its leading features have been 
enumerated above, pp. 138, 139. See also “ Account of the Printed Text,” pp. 118—129. ] 


(77. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Ad antiquos testes denuo recensuit, Appara- 
tum Criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, Commentationem Isagogicam prez- 
textuit Constantinus TiscuenporF. Editio septima. 8vo. 


The first part of this edition was issued about the close of 1855. It appears from the state- 
ments made by Dr. Tischendorf that its progress through the press will be but slow, as it is to 
contain a complete conspectus of the various readings of the MSS. collated by the editor and of 
the ancient versions, &c. In filling up the outline furnished by his edition of 1849, the editor 
has evidently taken considerable pains; but as it was not formed at once from the materials 
themselves, but only by adding in what had been previously passed by, it is not surprising 
that omissions may still be noticed: perhaps, however, when the Prolegomena appear it will 
be found that the editor acted on some definite principle as to what he passed by. This edition 
is called the seventh, by adding to the two former Leipsic and the three Paris editions, certain 
impressions of the mere text. When this edition is complete it will probably be the most full 
and convenient manual of the various readings and their authorities that has ever appeared. } 


_ 78. ‘H KAINH AIA@HKH. The New Testament: consisting of the Greek Testa- 
ment of Scholz, with the readings, both textual and marginal, of Griesbach; and 
the variations of Stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598; and the Elzevir, 1633; with the 
English authorised Version and its Marginal Renderings. London, [1842.] 
Small 8vo. 


In this very neatly printed and portable edition, the typographical inaccuracies occurring in 
the Greek text of Scholz have been carefully corrected, and every variation between it and 
Griesbach’s smaller edition, printed at Leipsic in 1805, has been pointed out; together with all 
those readings of the value of which Griesbach has expressed any judgment. The variations 
of Stephens, Beza, and the Elzevirs are given from the editions specified in the title. The 
English authorised version is printed according to the first edition of 1811 (the italic words of 
which have been carefully followed), with the whole of the marginal renderings. The para- 
graphs into which the English text has been divided have been arranged to correspond with 
the Greek. 


79. ΤῊΣ KAINHS AIAOHKHS ‘AITANTA. Kayvra€pryia. Ex του Τυπογραφειου 
Πιττικου, eree ᾳφωμγ. [Edited by the Rev. Joseph Jowett, A.M. Cambridge: 
at the Pitt Press, 1843.] 18mo. 


A very beautiful pocket edition of the Greek Testament. It contains the Textus Receptus, 
taken from the first Elzevir edition printed at Leyden in 1624, which is divided into sections 
or paragraphs according to Bengel’s edition printed in 1734. At the foot of the page are printed 
parallel passages from Courcelles’s edition, printed at Amsterdam in 1675, which have been 
carefully revised and corrected by the editor, the Rev. Joseph Jowert, A. M. 


80. Ἡ KAINH AIAOHKH, EK ΤῊΣ ΠΑΛΑΙᾺΣ ΔΙΑΘΗΚΗΣ KATA TOYS 
‘EBAOMHKONTA ‘EPMHNEYOMENH. Novum ‘Testamentum Grecum, Editio 
Hellenistica. [Edited by the Rev. Edward William Grinrrecp, M.A.] Londini, 
1843. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The express design of the learned editor is to illustrate the style of the New Testament by a 
minute and comprehensive analysis of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and thus 
to substitute, in lieu of rabbinical authorities and heathen writers, the more appropriate and 
befitting aids which are so abundantly furnished by that ancient and venerable translation, 
The subject, indeed, has been incidentally noticed by some lexicographers, but it was reserved 
for the Rey. E. W. Grinfield to apply this version on a larger scale to the critical understanding 
of the New Testament. 

For this purpose he has, with singular industry and patience of research, collated almost 
every word and phrase of the Greek Testament which is to be found in the Septuagint; and 
which he has placed under each separate verse, so that the eye may immediately perceive the 
illustration. When a word or phrase does not occur in the Septuagint, assistance is sought 
from the Greek Apocryphal books, and also from the Jewish authors, Philo and Josephus, both 
of whom wrote in the Greek language. Occasionally, a striking illustration is inserted from 
the writings of the Apostolic fathers, or from some of the earliest Hellenistic remains; but 
these are uniformly inclosed in brackets, in order to show their minor importance, and to 
intimate that they are designed merely for philological purposes. The quotations from the 
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works of Philo are particularly valuable, as they are almost in the very words of the Septuagint. 
This is a very important testimony to the authenticity of that version, and to the fact that it 
has come down to us without any serious mutilation. Philo has cited several thousand passages 
from the Old Testament, which are almost invariably in the words of the Septuagint version, 
as we now find it extant in what is commonly called the Vatican text. There is also another 
benefit to be derived from this beautifully and accurately executed edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment, which cost the learned editor the unremitting labour of ten years: viz. That, while it 
lays open the various forms of the New Testament Greek, it leads on the mind of the thoughtful 
student to the interior meaning of the sacred writers. 

At the end of the work there is a comprehensive list of the texts (upwards of three hundred) 
which are cited in the New Testament from the Old. These are judiciously exhibited in 
parallel columns, so as to enable the student to judge for himself how nearly they in general 
approach to the language of the Septuagint version. 


81. Codex Ephremi Syri Rescriptus . . . . Edidit Constantinus Tiscuenporr. 
Lipsiz, 1843. Folio. 

For an account of this edition see p. 680. No. 4. supra, among the facsimile editions of manu- 
scripts containing the New Testament. 


82. Ἢ KAINH AIAOHKH. Novum Testamentum Grecé. Ex recognitione 
Knappii emendatius edidit, Argumentorumque Notationes, Locos Parallelos, An- 
notationem Criticam, et Indices adjecit Carolus Godofredus Gulielmus THEtne, 
Prof. Lipsiensis. Editio stereotypa. Lipsizw, 1844. 18mo. 


For this edition biblical students are indebted to the enterprising publisher, Mr. Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, jun., to whose zeal for promoting the study of sacred literature willing testimony 
has already been offered in the preceding pages. Professor Theile, the editor, has accurately 
reprinted the text of Knappe’s edition of the Greek Testament, which is described in p. 696. 
No. 36. supra. The Greek text is printed in two columns in a small but distinct type, being 
divided into chapters and verses. At the head of each chapter the editor has placed a sum- 
mary of its contents; and in the inner part of each column he has printed the really parallel 
passages. The books of the New Testament are followed by seventy pages of “ Annotatio 
Critica,” which exhibit the various readings in the editions of the Textus Receptus, Griesbach, 
Knappe, Scholz, Hahn, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, and also the oldest manuscripts which 
support particular readings. The work concludes with an index of passages from the Old 
Testament which are cited in the New, and also of the “ Pericope Evangelice,” or sections of 
the Epistles and Gospels which are read on Sundays and on certain festival days in the 
Lutheran churches in Germany. 

Prof. Theile’s edition of the Greek Testament is specially adapted for those who have not 
much time for minute critical inquiries concerning various readings, or who cannot command 
aceess to the larger and more expensive critical editions of the Greek Testament; and whether 
we consider the neatness of the typographical execution, the low price at which it is sold, or 
the critical results which it exhibits in a comparatively small space, it demands and is de- 
serving of every commendation. 


83. ATIOKAAYWIS ΙΗΣΟῪ ΧΡΙΣΤΟΥ͂ εξ Apyawy Αντίγραφων εκδοθεισα. The 
Book of Revelation in Greek, edited from ancient authorities: With a new English 
Version and various Readings. By Samuel Prideaux Treeeties. London, 
1844. 8vo. 


This beautifully and accurately printed edition of the Apocalypse contains—1. The Greek 
text, edited on the authority of the most ancient manuscripts and versions; 2. On the opposite 
page a faithful English version of the Greek text; 3. Beneath the text are exhibited the 
readings, which are more or less probable; the readings of the Elzevir edition printed in 1624, 
and a selection of the various readings which are at all supported by ancient manuscripts, by 
many more recent manuscripts, or by the earliest printed editions, together with a classified 
statement of the authorities for such readings. To the whole is prefixed an introduction con- 
taining an account of the object and plan of this edition; a review of the state of the Greek 
text of the Book of Revelation, and of the sources of the emendation of the Greek text, together 
with the mode adopted by the editor in arranging the critical materials and forming the text. 

[ This was the first attempt of the present writer to direct public attention in this country, 
through the revision of any part of the text of Holy Scripture, to the principle of recurrence to 
the older authorities and better attested readings. It was almost on its first appearance de- 
scribed as above (with farther commendations) by Mr. Horne. It is in many respects what 
the editor would now regard as very incomplete. Some of the inaccuracies are attributable to 
the same causes as the various readings in MSS. They gave the present writer a practical 
lesson that the tendency of the ancient copyists has been transmitted to their undoubted suc- 
cessors the modern compositors, namely, to remove supposed mistakes, and to avoid imagined 
solecisms, even when the question is what is the plural termination of a foreign word. 

This edition has been for some years out of print; the English translation of the revised 
Greek text was issted separately, after having been again revised: “ The Book of Revelation 
translated from the ancient Greek text, by S. P. Tregelles, 1849.” 12mo. In the introduction 
to the Greek and English Revelation in 1844, the editor announced his intention of preparing 
a Greek text based on ancient authorities (a work begun in 1838), and the detailed prospectus 
of the edition was circulated in 1848, and appended to the English translation of the Apocalypse 
in 1849.] Ἶ 
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84. The British Edition of the Greek Testament; comprising a full and exact 
Collation of all Manuscripts of the Original Greek, and of the Peshito Syriac 
Version, now deposited in Great Britain ; with the Elzevir Text and Critical Pro- 
legomena. By the Rev. Frederick Henry Scrivensr, M.A. London. 2 yols. 4to. 


This important edition was announced in 1845, Its editor was advantageously known to 
biblical scholars by his “ Supplement to the authorised English Version of the New Testament; 
being a critical Illustration of its more difficult passages from the Syriac, Latin, and earlier 
English Versions ;” the first volume of which had been some time before the public. The 
design of this arduous work (which was honoured by the patronage of his Grace the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and twenty-three other prelates) was to put the biblical scholar in pos- 
session of all the various readings of the manuscripts of the New Testament, Greek and Syriac, 
now deposited in these realms, and which have been almost entirely neglected by critical 
editors since the time of Mill. It is stated by Mr. Scrivener in his Prospectus, that out of 
about 160 Greek MSS. existing in this country, nearly sizty have not been examined at all, 
while our acquaintance with most of the rest is too slight or inaccurate to be depended on for 
critical purposes.t. His Syriac materials were to consist of about ten MSS. in the British 
Museum, which have not hitherto been examined, a collation of three others for which he is 
indebted to the well-known liberality of Professor Lee, and to the previous collections made by 
Schaaf, Adler, Jones, and other labourers in this important department of biblical literature. 

[It seems as if Mr, Scrivener had relinquished the intention of publishing the edition above 
announced. The “Collation of about twenty Greek MSS. of the Holy Gospels” which he pub- 
lished in 1853 (see above, p. 145.), contains a portion of the materials which were proposed to 
be included in the edition thus announced. If it had appeared it would have given very exact 
information as to the MSS. in this country: whether these materials would in general be of 
importance as authorities for restoring the Greek text, or whether they would not be for the 
greater part evidences of the deteriorations brought in by copyists, is wholly a different ques- 
tion. Those who least agree with the critical estimate formed by Mr. Scrivener, must bear full 
testimony to his zeal and the exactitude of what he has been able to accomplish. 1 


[85. The Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation; the original Greek Text, with 
MSS. collations; an English translation and harmony, with Notes... . by 
Chr. Worpswortx, D.D. Canon of Westminster, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. London, 1849. ὅνο. 

The Greek text in this edition is twofold: Scholz’s and that formed by the editor, on the 
authority of the oldest MSS. A Greek Testament by the same editor has now been an- 
nounced. | 

[86. The Greek Testament; with a critically revised Text, a digest of various 
readings, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, Prolegomena, and a 
critical and exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theological Students and 
Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. Vol. I. containing 
the four Gospels. London, 1849. ὅνο. 

The Greek Testament .... By Henry Atrorp, B.D., Vicar of Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In three volumes. 
Vol. 11. containing the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians. London, 1852. 8vo. Vol. III. 1856. 

The Greek Testament .... By Henry Axtrorp, B.D., Minister of Quebec 
Chapel, London, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In three 
volumes. Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels. Second Edition. ‘London, 1854. 


8vo. 


1856. 

Mr. Alford’s editions are specified above, so far as material change or revision has been 
introduced: the plan has gradually expanded from two volumes to four, the last of which is 
yet to be published. Mr. Alford’s critical principles, and the formation of his text, have been 
considered above (pp. 142—144.). The notes of this editor on questions of philology and inter- 
pretation show that he has thought for himself; though without objecting to adopt the opinions 
of others. It should be observed that some of his theories are peculiar, and such as cannot easily 
he reconciled with the absolute accuracy of the facts detailed by the inspired writers. His ex- 
treme dislike of those whom he speaks of as harmonisers has led him thus to magnify many of 
the seeming difficulties in the narrations of the wey pe even where the merest explanation 
would be deemed amply sufficient if the difficulty had been found in the productions of ordinary 
writers, ‘The “marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage” deserve to be specially noticed : 
for they appear to have been compiled with immense labour and scrupulous care, though they 
are more likely to be passed by with but little observation than any other portion of the work. 
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1 Of these the Codex Cottonianus, the text of which has been since published by Tischen- 
dorf, was specified by Mr. Scrivener as having been almost entirely neglected. 


in four volumes. Vol. III. containing Galatians to Philemon, London, 
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Those who study them most will most fully apprehend their utility: those who wish to learn 
passively will derive no benefit from them, since it involves thought and industry to use them. 

In connection with charges of plagiarism brought against Mr. Alford’s first edition of vol. i. 
it is right to refer to his very satisfactory and complete refutation contained in “ A Reply to a 
recent Article in the ‘Christian Remembrancer.’ London: Rivingtons, 1851.” This is not the 
place to remark farther than has been done above, upon any peculiarities of statement found in 
Mr. Alford’s pages. Much may in succeeding editions be brought to a consistent tone of thought 
and expression as to the plenary authority of all Scripture statements. ] 


[87. Baesrur’s Large-Print Greek Testament. Ἢ Kawy Διαθηκη. The New 
Testament, the ‘Received Text,” with selected various readings from Gries- 
bach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, and references to — parallel passages. 
London, [1851.] 8νο. 

This edition, from the size of the type, is remarkably convenient for ordinary reading. In 
the title, “ text of Mill” would be more exact than “ received text.” ] 


[88. The Epistle to the Hebrews, in Greek and English, with an Analysis and 
Exegetical Commentary. By Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpretation of Scripture in the General Theological Seminary, 
and of the Hebrew Language and Literature in Columbia College, N.Y. New 
York, 1852. 8vo. 

The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English. (By thesame.) New York, 
1853. ὅνο. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, in Greek and English. (By the same.) New 
York, 1856. 8vo. 

The plan of these three volumes is similar: the Greek Text and the English version are 
placed in parallel columns; and the notes (in which questions of textual criticism are occa- 
sionally discussed) occupy the greater portion, and at times the whole of the page. ] 


[89. The New Testament in Greek, with English Notes. By the Rev. J. F. 


Macmicuart, M.A. London, 1853.] 

[90. The Greek Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. By W. 
Wesster, M.A., of King’s College, London, late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge; and W. F. Wirxinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh, Derby, lute 
Theological Tutor in Cheltenham College. Vol. I., Gospels and Acts. London, 


1854. 8vo. 

“ This Commentary is certainly superior to those generally placed in the hands of theolo- 
gical students in England, before the appearance of Mr. Alford’s edition. With this it has no 
claim whatever to be ranked, and can only hold its ground in so far as it addresses itself to a 
different class of students, who may not be prepared to deal with the momentous questions dis- 
cussed in Mr. Alford’s notes. .... The notes are brief and clearly expressed, and will doubtless 
be found useful under the limitations intimated above.” (Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, in “ Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology,” Dec. 1855, p. 360.) 

The text is substantially that of Stephens, 1550. The principal purpose of the edition appears 
to be the exegetical notes; in this portion of their work the editors profess especially to main- 
tain, in all its fulness, orthodox and evangelical truth. ] 


[91. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, with a revised translation, by C. J. Exrxicorr, M.A., Rector of Pilton, 
Rutland, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Jondon, 1854. 8vo. 

[91.* ——————- on St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. 1855. 

“On the whole, Mr. Ellicott’s editions of the Galatians and Ephesians stand at the head of 
the New Testament literature of England for patient and accurate scholarship, and will not 
suffer from a comparison with the best works of Germany.” (Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, in “Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology,” March, 1856, p. 85.) 

As to the text adopted by Mr. Ellicott, see above, p. 144. ] 


[92. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans; with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. By Benjamin Jowxrr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford [now Regius Professor of Greek]. London, 1855. 


2 vols. 8vo. 

The text adopted by Professor Jowett is that of Lachmann; which he upholds with a degree 
of absoluteness which would never have been done by Lachmann himself. In the department 
of criticism these volumes are an earnest endeavour to introduce uncertainty into all New 
Testament philology, and to represent St. Paul as using in his Epistles a tongue with the force 
and the proprieties of which he was but partially acquainted. (See this discussed by Mr. 
Lightfoot, in “ Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology,” March, 1856, pp. 103—109.) 

Jt is well known that Professor Jowett has made these volumes the vehicle for introducing 
many theological novelties, so as virtually (and probably expressly) to set aside the real atone- 
ment and sacrifice of Christ and other truths on which real Protestants are and have been fully 
agreed as taught most expressly by the inspired writers of the New Testament. | 
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(93. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians; with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations. By Arthur Penrhyn Srantey, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, late 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, &c. London, 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Stanley also adopts implicitly the text of Lachmann, and that, too, in the parts in which 
Lachmann himself gave the warning as to the caution that should be observed. (As to this 
work in general, see Mr. Lightfoot, as referred to in connection with Mr. Jowett’s volumes.) 

In the department of philology Mr. Stanley appears to have engaged in that for which he 
was not fitted; and that it has been needful to vindicate St. Paul’s use of words and his lan- 
guage in general from the uncertainty which was mistakenly alleged to pervade it. 

The only bearing which Mr. Jowett’s and Mr. Stanley’s volumes have on the text of the 
New Testament is found in their acquiescence in what they supposed to be the definite con- 
clusions of Lachmann. Hence it has been needful to re-examine and to restate what that critic 
proposed, and what he considered that he had effected: he sought to recover the true basis 
for the ilies text, so that that end might afterwards be the more surely and definitely 
reached. 


[94. The Greek Text of the Gospels, with prolegomena, notes, and references, 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. H. C. Anas, M.A., late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. London, 1856. Small 8vo.] 

[95. The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient authorities; with the 
various readings of all the ancient MSS., the ancient versions, and earlier eccle- 
siastical writers (to Eusebius inclusive); together with the Latin Version ot 
Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus of the sixth century. By S. P. Trecees, 
LL.D. 1 vol. 4to. (Now in the Press.) 


I should not have given the, title of my own unfinished work in the list of editions, had not 
the Rev. T. H. Horne thus introduced it (in the appendix to his Bibliographical List) when it was 
first definitely announced, The previous collations, and the manner in which I use the mate- 
rials so collated, are mentioned above, pp. 140, 141, and in “ Account of the Printed Text,” 
pp. 132. 174. The authorities are so arranged as to bring together those which belong to the 
same class: thus the most ancient body of MSS. are always placed first; then the later uncials 
which agree with them as to text; then a few cursive MSS., the text of which is of special 
importance; and afterwards the mass of the later uncials. The ancient versions have been 
thoroughly re-examined as far as possible; and the early citations have been specially gathered 
together and re-verified : to all of these the reference to the passage of the writer is fully given. 
The evidence, in all cases of real conflict, is fully stated on both sides. At every opening it is 
at once shown what MSS. and versions are cited as being extant in the two pages before the 
eye; and where any of these are defective, it is at once noticed in the margin. The order in 
which these authorities are placed in the conspectus differs in this particular from Mr. Alford’s 
edition, that the more ancient are placed first here as well as in the notes; so that it is at once 
evident whether any of these leading authorities are or are not extant in the passage under 
consideration. 

The portions of the Greek text, and various readings, given above, p. 345. seq., show the 
arrangement of authorities, &c, in this edition now in progress. ] 


On the Critical Edition of the Greek Testament, reported to be edited at Rome, 
by Cardinal Mai. 


Much interest was excited in consequence of an announcement, in the year 1836, 
by Dr. Wiseman (since titular bishop of Melipotamus, subsequently a Cardinal, 
and also styled Abp. of Westminster), that the late Cardinal Mai was employed 
on a new critical edition of the Greek Testament. The following is the statement 


of Dr. Wiseman :— 

«“ When Monsignor Mai, lately librarian of the Vatican, suggested to Leo XII. the 
propriety of publishing the New Testament of the Codex Vaticanus, his Holiness 
replied, that he would wish the whole, including the Old, to be accurately printed. 

Upon this, the learned prelate undertook the task, and advanced as far as St. Mark’s 
Gospel. Not satisfied with the execution of the work, he has since recommenced 
it on a different plan. The New Testament is finished, and the Old considerably 
advanced. This publication will be the most satisfactory proof of how little 
apprehension is felt in Rome of any ‘injury to the Christian religion’ from the 
critical study of the Holy Scriptures.” (Lectures on the Connection between 
Science and Revelation, vol. ii. lect. x. pp. 190, 191.) 
The interest produced by this announcement was yet further augmented in the 
ear 1842 by the following intelligence from the “Annales de Ta Philosophie 
Chrétienne,” for April, 1842 (published at Paris), which was circulated throughout 
Europe in various literary journals. — 


“The illustrious Cardinal Angelo Mai has just finished a work, on which he has 
been engaged for more than ten years, viz. an edition of the New Testament, 
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with the variations of all the MSS. found in the principal libraries of Rome and 
of the rest of Italy, and with numerous notes full of philological researches. The 
text taken by the cardinal for the basis of his edition is that of the celebrated 
MS. numbered 1209, in the library of the Vatican, which is dated as far back as 
the sixth century. At the suggestion of his Eminence, the Roman Government 
has resolved to publish, at its own expense, a fac-simile of that manuscript, which 
is in golden uncial letters” (?) “and in the continuous style of writing (scriptio 
continua); that is to say, the words are not separated by spaces. The celebrated 
engraver, Ruspi, has been ordered to engrave on copper this fac-simile, copies of 
which are to be transmitted to all the sovereigns of Christendom.” (Annales de 
la Philosophie Chrétienne, Avril, 1842, pp. 320, 321.) 


Notwithstanding these pompous announcements, nothing at all has been done 
towards publishing the Greek ‘Testament at Rome. Although (as the reader will 
perceive on referring to the above cited extract from Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures) it 
was asserted in 1836, that is, only fen years [now twenty] ago, that “the New 
Testament” was “ finished, and the Old considerably advanced ;” yet not a single 
page of the Holy Scriptures has been published at Rome. 

From private information obtained by the author from Italy in 1843 and 1844, 
he is enabled to state, that no Grerx Trstament, edited by Cardinal Mai, mas 
BEEN PUBLISHED, and probably for the same reason that prevented the Abate 
Spoletti’s projected publication of the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, which was sub- 
mitted to and privately approved by Pope Pius VL., viz. That “ the Codex Vati- 
canus differed from the Latin Vulgate, and might, therefore, if made known to the 
public, be prejudicial to the interests of the Christian Religion!;” that is, “ to the 
interests” and designs of popery. Not one edition of the New Testament in the 
original Greek has ever issued from the Roman press. Cardinal Bellarmine, 
indeed, is said to have been engaged by Pope Paul V. to superintend the printing 
of an authentic and faithful edition of the New Testament in Greek; but when 
“‘ the work was finished, and corrected with the strictest care so as to be ready for 
the press, the Pope who had ordered it changed his mind, and no longer wished it.” 5 
As no edition of the New Testament in Greek has ever appeared at Rome, in all 
probability not one will ever be published there; so long, at least, as the modern 
church of Rome continues unreformed from the unscriptural and anti-scriptural 
doctrines and practices, which, in the so-called Creed of Pius IV.3, she has super- 
added to the ancient faith once for all (ἅπαξ) delivered to the saints. (Jude 3.) 

[To the above mention made of this edition of Cardinal Mai, by Mr. Horne in 
1846, the editor has only to add a reference to pp. 162, 163. above, where he has given 
a brief statement of more recent results of inquiry, including what he could learn 
from Cardinal Mai personally. j 


SECT. V. 


POLYGLOTT BIBLES, OR EDITIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS WITH 
VERSIONS IN SEVERAL LANGUAGES. 


Tue honour of having projected the first plan of a Polyglott Bible is due to the 
illustrious printer, Atpus Manuttus the elder; but of this projected work only one 
page was printed ; it contains the first fifteen verses of the first chapter of the Book 
of Genesis in collateral columns of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, which must have 
been printed between 1498 and 1501. ‘The typographical execution is admirable : 


1 Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament; translated by Bishop Marsh, vol. ii. part 11. 
. 644. 

᾿ 2 «“ Poiche terminatane l’opera, 6 rettificata secondo ogni pili isquisita pruova, l’hebbe tutta 
in essere di stamparsi, il papa che Pavea comandata, cambiato pensiero, pit non la volle.” Vita di 
card. Bellarmino dal P. Bartoli, lib. iii. pp. 168, 169. Torino, 1836. 4 

3 All the dogmas peculiar to the modern church of Rome were not collected together into 
one formulary of faith until Pius IV. reduced them into the form of a creed, by annexing to 
the ancient Nicene or Constantinopolitan creed twelve new articles of belief (the modern dates 
of most of which are known), and publishing the whole in a bull as a Creed (which is now 
commonly called by his name), in the year 1564, These new articles of belief, therefore, come 
into the world fifteen hundred and sixty-four years too late, to be the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
and his divinely inspired apostles. 
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M. Renouard has given a fac-simile of it in his excellent work on the productions 
of the Aldine Press.! A copy of this specimen page (perhaps the only one that is 
extant) is preserved among the manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, No. 
MMM.LXIV. 

In 1516 there was printed at Genoa, by Peter Paul Porrus (in Adibus Nicolai 
Justiniani Pauli) the Pentaglott Psalter of Agostino Giustiniani, Bishop of Nebbio.? 
It was in Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, and Greek, with the Latin Version, Glosses 
and Scholia. In 1518 John Potken published the Psalter in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Ethiopic, at Cologne. But the first Polyglott edition of the entire Bible was 
that printed at Alcala in Spain, viz. 

1. Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, complectentia Vetus Testamentum, Hebraico, Greco, 
et Latino Idiomate; Novum Testamentum Grecum et Latinum; et Vocabularium 
Hebraicum et Chaldaicum Veteris Testamenti, cum Grammatic4 Hebraic4, nee non 
Dictionario Greco; Studio, Opera, et Impensis Cardinaglis Francisci Ximenes de 
Cisneros. Industria Arnaldi Gulielmi de Brocario artis impressorie magistri. 
Compluti, 1514, 1515, 1517. 6 vols. folio. 


The printing of this splendid and celebrated work, usually called the Complutensian Polyglott, 
was commenced in 1502: though completed in 1517, it was not published until 1522, and it 
cost the munificent Cardinal Ximenes 50,000 ducats. The editors were #lius Antonius Ne- 
brissensis, Demetrius Ducas, Ferdinandus Pincianus, Lopez de Stunica, Alfonsus de Zamora, 
Paulus Coronellus, and Johannes de Vergera, a physician of Alcala or Complutum. The last 
three were converted Jews. This Polyglott is usually divided into six volumes. The first four 
comprise the Old Testament, with the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in three distinct columns, the 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch only being at the bottom of the page with a Latin in- 
terpretation; and the margin is filled with Hebrew and Chaldee radicals. The fifth volume 
contains the Greek Testament, with the Vulgate Latin version in a parallel column; in the 
margin there is a kind of concordance, referring to similar passages in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. And at the end of this volume, there are, 1. A single leaf containing some Greek and 
Latin verses; 2. Interpretationes Hebreorum, Chaldeorum, Grecorumque Nominum Novi Testa- 
menti, on ten leaves; and, 3. Introductio quam brevis ad Grecas Litteras, §c., on thirty-nine 
leaves. The sixth volume contains, 1. A separate title; 2. Vocabularium Hebraicum totius 
Veteris Testamenti, cum omnibus dictionibus Chaldeis, in eodem Veteri Testamento contentis, on 
one hundred and seventy-two leaves; 3. An Alphabetical Index, on eight leaves, of the Latin 
words occurring in different parts of the work; 4. Interpretationes Hebraicorum, Chaldaicorum, 
Grecorumque Nominum, Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, secundum Ordinem Alphabeti ; 5. Two leaves, 
entitled Nomina que sequuntur, sunt illa, que in utroque Testamento vicio Scriptorum sunt aliter 
scripta quam in Hebreo et Greco, et in aliquibus Bibliis nostris antiquis, &c.; 6. Fifteen leaves, 
entitled Introductiones Artis Grammatice Hebraice et primo de modo legendi et pronuntiandi. 
These several pieces are sometimes placed in a different order from that above indicated. With 
the exception of the manuscript cited as the Codex Rhodiensis (now utterly lost), and the 
Codex Bessarionis presented to Cardinal Ximenes by the republic of Venice, the MSS. con- 
sulted by his editors were partly purchased at an unbounded expense, and partly lent to him 
by Pope Leo X. out of the Vatican Library, whither (we are informed by Alvaro Gomez, the 
cardinal’s biographer) they were returned as soon as the Polyglott was completed. The MSS. 
belonging to Ximenes were subsequently deposited in the library of the University of Alcala, 
Learned men had long suspected that they were of modern date. As it was important to collate 
anew the manuscripts at Alcala, Professor Moldenhawer and Tychsen, who were in Spain in 
1784, went thither for this purpose: but they were informed that above thirty-five years before, 
in 1749, they had been sold by an illiterate librarian to a dealer in fireworks as materials for 
making rockets. (Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 440, 441.) Notwithstanding this state- 
ment, there is “good reason to believe that those learned Germans were the subjects of an 
imposition practised upon them by some people in the Spanish University, who were not dis- 
posed to permit their manuscript treasures to be scrutinised by Protestants.” Sir John Bow- 
ring, during the short time that Spain enjoyed the blessings of a constitutional government, 
“had the opportunity of carefully examining the manuscripts at Alcalé: he has published 
reasons amounting to a demonstration, that no sale or destruction of manuscripts ever took 

lace. By his personal examination he found THE sAME Scripture manuscripts which had 
ize described by Alvaro Gomez, who died in 1580;” and he adds, “that the manuscripts in 
uestion are modern and valueless, there can be no longer any question.” (Monthly Repository 
or 1821, vol. xii. p. 203., and vol. i. N.S. for 1827, p, 572., cited in Dr. J. P. Smith’s “ Answer 
to the Manifesto of the Christian Evidence Society,” &c., pp. 48, 49. (Third Edition.) [All 
this has been amply confirmed by the investigations of the late Dr. James Thomson. See 
above, p. 121. 

The Pe πνοὰς of the Complutensian Polyglott was limited to 600 copies; three were struck 
off on vellum. One of these was deposited in the Royal Library at Madrid, and another in the 


1 Renouard, Annales de l’Imprimerie des Aldes, tom. iii. pp. 44, 45., second edition. (Paris, 
1826); or p. 389. third edition (Paris, 1834). 

2 The memoir of Columbus, introduced as a note on Psalm xix., is a curious feature in 
Giustiniani’s Pentaglott Psalter. 
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Royal Library at Turin. The third (which is supposed to have been reserved for Cardinal 
Ximenes), after passing through various hands, was purchased at the Pinelli sale, in 1789, for 
Count M‘Carthy of Thoulouse, for four hundred and eighty-three pounds. On the sale of this 
gentleman’s library at Paris, in 1817, it was bought by George Hibbert, Esq., for 16,100 francs, 
or six hundred and seventy-six pounds three shillings and four pence; and, at the sale of Mr. Hib- 
bert’s library in 1829, it was sold to Messrs. Payne and Foss, booksellers, of Pall Mall, for five 
hundred guineas. Copies of the Complutensian Polyglott, on paper, are in the libraries of the 
British Museum and Sion College, and also in several of the College Libraries in the two Uni- 
versities of Oxford ana Cambridge. 


2. Biblia Sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice, Graecé, et Latine, Philippi I. Regis 
Cathol. Pietate, et Studio ad Sacrosancte Ecclesiz Usum, Christophorus Plantinus 
excudebat. Antverpie, 1569—1572. 8 vols. folio. 


Five hundred copies only were printed of this magnificent work, which is sometimes called 
the Royal Polyglott, because it was executed at the expense of Philip II., King of Spain, and 
the Antwerp Polyglott from the place where it was printed. The greater part of some of the 
volumes of the impression being lost in a voyage to Spain, this Polyglott has become of extreme 
rarity. It was printed in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Chaldee; and contains, besides the whole 
of the Complutensian Polyglott, a Chaldee paraphrase of part of the Old Testament, which 
Cardinal Ximenes had deposited in the Public Library at Alcala, having particular reasons for 
not publishing it. This edition also has a Syriac version of the New Testament. The Poly- 
glott itself fills five volumes. The sixth volume contains the Hebrew text with the interlineary 
Latin translation of Xantes Pagninus, as reformed by Arias Montanus, the principal editor of 
this noble undertaking; and also the Greek text of the New Testament with a literal inter- 
lineary Latin version by Montanus. The seventh and eighth volumes are filled with lexicons 
and grammars of the various languages in which the Scriptures are printed, together with 
indexes, and a treatise on sacred antiquities. The Hebrew text is said to be compiled from the 
Complutensian and Bomberg editions. 


3. Biblia. 1. Hebraica. 2. Samaritana. 3. Chaldaica. 4. Greca. 5. Syriaca. 
6. Latina. 7. Arabica. Lutetiz Parisiorum, excudebat Antonius Vitré. 1645. 
10 vols. large folio. 


This edition, which is extremely magnificent, contains all that is inserted in the Complu- 
tensian and Antwerp Polyglotts, with the addition of a Syriac and Arabic version of the 
greatest part of the Old, and of the entire New Testament. The Samaritan Pentateuch, with 
a Samaritan version, was printed for the first time in this Polyglott, the expenses of which 
ruined the editor, M. Le Jay. His learned associates were Philippus Aquinas, Jacobus Mo- 
rinus, Abraham Echellensis, Gabriel Sionita, &c. The Hebrew text is that of the Antwerp 
Polyglott. There are extant copies of Le Jay’s edition of the Polyglott Bible. under the fol- 
lowing title, viz. Biblia Alerandrina Heptaglotia auspiciis δ. 1). Alexandri VII. anno sessionis 
ejus xii. feliciter inchoati. Lutetie Parisiorum prostant apud Joannem Jansonium a Waesberge, 

ohannem Jacobum Chipper, Eliseum Weirstraet, 1666. 


4. Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, complectentia Textus Originales, Hebraicum cum 
Pentateucho Samaritano, Chaldaicum, Greecum, Versionumque antiquarum Sama- 
ritane, Grece LX XII Interpretum, Chaldaice, Syriace, Arabice, Athiopice, 
Vulgate Latin, quicquid comparari poterat .... . Edidit Brianus Watron, 
8.T.D. Londini, imprimebat Thomas Roycroft, 1657. 6 vols. large folio. 


Though less magnificent than the Paris Polyglott, this of Bishop Walton is, in all other 
respects, preferable, being more ample and more commodious. Nine languages are used in it, 
though no one book of the Bible is printed in so many. In the New Testament, the four 
Gospels are in siz languages; the other books, only in five; those of Judith and the Maccabees, 
only in three. The Septuagint version is printed from the edition printed at Rome in 1587, 
which exhibits the text of the Vatican manuscript. The Latin is the Vulgate of Clement VIII. 
The Chaldee paraphrase is more complete than in any former publication. The London Poly- 
glott also lias an interlineary Latin version of the Hebrew text; and some parts of the Bible 
ar sprantnd in Athiopic and Persian, none of which are found in any preceding Polyglott 

ible. 

The FirsT volume, besides very learned and useful Prolegomena, contains the Pentateuch. 
Every sheet exhibits, at one view, lst, The Hebrew Text, with Montanus’s interlineary Latin 
version, very correctly printed; 2. The same verses in the vulgate Latin; 3. The Greek version 
of the Septuagint, according to the Vatican MS., with a literal Latin Translation by Flaminio 
Nobili, and the various readings of the Alexandrian MS. added at the bottom of the column ; 
4, The Syriac version, with a collateral Latin translation; 5. The Targum, or Chaldee Para- 
phrase, of Onkelos, with a Latin translation; 6. The Hebreo-Samaritan text, which is nearly 
the same with the unpointed Hebrew, only the character is different; and the Samaritan 
version, which differs vastly from the other as to the language, though the sense is pretty 
nearly the same; and therefore one Latin translation (with a few notes added at the bottom of 
the column) serves for both; 7. The Arabic version, with a collateral Latin translation, which 
in general agrees with the Septuagint. This first volume also contains, or should contain, a 
portrait of Bishop Walton, engraved by Lombart; and a frontispiece, together with three plates 
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relating to Solomon’s temple, all engraved by Hollar. There are also two plates containing 
sections of Jerusalem, &c., and a chart of the Holy Land. These are inserted in Capellus’s 
Treatise on the Temple. That part of the Prolegomena, in this volume, which was written by 
Bishop Walton, was elegantly printed at the Cambridge University Press, in 1828, with valuable 
notes by the Rey. Francis Wrangham, in two volumes octavo. It is a treasure of sacred 
criticism. 

The seconp volume comprises the historical books in the same languages as are above enu- 
merated, with the exception of the Samaritan (which is confined to the Pentateuch) and of the 
Targum of Rabbi Joseph (surnamed the blind) on the Books of Chronicles, which was not 
discovered till after the Polyglott was in the press. It has since been published in a separate 
form, as is noticed in p. 720. No. 12. 

The Tu1rp volume comprehends all the poetic and prophetic books from Job to Malachi, in 
the same languages as before, only that there is an Aithiopic version of the book of Psalms, 
which is so near akin to the Septuagint, that the same Latin translation serves for both, with a 
few exceptions, which are noted in the margin. 

The rouRTH volume contains all the Apocryphal Books, in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, 
with a two-fold Hebrew text of the book of Tobit; the first from Paul Fagius, the second from 
Sebastian Munster. After the Apocrypha there is a three-fold Targum of the Pentateuch: the 
first is in Chaldee, and is ascribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel: the second is in Chaldee also; it 
takes in only select parts of the Law, and is commonly called the Jerusalem Targum: the third 
is in Persic, the work of one Jacob Tawus, or Toosee, and seems to be a pretty literal version of 
the Hebrew Text. Each of these has a collateral Latin translation. The two first, though 
they contain many fables, are useful, because they explain many words and customs, the 
meaning of which is to be found no where else; and the latter will be found useful to a student 
in the Persian language, though it contains many obsolete phrases, and the language is by no 
means in the pure Shirazian dialect. 

The rirru volume includes all the books of the New Testament. The various languages are 
here exhibited at one view, as in the others. The Greek text stands at the head, with Mon- 
tanus’s interlineary Latin translation; the Syriac next; the Persic third; the Vulgate fourth ; 
the Arabic fifth; and the 4thiopic sixth. Each of the Oriental versions has a collateral Latin 
translation. The Persic version only takes in the four Gospels; and for this, the Pars Altera, 
or Persian Dictionary, in Castell’s Lexicon, is peculiarly calculated. 

The ΒΙΧΤῊ volume is composed of various readings and critical remarks on all the preceding 
versions, and concludes with an explanation of all the proper names, both Hebrew and Greek, 
in the Old and New Testaments. ‘The characters used for the several oriental versions are clear 
and good; the Hebrew is rather the worst. The simple reading of a text in the several versions 
often throws more light on the meaning of the sacred writer than the best commentators which 
can be met with. This work sells at from twenty-five pounds to seventy guineas, according to 
the difference of condition. Many copies are ruled with red lines, which is a great help in 
reading, because it distinguishes the different texts better, and such copies ordinarily sell for 
three or four guineas more than the others. [It may be well to remark that of late years many 
copies of this Polyglott have sold for much less than the sums here mentioned. } 

In executing this great and splendid work, Bishop Walton was assisted by Dr. Edmund 
Castell, Dr. Tho. Hyde, Dr. Pocock, Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Alexander Huish, Mr. Samuel Clarke, 
the Remains of Louis de Dieu (then deceased), and other eminently learned men.1_ It was begun 
in October, 1653, and completed in 1657; the first volume was finished in September, 1654; the 
second in July, 1655; the third in July, 1656; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth, in 1657, three 
years before the Restoration. (The Parisian Polyglott was seventeen years in the press!) 

This work was published by subscription, under the patronage of Oliver Cromwell, who 
permitted the paper to be imported duty free: but the Protector dying before it was finished, 
Bishop Walton cancelled two leaves of the preface, in which he had made honourable mention 
of his patron, and others were printed containing compliments to Charles II. and some pretty 
severe invectives against republicans. Hence has arisen the distinction of republican and loyal 
copies. The former are the most valued: there is a copy in the Library of the British Museum. 
Dr, A. Clarke and Mr. Butler have both pointed out (especially the former) the variations 
between these two editions. For a long time, it was disputed among bibliographers, whether 
any dedication was ever prefixed to the London Polyglott. There is, however, a dedication in 
one of the copies in the Royal Library at Paris, and another was discovered a few years since, 
which was reprinted in large folio to bind up with other copies of the Polyglott; it is also 
reprinted in the Classical Journal, vol. iv. pp. 355—361. [It was an addition at the restoration 
of King Charles II.] In the first volume of Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum 
Theologicarum (pp. L00—137.) there is a collation of the Greek and other versions, as printed 
in the London Polyglott, with the Hebrew text of the Prophet Micah; accompanied with some 


1 Concerning these, as well as the literary history of the London Polyglott, the reader will 
find much and very interesting information in the Rey. H. J. Tonp’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of the Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester, editor of the London 
Polyglott Bible; with notices of his coadjutors in that illustrious work; of the cultivation of 
oriental learning, in this country, preceding and during their time; and of the authorised 
English version of the Bible, to a projected revision of which Dr. Walton and some of his 
assistants in the Polyglott were appointed. ΤῸ which is added Dr, Walton’s own vindication 
of the London Polyglott. London, 1821, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
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explanations by Professor Paulus! To complete the London Polyglott, the following publi- 
cations should be added, viz. — 

1. Paraphrasis Chaldaica in librum priorem et posteriorem Chronicorum. Auctore Rabbi Josepho, 
rectore Academie in Syria: cum versione Latina a Davide Wilkins. Cantabrigie [Amstele- 
dami ], 1715, 4to. 

2. Dr. Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton- 

The purchaser of the London Polyglott should also procure Dr. John Owen’s Considerations 
on the Polyglott, 8vo., 1658; Bishop Walton’s Reply, entitled, The Considerator considered, &c. 
8vo. 1659; and (a work of a kind wholly different) Walton’s Introductio ad Lectionem Lin- 
guarum Orientalium, Hebraice, Chaldaice, Samaritane, Syriace, Arabice, Persice, Athiopice, 
Armenice, Coptice, §c. 18mo. Londini, 1654. 

Bishop Walton’s Polyglott having long been scarce and dear, it has been the wish of biblical 
students, for many years, that it should be reprinted. In 1797, the Rey. Josiah Pratt issued 
from the press, A Prospectus, with Specimens, of a new Polyglott Bible in Quarto, for the Use of 
English Students, and in 1799, another Prospectus, with Specimens, of an Octavo Polyglott Bible ; 
but, for want of encouragement, the design was not carried into execution. A similar fate 
attended The Plan and Specimen of BIBLIA POLYGLOTTA BRITANNICA, or an 
enlarged and improved edition of the London Polyglott Bible, with Castell’s Heptaglott Lexicon, 
which were published and circulated by the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.S. A., in 1810, in folio. 
The reader may see them reprinted in the Classical Journal (where, however, no notice is taken 
of the author of the plan), vol. iv. pp.4983—497. An Abstract of this plan is given in the Bibl. 
Sussex. vol. i. part ii. pp. 66—68. 


5. Biblia Sacra Quadrilinguia Veteris Testamenti Hebraici, cum Versionibus e 
regione positis, utpote versione Greca LXX Interpretum ex codice manuscripto 
Alexandrino, a J. Ern. Grabio primum evulgata—TItem versione Latina Sebast. 
Schmidii noviter revisa et textui Hebrzo accuratius accommodata, et Germanica 
beati Lutheri, ex ultima beati viri revisione et editione 1544-45 expressa. 
Adjectis textui Hebreo Notis Masorethicis et Greece Versioni Lectionibus 
Codicis Vaticani ; notis philologicis et exegeticis aliis, ut et summariis capitum ac 
locis parallelis locupletissimis ornata. Accurante M. Christ. Rerneccio. Lipsie, 
1750. 3 vols. folio. 


The comparative cheapness of this neatly and accurately printed work rendered it, before the 
publication of Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott, a valuable substitute for the preceding larger Polyglotts. 
Dr. A. Clarke, who states that he has read over the whole of the Hebrew and Chaldee text, with 
the exception of part of the Pentateuch, pronounces it to be one of the most correct extant. 


6. Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Textus Archetypos, Versionesque precipuas, ab 
Ecclesia antiquitis receptas complectentia. Accedunt Prolegomena in eorundem 
crisin literalem, auctore Samuel Ler, 8.T.B..... Lingue Hebree apud Cantabri- 
gienses Professore Regio. Londini, 1831. 4to. et folio. 


The great rarity and consequent high price of former Polyglotts, which render them for 
the most part inaccessible to biblical students, induced the publisher, Mr. Bagster, to undertake 
these beautiful Polyglott editions of the Holy Scriptures. The quarto edition contains the 
original Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint Greek 
version of the Old Testament, the Vulgate Latin, and the authorised English version of the 
entire Bible; the original Greek text of the New Testament; and the venerable Peshito or 
Old Syriac version of it. The folio edition, besides these languages, contains entire translations 
of the Bible, in the following modern languages, viz., the German, by Dr. Martin Luther ;. the 
Italian, by Giovanni Diodati; the French, by J. F. Ostervald; and the Spanish (from the 
Romish Latin Vulgate), by Padre Scio. These are so disposed as to exhibit eight languages 
at once, on opening the volume, the press-work of which is singularly beautiful. The pointed 
Hebrew text is printed from the celebrated edition of Vander Hooght, noticed in No. 8. p 673. 
supra. The variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch are taken from Dr. Kennicott’s edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, and are added by way of Appendix. The Septuagint is printed from Bos’s 
edition of the Vatican text; and at the end of the Old Testament there are given the various 
readings of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuchs, together with the masoretic notes termed 
Keri and Ketib, the various lections of the Alexandrian MS. as edited by Dr. Grabe, and the 
apocryphal chapters of the book of Fsther. The Greek text is printed from Mill’s edition of 
the Textus Receptus, with the whole of the important readings given by Griesbach in his 
edition of 1805 (No. 33. p. 694. supra); the Peshito or Old Syriac version, from Widman- 
stadt’s edition published at Vienna in 1555, collated with that executed in 1816 under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and edited by Professor Lee. The Apocalypse 
and such of the Epistles as are not extant in the Old Syriac Version, are given from the texts 
of De Dieu and Pococke. The text of the Latin Vulgate version is taken from the edition of 


1 For a more particular account of the London Polyglott, we refer the reader to Dr. Clarke’s 
Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. i. pp. 248—270.; vol. ii. pp. 1—12.; Mr. Butler’s Hore Biblice, 
vol. i. pp. 138—149.; and Dr. Dibdin’s Introduction to the Knowledge of the Editions of the 
pe —o Classics, 3rd edit. vol. 1, pp. 13—27., from which publications the above account 
is abridged. 
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Pope Clement VIII. The authorised English version is accompanied with the marginal render- 
ings, and a new selection of well-chosen parallel texts. The other modern versions are pro- 
fessedly given from accurate editions. The PRoLEGOMENA of the Rey. Dr. and Professor Lee 
presents a compendious epitome of the Literary History of the Text and Versions of the Old 
and New Testaments, which contains some new and important critical information. Copies of 
the several texts and versions of this polyglott edition are thrown off in detached small octavo 
volumes: and copies of the quarto Polyglott New Testament may also be procured, with a 
distinct title-page.! 

7. The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six most important English Translations 
of the New Testament Scriptures: Wiclif, m.ccc.nxxx.; Tyndale, M.D.xxxIVv.; 
Cranmer, m.p.xxxrx.; Genevan, M.p.tvi.; Anglo-Rhemish, M.p.cxxxm.; Au- 
thorized, m.pc.xt. The original Text after Scholz, with the various readings of 
the Textus Receptus, and the principal Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine 
Manuscripts, and a complete collation of Scholz’s Text, with Griesbach’s edition of 
m.pccc.v. Preceded by an historical account of the English Translations. 
London, 1841. Second Edition, 1846. 4to. 


This beautifully executed volume contains, 1. The Greek Text of the New Testament, printed 
in long lines on the upper part of the page in a bold type, after Scholz’s edition, of which an 
account has been given in p. 700. No. 56. supra. The several English versions above enume- 
rated are given below the Greek in six columns, and in the order of their priority of date. 
Wiclif’s translation is printed from a valuable manuscript, at that time in the possession of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, which is stated to be much more correct and com- 
plete than the printed editions of Messrs. Lewis and Baber. (It should be observed that this 
text was printed before the publication of the twofold early English version.) The notation of 
yerses has been inserted in all the translations for the convenience of reference. An account of 
the different English translations is prefixed; which is followed by a tabular collation of the 
Greek text of Scholz, with that of Griesbach’s manual edition of the Greek Testament, printed 
at Leipsic in 1805. There are copies on larger paper, which are magnificent library books. 


8. Biblia Ecclesie Anglicane Polyglotta. The proper Lessons for Sundays, 
from the Scriptures of the Old Testament; together with the whole of the Book 
of Psalms, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English. Edited by Frederick Lurr, 
D.D. London, 1845. 4to. 


. This work is expressly designed for those to whom the rarity and necessarily high price of 
the larger polyglotts render them inaccessible. The First Lessons for the morning and evening 
of every Sunday in the year are clearly and beautifully printed in four columns; viz. 1. In 
Hebrew, from the standard text of Vander Hooght, published in 1705, the typographical errors 
of which have been carefully corrected ; 2. In English, after Dr. Blayney’s edition of the autho- 
rised version printed at Oxford in 1769; 3. In the Septuagint Greek version, according to the 
Vatican text as printed by Bos in 1709, the various readings of the Alexandrine text being 
printed from Breitinger’s edition in 1730 between brackets; and 4. In Latin, according to the 
London reprint of the Paris Edition of the Vulgate, in 1662. 

‘The Book of Psalms may be obtained with a separate title-page, as “ The Hexaplar Psalter.” 
In six columns it comprises, 1. The Hebrew Text, after Vander Hooght’s edition ; 2. The English 
Version of the Book of Common Prayer; 3. ‘the Latin Vulgate Version; 4. The Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome, which furnishes valuable assistance to the more critical understanding of the 
Psalms; 5. The English Bible Translation of the Psalms, the italics and punctuation of which 
have been regulated by the first edition of 1611; and 6, The Greek Septuagint Version, from 
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1 The publisher of the Polyglott Bible above noticed, in 1819, issued from the press an 
octoglott edition of the Liturgy of the Anglican Church, in one quarto volume, which may justly 
be pronounced one of the finest specimens of typography that ever issued from the British press. 
The eight languages, printed in this edition, are the English, French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
Ancient Greek, Modern Greek, and Latin. The English text is given from a copy of the Oxford 
Edition of the Common Prayer Book. The French version is modern, and is well known to 
most readers of that language, having frequently been printed and received with general appro- 
bation. ‘The Psalms are printed from the Basle Edition of Ostervald’s Bible. The Jtalan is 
taken from the edition of A. Montucci and L. Valletti, published in 1796, but revised through~- 
out, and its orthography corrected. The Psalms are copied from the Bible of Diodati, The 
German translation, by the Rev. Dr. Kiiper (Chaplain of the Royal German Chapel, St. James’s), 
is entirely new, except the Psalms, which are taken from Luther’s German Version of the Serip- 
tures. ‘The Spanish, by the Rev. Blanco White, is for the most part new. The Psalms are 
printed from Baars Scio’s great Spanish Bible, published at Madrid in 1807, in sixteen volumes. 
The translation into the Ancient Greek language is that executed by Dr. Duport (A. Ὁ. 1665), 
who was Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. The Psalms are from the 
Septuagint. The Modern Greek is an entirely new translation by M. A. Calbo, a learned native 
Greek, of the island of Zante. And the Latin version is nearly a reprint of the edition which 
was first printed by W. Bowyer, in 1720, with some alterations and additions by the present 
editor (John Carey, LL. D.), sometimes taken from the translation of Mr. Thomas Parsel, the 
fourth edition of which was published in 1727. ‘The Psalms are from the Vulgate. This octo- 
glott Prayer Book is also published in one volume small Syo. 
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Bos’s edition above mentioned. Dr. Iliff has performed the laborious duty of editor with great 
ability and accuracy. A few copies were handsomely printed on large paper. 


9. Novi Testamenti Biblia Triglotta: sive Greci Textus Archetypi, Versionis 
Syriace, et Versionis Latine Vulgate Synopsis: cui accedunt Subsidia Critica 
varia. Evangelia. Londini, 1828. 4to. 

Those who may not be able to procure any of the more costly polyglotts will find a cheap 
substitute for them, as far as the Gospels are concerned, in this handsomely printed volume. 
The Greek text is printed after the editions, with improved punctuation, of Knappe and Vater ; 
this is accompanied by the Syriac Version, after the text of Professor Lee’s accurate edition, 
printed in 1816; and at the foot of the page is the Latin Vulgate version, according to the 
Sixtine recension, printed from the Antwerp edition of 1603, which was superintended by John 
Moret. To the work is prefixed Prof. Vater’s Index of Critical Subsidia; and in an Appendix 
there is given his selection of Various Readings, with the authorities by which they are sup- 
ported. 

[10. Polyglotten-Bibel zum praktischen Handgebrauch. Die heilige Schrift 
Alten und Neuen Testaments in iibersichtlicher Nebeneinanderstellung des Ur- 
textes, der Septuaginta, Vulgata und Luther-Uebersetzung, so wie der wichtigsten 
Varianten der vornehmsten deutchen Uebersetzungen, bearbeitet von R. Stier, 
Dr. Theol. in Wittenberg und K. G. W. Tuetzz, Dr. in Ord. Prof. der Theol. in 
Leipsig. Bielefeld, 1846-55. 5 vols. 8vo. 

In this convenient Polyglott the Old Testament is given in Hebrew with the LXX. version 
(from the Vatican Text, but with some various readings, principally from the Codex Alexan- 
drinus), the Clementine Vulgate (with the variations of the Sixtine edition), and Luther’s 
German Version; and at the foot of each page stand renderings from many other German 
translators. In the New Testament the Greek Textus Receptus (with certain various readings 
subjoined) stands between the Clementine Vulgate (beneath which are the readings of the 
Codex Amiatinus as given by Fleck) and Luther’s German Version. The fourth column is 
occupied with copious variations of rendering taken from other German versions. 

A Tetraglott New Testament, Greek, Latin, German, and English, haying been edited by 
Tischendorf, the N. Test. vol. of this Polyglott was afterwards remodelled, by substituting the 
English version for the German variations, and these newly arranged pages stand opposite the 
Greek and Latin from the former stereotype plates. This was published in 1855 under the 
direction of Dr. Stier, the surviving editor, Dr. Theile’s death having taken place, Oct. 8. 1854. 
The latter mentioned was the editor under whose superintendence were the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin portions of this work. 

In using this re-arranged edition of the New Testament portion it ought to be known that 
the Latin and Greek columns were stereotyped ten years ago: this is not distinctly shown in 
the preface, and thus the critical details that are given might easily mislead; for instance, 
the readings of the Codex Amiatinus are taken from Fleck, though it has been known for 
some years that they are very imperfect and exceedingly inaccurate. Considered simply as a 
Tetraglott edition, irrespective of all critical pretension, this New Testament is a convenient 
and very cheap volume. | 


Several other editions of the Bible are extant, in three languages, called Triglotts, 
as well as Polyglott editions of particular parts of the Scriptures. For an account 
of these, we are compelled to refer the reader to the Bibliotheca Sacra of Le Long 
and Masch, and the Bibliographical Dictionary of Dr. Clarke, already cited. A 
complete account of all these Polyglott editions is a desideratum in English literature. 


SECT. VI. 
-ANCIENT VERSIONS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
§ 1. Tarcums, or CHALDEE PARAPHRASES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Almost all the Targums are contained in the large Rabbinical Bibles. 


1. Targum, seu Paraphrasis Chaldaica Onxexos1 in Pentateuchum Latine, ex 
versione Alfonsi de Zamora. Venetiis, 1747. 4to. 

Also in the Complutensian, Antwerp, Paris, and London Polyglotts. This version of the 
Targum of Onkelos was likewise printed at Antwerp, 1616, and at Venice, 1609, im folio. 

2. Thargum, hoc est, Paraphrasis Onkeli Chaldaica in Sacra Biblia ; ex Chaldaico 
in Latinum fidelissime versa, additis in singula fere capita succinctis annotationibus, 
Authore Paulo Facto. Pentateuchus, sive quinque libri Moysis. Tom. I. 
Argentorati, 1546. Folio. 


One volume only of this work was published. Fagius’s learned annotations are inserted in 
the Critici Sacri. 
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3. Targum Psrvupo-JonatTuanis in Pentateuchum, Latine, ex versione Antonii 
Cevalerii. Londini, 1657. Folio. (In Bp. Walton's Polyglott.) 

4. Tarcum HrerosotyMiTaAnuM in Pentateuchum, Latine, ex versione Antonii 
Cevalerii. Londini, 1657. Folio. (In Bp. Walton’s Polyglott.) 

Bishop Walton states that the Latin version of Chevalier is more faithful than that pub- 
lished by Francis Taylor, at London, in 1649, 4to. 


5. Targum JonatHants in Josue, Judices, Libros Regum, Isaiz, Hieremiz, 
Ezechielis et XII Minorum Prophetarum, Latine, ex versione Alfonsi de Zamora, 
a Benedicto Aria Montano ad Hebraicam et Chaldaicam veritatem correcta, folio. 
(In the Antwerp, Paris, and London Polyglotts.) 

Various other editions of the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel are noticed in Masch’s and 
Boerner’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, Part 11. vol. iii. pp. 654—656. 

6. Targum R. Josernti Ceci et aliorum in Chetuvim, Latine, ex versione Alfonsi 
de Zamora, et recognitione Ariz Montani. Folio. 

7. Targum in Psalmos, Ecclesiasten, et Librum Esther, ex versione Ariz 
Montani. Folio. 


Both the preceding Targums are found in the Antwerp, Paris, and London Polyglotts; in the 
last, the translation has been further revised by Dr. Edmund Castell. 


8. Liber Jobi, Chaldaice et Latine, cum notis. Opera et studio Johannis Terentii. 
Franeckerz, 1663. 4to. 


The Latin translation is that of Alfonso de Zamora, revised by Montanus, and further cor- 
recteil by the editor. Masch pronounces this to be a rare and erudite publication. 


9. Cantica Canticorum et Ecclesiastes Salomonis paraphrastico sermone con- 
scripti, et ex Chaldzea lingua in Latinam versi per Erasmum Oswaldum Schrecken- 
fuchsium. Basilew, 1553. 8vo. 

10. Chaldaica Paraphrasis Libelli Ruth, a mendis repurgata, et punctis juxta 
analogiam grammaticam notata, cum Latina Interpretatione et Annotationibus, per 
Joannem Mercerum. Parisiis, 1564. 4to. 

11. Paraphrasis Chaldaica Librorum Chronicorum, Latine, cura Matthie 
Friderici Beckii. Auguste Vindelicorum, 1680-83-84. 2 vols. 4to. 

This copy is by no means complete; the editor added considerable annotations. 

12. Paraphrasis Chaldaica in Librum priorem et posteriorem Chronicorum. 
Auctore Rabbi Joserno, Rectore Academie in Syria. Nunc demum a manu- 
scripto Cantabrigiensi descripta, ac cum Versione Latina in lucem missa a Davide 
Wilkins. Cantabrigie [Amsteledamij, 1715, 4to. Amsteledami, 1725, 4to. 

The manuscript, from which this edition was printed, was written A.p. 1477. It was pre- 
sented to the public Library of the University of Cambridge by the Duke of Buckingham, then 
Chancellor, from the sale of Erpenius’s library. Samuel Clarke, an eminent oriental scholar, 
copied it for the press. Besides the Chaldee paraphrase on the books of Chronicles, it con- 
tained the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, with a targum or 
paraphrase on most of them. The book is elegantly printed, the Chaldee text with vowel 
points being on the right-hand page, and the Latin translation on the left: both are divided 
into verses. The copies, dated Amsteledami, 1725, are the same as those dated Cambridge, but 
with a new title-page. The work was printed at Amsterdam, and Cambridge seems to have 
been introduced into the title of those copies only which were intended for this country. 


§2. Ancient Greek Versions. 
[i.] Tur Sepruacrint. 


The following table exhibits the four principal Standard Text Editions of the 
Septuagint Greek version, together with the principal editions which are founded 
upon them :— 

1, CompLurensian Text, 1514. 


—_—-__C6088 =. .-.°000°°0°0000;©© ee 
Antwerp Polyglott, Fol. Gr. Lat. ἅς, 1569-72.— Commelini. Fol. Gr. 1586, 1599, 1616.— Wolderi, 
Fol. Gr. 1596.— Hutteri. Fol. 1599. Gr. Lat. &e.— Paris Polyglott, Fol. Gr. Lat. ἄς. 1645, 


1 This notice of the principal editions of the Septuagint version is chiefly taken from Masch 
and Boerner’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. ii. pp. 263—823. Many 
other editions of this version, and of detached books of it, are there described, which we have 
not room to detail. 
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2. AtpinE Text, 1518. 


= 5 1 See 
Cephalai. Oct. Gr. 1526.— Hervagii, Fol. Gr. 1545.— Brylingeri. Oct. Gr. 1 — Wechelii 
Hered. Fol. Gr. 1597. "2 a ee ee 


3. Roman orn Vatican Text, 1587. 


EEE Ἶ ἫΝ 

Waltoni Polyglotta. Fol. Gr. Lat. &c. 1067. --- Morini. Fol. Gr. Lat. 1628.— Daniel. Qto. et 
Oct. Gr. 1653, 1665, 1683.— Clwveri. Oct. Gr. 1697.— Bosii. Gr. Qto. 1709.— Millii, Oct. Gr 
1725.— Reineccii. Oct. Gr. 1730, 1757.— Kirchneri. Oct. Gr. 1759. — Holmesii. Fol. Gr. 1798, 
ἃς. The editions printed at Oxford, Oct. Gr. 1805, 1817, &c.—Oct. Gr, Valpii, 1819. a 
Oct. Gr, L. Van Ess, 1824.— Oct. Gr. Tischendorf, 1850.— Oct. Gr. (Bagster), 1851. : 


4. Tue Avexanprine Text, 1707-9-19-20. 


— a Ll Lo Sn Ln Seren 
Breitingert. Qto. Gr. 1730-33. Reineccii Biblia Quadrilinguia. Fol. Gr. Lat. &c. 1750. Baberi. 
Fol. 1816-27. Moscow, 4to. Athens, 8vo. 4 vols. 1843, seq. 


Of the various editions of the Septuagint Greek version which have issued from 
the press, the following more particularly claim the notice of the biblical student. 
Most of them contain the New Testament, in addition to the Old; but as the 
as eg editions of the former have already been described, no notice will be taken 
of them. 


1. Biblia Greca ; cum versione Latina ad verbum. In Bibliis Polyglottis Com- 
pluti editis, 1514, 1515, 1517. 


The text of this edition was composed after several manuscripts which the editors neglected 
to describe; they have frequently been charged with having altered the Greek text, to make 
it harmonise with the Hebrew, or rather with the Vulgate version, and with having filled up 
the chasms in the Alexandrian or Septuagint version from other Greek interpreters. —For a 
further account of the Complutensian Polyglott, see p. 714. supra. 


2. Παντα ra κατ᾽ εξοχην καλουμενα Βιξλια Serac δηλαδὴ ypagne παλαῖιας τε και veac. 
—Sacre Scripture Veteris Noveeque omnia. Venetiis, 1518. Small folio, 


This edition appeared in 1518, two years after the death of Aldus Manutius; it was executed 
under the care of his father-in-law, Andreas Asulanus. The text was compiled from several 
MSS. Archbishop Usher is of opinion, that in many instances it follows the readings of 
Aquila’s version, instead of those of the Septuagint. The Aldine text, however, is pronounced 
by Bishop Walton to be much purer than that in the Complutensian Polyglott, to which it is 
actually prior in point of time; for though the Polyglott bears date 1514—1517, it was not 
published until the year 1522. Father Simon and M. de Colomies concur in speaking very 
highly of the execution of the Aldine edition. 


3. Tye Θειας Tpadne παλαιας δηλαδὴ καὶ veac ἅπαντα. Divine Scripture Veteris 
Noveque omnia. Argentorati, apud Wolphium Cephaleum, 1526. 4 vols. 8vo. 


This edition is of some rarity: the fourth volume contains the New Testament. It follows 
the text of Aldus, and it has been stated to be not only well and correctly printed, but also to 
possess the additional merit of judicious punctuation. The chapters are distinguished, but of ’ 
course the text is not divided into verses; and a space is left at the beginning of each chapter 
for the insertion of the initial letter. ‘The Apocryphal books, and a small collection of various 
readings, are added in this edition by the editor John Lonicrruvs, a disciple and follower of the 
illustrious reformer, Dr. Martin Luther. Copies of this edition are sometimes to be met with, 
having the date of 1529. They are, however, all of the same impression, the beginning of the 
preface being altered, the name of Lonicerus omitted, and that of Jerome substituted for Luther, 
with a new title-page. The New Testament forms the fourth volume of this edition; it has 
been noticed in p. 685. supra, No. 3. 


4. Tye Θειας Tpadne παλαιας δηλαδὴ καὶ vsag αἀπαντα. Divine Scripture Veteris 
ac Novi Testamenti omnia, innumeris locis nunc demum, et optimorum librorum 
collatione et doctorum virorum opera, multo quam unquam emendatiora, in lucem 
edita. Cum Ces. Majest. gratia et privilegio ad quinquennium. Basilex, per 
Joannem Hervagium, 1545. Folio. 

In this rare and little known edition, the text of Lonicerus is chiefly followed; it is said to 
surpass in correctness both the Strasburg and Venetian editions, and also has some valuable 
various readings. The preface was written by Melancthon. 


5. Biblia Greea, Greecé et Latiné. . . . . Basileze, per Nicholaum Brylingerum, 
1550. 5 vols. 8vo. 

Each of the five volumes, of which this edition consists, has a distinct title-page, which is 
printed by Masch. The Greek and Latin are placed in opposite columns; the former from the 
Aldine text, the latter from the Vulgate, as printed in the Complutensian Polvglott. The 
type, though rather too small to be read with ease, is pronounced by Masch to be distinct and 
neat. 
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6. ‘H Παλαια AtaOnen, κατα τους ‘Ebdopyneovra δι’ αὐθεντίας Evorov E.’ Axpov 
Apxtepewe εκδοθεισα. --- Vetus Testamentum Graecum, juxta LXX Interpretes, 
studio Antonii Cardinalis Cararm, ope virorum doctorum adjuti, cum prefatione 
et scholiis Petri Morini. Rome ex Typographia Francisci Zannetti, 1586. Folio. 

A beautiful edition, of great rarity and value. The copies of it are of two dates;—some 
with M.D.LXxxvI, as they originally appeared, and others with the date of M.p.Lxxxyn, the 
figure 1. having been subsequently added with a pen. The latter copies are most commonly 


met with, and hence this edition is usually dated 1587. They contain 783 pages of text, pre- - 


ceded by four leaves of preliminary matter, which are followed by another (subsequently added), 
intitled Corrigenda in notationibus Psalterii. ‘This last-mentioned leaf is not found in the copies 
bearing the date of 1586, which also want the privilege of Pope Sixtus V. cated May 9th, 1587, 
at whose request and under whose auspices it was undertaken by Cardinal Antonio Carafa, aided 
by Antonio Agelli, Peter Morinus, Fulvio Ursino, Robert Bellarmin, Cardinal Sirlet, and others. 
The celebrated Codex Vaticanus 1209 was the basis of the Roman or Sixtine edition, as it is 
usually termed; but the editors did not exclusively adhere to that MS., having changed both 
the orthography and readings whenever these appeared to them to be faulty. Such is the 
opinion of Drs. Hody and Grabe, Eichhorn, Morus, and other eminent critics; though the 
late Dr. Holmes has contended that the text of the Roman edition was printed from one 
single MS., which was followed throughout without intentional departure. ‘The first forty-six 
chapters of Genesis, together with some of the Psalms, and the book of Maccabees, being 
defective in the Vatican manuscript through extreme age, the editors are said to have supplied 
this deficiency by compiling those parts of the Septuagint from a manuscript out of Cardinal 
Bessarion’s library, and from another which was brought to them from Calabria. So great was 
the agreement between the latter and the Codex Vaticanus, that they were supposed to have 
been transcribed either the one from the other, or both from the same copy. Various readings 
are given to each chapter. This edition contains the Greek text only. In 1588, Flaminio 
Nobili printed at Rome, in folio, Vetus Testamentum secundum LXX Latine redditum. This 
Latin version was professedly not composed by him, but compiled out of the fragments of the 
ancient Latin translations; but the fragments have been met with by no one else. It is a splendid 
volume, and of considerable rarity. The Roman edition was reprinted at Paris in 1628, in three 
folio volumes; the New Testament in Greek and Latin forms the third volume. This reprint 
is in great request, not only for the neatness and correctness of its execution, but also for the 
learned notes which accompany it. Some copies are occasionally met with, dated Parisiis, Piget, 
1641, which might lead us to suppose that they were distinct editions. De Bure however says, 
that they are but one and the same edition, with a new title-page, probably printed by the 
bookseller who had purchased the unsold copies. 


7. Tye Θειας Γραφης, παλαιας δηλαδὴ καὶ veac, ἅπαντα. Divine Scripture, 
nempe Veteris ac Novi Testamenti, omnia .. . . Francofurti, apud Andre Wechelii 
Heredes, 1597. Folio. 

This edition is formed after that of Hervagius, the errors of the latter being previously cor- 
rected. It has a collection of various readings taken from the Complutensian, Antwerp, Stras- 
burg, and Roman editions. Morinus charges the editor (who is supposed to have been Francis 
Junius or Frederic Sylburgius) with abandoning the Aldine text in four chapters of the book 
of Exodus, and in the twenty-fourth chapter of the book of Proverbs, and substituting the 
Complutensian text in its stead. It is very neatly printed on clear types, and is divided 
into verses. 

8. ‘H Παλαια Διαθηκὴ kara rove ᾿Εξδομηκοντα. Vetus Testamentum Greecum, ex 
versione Septuaginta interpretum. Londini, excudebat Rogerus Daniel, 1653. 4to. 


This edition is frequently mentioned in catalogues as being both in quarto and in octavo. 
Masch states that there is but one size, viz. in quarto, though the paper be different. It pro- 
fesses to follow the Sixtine edition: but this is not the fact; the editors having altered and in- 
terpolated the text in several places, in order to bring it nearer to the Hebrew text and the 
modern versions. The errors of this edition have been retained; 1. In that printed at Cambridge 
in 1653, 8vo., with a learned preface written by Bishop Pearson (whose initials are at the end): 
and 2, In the very neat Cambridge edition printed by Field in 1665, in three volumes 8vo. (in- 
cluding the Liturgy in Greek and the New Testament). Field’s edition was counterfeited, page 
for page, by John Hayes, a printer at Cambridge, who executed an edition in 1684, to which he 
put Field’s name, and the date of 1665, The fraud, however, may easily be detected, by com- 
paring the two editions; the typography of the genuine one by Field being very superior to 
that of Hayes. The genuine Cambridge edition was reprinted at Amsterdam, in 1683, in 12mo, 
without the Greek Testament. The editing of it is commonly, but erroneously, ascribed to 
Leusden. ‘The omission of Bishop Pearson’s initials at the end of the preface has caused the 
latter to be attributed to Leusden. The book is very neatly, but very incorrectly, printed in two 
columns, divided into separate verses. The Apocryphal books, which are found in the Cambridge 
edition, are altogether omitted. 


9. Ἢ Παλαιὰ Διαθηκη, cara τοὺς ᾿Βέδομηκοντα. Vetus Testamentum Grecum, ex 
versione Septuaginta interpretum, cum libris Apocryphis, juxta exemplar Vati- 
canum Rome editum, et Anglicanum Londini excusum. Lipsiz, 1697. 8vo. 


The editors of this impression were M. J. CLuver and Tho. Ktumpr. Though inferior to the 
London and Amsterdam editions in beauty of execution, it is very far superior to them in point 
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of correctness. The prolegomena of John Frickius prefixed to it, contain a critical notice of 
preceding editions of the Septuagint Version, which is said to be very accurate, 


10. Vetus Testamentum Grecum, ex versione LXX Interpretum, ex antiquis- 
simo MS. Codice Alexandrino accuraté descriptum, et ope aliorum exemplarium ac 
priscorum scriptorum, presertim vero Hexaplaris Editionis Origeniane, emendatum 
atque suppletum, additis sepe asteriscorum et obelorum signis, summa curd edidit 
Joannes Krnestus Grass, 8.T.P. Oxonii, 1707, 1709, 1719, 1720. 4 vols. folio, 
and 8 vols. 8vo. 

This splendid edition exhibits the text of the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus, now deposited 
in the British Museum. Though Dr. Grabe prepared the whole for the press, yet he only lived 
to publish the Octateuch, forming the first volume of the folio edition, in 1707, and the fourth, 
containing the metrical books, in 1709. The second volume, comprising the historical books, 
was edited by Francis Lee, M.D., a very eminent Greek scholar, in 1719; and the third volume, 
including the prophetical books, by W. Wigan, 8.T.D., in 1720. This edition gives a fair repre- 
sentation of the Alexandrian Manuscript where it was perfect ; but where it was defective and 
incorrect, the passages supplied and the corrected readings are given, partly from the Codex 
Vaticanus, and partly from the Complutensian edition, in a smaller character than that employed 
in the text, the erroneous lections being printed in the margin. Grabe’s death caused the 
sources of his emendations and supplements to be by no means clearly indicated. Many things 
may be gathered from the prolegomena to the different volumes, though the extreme prolixity 
and the want of critical apprehension shown, detract much from their value. Dr. Grabe designed 
to have added copious notes to this work, but was prevented by death from composing them. 
After the folio sheets were struck off, the pages were divided, and over-run into an octavo form, 
to prevent the book from being piratically printed in Germany. 


11. Ἢ Takata Διαθηκὴ κατα rove Ἑέδομηκοντα. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
Septuaginta Interpretum secundum Exemplar Vaticanum Rome editum, accura- 
tissimé denuo recognitum ; una cum scholiis ejusdem editionis, variis Manuscrip- 
torum Codicum Veterumque Exemplarium Lectionibus, necnon fragmentis Ver- 
sionum Aquile, Symmachi, et Theodotionis, Summa cura edidit Lambertus Bos. 
Franequere, 1709. to. 

An elegant and accurate edition, which is deservedly esteemed. The preface of the editor, 
Professor Bos, contains a critical disquisition on the Septuagint Version and its utility in sacred 
criticism, together with an account of the preceding principal editions. Bos’s text was reprinted 
at Amsterdam in 1725, in two 8vo. vols. under the editorial care of David Mill. It contains 
various readings from some MSS. at Leyden, which, however, are of no great critical value. 

12. Ἡ Hakata Διαθηκὴ κατα τοὺς Ἑδδομηκοντα. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
Septuaginta Interpretum, olim ad fidem Codicis MS. Alexandrini summo studio 
et incredibili diligentia expressum, emendatum et suppletum a Joanne Ernesti 
Grabio, 8.T.P. Nune vero exemplaris Vaticani aliorumque MSS. Codd. Lectioni- 
bus Var. nec non criticis dissertationibus illustratum insigniterque locupletatum, 
summa cura edidit Joannes Jacobus Breirincervs. Tiguri Helvetiorum, 1730- 
1-2. 4 vols. 4to. 

This edition is a correct reprint of Dr. Grabe’s edition, to which are added, at the foot of the 
page, the various readings of the Roman or Vatican edition, and of three manuscripts belonging 
to the library of the Academy at Basle. The beauty of its typography and paper, and its 
critical value, concur to render this edition highly esteemed; it is consequently both scarce and 


dear. Michaelis pronounces it to be the best edition of the Septuagint ever printed, that is, up 
to his time. 


~ 13. Ἡ Παλαια Διαθηκὴ κατα τους ‘E€douyKxovTa. Vetus Testamentum Grecum ex 
Versione Septuaginta Interpretum, una cum Libris Apocryphis, secundum Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum Rome editum et aliquoties recognitum, quod nunc denuo ad 
optimas quasque editiones recensuit, et potiores quasdam Codicis Alexandrini et 
aliorum lectiones variantes adjecit M. Christianus Rerneccius. Lipsiw, 1730, 8vo. 
1757, 8vo. edit. secunda. 

A neat and commodious edition, though the type is rather too small. The apocryphal books 
are at the end of the volume. 

14. Ἢ Παλαια Διαθηκη. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Inter- 
pretum, ad Exemplar Vaticanum Rome editum ex optimis codicibus impressum. 
Accesserunt Libri Apocryphi. Hale, sumptibus Orphanotrophei, 1759. 12mo. 

An edition of more promise than execution. Masch denounces it as very incorrect, and says 
that, instead of being taken from the best codices (as the editor professes), or editions, it agrees 
with the London, Cambridge, and Leipsic editions. 

[15. Exodi Particula atque Leviticus Greece. Edidit e cod. MS. Bibliotheca 
Collegii Paullini Lipsiensis Joh. Frid. Fiscnerus. Lipsie, 1767. 8vo. 
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Numeri et Particula Deuteronomii Grace... .. Lipsie, 1768. 8vo. 
These portions of the LXX. deserve special mention as being taken directly from a MS. ] 


16. Δανιὴλ kara τοὺς “Εέδομηκοντα ex των Τετραπλων Qoryevouc. Daniel secundum 
Septuaginta ex Tetraplis Origenis nunc primum editus [a Simone de Magisrris] 
e singulari Chisiano Codice annorum supra 1occe. Rome, 1772. Folio. 


For a full account of this splendid work, see Bibl. Sussex. pp. 281—283., and Masch’s Biblio- 
theca Sacra, part ii. vol. ii. pp. 320—322. . 

The text of this edition of the Book of Daniel was reprinted at Gottingen in 1773; and 
again at Utrecht in 1775, by C. Segaar; but the best edition is that with notes, of Dr. H. A. 
Hahn, Leipzig, in 1844, for which the MS. was again consulted. Most of these reprints are in 
octavo. 


17. Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum variis Lectionibus, edidit Robertus 
Hormes, D.D., Decanus Wintoniensis. Tom. I. Oxonii, e Typographeo Cla- 
rendoniano. 1798. Folio. 

Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum variis Lectionibus. Editionem a Roberto 
Holmes, S.T.P. inchoatam continuavit Jacobus Parsons, §.T.B. Tom. IL.—YV. 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1818-27. Folio. 


To the University of Oxford belongs the honour of giving to the public this valuable and 
splendid edition of the Septuagint Version. In the year 1788, the Rev. Dr. Holmes, Dean of 
Winchester, circulated proposals for collating all the MSS. of that version known to be extant. 
These being liberally supported by public and private patrons, Dr. H. published annual accounts 
of his collations, which amounted to sixteen in number, up to the time of his decease. In 1795 
he published, in folio, two Latin epistles to the Bishop of Durham, containing specimens of his 
proposed work; and in 1798 appeared the first part of vol. i. containing the book of Genesis; 
part ii. comprising Exodus and Leviticus, was published in 1801; and the books of Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, which complete the first volume, in 1804. The date of 1798, therefore, in 
the title-page of the first volume, is not strictly correct. A general preface to this volume, in 
four chapters, discusses the history of the Κοινή, or common text of the Septuagint Version, and 
its various corrections; describes the MSS. consulted for this edition (eleven of which were 
written in uncial letters, and upwards of one hundred in small letters); and gives an account 
of the printed editions of the LXX, of the Fathers, and other Greek writers quoted in the 
various readings, and of the several ancient versions, viz. the Old Italic or Ante-Hieronymian 
Latin, the Memphitic, Thebaic, Syriac (made from the Greek text), Arabic, Sclavonic, Armenian, 
and the Georgian versions, whence various readings in the Pentateuch have been extracted. 
Each of the five books of Moses is furnished with a short preface and an appendix; and at the 
end of the volume are eleven pages of addenda et emendanda. Dr. Holmes also published the 
book of Daniel, in 1805, according to the text of Theodotion and the Septuagint, in the same 
manner as the Pentateuch, a few months before his death. The text is printed on a strong and 
beautiful type, after the Sixtine or Roman edition of 1587; and the deviations from it, which 
are observable in the Complutensian and Aldine editions, and in that of Dr. Grabe, are con- 
stantly noted. For this edition were collated three hundred and eleven manuscripts, the various 
lections of which are exhibited at the foot of the page. On Dr. Holmes’s death, in 1805, after 
a considerable but unavoidable delay, the publication of this important work was resumed by 
the Rey. J. Parsons, A.M. (afterwards B.D.) ; under whose editorial care the second volume was 
completed in 1818. It comprises all the historical books from Joshua to the second book of 
Chronicles inclusively ; the several fasciculi of which were published in the following order, viz. 
Joshua in 1810; Judges and Ruth in 1812; 1 Kings in 1813; and the five remaining books in 
the four succeeding years, the whole being printed off in the early part of 1818. The third and 
fourth volumes, containing the book of Job to the prophet Jeremiah inclusive, were published 
between the years 1819—1825; and the remaining (or fifth) volume, which contains the Apo- 
cryphal books, between the years 1825 and 1827. The plan laid down by Dr. Holmes was fol- 
lowed by his learned successor, whose continuation is executed in the same splendid and accu- 
rate manner as the Pentateuch. The reader will find a copious and very interesting critique on 
the first volume of this magnificent undertaking in the Eclectic Review, vol. ii. part i. pp. 85-90. 
214-221, 267-274. 337-348.; and of the second volume in the Classical Journal, vol. ix. pp. 
475-479, and vol. xix, 367-372. 

‘There are many practical hindrances as to the advantageous use of this edition, The authori- 
ties are not clearly expressed, and even the Alexandrian MS. is commonly quoted only amongst 
the printed editions, 


18. Psalterium Graecum ὃ Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in Bibliotheca 
Musei Britannici asservatur, Typis ad Similitudinem ipsius Codicis Scripture 
fideliter descriptum, Curi et Labore Henrici Herveii BAaser, A. M. usei 
Britannici Bibliothecarii. Londini, 1812. Folio 

19. Vetus Testamentum Grecum ὃ Codice MS. Alexandrino, qui Londini in 
Bibliotheca Musei Britannici asservatur, Typis ad Similitudinem ipsius Codicis 
Scripture fideliter descriptum, Curfé et Labore Henrici Herveii Baser, A.M. 
Londini, 1816-28. 4 vols. folio. 

For an account of these two publications, see pages 679-80. Nos. 2. and 3. supra, in the account 
of fac-simile editions of manuscripts of the New Testament and of the Septuagint Version, 
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20. Vetus Testamentum Grecum ex Versione LXX secundum Exemplar 
Vaticanum Rome editum. Accedunt varie Lectiones e Codice Alexandrino nec- 
non Introductio J. B. Carpzovii. Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1817. 
6 vols. 8vo. 


An accurate and beautifully printed edition: there are copies on large paper. The introduc- 
tion is extracted from the second and third chapters of Carpzoy’s Critica Sacra, Part III. 


21. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum juxta Exemplar 
Vaticanum, ex Editione Holmesii et Lamberti Bos. Londini, in AXdibus Val- 
pianis. 1819. 8vo. 


This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, after the editions of Holmes and 
Bos, and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the incorrect Cambridge 
and Amsterdam reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the 
reach of almost every one. 


[32, Ἢ Παλαια Διαθηκὴ κατα τους Ἑξδομηκοντα. Id est Vetus Testamentum se- 
cundum Septuaginta seniorum interpretationem juxta exemplar Vaticanum ; ad- 
jiciuntur editionis Grabiane varie lectiones. London (Bagsters). [No date.] 
Fep. 8vo. 


This Septuagint, which has been often reprinted from the stereotype plates, is also a part of 
the Polyglott Bible (No. 6. in section 5.). It is separately mentioned here as being by far the 
most portable form in which the Vatican text is obtainable: the various readings prefixed are 
those of the Alexandrian text as published by Grabe; that is, the readings of the Alexandrian 
MS. corrected in some places by that editor, together with the supplements which he introduced 
from other sources. See No. 10. above. ] 


23 ‘H Παλαια Διαθηκη κατα rove Ἑδδομηκοντα, Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
LXX Interpretum, juxta exemplar Vaticanum, ex editione Holmesii et Lamberti 
Bos. Glasguie, 1822. 3 tomis 12mo. Editio nova, Glasgue et Londini, 183]. 
2 tomis 18mo. 


These very neatly printed editions are also formed after those of Holmes and Bos: they were 
executed at the University press of Glasgow. To the edition of 1831 is prefixed the learned 
preface of Bp. Pearson, which is copied from the Cambridge edition of 1653. 


24. Ἢ Παλαια Διαθηκὴ κατα rove ᾿Εξδομηκοντα : seu Vetus 'Testamentum Greece, 
juxta Septuaginta Interpretes ex auctoritate Sixti V. Editionis, juxta Exemplar 
Originale Vaticanum Rome editum quoad textum accuratissime et ad amussim 
recusum, cura et studio Leandri Van Ess. Lipsiz,. 1824. 8vo. 


This edition is stereotyped, and is very neatly executed. There are copies on thick paper, 
which are an ornament to any library. 


25. Ἢ Παλαια Δαιθηκὴ κατα rove ‘E€dopyxoyvra. Vetus Testamentum Greeum 
juxta Septuaginta Interpretes, ex auctoritate Sixti Quinti Pontificis Maximi 
editum, juxta exemplar originale Vaticanum: nune denuo recognitum, accura- 
tissime expressum, ad normam Vulgate versiculis distinctum, cum Latina Trans- 
latione, Animadversionibus, et Complementis ex aliis manuscriptis, cura et studio 
J.N.Jacer. Parisiis, 1839. 2 tomis. Imperial 8vo. 


A beautifully printed edition from the press of Messrs. Firmin Didot. The editor, the abbé 
Jager, has produced an edition of the Septuagint Version, arranged upon the following plan; 
viz. 1. The Greek text of the Sixtine Edition published at Rome in 1586, which professes to 
exhibit the text of the Vatican manuscript, is printed with scrupulous accuracy, typographical 
errors, of course, being corrected. To this text is added a literal Latin version: —2. The 
chasms in the Sixtine Edition are supplied at the foot of the pages where they occur, from the 
Alexandrian manuscript in the British Museum, which (M. Jager states) has been collated 
verbatim throughout for this purpose: — 3. Both the Greek text and Latin version are divided 
into verses, according to the Latin Vulgate; but the inversions, which are of frequent occur- 
rence in the Vatican manuscript, are noted by the letters of the alphabet. Such apocryphal 
books, as were rejected by the assembly of Romish divines convened at Trent in the sixteenth 
century, are printed at the end of the volume: —4. As the editor contemplated the publication 
of the Old Testament, according to the order in which it appears in the Latin Vulgate, he has 
supplied from the Hebrew text (after the manner adopted in Origen’s Hexapla) all the passages 
which are wanting, and which the fathers and other ancient ecclesiastical writers attest to be 
wanting, in the common Septuagint Version. These supplementary passages (which are 
placed at the foot of the page, and divided into verses with a Latin translation,) are extracted 
from the Roman scholia, from the Complutensian and Aldine editions, from the fragments of 
the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and from numerous other published 
and unpublished manuscripts, which are preserved in the royal library at Paris: the value of 
such supplements would have depended on the authorities on which they are based; and thus 
it is a great defect for them not be specified throughout. 


26. Jeremias Vates, ὃ versione Judeorum Alexandrinorum ac reliquorum 
34a 3 
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Interpretum Grecorum emendatus, notisque criticis illustratus ἃ G. L. Spoun. 
Lipsiea, 1794-1823. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A continuation of the first volume of these illustrations of Jeremiah is given in Pott’s and 
Ruperti’s Sylloge Commentationum Theologicarum. These are enlarged and completed in 
Εν Seong volume, which was published in 1823, after the author’s death, by his son, F. A. W. 

pohn. 2 
(27. Ἡ ΠΑΛΑΙᾺ AIAOHKH KATA TOYS ‘EBAOMHKONTA. ἐκ τοῦ ἐν Μόσχᾳ, 
ἀδείᾳ τῆς ἱερᾶς διοικούσης Συνόδου πασῶν τῶν ‘Pwoowy, ἐκτυπωθέντος ἀρχαίου ᾿Αλεξαν- 
δρινοῦ Κώδηκος, μετατυπωθεῖσα, EYAOKIA MEN KAI ΣΥΝΕΡΓΕῚΑ ΤῊΣ ἽΕΡΑΣ 
ΣΥΝΟΔΟΥ TOY BASIAEIOY ΤῊΣ ‘EAAAAOS, ΔΑΠΆΝΗ AE ΤῊΣ EN ATTATA, 
‘ETAIPIAS ΤῊΣ ΠΡΟΣ AIAAOSIN ΤῊΣ XPISTIANIKH® ΠΑΙΔΕΙ͂ΑΣ, ἵνα δωρεὰν 
τοῖς ἐκ ἱεροῦ Κλήρου διανέμηται. Athens, 1843, 1846, 1849, 1850. ϑνο. 4 vols. 

The Greek title of this edition describes its history and object: it is well and clearly printed, 
and very convenient for reading. The fourth volume contains the apocryphal books, which 
the Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge directed to be separated, and 
not, as in many editions of the LXX., intermixed with the canonical writings. The additions, 
however, to Esther and Daniel were not so separated, as the Greek ecclesiastics who took the 
charge of the printing of the edition did not understand that these portions were included in 
the regulations. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have now in hand, under the superintend- 
ance of the Rey. Frederick Field (editor of Homilies of Chrysostom) an edition of the LXX., 
in which it is intended that all objections to this (on the ground of apocryphal additions, &c.) 
shall be fully obviated. ] 

[28. Vetus Testamentum Greece, juxta LXX Interpretes. Textum Vaticanum 
Romanum emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos Novi Testamenti Parallelos 
notavit, omnem lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimorum Alexandrini, Ephremi 
Syri, Friderico-Augustani subjunxit, commentationem isagogicam praetextuit Con- 
stantinus Tiscuenporr. Lipsiz, 1850. 2 vols. 8vo. : 

This edition is sufficiently described in the title: its distinguishing feature is the collection 
of various readings from several of the most ancient MSS., subjoined at the foot of the page. 

nee. edition of Professor Tischendorf, with this critical appa ratus enlarged, has been an- 
nounce 


[29. ‘H Παλαιὰ Διαθηκη κατα rove Βέδομηκοντα. The Greek Septuagint Version 
of the Old Testament, according to the Vatican Edition; together with the real 
Septuagint Version of Daniel (including the Fourth Book of the Maccabees), and 
an Historical Introduction. London (Bagsters). [1851.] 

This edition was prepared to meet the demand for that of Valpy (No. 21. above), which had 


passed into the hands of the publishers, for whom this was executed. Such additions were 
made (as specified in the title) as would add to the utility of the reprint. ] 


English Translations of the Septuagint Version. 


1. The Old Covenant, commonly called the Old Testament, translated from the 
Septuagint. The New Covenant, commonly called the New Testament, translated 
from the Greek. By Charles THomson, late Secretary to the Congress of the 
United States. Philadelphia, 1808. 4 vols. 8vo. 

2. The Septuagint Version of the Old Testament according to the Vatican Text, 
translated into English: with the principal Various Readings of the Alexandrine 
Copy, and a Table of Comparative Chronology. By Sir Lancelot Charles Lee 
Brenton, Bart. London, 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A close and accurate translation. The table of comparative chronology is copied with due 
acknowledgment, from the Rey. T. H. Horne. 


[ii.] Eprrrons or Ortcen’s Hexaria AND ΤΈΤΒΑΡΙΑ. 


1. Hexaplorum Origenis que supersunt. Ex Manuscriptis et ex Libris editis 
eruit et Notis illustravit 1). Bernardus de Monrraucon. Accedunt Opuscula 
quedam Origenis anecdota, et ad caleem Lexicon Hebraicum ex veterum Interpre- 
tationibus concinnatum, itemque Lexicon Greecum, et alia. Parisiis, 1713. 2 tomis, 
folio. 


The best edition, unhappily very rare, of the remains of Origen’s Hexapla. The first volume 
contains a very valuable preliminary disquisition on the Hebrew text, and on the different 
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ancient Greek versions; together with a minute account of Origen’s biblical labours, and some 
inedited fragments of Origen, &c. To these succeed the remains of the Hexapla, from Genesis 
to the Book of Psalms inclusive. The second volume comprises the rest of the Hexapla to the 
end of the twelve minor prophets, together with Greek and Hebrew Lexicons to the Hexapla. 

2. Hexaplorum Origenis que supersunt. Edidit, notisque illustravit Ca. Frider. 
Banrpr. Lipsiz et Lubecw, 1769-70. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Professor Bahrdt undertook this edition for those who could not afford to purchase Mont- 
faucon’s magnificent edition. He has omitted, as unnecessary, the translation of the fragments, 
the explanation of particular words occurring in the notes, and some scholia. He has improved 
the arrangement of the materials collected by Montfaucon, and has added some further frag- 
ments of Origen’s Hexapla, from a Leipsic manuscript. Bahrdt has also given many additional 
notes, which however are not distinguished from those of Montfaucon. The Hebrew words are 
given in Greek characters. This edition was severely criticised by Fischer, in his Prolusiones 
de Versionibus Grecis, p. 84. note. 

The Fragments of the versions by Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, collected by Morin 
and others, are printed in the editions of the Septuagint Version executed at Rome in 1587, at 
Frankfort in 1597, at London in 1653, at Leipsic in 1697, and at Franeker in 1709. 


3. Animadversiones, quibus Fragmenta Versionum Grecarum V.T. a Bern. 
Montefalconio collecta, illustrantur, emendantur. Auctore Jo. Gottfr. Scuar- 
FENBERG. Specimina duo. Lipsie, 1776-81. 8vo. 


[iii.] ANOTHER GREEK VERSION. 


1. Nova Versio Greca Pentateuchi, ex unico 5. Marci Bibliothece Codice 
Veneto. Edidit atque recensuit Chr. Frid. Ammon. Erlange, 1790-91. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

2. Nova Versio Greca Proverbiorum, Ecclesiastis, Cantici Canticorum, Ruthi, 
Threnorum, Danielis, et selectorum Pentateuchi Locorum. Ex unico S. Marci 
Bibliothecee Codice Veneto nunc primum eruta, et notulis illustrata a Joanne 
Baptiste Caspare D’Ansse de Vitxoison. Argentorati, 1784. 8vo. 


§ 3. AnctenT ORIENTAL VERSIONS. 


[i. Tae Syrtac Verstons. |] 
The Peshito or Old Syriac Version. 


1. Biblia Syriaca Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Parisiis, 1645, folio. (In Le 
Jay’s Polyglott Bible.) 

2. Biblia Sacra Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Londini, 1657, folio. (In Bp. 
Walton’s Polyglott Bible.) 

3. Pentateuchus Syriace. Ex Polyglottis Anglicanis symma fide edidit Georgivs 
Gvillielmvs Krrscu. Hofze et Lipsie, 1787. 4to. 

In an appendix the editor has collected various readings of the Syriac Version from the 
commentaries (in the Syriac language) of Ephraem, with some additional observations of his 
own. 


4, Vetus Testamentum Syriace, eos tantum Libros sistens, qui in Canone 
Hebraico habentur, ordine vero, quoad fieri potuit, apud Syros usitato dispositas. 
In usum Ecclesiz Syrorum Malabarensium, jussu Societatis Biblicee recognovit, ad 
fidem codicum Manuscriptorum emendavit, edidit Samuel Len, A.M. Lingue 
Arabice apud Cantabrigienses Professor. Londini, 1823. 4to. 

This edition was printed under the patronage of the Church Missionary Society, and at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Three manuscripts have been collated for 
this edition, viz. 1. The valuable manuscript brought by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan from Travan- 
core in the East Indies, collated by Professor Lee; 2. Another manuscript belonging to the 
Rey. Dr. Adam Clarke; and, 3. A manuscript of the Syriac Pentateuch found by Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Lee in the Library of New College, Oxford. 

5. Novum Testamentum, Syriacé, cura Alberti Wipmansrapiu. (Vienne 
Austriace, 1555.) 4to. 

The first edition of the Syriac New Testament: it is very rare. Bishop Marsh states that 
it may be considered as a perfect pattern of the genuine Peshito. (Michaelis, vol. ii. part ii. 
p- 537.) Dr. Masch has given a long account of it in his Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. i. pp. 
70—79. There are copies, dated Vienne Austriacz, 1562, 4to.: but they are the same edition 
with a new title-page. oly 
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6. Novum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum Syriacum, cum Versione 
Latina; cura et studio Johannis Lyuspen et Caroli ScHaar. Ad omnes editiones 
diligenter recensitum, et variis lectionibus, magno labore collectis, adornatum. 1708, 
Secunda editio a mendis repurgata. Lugduni Batavorum, 1717, 4to. 

The first edition appeared in 1708; but copies are most commonly to be met with, bearing 
the date of 1709. Michaelis pronounces this to be “the very best edition of the Syriac New 
Testament. The very excellect Lexicon, which is annexed to it, will ever retain its value; 
being, as far as regards the New Testament, extremely accurate and complete, and supplying 
in some measure the place of a concordance.” (Introd. to New Test. vol. ii. part 1. p. 17.) 

[See above p. 261. with regard to this edition, and the fact that there is only one impression, 
whether it be dated 1708, 1709, or 1717, The statement on the reprinted title-page of 1717, 
“Secunda editio a mendis repurgata,” is a false and utterly misleading statement. The undue 
praise lavished by Michaelis has given this edition aname which is ill supported by the internal 
contradiction and inconsistency of its mode of execution. } 


7. Novum Testamentum Syriacé, denuo recognitum, atque ad fidem Codicum 
Manuscriptorum emendatum. Londini, 1816. to. 

A beautiful edition, executed at the press of Mr. Richard Watts, for the use of the Syrian 
Christians in India, by whom it is stated to have been received with the utmost gratitude, 
This edition was superintended by the Rev. Samuel Lee, A. M. [afterwards D.D.) late Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. The expense of the edition was defrayed by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. There is an interesting communication by Prof. Lee 
concerning this edition, in Dr. Wait’s Translation of Hug’s Introduction to the New Test. vol. 
i. pp. 368—370. notes. 

[See above, p. 262. for some account of the relation of Lee’s edition to that which had been 
commenced by Dr. Buchanan. In the sheets of Dr. Buchanan’s edition (which seems never to 
have been published) a Latin version is subjoined to each page. Dr. Lee’s edition of the Syriae 
New Test. was reprinted in smaller type to accompany his edition of the Old Test. supra, No. 4. ] 

The preceding are the principal editions of the Old Syriac Version. For a more copious 
account of them, and of various other editions, see Bp. Marsh’s Translation of Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, vol. ii. part. i. pp. 4-18, and part ii. pp. 536-546.; also Masch’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra, part 11, vol. i. pp. 71-102. 


[8. The Syriac New Testament. Edited by William Grernrretp. London, ‘ 
1828." Fep. 8vo. (also in 4to. and folio, as part of Bagster’s Polyglott.) | 
This excellent edition is described above, p. 263. ] 


Supplements to the Syriac Text. 


1. Textus Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versionis Simplicis Syriace, juxta Editionem 
Schaafianam, collatus cum duobus ejusdem vetustis Codd. MSS. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana repositis; nec non cum Cod. MS. Commentarii Gregorii Bar-Hebrzi 
ibidem adservato, a Ricardo Jones, Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1805. 
4to. 

This publication is a valuable supplement to any Syriac edition; it has two fac-similes of 
the Syriac MSS. collated by the editor. 

_ 2. Micnazxis (Joannis Davidis) Cure in Versionem Syriacam Actuum Aposto- 
licorum; cum Consectariis Criticis de Indole, Cognationibus, et usu Versionis 
Syriace Novi Federis. Gottinge, 1755. Ato. 


(The Curetonian Syriac Version. 


Quatuor Evangeliorum Syriac®, recensionis antiquissima, atque in occidente 
adhue ignotw quod superest: e codice vetustissimo Nitriensi eruit atque vulgavit 
Guilielmus Cureton. Londini, impensis suis. 4to. 

This version and the MS. in which it is contained, and the parts of the Gospels that are 
there extant, are described above, p. 267. It is to be hoped that Mr. Cureton will soon have 
completed his translation and critical notes, so that the publication may no longer be delayed. 
The Syriac text is printed in a noble Estrangelo character. } 


The Philoxenian Syriac Version. 


1. Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana, ex Codd. MSS. 
Ridleianis in Bibliotheca Collegii Novi Oxon, repositis ; nunc primum edita, cum 
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Interpretatione Latina et Annotationibus Josephi Wurrse. Oxonii, e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano, 1778. 2 tomis, 4to. 

2. Actuum Apostolorum, et Epistolarum tam Catholicarom quam Paulinarum, 
Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana...... .cum Interpretatione Latina et Annota- 
tionibus Josephi Wuitz. Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1799. 1803. 2 
tomis, 4to. 

[3. Das Heilige Evangelium des Johannes Syrisch in Harkleusischer Uebersetzung 
nebst Kritischen Aumerkungen von G. H. Bernstern. Leipzig, 1853. 8vo.] 

[To complete the Syriac editions, as containing much information relative to MSS. and 
readings, the following work deserves special mention: Novi Testamenti Versiones Syriace 
simplex, Philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana. Denuo examinate et ad fidem codicum manu scrip- 
torum bibliothecarum Vaticane, Angelice, Assemaniane, Medicea, Regie aliarumque, novis ob- 
servationibus atque tabulis ere incisis illustrate, ἃ J. G. Chr. ADLER. Hafniz, 1789. 4to.] 


Portions added to the Peshito. 


[1. Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis ex Manuscripto exemplari ὃ Bibliotheca Clariss. 
Viri Josephi Scaliger deprompto, Edita charactere Syro et Ebro, cum Versione 
Latina et Notis, Opera et Studio Ludovici de Dizv. Lugduni Batavorum, 1627. 
4to. 

2. Epistole Quatuor, Petri secunda, Johannis secunda et tertia, et Juda, fratris 
Jacobi una, ex celeberrime Bibliothecz Bodleianz Oxoniensis MS. exemplari nune 
primum deprompte, et charactere Hebreeo, Versione Latina, notisque quibusdam 
insignite, Opera et Studio Edvvardi Pocockr, Angli-Oxoniensis. Lugduni 
Batavorum, 1630. 4to. 

The text of these editions is described above, pp. 280. and 278. These portions were added 


to complete the Peshito New Test. in Le Jay’s and Walton’s Polyglotts, and in subsequent 
editions: the reader must bear in mind that they form zo part really of that version. ] 


The Syriac Hexaplar Version. 


1, Specimen ineditz et Hexaplaris Bibliorum Versionis, Syro-Estranghelz, cum 
simplici atque utriusque fontibus, Greco et Hebrzo, collate cum duplici Latina 
versione et notis. Edidit, ac diatribam de rarissimo codice Ambrosiano, unde illud 
haustum est, premisit Johannes Bern. de Rosst. Parmz, 1778. 8vo. 

This specimen consists of the first psalm printed in six columns, The first contains the Greek 
text of the Septuagint; the second, the Syro-Estrangelo text; the third, the Latin text trans- 
lated from the Septuagint; the fourth, the Hebrew text; the fifth, the Peshito or Old Syriac 
text above noticed; and the sixth, the Latin text translated from this latter version. 


2. Libri IV. Regum Syro-Heptaplaris Specimen e Manuscripto Parisiensi 
Syriace edidit, textum Versionis Alexandrine Hexaplarem restituit, notisque 
illustravit Joannes Godofredus Hassz. Jen, 1782. 8vo. 

3. Codex Syriaco-Hexaplaris Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis editus, et Latine versus, 
a Mattheo Norserc. Londini Gothorum, 1787. Ato. 

This work contains the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 


4, Daniel secundum editionem LXX Interpretum, ex Tetraplis desumptum. 
Ex codice Syro-Estranghelo Bibliothecaz Ambrosianz Syriace edidit, Latine vertit, 
prefatione notisque illustravit, Carolus Bucatus. Mediolani, 1788. ἀίο. 

5. Cure Hexaplares in Jobum, e Codice Syriaco-Hexaplari Ambrosio-Medio- 
lanensi. Scripsit Henricus MippeLporpr. Vratislaviz, 1817. Ato. 

6. Psalmi, secundum editionem LXX Interpretum, quos ex codice Syro- 
Estranghelo Bibliothecee Ambrosianz Syriacé imprimendos curavit, Latine vertit, 
notisque criticis illustravit, Carolus Bucatus. Mediolani, 1820. 4to. 

7. Codex Syriaco-Hexaplaris Liber Quartus Regum, é codice Parisiensi: Isaias, 
duodecim Prophet Minores, Proverbia, Jobus, Canticum Canticorum, Threni, 
Ecclesiastes, e Codice Mediolanensi. Edidit et commentariis illustravit Henricus 
Mipvextporrr. Berolini, 1835. 2 tomis. 4to. 

The first part or volume of this most valuable work contains the Syriac text; the second, the 
critical commentary of the learned editor. For a critical account of Dr. Middeldorpf’s work, 

_see the Journal des Savans, Juillet 1837, pp. 422-427. 

{Masius’s edition cf Joshua contains readings from a Syro-Hexaplar MS. now lost: —very 

much of this version might be restored by the aid of the Nitrian MSS. in the British Museum. ] 
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[1.1 Tue Arapic Version. 


1. Biblia Arabica Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Parisiis, 1645. folio. (In Le 
Jay’s Polyglott Bible.) 

2. Biblia Arabica Veteris et Novi Testamenti. Londini, 1657. folio. (In Bp. 
Walton’s Polyglott Bible.) 

3. Biblia Sacra. Arabica, Sacree Congregationis de Propaganda Fide jussu edita 
in usum Ecclesiarum Orientalium: additis ὃ Regione Bibliis Latinis Vulgatis. 
Rome, 1672. 3 tomis, folio, 

This edition was published under the inspection of Sergius Risius, the Romish Bishop of 
Damascus. It is in Arabic and Latin. “ But it is of no use, either to a critic or an expositor 
of the New Testament, being altered from the Latin Version.” (Michaelis, vol. ii. part i. 


p. 93.) 
4. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments in the Arabic 
Language. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1811. 4to. 


Twelve copies of this beautifully executed edition were printed in large folio for presents: 
one of these is deposited in the British Museum. 


5. Novum D. N. Jesu Christi Testamentum, Arabice, ex Bibliotheca Leidensi ; 
edente Thoma Errenio. In Typographia Erpeniana Linguarum Orientalium. 
{Lugduni Batavorum] Anno 1616. 4to. 

Erpenius published this edition of the Arabic New Testament, from a manuscript said to be 
written A.D. 1342, in the monastery of St. John, in the desert of Thebais: he has copied his 
manuscript with singular accuracy, even where there appeared to be grammatical errors. 
Michaelis says that this is the most elegant, faithful, and genuine edition of the Arabic version, 
but it is unfortunately very difficult to be procured. 

6. Novum Testamentum Arabicum. lLondini, 1727. 4to. 

This edition, which consisted of ten thousand copies, was printed at the expense of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, for the use of the Christians in Asia. Its basis 
is the text of the Paris and London Polyglotts: but the editor, Solomon Negri, has altered it 


in those passages which vary from the reading of our present Greek text. It is therefore of 
no use either in the criticism or interpretation of the New Testament. 


7. Quatuor Evangelia, Arabice, Rome, e Typographia Medicea. Rome, 1591. 
Folio. 

“ This edition was printed at Rome in 1590 and 1591 in the Medicean printing-house: 1590 
stands on the title-page, 1591 in the subscription: to some of the copies is annexed a Latin 
translation.” (Michaelis.) This version is described above, pp. 324, 325. The Roman edi- 
tion of the Four Gospels was reprinted, with some corrections, in the Paris Polyglott, and 
net with very numerous corrections, from manuscripts by Bishop Walton, in the London 

-olyglott. 

For more particular accounts of the preceding, and of other editions of the Arabic Versions of 
the Old and New Testament, or of detached portions thereof, the reader is referred to Masch, 
part ii. vol. i. pp. 110-139.; Michaelis’s Introduction, vol. ii. part i. pp. 84-94.; Schnurrer’s 
Bibliotheca Arabica, pp. 389-397.; and Hug’s Introduction, vol. i. §§ 106—112. 


8. Commentatio Critica, exhibens e Bibliotheca Oxoniensi Bodleiana Specimina 
Versionum Pentateuchi septem Arabicarum, nondum editarum, cum Observationi- 
bus. Scripsit Henricus Eberhardus Gottlob Pautus. Jen, 1789. 8vo. 


[iii.] Tue Prersitc Version. 


1. Pentateuchi Versio Persica, interprete Jacobo filio Joseph Tavos, seu 
Tawsensi, Judo. Constantinopoli, 1546. Folio. 

This extremely rare edition, which is printed with Hebrew types, and accompanied with the 
Hebrew text, is reprinted in the fourth volume of the London Polyglott, with Persian characters, 
and a Latin translation. 


2. Quatuor Evangeliorum Domini nostri Jesu Christi Versio Persica Syriacam 
et Arabicam suavissime reddens: ad verba et mentem Greci Textis fideliter et 
yenuste concinnata . . .. Per Abrahamum Wuexocum. Londini, 1657. Folio. 

3. Evangelia Quatuor Persicé, interprete Symone F. Joseph Taurinensi, juxta 
codicem Pocockianum, cum Versione Latina Samuelis Clerici. Londini, 1657. 
Folio. (In the fifth volume of Bp. Walton’s Polyglott Bible.) 
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[iv.] Tue /eyrerian Versions. 


Memphitic, or Dialect of Lower Egypt. 


1. Quinque Libri Moysis Prophets in Lingua Hegyptiaca. Ex MSS. Vaticano, 
Parisiensi, et Bodleiano descripsit, ac Latine vertit David Wiuxr1ns. Londini, 
1731. 4to. 

2. Psalterium Coptico-Arabicum. Rome, 1744. 4to. 

3. Psalterium Alexandrinum Coptico-Arabicum. Rome, 1749. 4to. 

Both these editions of the Coptic Psalter were printed at the expense of the Congregation de 


Propaganda Fide at Rome, for the benefit of the Coptic Christians in Egypt. The Arabic ver- 
sion is placed by the side of the Coptic text. 


4. Psalterium Coptice, ad codicum fidem recensuit; Lectionis varietatem et 
Psalmos Apocryphos Sahidicé Dialecto conscriptos, ac primum ἃ G. C. Woidio 
editos, adjecit J. L. Inzter. Berolini, 1837. 8vo. 

5. Psalterium in dialectum Coptic Linguze Memphiticum translatum, ad fidem 
trium codicum MSS. Regie Bibliothece Berolinensis, inter se et cum Tukii et 
Ideleri libris, neenon cum Grecis Alexandrini codicis ac Vaticani Hebraicisque 
Psalmis, comparatorum. Edidit, notisque criticis et grammaticis instruxit, M. G. 
ScuwartzE. Lipsie, 1844. 4to. 

6. Duodecim Prophetarum Libros, in Lingua Mgyptiaca, vulgo Coptica seu 
Memphitica, ex Manuscripto Parisiensi descriptos et cum Manuscripto Johannis 
Lee, J. C. D. collatos, Latine edidit Henricus Tarram, A.M. Oxonii, 1836. 8vo. 

7. Novum Testamentum gyptiacum, vulgo Copticum, ex MSS. Bodleianis 
descripsit, cum Vaticanis et Parisiensibus contulit, et in Latinum Sermonem con- 
vertit David Witxins. Oxonii, 1716. 4to. 


[This was the first edition of the Memphitic New Testament: the editor was criticised with 
severity by his contemporaries, and also by the more recent labourer in the same field, 
Schwartze, ‘This edition of Wilkins seems never to have had more than a very limited ciren- 
lation: the impression is stated to have been a very small one, and twelve years ago by far the 
larger number of the copies were remaining in sheets at Oxford in the warehouse belonging to 
the University pie | 

A fragment of the Lamentations of Jeremiah (ch. IV. 22. and ch. V.) and some fragments of 
the prophet’s epistle to the Jewish captives at Babylon, forming the sixth chapter of the 
apocryphal book of Baruch, are printed in Coptic, with a literal Latin version, by M. Quatre- 
mere, in his Recherches sur la Langue et Littérature de ’Egypte, pp. 228, 246. (Paris, 1804,), 
who has illustrated them with numerous learned notes. 


[8. The Gospels in Memphitic and Arabic. Published for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 1829. 4to. 

The Memphitic text of this edition seems to be taken from that of Wilkins; the Arabic 
which accompanies the Memphitic was intended for the benefit of the native Egyptian Chris- 
tians (Copts), to whom the Coptic in either of its dialects— Memphitic or Thebaic—is wholly 
a dead language. ‘This edition is very neatly printed. ] 


[9. Novum Testamentum Coptice. Edidit Dr. M. G. Scuwarrzz. Lipsiz, 
1846-7, 4to.; also with the title 

Quatuor Evangelia in Dialecto Lingue Copticee Memphiticd perscriptaé ad 
Codd. MS. Copticorum in Regia Bibliotheca Berolinensi adservatorum, nec non libri 
a Wilkinsio emissi fidem. Edidit, emendavit, adnotationibus criticis et gramma- 
ticis, variantibus lectionibus expositis atque textu Coptico cum Greco comparato 
instruxit M. G. Scuwartze. 

In 1838 Dr. Schwartze had published “ Testamentum Novum Coptico-Memphiticum ex MSS. 
Regia Bibliothece Berolinensis,” emendatum ἃ M. G. ScHwartze, 4to. This was succeeded by 


the above edition of the Gospels, which was not continued owing to the death of the editor. 
The plan of this edition is described above, pp. 290-2. ] 


[10. Acta Apostolorum Coptice. Edidit Paulus Borrricner. Hale, 1852. 8vo. 


This volume was printed at Vienna. Though intended as a kind of continuation of Schwartze’s 
uncompleted edition, the plan is wholly different, and it is of no use to any except to skilful 
Egyptian scholars. See above, pp. 292, 293. 

Boetticher has since similarly published the Epistles. ] 


[11. The New Testament in Memphitic and Arabic. London, 1847-52. 2 
vols. folio. 


This edition was prepared under the direction of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The Memphitic text was revised (by MS. authorities it appears) by the Rey. R. T. 
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LiEDER of Cairo. The Memphitic text is large and magnificent; the Arabic, which is only 
the subordinate accompaniment, is in a small column at the left hand of the page. 

‘ 1847 ‘ the date on the title-page of the first volume, but 1848 was the period of actual pub- 
ication. 


Thebaic, or Dialect of Upper Egypt. 


12. Appendix ad Editionem Novi Testamenti Grzeci e Codice Alexandrino de- 
scripti a G. C. Woide. . . . . Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1799, folio. 

This work contains the completest collection of fragments of the Thebaic Version. See an 
account of it in No. 1.* page 679. supra. 

(13. eyptiorum Codicum reliquiz, Venetiis in Bibliotheca Nanianz asservate 
edidit Mrncaretur. Bononie, 1785, &c. fol. See as to the portions thus edited 
the former part of this vol. p. 295.] 

14. Friderici Miinrert Commentatio de Indole Versionis Novi Testamenti 
Sahidice. Accedunt Fragmenta Epistolarum Paulli ad Timotheum, ex Mem- 
branis Sahidicis Musei Borgiani, Velitris. Hafnix, 1789. 4to. 

15. Fragmentum Evangelii S$. Joannis Greco-Coptico-Thebaicum, ex Museo 
Borgiano, Latine versum et Notis illustratum ab Augustino Antonio Groraio. 
Rome, 1789. 4to. 

There is an interesting account of this publication in the Analytical Review, vol. xvi. 
pp. 418—421. 


[16. Catalogus Codicum Copticorum manu scriptorum qui in Museo Borgiano 
Velitris adservantur: auctore G. Zozraa, Dano. Rome, 1810. Fol. 

In pp. 207—220. of this work are contained Thebaic fragments of the Old Testament, and 
one of the Ephesians, and two of the Apocalypse. ] 


Bashmuric, or Dialect of Bashmur, a Province of the Delta. 


17. Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testamenti, que in Museo 
Borgiano Velitris asservantur, cum reliquis Versionibus Agyptiis contulit, Latine 
vertit, nec non criticis et philologicis adnotationibus illustravit, W. F. ENcELBRetu. 
Hafniz, 1811. 4to. 

This publication contains fragments of the first and fifth chapters of the Prophecies of Isaiah, 
of the fourth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, of St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and to Philemon, the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the Bashmuric, Thebaic, and Memphitie Dialects, with a literal 
Latin version. The corresponding Greek text is placed at the foot of the page. Notes are 
subjoined, pointing out the various readings, with critical remarks. 

Nos. 14. and 15, above contain some Bashmuric fragments. See above, pp. 298, 299., as to 
the true name, &c. of this version. } 


[v.] 2Ermioric VERSION. 


No entire ZEthiopic Bible has been printed. Masch (Bibl. Sacr. part ii. vol. i. 
pp. 145—155.) has given an account of the various portions of the Old and New 
Testament which have appeared. Of these the following are most worthy of 
notice : — 

1. Psalmi et Canticorum Zthiopice. Studio Johannis Porxen. Rome, 1513. 
Ato. 

The first portion of the Athiopic Scriptures ever printed. It is very rare; it was reprinted 
at Cologne in 1518, in folio, in a Polyglott Psalter. 


2. Psalterium Athiopice. Londini, 1657. Folio. 
In the third volume of Bp. Walton’s Polyglott Bible: the text is taken from Potken’s edition, 
with various readings, and notes by Dr, Edmund Castell. 


3. Testamentum Novum; cum Epistola Pauli ad Hebreos .... Que omnia 
Fr. Petrus Zthiops, auxilio piorum, sedente Paulo II, Pont. Max. et Claudio 
illius regni imperatore, imprimi curavit anno salutis 1548. [Rome] 4to. 

This edition, which is of extreme rarity, is divided into two volumes and four separate parts, 
viz. 1. The Gospels, the translation of which is much superior to that of the Epistles, where the 
translator appears to have been unequal to the task. (The Epistle to the Hebrews is placed 
after the Gospels, because it was the only one of St. Paul’s Epistles which they had received 
when they put to press the Gospels, Apocalypse, the Catholic Epistles, and the Acts) ;—2. The 
Acts of the Apostles;—8. The fourteen Epistles of St. Paul;—4. The seven Catholic Epistles ; 
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— The Apocalypse is added as an Appendix. The MS. of the Acts being very imperfect, its 
chasms were stated to be supplied from the Vulgate. The Roman edition was reprinted in the 
London Polyglott ; and a Latin translation of the &thiopic version was published by Professor 
Bode at Brunswick, in 1752—1755, in 2 vols. 4to. (Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 95—98. 610—614, 
Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 152, 153.) 

4, Evangelia Sancta Athiopica. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem edidit 
Thomas Pell Pratt, A.M. Londini, 1826. 4to. ; Ne : 

[5. Novum Testamentum Domini nostri et servatoris Jesu Christi Zthiopice. 
Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem edidit Thomas Pell Prarr, A.M. Londini, 
1830. 4to. 

The Gospels mentioned No.4, form a part of this edition, As to its plan, &c., see above, 
pp. 316—320. ] 


[vi.] Tae Armentan VERSION. 


Biblia, Armenice. Venetiis, 1805. 4to. 


The first edition of the Armenian Bible was printed at Amsterdam in 1666, 4to., and was 
not very cordially received by the Armenian Christians, in consequence of its editor Uscan, 
of Erivan, having altered it conformably to the Romish Vulgate Latin version. The second 
edition, which was printed at Constantinople in 1705, also in 4to., is much more valuable; it 
was collated for Dr. Holmes’s edition of the Septuagint. Separate editions of the Armenian 
New Testament were printed at Amsterdam in 1668 and 1698, and another at Venice in 1789, 
which was superintended by Dr. Zohrab, a learned Armenian divine, who had collated a few 
manuscripts for it, and who accompanied it with some short notes. In this impression, which 
was reprinted yerbatim in 1816, the editor marked 1 John v. 7. with an asterisk. 

In 1805, the same learned editor published at Venice, at the expense of the college of the 
monks of St. Lazarus, his critical edition of the entire Armenian Bible, for which he made use 
of sixty-nine manuscripts, viz. eight of the entire Bible, fiffeen of the Psalms, thirty-two of the 
Gospels, and fourteen of the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles. He took for the basis of this 
edition, that manuscript of the whole Bible, which appeared to be the most ancient and accu- 
rate: such errors as were discovered he corrected by means of other copies; and in the margin 
he inserted the various readings, together with the number of manuscripts by which they were 
supported, and a few critical explanations when necessary. In this edition, Dr. Zohrab has 
expunged 1 John y. 7., it being unsupported by any of the manuscripts which he had collated. 
(Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 173—180. Cellérier, Introduction au Nouv. Test. pp. 185, 186.) In 
1823, Dr. Z. published a neat edition of the New Testament in ancient and modern Armenian, 
in one volume 8vo. The modern version is said to be very exact and literal, [See as to the 
text of Zohrab’s edition above, pp. 311, 312.] 


§ 4. Ancient WesTEeRN VeERsIONS. 


[1.1 Tae Latin Versions. 
Ante-Hieronymian Versions, or those made before the time of Jerome. 


1. Vetvs Testamentvm secvndvm LXX Latine redditvm, et ex avtoritate 
Sixti V. Pont. Max. editvm. Additvs est Index Dictionvm et Loquutionum 
Hebraicarum, Grecarum, Latinarum, quarum observatio visa est non inutilis 
futura. Rome, in Addibvs Popvli Romani, 1588. Folio. 


This edition was designed as a companion to the celebrated edition of the Septuagint printed 
at Rome in 1586, and described in p. 722. No. 6. The editor, Flaminio Nobili, with the assis- 
tance of Antonio Agelli, collected with infinite labour all the fragments of the Anti-Hiero- 
nymian versions, which he found cited in the works of the ancient Latin Fathers: the deficient 
passages he translated de novo into Latin; a circumstance which so much diminishes the value 
of his work that it can never be used with any confidence. (Masch, part ii. vol. iii. pp. 6, 7.) 
This volume is extremely rare: a copy of it is in the Library of thg British Museum. 


2. Bibliorum Sacrorum Latine Versiones Antique, seu Vetus Italica, et ceterze 
quecunque in Codicibus MSS. et Antiquorum Libris reperiri potuerunt: que 
cum Vulgata Latina et cum Textu Greco comparantur. Accedunt Prefationes, 
Observationes, ac Notz, Indexque novus ad Vulgatam ὃ regione editam, idemque 
δ ema Opera et studio D. Petri Sasatmr. Remis, 1743-49. 3 tomis, 
olio. 


The first two volumes contain the Old Testament, and the apocryphal books. The Vulgate 
accompanies the older version. There are three versions of the Psalms, viz. the Old Latin 
version, that of Jerome from the Hebrew, and that of the modern Vulgate (or the Gallican 
Psalter). The New Testament forms the third volume. The MSS. consulted by Sabatier 
having chasms, the Latin Vulgate in such parts stands alone. He has sometimes added in 
the notes quotations from the Latin Fathers, For a full description of this magnificent work, 
see Masch, part ii. vol. iii. pp. 9, 10. [The Gospels in this edition are taken from the Codex 
Colbertinus. See p. 237. above. 
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3. Evangeliarium Quadruplex Latine Versionis Antique, seu Veteris Italice, 
editum ex Codicibus Manuscriptis, aureis, argenteis, purpureis, aliisque plusquam 
millenariz antiquitatis: ἃ Josepho Buancuino. Rome, 1749. 2 tomis, folio. 


A splendid edition of the four Gospels, taken from manuscripts of the old Latin version, viz. 
the Codices Vercellensis, Veronensis, Corbeiensis, Brixianus, with variations from some others. 
The Codex Forojuliensis of Jerome’s version and some fragments are subjoined. 

For bibliographical details of this edition, as well as of other portions of the Ante-Hiero- 
nymian versions, the reader is referred to Masch, partii. vol. iii. pp. 16—19. [See also above, 
p- 237. seg. | 

4, Codex Quatuor Evangeliorum Latinus Rehdigerianus, Mattheus et Marcus, 
cum Textu Greco et Editione Vulgata collatus ἃ Joh. Ephr. Scuerpen. Vratis- 
lavie, 1763. 4to. 

The manuscript, the text of which is here collated, is preserved in the library belonging to 
the church of St. Elizabeth at Breslau. 

[This work of Scheibel being far from accurate, David Scnutz made this MS. the subject of 
a dissertation: “ Natalititia serenissimi ac potentissimi regis Friderici Guilelmi III. regis ac 
domini fortissimi sapientissimi justissimi clementissimi bello ac pace optimi maximi liberate 
instaurateque patrie auspicatissima die III. Augusti hor. XI. Oratione solemni et preemiis 
civibus in certamine litterario victoribus distribuendis et in proximum annum proponendis 
rite celebranda academiz Viadrinz Vratislaviensis nomine indicit D. Davides Scuuuz, Ord. 
Theol. Protest. H. A. Decan. Disputatur de codice IV. Evangeliorum Bibliothece Rhedigeriane 
in quo Vetus Latina Versio continetur. Vratislavix, 1814. 4to. 

avid Schulz did a farther service to the text of this MS. by introducing its readings into 
the revised edition of Griesbach’s New Testament, vol. i., which he published in 1827. See 
No. 34. above, p. 694. ] 


5. Fragmenta Versionis Antique Latine Ante-Hieronymiane Prophetarum 
Jeremiz, Ezechielis, Danielis, et Hosex, e Codice Rescripto Bibliothecz Wirce- 
burgensis. Edidit Dr. Fridericus Miinrer. Hafniew, 1819. 4to. (Also in the 
Miscellanea Hafniensia Theologici et Philologici Argumenti, tom. ii. fascic. i. 
pp. 81—148. 1821. 8vo.) 

The Codex Rescriptus, from which these fragments of an Ante-Hieronymian version have 
been transcribed, was discovered by Dr. Feder, in the library of the University of Wurtzburg ; 
who copied nearly all that is legible, comprising portions of the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Hosea. Dr. Feder having allowed Dr. Frederick Miinter, Bishop of Seeland, to 
make use of his labours, that learned prelate has here printed the fragments in question. They 
differ materially from the fragments occurring in Sabatier’s splendid publication above noticed. 
Bp. Miinter refers the date of the original writing to the sixth or seventh century. 


6. Evangelium secundum Mattheum Versionis Ante-Hieronymiane, ex per- 
antiquo Codice Vaticano. [In the third volume of Cardinal Angelo Mai’s 
“ Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio.”] Rome, 1828. 4to. 

Sabatier had given a copious collation of the various readings of the Ante-Hieronymian 
Latin version in his “ Bibliorum Sacrorum Latin Versiones Antique” (No. 2. p. 66.) from the 
Codex Claromontanus. That manuscript was subsequently purchased at a high price by Pope 
Pius VI., who deposited it in the Vatican Library: it contains the four Gospels, of which that 
of St. Matthew alone is’ Ante-Hieronymian, and this Cardinal Mai has published. It wants 
chap. i. 1. to iii. 15., and from xiy. 33. to xviii. 12. 

[7. Evangelium Palatinum ineditum sive reliquie textus Evangeliorum Latini 
ante Hieronymum versi, ex Codice Palatino purpureo quarti vel quinti P. Chr. 
seculi, nunc primum eruit atque edidit Constantinus Tiscuenporr. Lipsia, 
1847. 4to. 

See as to this MS. above, p. 237.] 


- 
The Version of Jerome. 


1. S. Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Divina Bibliotheca antehae 
inedita ; complectens Translationes Latinas Veteris et Novi Testamenti, tum ex 
Hebrezis tum Grecis fontibus derivatas, innumera quoque scholia marginalia anti- 
quissimi Hebrei cujusdam scriptoris anonymi, Hebraas voces pressius exprimentis. 
.....Stndio et Labore Monachorum ordinis 5. Benedicti e congregatione §. 
Mauri. Parisiis, 1693. folio. (The first volume of the Benedictine edition of 
Jerome’s works.) 

For an account of Jerome’s biblical labours, see above, Chap. XXIII. p. 243. seg. This edition 


is printed from six manuscripts. Editions of other portions of Jerome’s translations are de~ 
described by Masch, part ii. vol. iii. pp. 21—23. 
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[2. Hieronymi Opera, cura Varvarst, vols. ix. and x. Verona, 1734. Folio.] 

3. Fragmentum Pragense Evangelii Marci vulgo autographi. Edidit, Lec- 
tionesque variantes critice recensvit Iosephus Doprowsky. Pragz, 1778. 4to. 

The Codex Forojuliensis, edited by Blanchini in the Evangeliarium Quadruplex, is the other 
portion of this Codex. : 

See a notice of this pretended Latin autograph of St. Mark’s* Gospel, p. 255. and p. 438. 
note 2. 

[4. Novum Testamentum Grece et Latine. Carolus Lacumannus recensuit. 
Lipsiz, 1842-50. 8vo. 2 vols.] 


See No. 59. p. 701. supra. The Latin Text subjoined to the Greek exhibits the version of 
Jerome principally on the authority of the Codex Fuldensis. ] : 


5. Novum Testamentum Vulgatz Editionis, juxta Textum Clementis VIII- 
Romanum, ex Typogr. Apost. Vatic. a. 1592, accurate expressum cum variantibus 
in margine lectionibus antiquissimi et prestantissimi Codicis olim Monasterii 
Montis Amiatz in Etruria, nunc Bibliothece Florentine Laurentiane Medicee, 
sec. VI. P. Chr. TDPremissa est commentatio de Codice Amiatino et Versione 
Latina Vulgata: edente Ferdinando Florente Friecx, Theol. Doctore et Pro- 
fessore Lips. Lipsizw, 1840. 12mo. 

The Codex Amiatinus, which is now one of the principal ornaments of the Lorenzo-Medicean 
Library at Florence, is a beautiful manuscript on vellum, of the largest size, executed in the 
sixth century. It contains (what is rarely to be met with) a perfect copy of the whole of the 
Old and New Testament, according to the version of Jerome. In his Introductory Disquisition, 
Dr. Fleck has given the literary history and a critical description of this manuscript, together 
with the testimonies of various eminent scholars to its value. Dr. F. was assisted in making 
his collation by the Rev. 5. F. Jarvis, D.D. (now of Middletown, Connecticut), to whom he 
has acknowledged his obligations. This edition of the Latin Vulgate New Testament is not 
accurately printed, and the collation is very defective; but this edition of Fleck directed 
attention to this important MS. and its text. 


[6. Novum Testamentum Latine, Interprete Hieronymo. Ex celeberrimo Codice 
Amiatino..... nunc primum edidit Constantinus Tiscuenporr. Lipsie, 1850. 
Ato. 


See above, pp. 253, 254., respecting this MS., and the labours of Tischendorf and Tregelles in 
connection with its text, and the correction of certain passages in this edition. ] 


The Latin Vulgate Version. 


The printed editions of the Latin Vulgate are so very numerous, that a few of 
the most important, or most accessible, can only be here noticed. A particular 
description of all the editions is given by Masch, part ii. vol. iii. pp. 58 —372.; and 
of the principal editions, by Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, tom. i. art. Biblia. Two 
hundred and seventeen Latin Bibles, principally of the Vulgate Version (many of 
which are of extreme rarity), are described in the Bibl. Sussex. vol. i. part ii. 
pp. 288—510. 


1. Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis, tribus tomis distincta. Rome, ex Typo- 
graphia Apostolica Vaticana, folio. 


After the preceding title, we read the following, on an engraved title- page : — 


“ Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis ad Concilii Tridentini prescriptum emendata ° 
et a Sixto V. P. M. recognita et approbata. Rome, ex Typographia Apostolica 
Vaticana, M.D.XC.” 


Notwithstanding the great pains bestowed upon this edition, which by a bull was authori- 
tatively declared to be the standard of all future impressions, its extreme incorrectness excited 
general discontent. At first, it was attempted to remedy the evil by printing the requisite 
corrections on small slips of paper, which were to be pasted over the incorrect passages: but 
Gregory XIV., who succeeded Sixtus V. in the pontificate, found it more convenient to suppress 
the remaining copies of this edition, which has therefore become of extreme rarity. (Renouard, 
Annales de l’Imprimerie des Aldes, tom. ii. pp. 164—166.) 


2. Biblia Sacre Vulgate Editionis Sixti V. Pontificis Max. jussu recognita et 
edita. Rome, ex Typographia Apostolica Vaticana. 1592. Folio. 


This edition was printed under the auspices of Clement VIII., the successor of Gregory XIV., 
whose constitution declares it to be the only authentic edition; it is the basis of all subsequent 
editions, printed for the members of the Romish Church. Dr. Whittaker, the learned antago- 
nist of Cardinal Bellarmine, convicted the Latin Vulgate of being wilfully corrupted in nearly 
forty instances. (Controversia I. de Scripturis. Questio II. Operum, tom. i. pp. 289—299, 
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Geneve, 1610, folio.) For an account of the fatal variances between these two revisions, see 
above, pp. 250. and 257. A third edition was printed in 1593, in 4to. They are both very 
rare. Copies of them, as well as of the Sixtine edition, are in the British Museum, 


3. Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgate Versionis Editio. Jussu Christianissimi Regis 


ad Institutionem Serenissimi Delphini. Parisiis, excudebat Fr. Amb. Didot, 
1785. 2 tomis, 4to. 


A chef-d’ceeuvre of typography: only two hundred and fifty copies were printed with the 


words “ad Institutionem Serenissimi Delphini” in the title-page. These bear a higher price 
than the other quarto copies, which were dedicated to the clergy of France. Peignot states, 
that two copies of this edition were printed on vellum. ‘There are copies of the same edition in 
eight volumes 8vo., with a dedication to the Gallican clergy, by the printer, F. A. Didot. 


4. Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. Max. jussu recognita 
atque edita Rome ex Typographia Apostolica Vaticana MDXCIII. Editio nova, 
auctoritate summi pontificis Leonis XII. excusa, Francofurti a. M. [ad Menum] 
1826. Royal 8vo. 

A beautiful and correct edition, which contains all the prefatory and other preliminary 
matter of the Roman edition; and, besides the ordinary divisions of chapters and verses, it also 
has the old subdivisions of A. B. C., &c., introduced by Cardinal Hugo, of which an account is 
given p. 34. 

5. Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis, Sixti V. Pont. Max. jussu recognita, et 
Clementis VIII. auctoritate edita. Paris, 1828. 8vo. 


A neat edition, from the press of F. Didot. 


*.* The Latin Vulgate is found in all the Polyglott editions of the Bible; and various other 
editions may be met with, the price of which varies from twelve shillings to three or four 
guineas and upwards, according to their rarity and condition. 


[ii.] Gornic Version. 


1. Quatuor D. N. Jesu Christi Evangeliorum Versiones perantique du, Gothica 
scil. et Anglo-Saxonica: quarum illam ex celeberrimo Codice Argenteo nunc 
primtim depromsit Franciscus Junius, F.F. Hane autem ex codicibus MSS. 
collatis emendatitis recudi curavit Thomas Mareschallus, Anglus: cujus etiam 
observationes in utrumque versionem subnectuntur. Dordrechti, 1665. 4to. 


There are copies of this work, &c., with the date, Amsterdam, 1684, in the title; but these 
are the same edition, with a new title-page. 


2. D. N. Jesu Christi SS. Evangelia, ab Ulphila Gothorum in Meesia episcopo 
circa annum ἢ nato Christo CCCLX, ex Greco Gothicé translata: nune cum 
parallelis versionibus, Sveo-Gothica, Norveend seu Islandicé, et Vulgaté Latina 
edita [A Georgio StrernnietM. Accedit] Glossarium Ulphile Gothicum, linguis 
affinibus per F. Junium, nunc etiam Sveo-Gothicé auctum et illustratum per 
Georgium Stiernhielm. Stockholmiz, 1671-70. 4to. 

3. Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio Gothica ex Codice Argenteo emendata atque 
suppleta, cum Interpretatione Latina et Annotationibus Erici Benzelii non ita 
pridem Archiepiscopi Upsaliensis. Edidit, Observationes suas adjecit, et Gram- 
maticam Gothicam premisit Edwardus χε. Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendon- 
iano. 1750. 4to. 

The best edition which had then appeared of the Gothic version of the four Gospels: it was 
prepared for the press by the learned Eric Benzel, archbishop of Upsal (who made a new copy 
from the original manuscript); and was published after his decease by Mr. Lye, at Oxford, in 
1760, in small folio. It is executed in Gothic letters; the errors of the preceding editions are 
corrected ; and many of the various lections, with which the Gothic version furnishes the Greek 
Testament, are remarked in the notes. 


4. Ulphile Versio Gothica nonnullorum Capitum Epistole Pauli ad Romanos, e 
Cod. Biblioth. Guelpherbytane, cum Commentariis Francisci Antonii Kurrren. 
[1762.] 4to. 

The fragment of the Gothic version, printed in this publication, has been reprinted, in the 
following article, and also in the Appendix to the second volume of Mr. Lye’s Saxon and 
Gothic Latin Dictionary. 

5. Fragmenta Versionis Ulphilanx, continentia Particulas aliquot Epistole 
Pauli ad Romanos, ex Codice Rescripto Bibliotheca Guelpherbytanew eruta, et a 
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Francisco Antonio Knittel edita, cum aliquot annotationibus typis reddita a 
Johanne Ture. Accedunt due Dissertationes ad Philologiam Mcso-Gothicam 
spectantes. Upsaliz, 1763. 4to. 

6. Johannis ab Inre Scripta Versionem Ulphilanam et Linguam Meeso-Gothi- 
cam illustrantia, ab ipso doctissimo auctore emendata, novisque accessionibus aucta, 
jam vero ob prestantiam ac raritatem collecta, et un& cum aliis scriptis similis 
argumenti edita, ab Antonio Friderico Buscuine. Berolini, 1773. 4to. 

This volume, which is not of very frequent occurrence, contains Ihre’s learned Disquisition, 
intitled Ulphilas Illustratus; various fragments of Ulphilas’s version; five dissertations illus- 
trative of them; a specimen of a Glossarium Ulphilanum, with prefaces prefixed to it. In an 
Appendix, the editor has subjoined dissertations on Ulphilas, by Heupelius (with remarks on 
eg ert by Oelrichs), Esberg, and Scedermann; specimens of critical observations on the 
old Gothic translation of the Gospels, by John Gordon, a learned Scottish advocate; and a 
dissertation by Wachter, on the language of the Codex Argenteus, 


7. Ulfilas Gothische Bibel-iibersetzung, die alteste Germanische Urkunde, nach 
Thren’s Text: mit einer grammatisch-wortlichen Lateinischen Uebersetzung, und 
einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Friedrich Karl Furpa; das Glossar umgear- 
beitet von W. F. H. Remrywaxrp; und den Text nach Ihren’s genauer abschrift 
der silbernen Handschrift in Upsal, sorgfiltig berichtigt, samt einer historisch- 
kritischen Einleitung, versehen und herausgegeben von Johann Christian Zann. 
Weissenfels, 1805. 4to. 

A learned preface by J. C. Zahn, in German, contains a history of the Gothic version, and of 
the various preceding editions of its fragments. To this succeed the fragments themselves, in 
the Roman character. The text of them is given from a very beautiful and exact copy, which 
the celebrated scholar Ihre had procured to be made under his own inspection, and with the 
design of printing it. The editor has placed Ihre’s Latin translation by the side of the text: 
and has also added an interlineary Latin version, critical notes placed at the foot of each page, 
and an historical introduction. These*are followed by a Grammar of the Gothic language by 
F. K. Fulda, and by’ a Gothic Glossary compiled by W. F. H. Reinwald. “The text is care- 
fully given; the grammatical and critical remarks, added in the margin below, are short, 
directly applied to the point, and well conceived; and the whole of the rich apparatus of the 
book is valuable.” —(Hug’s Introd. to the New Test. by Dr. Wait, vol. i. pp. 487, 488.) A copy 
of this curious and valuable work is in the library of the British Museum. 


8. The Gothic Gospel of St. Matthew, from the Codex Argenteus of the fourth 
Century; with the corresponding English or Saxon, from the Durham Book of 
the eighth Century, in Roman Characters; a literal English Lesson of each; and 
Notes, Illustrations, and Etymological Disquisitions on Organic Principles. By 
Samuel Henswatyt, M.A. London, 1807. 8vo. 

[A very eccentric and discursive publication. } 


9. Ulphile Partium Ineditarum, in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Angelo Maro 
repertarum, Specimen, conjunctis curis ejusdem Maii et Caroli Octavii Castillionzi 
editum. Mediolani, 1819. 4to.. 

This work is illustrated by two plates; the first containing fac-similes of the Codices Re- 
scripti, discovered in the Ambrosian Library (of which some account has already been given), 
and the other containing a fac-simile specimen of a Greek mathematical treatise, in which the 
names of Archimedes and Apollonius are mentioned, and which Cardinal Mai discovered under 
some Lombard Latin writing of great antiquity. 


10. Ulphilze Gothica Versio Epistola Divi Pauli ad Corinthios secundew, quam 
ex Ambrosiana Bibliotheca Palimpsestis depromptam, cum Interpretatione, Adno- 
tationibus, Glossario, edidit Carolus Octavius Castintionmus. Mediolani, 1829. 
Ato. 

[11. Gothice Versionis Epistolarum Divi Pauli ad Romanos, ad Corinthios 
prime, ad Ephesios, que supersunt, ex Ambrosianz Bibliothece Palimpsestis de- 
prompta.... Edidit Carolus Octavius Castintionmus. Mediolani, 1834. 4to.] 

12. Gothice Versionis Epistolarum Divi Pauli ad Galatas, ad Philippenses, ad 
Colossenses, ad Thessalonicenses prime, que supersunt, ex Ambrosianz Biblio- 
thecee Palimpsestis deprompta, cum adnotationibus, edidit Carolus Octavius Cas- 
TILLIONzZUS. Mediolani, 1835. 4to. 

[13. Gothic Versionis Epistolarum Divi Pauli ad Thessalonicenses secunde, ad 
Timotheum, ad Titum, ad Philemon, que supersunt. ... Edidit Carolus Octavius 
Castiziionmus. Mediolani, 1839. 4to. 

These publications comprise the whole of the portions discovered by Mai.] ~ 


14. Evangelii secundum Matthzum Versio Francica seculi CX. necnon Gothica 
VOL. IY. 3B 
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sec. ITV, quoad superest, Edidit J. Andreas Scumerrer. Stuttgart. und Tii- 
bingen, 1827. 8vo. 

This work was published by Professor Schmeller, to illustrate his lectures on the German 
Language and Literature, delivered in the University of Munich. It contains the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in the Frankish dialect, from a MS. of Tatian’s Harmony, of the ninth century, 
preserved in the Library of St. Gall, in Switzerland. The fragments of the Gothic Version are 
given according to the Codex Argenteus, and the remains of the Gothic Version, discovered b 
Mai and Count Castiglioni. A comparison of these two versions will show, that the Frankis 
and Gothic languages are only dialects of the same ancient language, which in the lapse of 
ages have gradually diverged from each other. 


15. Auslegung des Evangelii Johannis in Gothische Sprache, aus Rémischen 
und Maylandischen Handschriften : nebst Lateinischen Uebersetzung, belegenden 
Anmerkungen, geschlichtiger Untersuchung, Gothisch-Lateinischen Woerterbuche 
und Schriftproben ..... Herausgegeben von H. F. Massmann. Munich, 1834, 
4to. 

This publication comprises, 1. Portions of the Gospel of St. John in the Gothic language and 
characters, after the manuscripts preserved at Rome and at Milan; 2. The Gothic version, with 
a Latin translation of it, both in Roman type, and with various readings at the foot of the 
page; 3. An account of the Manuscripts used for this work; 4. An Inquiry concerning the 
author of the Gothic Version; 5. An Account of the Introduction of Christianity among the 
Goths; 6. A Glossary; and, 7. An Appendix of barbarous words (chiefly of Greek and Latin 
origin), and a List of proper names of persons and places. 


16. Ulfilas. Veteris et Novi Testamenti Versionis Gothice Fragmenta que 
supersunt, ad fidem Codd. castigata, Latinitate donata, adnotatione critica instructa, 
cum Glossario et Grammatica Lingue Gothice, conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. 
de Gasetenz et Dr. J. Lorse. Altenburgi et Lipsiz, 1836—43. 4to. 2 vols. 

In this edition are comprised all the fragments of the Gothic version of the Bible which are 
known to be extant. They are accurately printed fronr the best MSS. and critical editions, the 
various readings of which are exhibited in the notes. The fragments are preceded by learned 
prolegomena, discussing the history and critical value of the Gothic Version, and the various 
MSS. of it which are preserved in different libraries. Vol. 1. contains the fragments of the 
Gothic Version of the Old Testament, as well as the greater portion of the New. Vol. Il. 
Part I. contains a complete Gothic Glossary. Part Il. contains a Grammar of the Gothic 
language. The title-page of Vol. I. has been reprinted, Lipsiz, 1843, 


[17. Codex Argenteus sive sacrorum Evangeliorum Versionis Gothice Frag- 
menta, que iterum recognita adnotationibusque instructa per lineas singulas ad 
fidem codicis, additis fragmentis Evangelicis Codicum Ambrosianorum, et tabula 
lapide expressa, edidit Andreas Urrstrom. Upsalie, 1854. 4to. 

See above, p. 308. ] 


[18. Ulfilas. Die Heiligen Schriften alten und neuen Bundes in gothischer 
Sprache. Mit gegeniiberstehender griechischer und lateinischer Version, Anmerk- 
ungen, Sprachlehre und geschichtlicher Einleitung, yon H. F. Massmann. Stutt- 
gart, 1855. 8vo. 

This edition is described above, p. 308. Wote 3. 

The editions of Gaugengigl and of the Abbé Migne need only be mentioned here as being 
wholesale appropriations of the labours of Gabelentz and Loebe, but disfigured with grievous 
misprints, &c. 


[iii.] Tue Srtavonic Version. 


Wiwlia, sinetz Knigi, wetchago i nowago sawieta pojasiku slowensku.— The 
Bible, that is to say, the Books of the Old and New Testament in the Sclayonic 
language. Ostrog, 1581. folio. 

This is the editio princeps of the entire Slavonic Bible: an interesting account of various 
previous editions of detached portions of the Old and New Testament, as well as of the pains 
bestowed in order to render this impression correct, will be found in Dr. Henderson’s Biblical 
Researches, pp. 78—82. Clement (Biblioth. Curieuse, tom. 111, pp. 441—444.) has given a minute 
description of it; to which Dr. Dibdin acknowledges himself indebted for part of his account of 
Earl Spencer’s copy. (Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. i. pp. ee But Dr. Henderson, from 
his residence in Russia, and his critical acquaintance with the Slavonic language, has been 
enabled to add much important information which does not admit of abridgment) relative to 
this and to subsequent editions of the Slavonic version, which was utterly unknown to those 
bibliographers, — See his Biblical Researches, pp. 83—86. 92—103, 
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[iv.] Tae Aneto-Saxon Versions. 


1. Heptateuchus, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi, Anglo-Saxonice. His- 
torie Judith Fragmentum, Dano-Saxonice. Edidit nunc primum ex MSS. Codi- 
cibus Edwardus TuHwairrs. Oxoniz, 1699. 8vo. 


The Anglo-Saxon version of the Heptateuch, that is, of the five books of Moses and the 
books of Joshua and Judges, was made towards the close of the tenth century by Alfric, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and was published by Mr. Thwaites from an unique manuscript pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library. The book of Job, also translated by Afric, was printed from 
a transcript of a MS. in the Cottonian Library (now in tke British Museum) ; and the apocry- 
phal Gospel of Nicodemus, from Junius’s copy of the original manuscript in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The Danish-Saxon version of the book of Judith (a 
fragment of which is given in the publication now under notice) was made during the time 
when England groaned under the yoke of the Danish kings. A few notes on A‘lfric’s preface, 
and some various readings collected from an Anglo-Saxon fragment of the book of Exodus, and 
the pseudo-gospel of Nicodemus, close this curious and rare volume. 


2. Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum Vetus, a Johanne SrrnManno, D. 
Henrici fil. editum e vetustissimo exemplari MS. in Bibliotheca ipsius Henrici, et 
cum tribus aliis non multo minis vetustis collatum. Londini, 1640. 4to. 

3. Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina cum Paraphrasi Anglo-Saxonica, 
partim soluta oratione, partim metricé, composita, nunc primum e Cod. MS. Bibl. 
Regie Parisiensis desumpta. Edidit Benjamin Tuorre. Oxonii, e Typographeo 
Academico, 1835. 8vo. 


The Anglo-Saxon version (or rather paraphrase) of the Psalms, which Mr. Thorpe has edited, 
it is probable, is the same which was executed by Adhelm or Aldhelm, bishop of Sherborn in 
the early part of the eighth century. The manuscript from which Mr. Thorpe has printed the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin Psalter, he is of opinion is not older than the eleventh century, in 
which it was probably written. It comprises, first, the old Latin version of the Psalms, the 
chasms in which he has supplied; and he has also corrected obviously literal errors occurring 
in the Anglo-Saxon version, which is partly in prose and partly in verse. The explanations 
frequently interposed by the Anglo-Saxon translator, are carefully printed between brackets. 
The manuscript from which this edition of the Book of Psalms is printed, formerly belonged to 
the Duc de Berri, the brother of Charles V. King of France, whose MSS. form the most valuable 
portion of the royal library at Paris. Mr. Thorpe’s volume is beautifully printed, and is further 
illustrated with a fac-simile specimen of the manuscript. 


4. Cedmonis Monachi Paraphrasis Poetica Genesios ac precipuarum sacra 
pagine Historiarum, abhinc annos M.L.XX. Anglo-Saxonicé conscripta, et nunc 
primum edita a Francisco Junio Εἰ, Ἐς Amstelodami, 1655. 4to. 

5. Cedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scriptures, in Anglo- 
Saxon: with an English Translation, Notes, and a Verbal Index. By Benjamin 
Tuorrg, F.S.A. London, 1832. 8vo. 


Czdmon was ἃ monk in the Abbey of Streoneshalh, in the ancient kingdom of Northumbria, 
in the seventh century. From a manuscript written in the tenth century, which Archbishop 
Usher presented to Francis Junius (or De Jongh), the latter published his edition in 1655. 
The text of Mr. Thorpe’s edition is founded upon a careful collation of that of Junius with the 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, to which it was bequeathed by Junius, with other manuscripts. 
Although Mr. Thorpe’s edition is freed from the inaccuracies in which the first edition abounds, 
yet (he states) the text of the manuscript itself is in numerous instances so corrupt, as to admit 
only of conjectural interpretation. Some few passages, however, have bafiled all his efforts. 
In every case where he has altered the text, the reading of the original manuscript is given in 
the notes. He has further added, as a supplement, the song of Azariah, copied from an ancient 
Saxon manuscript in the cathedral library at Exeter. A copious Index concludes this beauti- 
fully printed volume. 


5*. Cedmon’s Schépfung und Abfall der bésen Engel aus dem Angelsichsischen 
iibersetzt, nebst Anmerkungen, von J. P. E. Grevervus. Programme zum Oster- 
examen des Gymnasium. Oldenburg, 1852. 8vo. 

The Anglo-Saxon and German are exhibited on opposite pages. 


6. The Gospels of the fower Euangelistes translated in the olde Saxons tyme 
out of Latin into the vulgare toung of the Saxons, newly collected*out of auncient 
Monumentes of the sayd Saxons, and now published for testimonie of the same. 
London, printed by John Daye. 1571. 4to. 


The Anglo-Saxon text is divided intv chapters, and is accompanied by the English version 
then in use, in a parallel column, divided into chapters and verses, “ which,” it is stated in a 
prefatory note, “ was observed for the better understanding of the reader.” The editor of this 
now rare volume was Abp. Matthew Parker; it has a preface, written by the celebrated 
martyrologist, John Foxr, by whom it is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. This edition was 
carefully collated with four manuscripts, by Francis Junius, junr., whose copy was published 
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by Dr. Thomas Marshall, in parallel columns with the Gothic noticed in p. 736. No.1. Mx. 
‘Thorpe, the learned editor of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels (see the next article), in characterising 
Archbishop Parker’s and Dr. Marshall’s editions, says that the Archbishop’s edition may be 
regarded as a faithful impression of a late manuscript, apparently No. 441. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, showing the tongue in its decline, and when rapidly verging towards the 
state of barbarism, about the beginning of the twelfth century. Marshall’s edition exhibits an 
earlier, though not a purer text; which the singularly unfortunate idea of its editor, of sup- 
plying the omissions of the Anglo-Saxon version sometimes (and not always grammatically) 
by his own words, and at others from the old Northumbrian Glosses, has moreover greatly 
contributed to vitiate.”2 

7. Da Helgan Godspel on Englise—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Holy 
Gospels, edited from the original Manuscripts, by Benjamin Tuorrn, F.S.A. 
London, 1842. &vo. 

In consequence of the great rarity of Archbishop Parker’s and Dr. Marshall’s editions of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Mr. Thorpe was induced to undertake the present edition. The basis of 
the text is a manuscript in the Public Library of the University of Cambridge, collated with 
another in the library of Corpus Christi (or Bennet) College in the same university. In 
doubtful cases, the manuscript, No. 441., in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Codex 
Cottonianus, Otho. C. I., in the Library of the British Museum, have been consulted. Mr. 
Thorpe’s edition is printed with equal beauty and accuracy. 

7*. Tha Halgan Godspel on Englise. —The Anglo-Saxon version of the Holy 
Gospels, edited by Benjamin Txorrs, F.S.A., from the original Manuscripts. 
Reprinted by Louis F. Krrestrrr, M.A... . New York, 1846. 12mo. 


This Transatlantic reprint of the preceding is described as neat and accurate. 


SECT. VII. 


APOCRYPHAL BOOKS AND WRITINGS. 


δ 1. 
APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue Apocryphal Books, attached to the Old Testament, are to be found in the 
various Polyglott editions of the Bible, and also in most of the larger editions of 
the Septuagint Version. Dr. Masch (Bibl. Sacr. part i. pp. 427—436.) has de- 
scribed the various editions of the Apocryphal Books, as well collectively, as of 
particular Books. The following are the principal and more easily procurable 
editions, including some which have appeared subsequently to the date of his pub- 
lication : — 


1. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi omnes, Greece, ad Exemplar Vaticanum 
emendatissime expressi. [Cur& Ludolphi Leusprentr] Francofurti ad Menum, 
1694. 8vo. 

2. Libri Apocryphi, Grece. Introductionem premisit Georgius Johannes 
Henxivs. Hale, 1711. 8vo. 

The Introduction was subsequently printed in a separate form, in 4to. 


3. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi. Textum Grecum recognovit, et va- 
riarum Lectionum Delectum adjecit, Joannes Christianus Gulielmus Aveusti. 
Lipsiw, 1804. 8vo. 

4. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi, Grece. Accurate recognitos brevique 
diversarum lectionum delectu instructos edidit Henricus Eduardus Argn. Lipsie, 
1837. 8vo. 

5. The Books of the Apocrypha, with Critical and Historical Observations pre- 
fixed to each Book: also, two Introductory Discourses ; the first explaining the 
Distinctions between Canonical and Apocryphal Writings, estimating the Value of 
the latter, and ascertaining the time when they were introduced as Ecclesiastical 
Books into the Service of the Church; the second illustrating the intimate con- 
nection between the Old and New Testament in religious and moral views, in 
matters of faith and practice, in style, composition, and allusion; with a Sketch of 
the History of the Jews from the cessation of Prophecy in Malachi, to the final 


1 Thorpe’s Preface to his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, ἢ. v. 
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dissolution of their State under the Emperor Vespasian, A.D. 70. By Charles 
Witson, D.D. Edinburgh, 1801. 8vo. 

6. The Five Books of Maccabees in English. With Notes and Illustrations. 
By Henry Corroy, D.C.L. Oxford, 1832. 8vo. 


Of the Apocryphal books which bear the name of the Maccabees, some account is given in 
the Introduction to the Old Testament. Dr. Cotton has collected them together in this beau- 
tifully printed volume, and has, for the jirst time, given an English translation of what are 
called the fourth and fifth books; and he has successfully adapted the style and language of 
his version to those of the preceding books, as closely as was consistent with a careful adherence 
to the original. The whole is illustrated with very numerous notes, a valuable critical Intro- 
duction, Genealogical Tables of the Families of the Maccabees and of Herod, together with a 
Chronological Table, and a copious Index. This work is a necessary supplement to every edi- 
tion of our authorised English Version of the Bible. 


7. Sapientia Jesu filii Sirachi, Grece. Textum ad fidem Codd. et Versionum 
emendavit et illustravit Joh. Guil. Linps. Gedani, 1795. 8vo. 

8. Liber Jesu Siracide, Grece: ad fidem Codicum et Versionum emendatus, et 
perpetua adnotatione illustratus, a Car. Gottl, Brerscnnemer. Ratisbon, 1806. 
8vo. 


__ * This work is, without contradiction, the best that has appeared on the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus; and the Commentary is an excellent critique.” (Classical Journal, vol. y. p. 4.) It 
“ deserves to be introduced into the library of every theological scholar. ‘The Greek text has, 
undoubtedly, been very much corrupted...... Dr. Bretschneider has spared no labour in his 
valuable collection of readings from the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS., from that manuscript 
on which the text of the Complutensian Polyglott was founded, and from various other sources. 
Much interesting matter will be found in his elaborate Prolegomena, and in the five disserta- 
tions at the close of the volume. His perpetual annotations on the text afford evidence of great 
critical ability and theological information, but perhaps exhibit a little of that tedious 
prolixity which is not uncommon in the German school.” (Christian Remembrancer, vol. ix. 
p. 263.) 

9. Liber Ecclesiasticus. The Book of the Church; or, Ecclesiasticus: trans- 
lated from the Latin Vulgate. By Luke Howarp. London, 1827. Royal 8vo. 

Mr. Howard also translated some of the other books of the Apocrypha from the Latin Vul- 


gate; the text of which he considered to be purer than the Greek, from which the common 
version was made. 


10a. The Book of Jasher. With Tes- 103. The Book of Jasher. With Tes- 


timonies and Notes explanatory of 
the Text. 


To which is prefixed various Readings. 


Translated into English from the He- 
brew, by Alcuin, of Britain, who 
went a Pilgrimage into the Holy 
Land. 


This Book is twice mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture, viz. in Josh. x. 13., and in 2 Sam. i. 18. ; 
in both which Places it is appealed to as 
a Work of Credit and Reputation, and as 
such was at that Time had in great Es- 
teem. 


Printed in the Year MDCCLI. 4to. 


timonies and Notes, Critical and His- 
torical, explanatory of the Text. 


To which is prefixed Various Readings, 
and a Preliminary Dissertation, proving 
the Authenticity of the Work. 


Translated into English from the He- 
brew, by Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus of 
Britain, Abbot of Canterbury. Who 
went a Pilgrimage into the Holy 
Land, and Persia, where he discovered 
this volume, in the City of Gazna. 

“Ts not this written in the Book of Jasher?” 
Joshua x. 13. 


“ Behold it is written in the Book of Jasher?” 
2 Sam. i. 18. 


Bristol: Printed for the Editor!, by 
Philip Rose, 20. Broadmead. 
MDCCCXXIX. 4to. 


Of the literary forgery contained in the volume or rather pamphlet printed in the year 1751 
(9a), the following account is given by Mr. Rowe-Mores, a diligent typographer and antiquary 
of the eighteenth century, in his “Dissertation upon English Typographical Founders and 
Founderies,” published in 1778 (page 65.). In the year 1751, Mr. Ilive published “ ἃ pretended 
“translation of the Book of Jasher, said to haye been made by one Alcuin of Britain. The 


1 In a prospectus for a second edition of this reprint, which was circulated in London in 
1833, the editor announced himself as “the Reverend C. R. Bond, formerly of Em. Col. Can- 
tab.” . ΐ 
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“ aecount given of the translation is full of glaring absurdities: but of the publication this we 

“can say, from the information of the Only-One who is capable of informing us, because the 

“ business was a secret between the two: Mr. Hive in the night-time had constantly an Hebrew 

“ Bible before him (sed qu. de hoc), and cases in his closet. He produced the copy for Jash 

“and it was composed in private, and the forms worked off in the night-time in a priv: 

“ press-room by these two, after the men of the Printing House had left their work.” 

Jacob Ilive, the person here mentioned, was a type-founder and printer, who carried on 
business in London between the years 1730 and 1763, in which last year he died. “ Being not 
“ perfectly sound in his mind, he produced some strange works. In 1733, he published an 
“ Oration, intended to prove the plurality of worlds, and asserting that this earth is hell, that 
“ the souls of men are apostate angels, and that the fire to punish those confined to this world 
“ at the day of judgment will be immaterial....... In this strange performance the author 
“unveils his deistical principles, and takes no small liberty with the sacred Scriptures, and 
“ especially with the character of Moses. Emboldened by this first adventure, he determined 
“ to become the publie teacher of infidelity. For this purpose he hired the use of Carpenters’ 
“ Hall, where for some time he delivered his orations, which consisted chiefly of scraps from 
“ Tindal and other similar writers.” (Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. xix. p. 228.) 

In November 1751 he published “ The Book of Jasher,” of which the following account was 
given in the Monthly Review for December in the same year (vol. v. p. 250.)—-“ The pub- 
“lisher, in order to give a sanction to this pretended Book of Jasher, refers to the mention 
“ made to such a book in Josh. x. 13., and 2 Sam. i. 18. In both which places, says he, it is 
“appealed to as a work of credit and reputation, and as such was at that time had in great 
“esteem. But the work now published does not in the least appear to be that book referred to 
“in the Scriptures; but a palpable piece of contrivance, intended to impose on the credulous 
“ and the ignorant, to sap the credit of the books of Moses, and to blacken the character of 
“ Moses himself. Hence it is no wonder that the editor or author has had the precaution to 
“conceal his name. He has trumped up an idle story of the means by which the MS. fell 
“into his hands, which he relates in a prefatory epistle to a nameless earl. He has also pre- 
“ fixed a history of Alcuin’s pilgrimage to the Holy Land, of the manner of his procuring a 
“ sight of the Book of Jasher, and the means by which he obtained permission to translate it 
“into English. But the whole is so full of blunders, inconsistencies, and absurdities, that we 
“ think it beneath any further notice.” 

With this quotation from the Monthly Review, in addition to the contemporary evidence 
above given, the author would have dismissed the pretended Book of Jasher, had it not come 
to his knowledge that very many individuals had been induced to purchase the reprint of this 
forgery, executed at Bristol in 18291 (96), of which an account is giyen in pages 170-173. 
infra, under the idea of its being the genuine long lost Book of Jasher. In the hope of pre- 
venting future unwary purchasers from being similarly misled, he now subjoins a few specimens 
of the falsehoods, anachronisms, and contradictions of the Holy Scriptures, which characterise 
this nocturnal production of the non-sane infidel author, Jacob Ilive. 

1. The assertion, in the title-page, that Alcuin of Britain “ went a pilgrimage into the Holy 
“ Land and Persia, where he discovered this volume in the city of Gazna,” is contrary to his- 
torical fact. Alcuin neither visited the Holy Land nor travelled into Persia: to which we 
may add, that there is a geographical falsehood in stating Gazna to be in Persia: there is a 
city of that name in Caubul. Alcuin was born in Yorkshire, about the middle of the eighth 
century, and was educated at York, where probably he embraced the monastic profession. 
It is not known what preferments he held before he left England; though some accounts 
state that he was a deacon of the church at York, and others, that he was abbot of Canter- 
bury. His earlier years were wholly spent in England; and having been sent on an embassy 
from Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne (who formed so high an opinion of 
his acquirements and character as to become his pupil), he was induced, by the emperor’s 
intreaties, to settle in France. In that country, accordingly, with the exception of one short 
visit to England, he spent the remainder (the chief part) of his life, having rendered essential 
services to the cause of religion and learning, and there he died, A. Ὁ. 804, in the abbey of 
St. Martin, at Tours, without ever Decay Europe. (Cave, Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum His- 
toria Literaria, pp. 420, 421. Coloniz, 1720. Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary; article 
Alcuin.) 

2. All the genuine writings of Alcuin are printed in Latin, as well as some doubtful and 
spurious pieces which have been ascribed to him.2 If he had composed any treatise in 
any other language, it would doubtless have been written in the then vernacular language of 
England, that is, the Anglo-Saxon; fragments of which language have come down to our 
time in some portions of the Anglo-Saxon version of the Scriptures, executed in the eighth 
century. Whereas the wu0'.x of this pretended Book of Jasher is in MODERN ENGusuH, and 


1 In the prospectus for a second edition of the reprint above alluded to, it is stated that “the 
“ first edition has been honoured with the autographs of NEARLY ONE THOUSAND of the most 
“ literary characters ag subscribers: among whom are many PRELATES and other DiGNITARIES, 
“ as well as most of the public Establishments of the country.” 

2 The best and most complete collection of Alcuin’s works was published at Ratisbon, in 
1777, in two large volumes, folio; it was edited by Frobenius (or Froben), abbot of Saint 
Emmeran, near that city, who has carefully distinguished the doubtful and spurious pieces from 
Alcuin’s genuine writings, all of which are in Latin. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state, 
that there is not a single word or allusion to the Book of Jasher as being translated by him. 
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not a few passages of it are verbatim the same as our present authorised English version of 
the Bible, which was first published in 1611, only eight hundred and seven years after Alcuin’s 
death; and what is not copied from our English Bible, is a lame and studied imitation of its 
style and diction, both to conceal the fraud and to deceive readers. 

3. In “the translator’s preface” (p. iv.) Alcuin is made to say,—“I took unto me two com- 
“ panions, who learned with me, in the University of Oxford, all those languages which the 
“people of the East speak.” But the University of Oxford, according to the earliest date 
which has been stated by its historians, was not founded by King Alfred before the year 886; 
that is to say, only eighty-two years AFTER Alcuin’s decease ! 


4, “The Words of 


cuin, which are read before the book of Jasher,” are further convicted of 


falsehood by the anachronisms which they contain. 
a In p. v. mention is made of “the paper on which it is wrote” only three hundred years 
efore the art of making cotton-paper was introduced into Europe (the use of which did 
not become general until the thirteenth century), and considerably more than three hun- 
dred years before paper, made from linen rags, was in use. 

[ii.] In p. vi. he mentions stationers upwards of four centuries before bookselling was known. 
Stationers were not heard of, in Europe, before the middle of the thirteenth century. (Du- 
cange, Glossarium, voce Stationarii, vol. vi. col. 716.) And the Company of Stationers, 
who were the first booksellers in London, was not incorporated until May, 1557, in the 
third and fourth year of the reign of Philip and Mary; that is, only seven hundred and 


Jifty-three years AFTER Alcuin’s death ! 


5. The book itself is replete with falsehoods, and with contradictions of the Pentateuch and the 


Book of Joshua. 
specification of a few examples. 
The books of Moss and of JosHUA 


Gen. xxii. 2. 1I—13. And He [God] said, 
Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt-offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of....And the angel of the Lorp 
called unto him [Abraham] out of heaven.... 
And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou any thing unto him.... 
And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, 
and, behold, behind him a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns: and Abraham went and 
took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt- 
offering in the stead of his son. 

Exod. ii. 1—5. relates the birth and ex- 
posure of Moses in an ark of bulrushes on the 
bank of the river Nile, and the discovery of 
him by Pharaoh’s daughter :— 

5—8. And when she [ Pharaoh’s daughter ] 
saw the ark among the flags, she sent her 
maid to fetch it. And when she had opened 
it, she saw the child: and, behold, the babe 
wept. And she had compassion on him, and 
said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children. 
Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto 
her, Go. And the maid went and called the 
child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said, 
Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and 
I will give thee thy wages. And the woman 
took the child, and nursed it. 

Exod. i. 22. And Pharaoh charged all his 
people, saying, Every son that is born ye shall 
cast into the river. 

Concerning the particular subjects of Moses’s 
education the book of Exodus is silent. 


Numb. xxxii. 11, 12. Surely ‘none of the 
men that came up out of Egynt, from twenty 
years old and upwards, shall see the land 
which I swear unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, because they have not wholly fol- 
lowed me; save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
the Kenezite, and Joshua the son of Nun. 


are contradicted by 


The restricted limits necessarily allotted to this article will only allow the 


J ASHER. 


Cuap. iii, 19—21. And when Isaac was 
twenty and five years old, Abraham heard a 
voice saying, Take thy son, and slay him, 
and offer him up a burnt-offering in the land 
wherein he was born. And Sarah spake unto 
Abraham, and said, The holy voice hath not 
so spoken: for remember thou the words of 
that voice which said unto thee, I will make 
of thee a great nation. And Abraham re- 
pented him of the evil he purposed to do unto 
his son: his only son Isaac. 


v. 9—12. And Jochebed, the mother of 
Moses, with Miriam his sister, came unto 
Pharaoh’s daughter: and Jochebed said, 
Behold here the son of thy hand maid! And 
Pharaoh’s daughter said, What wist ye? And 
they said, Thy father hath commanded that 
this infant be slain: yea, and that all the 
Hebrew males as soon as they are born be 
slain also. And Pharaoh’s daughter said, 
Give unto me the child. And they did so. 
And she said, This shall be my son. 


iii. 13. And it came to pass, that the wrath 
of Pharaoh was turned away from slaying the 
males of the Hebrews. 

iii, 14. And the child Moses grew and in- 
creased in stature: and was learned in all the 
magic of the Egyptians. 

xxxy. 3,4. It is affirmed that, after the 
death of Moses, Joshua, and Caleb, the people 
were without a leader, and that Phinehas and 
the elders of Israel “named Jasher the son of 
Caleb, by Azuba, seeing he is an upright man. 
And moreover this we know, that he hath 
seen all the wonders wrought in Egypt, in 
the wilderness: even all the mighty works 
that have been done.” 
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Josh. ii. relates the mission of the two men 
whom Joshua sent to explore the land of Ca- 
naan, and who “ went and came into an har- 
lot’?s house, named Rahab, and lodged there ;” 
together with their coyenant with her, who 
was a Canaanitess. 

Josh. iii. 14—16. It came to pass....As 
they that bare the ark were come unto Jor- 
dan, and the feet of the priests that bare the 
ark were dipped in the brim of the water, 
(for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the 
time of harvest,) that the waters which came 
down from above, stood, and rose up upon 
an heap, very far from the city Adam, that is 
besides Zaretan; and those that came down 
towards the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, 
failed, and were cut off; and the people passed 
over right against Jericho. 

Josh. vi. 17. 20, 21. 24,25. And the city 
shall be accursed, even it, and all that are 
therein, to the Lorp. . . . The people went 
up into the city, every man straight before 
him, and they took the city. And they utterly 
destroyed all that was in the city, both man 
and woman, young and old, and ox, and sheep, 
and ass, with the edge of the sword, .... And 
they burnt the city with fire, and all that was 
therein. ... And Joshua saved Rahab he 
harlot alive, and her father’s household, and 
all that she had. 

Josh. vii. relates the circumstances of Achan’s 
secreting a Babylonish garment, two hundred 
shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels’ weight, contrary to the divine com- 
mand; for which crime he and all he had 
were destroyed in the valley of Achor, 


Tlive’s forgery was published in 1751 for two shillings and sixpence. 
(9 8.) printed at Bristol in 1829 the modest charge of ten shillings was originally made, which 
was subsequently increased to ONE POUND sterling. Of this publication the author is now to 


give some account. 


Though published apparently for the first time in 1829, there is every reason for concluding 
that this is an unacknowledged reprint of Ilive’s forgery, with some unimportant variations 
(which will be pointed out in the course of the present article), and for the following reasons :— 
1. The TirLe Pages, with the exception of the few sentences printed in italics in page 167., is 
The two titles are there printed in columns, in order that the 

reader may the more readily compare them; he will observe that the editor of the Bristol 

publication in 1829 expressly says that the pseudo-book of Jasher is “ Translated into En- 
ciisu from the Hebrew.” In his proposals for a new edition already alluded to, this is altered 
into—“ Translated into ANGLo-Saxon from the Hebrew!” 
tended Anglo-Saxon version translated into modern English ? 
2. The “ ADVERTISEMENT,” if not colourably altered, is evidently taken from Ilive’s prelimi- 
nary letter to a nameless earl; as will be evident to any one who compares the following ex- 


the same as in Ilive’s forgery. 


tracts. 


9a. The Book oF JASHER, 1751. 


“To the Right Honourable the Earl 


Cofe ett se 


“My Lord, The following translation of the 
“ Book of Jasher fell into my hands thirty years 
** ago” (that is, in 1721] * by mere accident. 
« | was travelling in the North of England, to 
“see the country.” Ilive then proceeds to 
give a false account of his purchasing the 
manuscript at an auction of “ the goods and 
“ books of an old gentleman lately deceased, 
“ who was upwards of one hundred years of 
“ age.” 

“Among the papers” (Ilive continues), 
“my Lord, I found the following translation 
“ of the Book of Jasher, which I last summer 
* communicated to your Lordship on a rumour 
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xxvii, 8. Rahab is styled “one of the prin- 
cesses of Jericho;” and in y. 8. she is repre- 
sented as saying, “I also am the daughter of 
an Israelite by a woman of Midian.” tie sd 

ἥν 

xxviii. 10. And the wood whereon the chil- 
dren of Israel passed over Jordan stayed ; 
the face of the waters six days and ax night 


xxviii. 15,16.18. Then Rahab sent unto 
Joshua, saying, Let me intreat with thee for 
my nation that they may live. And Joshua 
answered and said, As many as save them- 
selves by flight may live: but whosoever shall 
be found in Jericho shall surely die the death 
....And the people of Jericho fled from the 
city every one to the mountains. 


xxviii. 20—25. Achan is represented as 
charging Joshua with having “taken from 
the congregation all the gold, all the silver, 
and all the brass; even all the spoil of the 
city of Jericho, and given it to the tribe of 
Levi.” For which crime he ALONE was 
stoned. 


For the publication 


Query, by whom was this pre- 


9 b. Tue Book or ἐγ τ τὶ 1829. 


᾿ 
The following translation of “ The Book of 
“ Jasher” was discovered by a gentleman in a \ 
Journey through the North of England in J 
1721, 


“Tt lay by him for several years, until, 


“jin 1750, there was a rumour of a new 
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“ translation of the Bible. 1 own that till 
“then it lay by me quite unregarded. Your 
“ Lordship upon perusal was pleased to ap- 
“ prove of it, and to advise its publication as 
“ A WORK OF GREAT SINCERITY, PLAINNESS, 
“ anp TRUTH. Your Lordship’s remark I must 
“not omit, ‘That it was your opinion ‘ the 
“< Book of Jasher ought to have been printed 
* ¢7N THE BIBLE BEFORE THAT OF JOSHUA.’ ” 


“ By A WRITING ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
“ \IANUSCRIPT IT SHOULD SEEM THAT THIS 
* TRANSLATION WAS LAID BEFORE OUR FIRST 
“ REFORMERS, BECAUSE IT sAys: ‘I HAVE 
“ © READ THE Book OF JASHER TWICE OVER, 
“ © anpd I MUCH APPROVE OF IT, AS A PIECE OF 
“© GREAT ANTIQUITY AND CURIOSITY, BUT I 
“- © CANNOT ASSENT THAT IT SHOULD BE MADE 
“© 4 PART OF THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 
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“ translation of the Bible, when he laid it be- 
“ fore a noble Earl, On perusal he highly 
“ approved of it, AS A WORK OF GREAT SIN- 
“ CERITY, PLAINNESS, AND TRUTH. His Lord- 
“ ship’s opinion was that it should have been 
* placed IN THE BIBLE BEFORE the Book or 
“ JOSHUA.” 


~- He further adds: — 

“ BY A WRITING ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
“ MANUSCRIPT, IT SHOULD SEEM, THAT THIS 
“ TRANSLATION WAS LAID BEFORE OUR FIRST 
“ REFORMERS, BECAUSE IT SAYS: ‘I HAVE 
“6 READ THE ΒΟΟΚ OF JASHER TWICE OVER; 
“¢ anp I MUCH APPROVE OF IT, AS A PIECE 
“ 6 OF GREAT ANTIQUITY AND CURIOSITY, BUT 
“41 CANNOT ASSETT, THAT IT SHOULD BE 


“ “MADE A PART OF THE CANON OF SCRIP- 


τς ὁ Signed SWICKLIFFE.” ως pate 


“1 am your Lordship’s most humble and 
* obedient Servant, the Editor.” s¢ « Signed 


The editor of 1829 proceeds to state, that “Since 1751” [the reader will bear in mind that 
this is the identical date of Ilive’s forgery ] “the manuscript! has been preserved with great 
“ care by a gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, and died some time since. On the 
“ event of his death, a friend to whom he had presented it gave it to the present editor, who, 
“ conceiving that so valuable a piece of antiquity should not be lost to men of literature and 
“ biblical students, has committed it to the press, not doubting but that the attention of the 
“earned will be attracted to so singular a volume.” The editor of 1829 further adds, that 
“he cannot assert any thing from his own knowledge beyond Alcuin’s account; but that 
“ carries with it such an air of probability and truth, that he does not doubt its authenticity.” 
—* Nothing” (he affirms in his “ Preliminary Dissertation on the Antiquity and Authenticity 
“of the Book of Jasher”) “can be produced to invalidate this authentic statement, and con- 
“ sequently it merits our credence.” (p. v.) Again, “As a book of record, it appears to have 
“truth without mixture of error for its peculiar object and design.” (p. vi.) And in the con- 

« cluding paragraph of his “ Testimonies and notes concerning the Book of Jasher” (p. 9. col. 2.) 
he expresses himself in the following terms :—* Thus, then, it appears, that as far as such a 
“ work can be authenticated, this possesses every proof of being a transcript of the original 
“ manuscript ; and consequently, that it is worthy to be preserved as a collateral evidence of 
“‘ the facts detailed more fully in the writings of Moses, the Book of Joshua, and the Book 
“of Judges.” A reference to the positive historical evidence of Mr. Rowe-Mores above 
given, and also to the internal evidence furnished by the anachronisms, falsehoods, and 
contradictions in Ilive’s forgery (see pp. 162—164.), all which are to be found verbatim, 
literatim, et punctuatim, in the edition of 1829, must convince the reader that. this publication is 
neither “authentic,” nor does it “merit” any “credence” whatever; and that, with the 
exception of such passages as are copied from our authorised translation of the Bible, it is a 
worthless tissue of “error” and falsehood, without the slightest “mixture” of “truth.” In 
the Dublin Christian Examiner, or Church of Ireland Magazine, for June, 1831 (vol. xi. pp. 

' 426—429.), there is an able exposure of this edition of 1829, containing five or six instances 
of falsehoods and contradictions, different from those above given in pp. 169, 170., to which we 
refer the reader who may be desirous of further evidence, and also to the British Critic for 
January, 1834, pp. 127—153. 

“ Some account of this volume” (says the editor of 1829) “may be found in Alcuin’s works, 
“ published in one volume fol. in the year 1600, in Paris.” Now, what is the fact? The 
First edition of Aleuin’s collected works was published at Paris, by André Duchesne (Andreas 
Quercetanus) only seventeen years AFTER the date assigned by the Bristol Editor, viz. in 1617, 
in three parts, forming one volume folio; and in this collection of Alcuin’s works No BOOK 
oF JASHER IS TO BE FOUND. As Duchesne’s editio princeps is not of very common occur- 
rence, the reader who may be desirous of seeing a list of the pieces actually written by Alcuin, 
is referred to Dupin’s Bibliothéque des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, tom. vi. pp. 120—123. 4to. 
1692, and to Dr. Cave’s Historia Literaria, pp. 420, 421.; each of whom has given a catalogue 
of Alcuin’s works from Duchesne’s edition, and they are both totally silent concerning the 
pretended Book of Jasher. 

3. Although the concluding paragraph of the “ Translator’s Preface” in the edition of 1751 is 
omitted in the reprint of 1829, the editor of the latter must have been acquainted with it, as 
the subjoined verbal coincidences are too minute and specific to be merely accidental. 


© WICKLIFFE.’ ” 


1 In the prospectus of 1833 above referred to, for “ manuscript” the word “copy” is substi- 
tuted,—a general term, which is equally applicable to printed matter as to manuscript. The 
Editor of the Bristol reprint never exhibited his pretended manuscript to the critical examina- 
tion of the learned. 
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9a. νε8 Boor OF JASHER, 1751. 
(p. vi.) 


“Some years after my arrival I related 
“ this adventure to several, and showed them 
“the work, who advised me not to suffer a 
“copy of it to fall into the hands of the 
“ stationers (1), lest I should incur the dis- 
“ pleasure of the purple. Being now GROowN 
“oxp and infirm, I have LEFT IT among 
“ OTHER papers TO A CLERGYMAN IN YORK-~ 
* SHIRE.” 


Apocryphal Books and Writings. 


9b. Boox or JasHeEr. 1829. (p. v.) 

“It appears he” [Jasher] “never made it 
“public, beyond the circle of his friends, 
“ and when GROWN OLD he LEFT IT, with his 
“ OTHER manuscripts, To a friend, a PRIEST IN 


“ YORKSHIRE.” 


4. The “ Various Readings,” which follow “the words of Alcuin,” are verbatim the same in both 
publications, except that, in the Bristol edition of 1829, “ desart”—the supposed various read- 


ing in chap. xii. 18.—is printed desert 


5. The pseudo-book of Jasher itself is next in order; and it corncrDEs with Ilive’s fabrication, 
printed in 1751, with most marvellous exactness, both as to certain GRAMMATICAL BLUNDERS, 
and also as to the MATTER which the two publications severally contain, ° 


[1.7 GRAMMATICAL BLUNDERS. 


n the title-pages of both publications we have, “ ΤῸ which IS prefixed Various Readings” 
for are prefixed. Compare page 741. supra. 
In Jasher, chap. vii. 7. we read, “ Thus hatH said our fathers,” for have said; xiv. 11. 


“ Thou judgetu the people,” for thou judgest; xxvii. 15. 


“ Whom thou knowetH not,” 


for knowest not ; and in the margin, “ Whom thou dotH not worship,” for dosr not; and 
in xxxvi. 11. “ Thou hatu spoken,” for Thou hast spoken. 


[ii.] Wira REGARD To THE ConTENTS. 


e Book of Jasher, in Ilive’s forgery of 1751, fills exactly sixty pages; in the Bristol 
edition of 1829 it makes stzty-rwo pages and a HALF, the excess being caused by the 
addition between brackets of seventeen verses from Gen. xxii. 3—20. in ch. iii., and of 
twenty-eight verses in ch. xi. from Exod. xiv 23—31. and xv. 1—19., of our authorised 
version. Except as occasionally affected by these additions, the same quantity of matter 
is comprised in each column, the summaries of chapters, and the head lines or summaries 
at the top of each page, the pretended chronology, marginal readings, and punctuation, are 
all PRECISELY THE SAME, the spelling only of a very few words being modernised, as 
ether for ether, encrease and encreased for increase and increased ; and in the “ Testimonies 


and Notes,” Phinehas for Phineas. 
The following are the only additional material variations between the two publications which, 
after a careful collation, the author has been able to detect. 


9 a. Ittve’s Boox or JAsHER, 1751. 9b. Book or JASHER, 1829. 
Ch. i. 17. Cain conceived and bare Enoch Ch, i. 17. Cain begat Enoch. 


20. Seth conceived and bare Enos 20 Seth begat Enos. 
ii. 1, Lamech...... . conceived and bare ii. 1, Lamech begat Noah. 
Noah 
v. 9. ye v. 9. you. 
xxiii, 8. doeTH xxiii. 8. doesr. 
13. nor 13. or. 


xxxy. 28. Debora xxxy. 18. Deborah. 
xxxvi. 11. thou commandeth xxxvi. 11. thou commandest. 


The variations in the edition of 1829 are such as might be made by any careful compositor, and 
cannot (we conceive) in any degree affect the identity of the two publications. 

6. The “Testimonies and Notes” appended to both publications are for the most part the same, 
and profess to bear the names of Hur, Phinehas, Othniel, Jazer, Jezer, Zadock, and Tobias. 
On the miraculous passage of the Israelites over the Red Sea, the editor of the Bristol im- 
pression of the Book of Jasher has inserted a note, chiefly taken from Dr. Hale’s Analysis of 
Chronology, vindicating that miracle against the sceptical objections of Michaelis. The 
notes on ch. i. of Ilive’s edition in 1751 are omitted; as also are the two concluding notes on 
ch. xviii. and the whole of those on ch. xix. and following to the end: in which “ chapters,” 
says the editor of 1829, “nothing occurs but what fully accords with the statements of 
“ Moses.” (Testimonies, p. 9.) If, however, the reader will turn back to pp. 169, 170., he 
will find only FIvE passages which vo directly CONTRADICT “ the statements of Moses,” be- 
sides four more which equally contradict the book of Joshua. 

The result, then, of the preceding examination is, that the pretended Book of Jasher is a 
gross and shameless LITERARY FORGERY, which has no claim whatever to “credence,” and 
which is utterly destitute of authenticity. Bartolocci, in his Bibliotheca Rabbinica (vol. iii. p. 
868.), mentions a treatise on the Jewish Laws, composed by Rabbi Tham, and called Sepher 
Jasher or the Book of Jasher, which was printed at Cracow, in 1617. 

There is also extant a rabbinical-Hebrew Book of Jasher, printed at Venice in 1625, which 
retends to be an explanation of the histories comprised in the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 
3artolocci says that it contains some curious but many fabulous statements; and particularly, 

that this book was discovered at the time of the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem in a 


1 On the anachronism in this word, see the remark 4. [ii.] in page 743. supra, 
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certain place, in which an old man was shut up, in whose possession a great number of Hebrew 
books were found, and among them the book of Jasher; which was first carried into Spain, and 
preserved at Seville, whence finally it was taken to Naples, where it was first published. (Bib- 
liotheca Rabbinica, vol. iii. p. 935.) A translation of this pretended book of Jasher was pub- 
lished by Mr. M. M. Noah, a Jew resident at New York, intitled, 


9* syn THD or the Book of Jasher; referred to in Joshua and Second Samuel. 
Faithfully translated from the original Hebrew into English. New York, 1840. 
8vo. 

Proposals for an English translation of the Rabbinical-Hebrew book of Jasher were issued 
many years since (but without success) by Mr. Samuel, a Jew, resident at Liverpool; and as 
the Jewish-American editor and publisher mentions in his preface (p. iii.), that he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the work “after several years’ negotiation with the owner and translator 
of the work in England,” this translation is most probably the production of Mr. Samuel. It 
is but justice to add that the accuracy and fidelity of this version were attested by the learned 
professors of Hebrew at New York, the Rev. Dr. Turner of the Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Mr. Bush, of the New York City University; and Mr. Nord- 
heimer (a Jew) of the University of the City of New York.1 


11. Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, collectus, castigatus, Testi- 
moniisque, Censuris, et Animadversionibus, illustratus. Accedit Josephi veteris 
Christiani scriptoris Hypomnesticon: cum versione ac notis Johannis Alberti 
Fasricu. Hamburgi et Lipsizw, 1713—23. 2 vols. in 3 tomis 8vo, Editio 
secunda, Hamburgi, 1741. 2 tomis 8vo. 


Besides the books commonly termed apocryphal, which have been deservedly rejected from 
the canon of Scripture, there are numerous spurious productions extant, the earliest of which 
(the pretended Book of Enoch) could not have been written till shortly before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era; but by far the greatest part of them were forged between the 
second and fourth centuries. The industrious bibliographer, John Albert Fabricius, collected 
fragments and notices of all (or nearly all) these productions, which he has discussed in the 
two hundred and forty chapters, of which his Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti con- 
sists. ‘The bare enumeration of these forgeries would extend this article to an undue length: 
but there are three apocryphal productions, bearing the names of Enoch, Isaiah, and Ezra, 
which have been rescued from utter oblivion by the Rev. Dr. Laurence (subsequently Arch- 
bishop of Cashel), and which are of sufficient importance to claim a distinct notice. 


12. The Book of Enoch the Prophet: an Apocryphal Production supposed to 
have been lost for ages; but discovered at the close of the last century in Abys- 
sinia, now first translated from an Aithiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library. By 
Richard Laurence, LIL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. Oxford, 1821. Second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, 1833. Third edition, 1838. 8vo. 


The apocryphal Book of Enoch, in the last and preceding century, proved a prolific subject 
for critical speculation and theological discussion. The circumstance of its having been quoted 
by an inspired writer of the New Testament?, augmented the despair of recovering a supposed 
treasure which had been long lost. It was known until the eighth century of the Christian 
sera, after which it seems to have sunk into complete oblivion. A considerable fragment of it, 
however, was discovered by Julius Cesar Scaliger, in the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus ; 
a work which had not then been printed. He extracted the whole of this fragment, which he 
published in his notes to the Chronicle of Eusebius.3 Still, however, as it did not contain the 
passage quoted by St. Jude, doubts were entertained, whether the apostle really referred to the 
same production as was cited by Syncellus, or derived his information respecting the prophecy 
of Enoch from some other source. Since the discovery of Scaliger much has been written, but 
very little if any additional information has been obtained on this subject. The fullest account 
of the opinions entertained by the Fathers, and the quotations which they made from this 
celebrated apocryphal production, before it was lost, as well as what has since been conjectured 
respecting it by modern critics, are to be found in the Codex Pseudepigraphus of Fabricius# 
above mentioned, who has also printed at length the Greek fragment of it preserved by 
Syncellus. But though the Greek copy of this book (itself perhaps nothing more than a mere 
translation from some Hebrew or Chaldee original) seems to have been irretrievably lost; yet 
an idea prevailed, so early as the commencement of the seventeenth century, that an Ethiopic 
version of it stillexisted in Abyssinia. Finally, researches were made for it by the distinguished 
4Ethiopic scholar Ludolph; and every idea that the book was extant in an Athiopic version 
was altogether abandoned from that time until towards the close of the last century, when our 
enterprising countryman, Mr. Bruce, not only proved its existence, but brought with him from 


[1 The strange use which has been made of late of the name of Jasher as the title of a book 
is well known. The publication itself requires no special notice here. In character it ranks 
below most apocryphal books and similar forgeries. ] 

2 Jude, ver. 14, 15. 

5 Pp. 404, 405. edit. Amst. 1658. 

4 Vol. i. pp. 160—224. In pp. 222, 3., Fabricius mentions twenty different authors who have 
more or less alluded to this book. 
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Abyssinia three manuscript copies of it, one of which he presented to the Ske Library at Paris, 
another to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the third he reserved for himself.1 From the 
Bodleian MS. Archbp. Laurence made his translation, to which he prefixed an elaborate pre- 
liminary dissertation on the history, &c. of this apocryphal production, to which we are princi- 
pally indebted for the present outline of its history and contents. The subject of the apocryphal 
Book of Enoch is, a series of visions respecting the fallen angels, their posterity, the giants 
which occasioned the deluge, the mysteries of heaven, the place of the final judgment of men 
and angels, and various parts of the universe seen by Enoch. The language is the purest 
“Ethiopic, and its style is evidently copied after that of the book of Daniel. In an appendix, 
Dr. Laurence has printed a Latin version of many chapters executed by the learned Baron 
Sylvestre de Sacy from the Paris manuscript. 

Although neither the Jewish nor the Christian church ever admitted the Book of Enoch into 
the canon, it was regarded by a learned but, in some respects, fanciful writer, of the second 
century, Tertullian, both as an inspired composition, and also as the genuine production of him 
whose name it bears; but his opinion is contradicted by the uniform judgment of the Jewish 
and of the Christian church (the Abyssinian church alone excepted), among whose canonical 
books it was never enumerated. Dr. Laurence has MAb: by internal evidence, that the pro- 
duction in question was the composition of some unknown Jew, under the borrowed name of 
Enoch; that it must have originally been extant in Hebrew, though such original is now lost; 
and he has further argued that it was written before the rise of Christianity, by a Jew, who 
did not reside in Palestine, and most probably in the earlier part of Herod’s reign, about thirty 
years before the birth of Christ. But the learned prelate’s arguments have been controverted 
at great length in a critique in the Christian Observer (vol. xxix. pp. 417—426.; 496—503.), 
the author of which has endeavoured to show, from internal evidence, that this apocryphal 
book was not and could not have been written earlier than the middle of the second century of 
the Christian Aira. The additions in the second impression consist, 1. of Greek Extracts 
(accompanied with a Latin Version) from the Book of Enoch given by Syncellus in his Chro- 
nographia, and 2. of a synopsis of the contents of the work. A German translation of the 
Prophecy of Enoch was published at Jena by Dr. A. G. Hoffmann, 1833-38, in 2 vols. 8yo. In 
the course of his work, the translator expresses his obligations to the previous labours of Arch- 
bishop Laurence. 


13. Enoch Restitutus ; or, an Attempt to separate from the Books of Enoch the 
Book quoted by St. Jude. By the Hon. and Rev. E. Murray. Dublin and 
London, 1836. 8vo. 


The object of this work is to prove, first, “that there is internal evidence of a more ancient 
book in combination with the apocryphal Books of Enoch. The more ancient book, the late 
Mr. Murray thinks, was written in Hebrew, as he endeavours to show: and he afterwards 
collects the internal evidence to the point of the existence of an ancient book. Of the books 
which are combined with it, Mr. Murray agrees with Archbishop Laurence in attributing one 
(that which contains the Jewish History) to an early period of the reign of Herod: and he 
thinks that which relates to astronomy probably to be the more ancient. The varieties of 
style in various parts of the whole composition betray different tongues; and the obscurity of 
some of the fables in the historical one show that it cannot be earlier than the date assigned. 
In that which he conceives to be the ancient book, there is no trace of rabbinical interpretation, 
such as might be expected, at all events, after the second century; the coincidence of its 
pages with those of Scripture is remarkably characterised by a want of previous knowledge of 
those passages which have similar meaning. The whole work displays much learning, research, 
and diligent inquiry.” (British Magazine, July, 1836, p. 57.) 

14. Ascensio Isaize Vatis, Opusculum Pseudepigraphum, multis abhine seculis, 
ut videtur, deperditum, nune autem apud thiopas compertum, et cum versione 
Latina Anglicanaque publici juris factum, ἃ Ricardo Laurence, LL.D., Hebraice 
Lingue Professore Regio. Oxonii et Londini, 1819, 8vo. 


This volume contains a pretended history of the prophet Isaiah’s ascension through the 
firmament and six heavens into the seventh; together with some pseudo-prophecies, and a 
relation of the prophet’s martyrdom. With a view to ascertain the date of this composition, as 
no satisfactory external evidence is furnished by the early writers who have incidentally men- 
tioned it, Dr. Laurence has instituted a minute investigation of the internal testimony, furnished 
by the production itself. The result of this examination, which is conducted with singular 
acuteness and felicity, is that the ascension of Isaiah must have been composed towards the 
close of the year 68 or in the beginning of the year 69. From the circumstance of an anony- 
mous author having used in the A.thiopic the unusual Greek word «eraue for the roof of a house, 
while in the Hebrew and in all the versions the word signifies a net, (that is, a lattice placed 
in the flat roof to light the apartment beneath, see 2 Kings i. 2.)—the learned editor concludes 
that this production must have been written in Greek. It appears, however, that this Greek 
word was in use in Egypt in the second century, whence in all probability it crept into the 
Ethiopic language about that period. A Jew writing in Greek would have used that word 


1 A short summary of the contents of the Apocryphal Book of Enoch is given in a note to 
vol. ii. pp. 424—426., of the octavo edition of Mr. Bruce’s Travels, by the editor, Mr. Murray. 

2 Tertulliani Opera, pp. 95. 150, 151. The passages are given at length by Dr. Laurence. 
Prel. Diss, pp. XV.—xXvli. 
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which his own Scriptures and the Septuagint had previously adopted in 2 Kings i. 2. A trans- 
lator would have used the first term that suggested itself. rom the prevalence of the oriental 
orthography of particular words, as well as from the Hebrew Scriptures being quoted instead 
of the Greek version, in a passage where they differ, it seems more probable that the Ascensio 
Isaie was originally written in Hebrew, the native tongue of the writer. ‘(See Antijacobin 
Review for July 1819, vol. lvi. pp. 480, 481.) 

15, Primi Ezre Libri, qui apud Vulgatam appellatur quartus, Versio Zthiopica, 
nunc primum in medio prolata, et Latine Angliceque reddita a Ricardo Laurence, 
LL.D. &c. &c. Oxonizx, 1820. 8vo. 

The first book of Ezra or Esdras, as it is termed in the Ethiopic Version, forms the second 
book of Esdras in the Apocrypha usually annexed to the larger editions of the English Bible. 
Archbishop Laurence has the honour of being the first editor of the Athiopic Version. The 
Latin Version, which accompanies it, is partly original, and in part taken from the Latin Vul- 
gate, where this could be employed. To the Athiopic Version are subjoined a collation of it 
with the Latin Vulgate, and a new English translation. The volume terminates with an ela- 
borate critical disquisition on the author of this book, the time when he probably lived, the 
character and value of the Aithiopic, Arabic, and Latin versions, and the use to be made of the 
book in a theological point of view. 

16. An Inquiry into the Truth and Use of the Book of Enoch, as to its Pro- 
phecies, Visions, and Accounts of Fallen Angels. By John Overton. London, 
1822. 8vo. 

17. Prophet Veteres Pseudepigraphi partim ex Abyssinico vel Hebraico Ser- 
monibus Latine versi. Edente A. F. Grromrnr. Stuttgardix, 1840. 8vo. 

This publication contains the Book of Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the third and 
fourth Books of Ezra, which are re-printed from the two last described publications of Dr. Lau- 
rence; also Gilbert Gaulmyn’s Latin translation of a rabbinical Life and Death of Moses, the 
pretended predictions of the Welsh prophet Merlin, with his life by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a 
prophecy of the monk Hermann in 1306, and the prophecy respecting the popes of Rome, which 
bears the name of Malachy, archbishop of Armagh. 


§ 2. 
APOCRYPHAL BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


1. Coprx Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, collectus, castigatus, testimoniisque, 
censuris, et animadversionibus illustratus, ἃ Johanne Alberto Fasricio. Partes I. 
et II. Hamburgi, 1703, 2 vols. 8vo.; 1719, 2 vols. 8vo. Pars ΠῚ, Hamburgi, 
1743. 8Vvo. 

A curious collection of apocryphal pieces, which is not very often to be met with complete. 
Mr. Jones made great use of it, and, in fact, translated the greater part of it in the following 
work. 

1*, A New and Full Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. Jeremiah Jones. Oxford, 1798. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The first edition of this elaborate work appeared in 1726, two years after the death of its 
learned author (a dissenting minister), who died at the early age of 31. He had previously 
published “A Vindication of the former part of St. Matthew’s Gospel, from Mr. Whiston’s 
Charge of Dislocations ;” in which he successfully proved that our present Greek copies of that 
Gospel are in the same order in which they were originally written by the evangelist. “In 
drawing up these works he took care to consult and examine the originals, instead of satisfying 
himself with the quotations of other learned men. They remain as monuments of his learning, 
ingenuity, and indefatigable industry, and would have done credit to the assiduity and ability 
of a literary man of sixty. They were become very scarce, and bore a high price, when, with 
the liberality and zeal which reflects honour on them, the conductors of the Clarendon Press 
republished them at Oxford, Mr. Jones, observes Dr. Maltby, has brought together, with un- 
common diligence, the external evidence for the authenticity and genuineness of the canonical 
books; and he has, with equal ability and fairness, stated his reasons for deciding against the 
authority of the apocryphal.” (Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. xix. p. 95.) 


2. Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi N. T. Fabriciani, continens plura inedita, alia 
ad fidem cod. MSS. emendatius expressa. Congessit, disposuit, edidit, Andreas 
Bircu. Fasciculus primus. Havniz, 1804. 8yo. 

8. Acta 5. Thome Apostoli. Ex. Cod. Paris. primum edidit, et adnotationibus 
illustravit Johannes Carolus Tuino. Lipsie, 1823. 8vo. 

4, Acta Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, Graecé ex Codd. Parisiensibus, et Latiné ex 
Codd. Guelpherbytanis. Nunc primum edita, et annotationibus illustrata, 3 Joanne 
Carolo Taino. Particule I, 11. Hale Saxonum, 1838. 8vo. 
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5. Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti e libris editis et manuscriptis, maxime 
Gallicanis, Germanicis, et Italicis, collectus, recensitus, notisque et prolegomenis 
illustratus, opera et studio Joannis Caroli Taro. Tomus I. Lipsize, 1832. 8vo. 

This work, if finished, would have a very complete collection of the Apocryphal Books of the 
New Testament. The very copious prolegomena, which are prefixed to the first volume, treat 
on the collections, editions, and versions of the Apocryphal Gospels. These are succeeded by 
the History of Joseph the Carpenter, in Arabic and Latin; the Gospel of the Saviour’s Infancy, 
also in Arabic and Latin; the Protevangelion of James, and the Gospel of Thomas the Israelite, 
in Greek and Latin; the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and the History of the Nativity of 
Mary and of the Saviour, in Latin; the Gospel of Marcion, collected by Dr. Augustus Hahn, 
from ancient documents, in Greek; the Gospel of Nicodemus, in Greek and Latin; a narrative 
of the apprehension and death of Pilate, in Greek; a collation of the manuscript of the muti- 
lated and altered Gospel of John (which is preserved in the archives of the Templars of St. 
John of Jerusalem at Paris), with Griesbach’s text. So numerous are the alterations, &c, in 
this Gospel, that Dr. Thilo considers it altogether as an apocryphal writing, and has therefore 
given it a place in his collection of the Apocryphal Books of the New Testament. The volume 
closes with an Apocryphal Book of the Apostle John, in Latin, which abounds with Gnostic 
notions; various readings and notes are placed, throughout, at the foot of each page: and, 
besides the general prolegomena, there is much curious prefatory matter relative to several of 
the pieces here printed. Dr, Thilo has discharged his arduous duties as editor, with equal 
industry and ability. 

6. The Apocryphal New Testament: being all the Gospels, Epistles, and other 
pieces now extant, attributed in the first four centuries to Jesus Christ, his 
Apostles, and their Companions, and not included in the New Testament by its 
Compilers. Translated and collected into one volume, with Prefaces and Tables, 
and various Notes and References. [By William Honz.] London, 1820. Second 
Edition, 1821. 8vo. 

This publication was in such a form as to be likely to deceive the unwary. The apocryphal 
Gospels were borrowed from the translations of the Rev. Jeremiah Jones (see above, No. 1*), 
and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers were taken from the version of Abp. Wake. 

The whole was divided into chapters and verses, and was printed as if it were intended to 
pass as Holy Scripture. 

7. Fragment des Révélations Apocryphes de S. Barthélemy, et de l’Histoire des 
Communautés Religieuses fondées par S. Pakhome, traduit sur les textes Coptes- 
Thebains inédits conservés ἃ la Bibliothéque du Roi. Par Edouard Dutaurinr. 
Paris, 1835. 8vo. 

[8. Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, ex triginta antiquis codicibus Grecis vel 
nunc primum eruit vel secundum atque emendatius edidit Constantinus TiscHEN- 
porF. Lipsiz, 1851. 8vo.] 

[9. Evangelia Apocrypha, adhibitis plurimis codicibus Grecis et Latinis maxi- 
mam partem nunc primum consultis atque ineditorum copia insignibus. Edidit 
Constantinus TiscHENDoRF. 


This and the preceding volume contain many of the Apocryphal writings in a more correct 
form, and also some previously existing only in manuscript. Prof. Tischendorf has announced 
his intention of also publishing the Apocrypha! Apocalypses. ] 


[10. Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti. The Uncanonical Gospels and other 
writings referring to the first ages of Christianity ; in the original Languages ;_col- 
lected together from the editions of Fabricius, Thilo, and others. By the Rev. 
Dr. Gites. London, 1852. One large volume in two parts, 8vo. 

This collection was published to remedy the evil arising from the high price and incomplete- 
ness of previous editions of separate portions of the apocryphal writings; and also “ to enable 
the student to have in his own library all that has yet been gathered of these ancient records,” 
ἜΨΨΈΕ ‘with no pretensions to originality of matter, but only of completeness in its contents.” 
(Pref. p. xii.) Thirty-eight apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and other tracts, are here 
reprinted; of which very brief notices are given in the notes. ] 
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INDEX L. 


INDEX TO THE INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Accents, employed by Euthalius, 33. Not 
found in the oldest MSS., 25. 

Additions, common, 59. 

Adler on the Jerusalem Syriac version, 284. 
On the Syriac Apocalypse, 281. 

Afidesius and the Aithiopians, 315. 

4Bthiopic facsimile, 323. MS. described by 
Horne, 321. MSS. used by Platt, 318. 
note. New Testament, &c., first published, 
316. Version, 315. Version of end of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, 320. Version, mis- 
takes of rendering, &c., 319. 

Africa, jealousy of revision in, 242, The 
region where the Latin versions began, 
230. 

African Latin text, 241. 

Agreements, general, of copies, 47. 

Alber on 1 John v. 7., 387. 

Alcuin corrects Latin copies, 247. 
corrected by, 248. 

Aldine edition, 118. 

Alexander’s conquests lead to the diffusion 
of Greek, 10. 

Alexandrian MS. (A), 152. 

Alexandrian readings often adopted by 
Scholz, 101. Recension, Griesbach’s, 73. 

Alliz notices the older writing of Cod. 
Ephremi, 166. 

Alford’s edition, 142. Remarks on Lach- 
mann, 135. 341. note, 136. note. 

Alter’s edition, 131. 

Ambrosian Gothic palimpsests, 305, 306. 

Amiatinus, Codex (Latin), 253. Used by 
Sixtus V., 251. 

Ammonian sections, 30. 

Ammonian version, 298. 

Amplifications, 56. 

Ancient divisions, 30. 

Antioch, suggested as the place where the 
text was changed, 45. 

Antiocheian creed does not contain 1 John 
v. 7., 365. 

Antwerp Polyglott, Peshito in, 260. 

Aorist terminations in New Testament 
Greek, 16. 

Apostolic Fathers, 382. 

Application of results of criticism, 389. 

Arabic versions, 324. When made, 325. 

Argenteus, Codex (Gothic), 301. 


MSS. 


Assemani on the Jerusalem Syriac Lection- 
ary, 285. 

Athanasius, 335. 

Athens, literary pre-eminence of, 9. 

Attic Greek, permanence of, 9. Its relation 
to the common dialect, 10. 

Aitticisms in New Testament Greek, 13. 

Augiensis, Codex (F), 197. 

Augiensis, Codex (Latin), 255. 

Augustine, 1 John y. 7. unknown to, 362. 
To Jerome, on jealousy of revision, 242, 
On old Latin versions, 234. 

Authorities, how gathered, 400. 

Authority, original, not affected by mistakes 
of copyists, 389. Of Scripture, not set 
aside by criticism, 389. 

Aymon’s mutilation of Cod. Claromontanus, 
191. 


Banovvnrs fragment, 204. 

Barberini fragments, 204. 

Barberini readings, 112. 

Bar-Hebreus, on the Philoxenian Syria, 
274, 

Barnabas, 333. 
Barrett's Collation of Cod. Montfortianus, 
215. Edition of Cod. Dublinensis, 181. 
Barsalibei, Codex, contains John viii. 1— 
11., 282, 

Barsalibeus cites another version of John 
viii. I—11., 283. : 

“Βαγίοϊοοοῦ 5 Collation of Codex Vaticanus, 
161: 

Bashmuric version, 298. 

Basil, 335. 

Basilianus, Codex (B), 206. 

Basileensis, Codex (E), 200. 
208. 

Bellarmine’s preface to the Clementine 
Vulgate, 251. 

Benedictine text of Jerome’s version, 253. 

Bengel’s Apparatus Criticus, 129. Edition, 
128. Matured judgment on families 
cited, 69. Paragraph divisions, 35. Sug- 
gests systems of recension, 67. 

Benson on 1 John νυ. 7., 386. 

Bentley procures a Collation of Cod. Vati- 
canus, 161. Estimate of the Vulgate, 
253. Proposed edition, 127. On the 


Codex (1), 


Armenian MSS, not Latinized, 312. Ver- Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate, 252. 
sion, 309. Use of Patristic evidence, 340. 
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Bentley (Thomas) examines Cod. Vaticanus, 
162. ° 

Bernstein’s edition of St. John’s Gospel in 
the Harclean Syriac, 276. On the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, 274. 

Beza denies the purity of the New Testa- 
ment Greek, 21. Critical use of Cod. 
Bez, 170. Editions, 124, 

Beza, Codex (D), 169. 

Birch, collations of, 1381. 
Vaticanus, 162. 

Blanchini’s edition of Cod. Brixianus, 238. ; 
of Cod. Forojuliensis, 254. ; of Cod. Ver- 


Collates Cod. 


cellensis, 237. ; of Cod. Veronensis, 237. ἡ 


Blackwell (in part), defends the purity of 
New Testament Greek, 22. 

Bobbienses, Codices (Latin), 239, 240. 

Bode’s Latin version of the Aithiopic text, 
317. 

Boernerianus, Codex (G), 199. 
241, 

Boetticher’s edition of the Acts in Memphi- 
tic, 292. 

Boivin’s extracts from Cod. Ephremi, 166. 

Bombasius sends Erasmus extracts from 
Cod, Vat., 158. 

Boreelii, Codex (F), 200. 

Borgianus, Codex (T), 180. 

Bowring (Sir J.), on the Complutensian 
MSS., 121. 

Breathings not found in the oldest MSS., 25. 

Bredenkamp collates the Armenian New 
Testament, 311. 

Brescia MS. (Latin), 238. 

Brescia MS. and the Italic revision, 286. 

Buchanan’s edition (incomplete) of the Pe~ 
shito, 262. 

Burgess’s defence of 1 Johny. 7.,364. On 
1 John v. 7. (five works), 387. (two 
works) 388. 

Burk’s edition of Bengel’s apparatus, 129. 

Butler on 1 John v. 7., 386. 

Buttmann aids Lachmann, 134. 

Byzantine standard, was there any ? 96. 


(Latin), 


Caxramy on 1 John νυ. 7., 385. 

Calmet on 1 John vy. 7., 385. 

Campianus, Codex (M), 202. 

Canons, Eusebian, 30. 

Cantabrigiensis, Codex (see Codex Beze), 
169. 

Capitulatio Vaticana, 30. 

Caro, Cardinal de St., invents his chapters, 
34. 

Carvlinus, Codex, 179. 

Carshuni edition, 324. 

Caryophilus and the Barberini readings, 
113. 

Cassiodorous compares Jerome’s revision 
with the old Latin, 246. 

Castiglione’s Gothic researches, 304. 

Century, fourth, transition text, 44. 

Cerda, De la, publishes the Velezian read- 
ings, 111. 

Changes, intentional, hardly found, 65. 
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Chapters, ancient, 30. In the Acts and 
Epistles, 32. Latin, introduced into 
Greek copies, 33. Modern, 34. 

Characteristic variations, 47. 

Characteristics of Griesbach’s recensions, 75. 

Characteristics of New Testament Greek, 
12. 

Charlemagne’s Bible, 247. Causes Latin 
copies to be corrected, 247. 3 
Chemical restoration of Codex Dublinensis, 

181. Of Codex Ephremi, 167. 

Chrysostom, 335. 

Cicero on the diffusion of Greek, 11. 

Citations as sources of Criticism, 329. 

Clarke on 1 John v. 7., 386. 

Claromontanus, Codex (Latin, St. Matthew), 
238. (Latin) of St. Paul, 241. ; 

Classification of documents, 66. Of Latin 
copies, 241. 

Clemens Anglicanus on 1 John y, 7., 388, 

Clement of Rome, 332. 

Clement of Alexandria, 333. On Meta- 
phrases, 39. 

Clement VIII's edition of the Vulgate, 251. 

Clementine and Sixtine Vulgate, differences, 
256. 

Clermont MS. (D), 190. 

Codex of the Acts procured by Tischendorf, 
211. 

Codex Alexandrinus, (A), 152. Whence 
brought, 152. Described, 153. Colla- 
tors of, 155. Edition of, by Woide, 155. 
Facsimile of, 157. 

Codex Amiatinus (Latin), 253, Used by 
Sixtus V., 251. 

Codex Argenteus, taken from Prague to 
Sweden, 301. Found again in Holland, 
301. Repurchased for Sweden, 301, 
Contents of, 307. Specimen of, 303. 

Codex Augiensis (F), 197. (Latin), 255. 

Codex Basileensis (E), 200. (1), 208. 

Codex Basilianus (B, Rey.), 206. Edition 
by Tischendorf, 206, 

Codex Bez (D), 169. History of, 170. 
Description of, 170. Edited by Kipling, 
170. Age of, 171. Facsimile of, 176. 
Latin text of, 237. 

Codex Boernerianus (G), 199. Published 
by Matthei, 199. (Latin), 241. 

Codex Bobbiensis (Latin), 239, 240. 

Codex Boreelii (F), 200. 

Codex Borgianus (T), 180. Edited by 
Giorgi, 180. 

Codex Brixianus (Latin), 238. 

Codex Brixianus and the Itala of Augus- 
tine, 236. 

Codex Campianus (M), 202. 

Codex Claromontanus (D), 190. Described, 
190. History, 191. Mutilated by Ay- 
mon, 191. Missing part restored by 
Lord Oxford, 192. Edited by Tischen- 
dorf, 192. 

Codex Claromontanus (Latin) of St. Mat- 
thew, 238. 

Codex Claromontanus (Latin) of St. Paul, 
241. 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


Cedex Coislinianus (H), 194. 

Codex Colbertinus (22), 212. 
(Latin), 237. 

Codex Corbeiensis (Latin), 240. 

Codex Cottonianus (J), 177. 

Codex Cyprius (K), 201. 

Codex Dublinensis rescriptus (Z), 180. 
Writing discovered by Barrett, 180. 
Edition of, by Barrett, 181, Chemical 
restoration by Tregelles, 181. Fac- 
simile of (Z), 182. 

Codex Ebnerianus, facsimile of, 220. 

Codex Ephremi (C), 166. History of, 
166. Collations of, 166. Chemical re- 
storation of, 167. Publication by Tis- 
chendorf, 167. Correctors of, 167. De- 
scription of, 168. 

Codex Forojuliensis (Latin), 254. 

Codex Fuldensis (Latin), 254. 

Codex Guelpherbytanus A (P),179. Edited 
by Knittel,179. Tischendorf’s proposed 
edition, 179. note. History of the pa- 
limpsest, 179. note. 

Codex Guelpherbytanus B(Q), 179. Edited 
by Knittel, 179. 

Codex Harleianus, 5598, facsimile of, 224. 

Codex Laudianus (E), 187. Described, 187. 
History, 187. Edited by Hearne, 188. 
Facsimile of, 189. (Matin), 240. 

Codex Leicestrenis (69), 210. 

Codex Monacencis (X), 195. 

Codex Montfortianus, 213. Barrett's col- 
lation of, 215. Dobbin’s collation of, 
216. Facsimile of, 217. 

Codex Mosquensis (V), 203. (J, K), 205. 

Codex Mutinensis (H), 205. 

Codex Nanianus (U), 202. 

Codex Neapolitanus Regius, 218. 

Codex Nitriensis (R), 183. Noticed by 
Cureton, 183. Collated by Tregelles, 
183. Prepared for publication, 184. 

Codex Ottoboniensis, 217. Facsimile of 217. 

Codex Palatinus (Latin), 237. 

Codex Passionei (or Angelicus), G, J, 205. 

Codex Purputeus (N), 177. Its existing 
portions, 177. Published by Tischendorf, 
177. Facsimile of. 178. 

Codex Ravianus, 218. 

Codex Regius (L), 194. Edited by Tis- 
chendorf, 194. (13), 212. 

Codex Rhedigerianus (Latin), 239. 

Codex Sangallensis (A), 196. Published by 
Rettig, 196. 

Codex San-germanensis (E),193. Descrip- 
tion and age, 193, History, 193. (Latin) 
of St. Paul, 241. 

Codex Seidelii 1. (G), 201. IL (H), 201. 

Codex Tischendorfianus rescriptus (II.), 
184. iv. (F), 203. iii. (A), 203. 

Codex Toletanus (Latin), 255. . 

Codex Vaticanus (B), 158. Early known, 
158. Described, 158. Used for the 
Roman LXX., 161. Collations of, 161. 
Facsimile of, 165. 

Codex Vaticanus 579 (38), 211. 
202, 


(33), 209. 


354 (S), 
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Codex Venetus (209), 212. 

Codex Vercellensis (Latin), 237, 

Codex Veronensis (Latin), 237. 

Codex Vindobonensis (Latin), 238, 

Codices Corbeienses (Latin), 238. 

Codices San-germanenses (Latin), 238. 
Coislin fragments (H), 194. Scholia (F), 
205. 

Colbert MS. (Latin), 237. 

Colbertinus, Codex (22), 212. (33), 209. 

Colineus, edition of, 123. 

Collations of Birch, 131. Of Moldenhawer, 
131. Of Scrivener, 145. Of Tischen- 
dorf, 157. Of Tregelles, 141, 

Colossians ii. 15., how misinterpreted, 33. 
note, 

Common additions, 59. 

Common dialect of, Greek, 10, Based on 
Attic Greek, 10. 

Comparative criticism, 148. 

Complutensian edition, 119. MSS., 120, 
Note on 1 John v. 7., 360. note. New 
Testament, facsimile of, 359. 

Compounds, new, in New Testament Greek, 
14. 

Conflate readings, 60. 

Conjecture, critical, 149. 

Constauntinopolitan recension, Griesbach’s, 
74, 

Constantinople, copies of the Gospels sent 
thither, 43. 

Continuous writing, 25. 

Contractions, usual, 183. note. 
from, 54. 

Coptic versions, 287. 

Corbeiensis, Codex (Latin) of St. James, 
240. 

Corbey MSS. (Latin), 238. 

Corrections by copyists, 62. 

Correctoria, 248. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes on the Cath. Epp, in 
Syriac, 259. 

Cottonitinus, Codex (J), 177. 

Critical conjecture, needless and mischiey- 
ous, 149. 

Critical rules, 343. 

Criticism, application of materials, 342. 
Application of results, 389. Compara- 
tive, 148, Textual, defined, 1. How mis- 
apprehended, 23. Preliminary studies, 
4. Real object of, 2. Sources of, 147. 

Crito Cantabrigiensis on 1 John v. 7., 387. 

Curcelleus’s editions, 124. 

Curetonian Syriac, 267. 
MS., 267. 

Cursive writing, when introduced, 25. 
MSS. of importance, 207. 

Cyprian, 336. Shown not to cite 1 John vy. 
7., 370. 

Cyprius, Codex (K), 201. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 335. 

Cyrillus and the Slavonic version, 326. 

Cyrillus Lucaris sends Cod. Alex. to Eng- 
land, 152. 


Mistakes 


Contents of the 
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Damasvs desires the Latin to be revised, 
243. 

Davidson on 1 John vy. 7., 388. 
Syriac Apocalypse, 281. 

De Dieu’s edition of the Syriac Apocalypse, 
280. Publishes John viii. 1—11. in Sy- 
riac, 282. 

De Wette cited on New Testament forms, 
16. On Griesbach’s system, 76. 

Dia Tessarén, Tatian’s, 30. 40. 

Difficulties in Scripture, 398. Removed by 
copyists, 54. 63. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 335. 
iii. 16., 339. 

Dionysius of Corinth notices false readings, 
39. 

Division of words, wrong, 30. 

Divisions, ancient, 30. 

Divisions of the subjects specially consi- 
dered, 6, 7. 

Dobbin’s Collation of Codex Montfortianus, 
216. 

Dobrowsky collates the Slavonic New Tes- 
tament, 327. 

Documents, classification of, 66. 

Doricisms in New Testament Greek, 13. 

Dublin palimpsest of St. Matthew (Z), 180. 


On the 


On 1 Tim. 


Exnerianus, Codex, 219. 

Edessa, place of the origin of the Peshito 
Syriac, 259. 

Edition of Aldus, 118. Of Alford, 142. Of 
Alter, 131. Of Bengel, 128. Of Coli- 
nus, 123. Complutensian,119. Corin- 
thians, Stanley’s, 137. note. Of Fell, 
125. Of Griesbach (first), 131. Of Mace, 
128. Of Matthexi, 131. Of Mill, 128. 
Romans, &c., Jowett’s, 137. note. Re- 
velation, Tregelles’s, 139. Of Scholz, 132. 
Of Tregelles (in the press), 141, Of 
Wells, 126. Of Wetstein, 129. 

Editions of Beza, 124. Of Curcelleus, 124. 
Of the Elzevirs, 124. Of Erasmus, 117. 
Galatians and Ephesians, Ellicott’s, 144. 
Of Lachmann, 134. Of Stephens, 123. 
Of Tischendorf, 138. 

Egyptian versions, 287. 
of, 288. 

Egyptian version, a third, 298. 

Eichhorn on the old Latin version, 230. 
note. His accordance with Hug’s system, 
87. 

Ellicot’s editions of Galatians and Ephe- 
sians, 144. 

Elzevir editions, 124. 

Emlyn on 1 John, ν. 7. (three works), 385. 

Engelbreth publishes fragments of a third 
Egyptian version, 298. 

Ephremi, Codex (C), 166. 

Ephrem and his works, 336. His doubtful 
Greek works, 337. note. On Syriac ver- 
sion, 258. 

Epistles, when collected, 25. 

Epistolare, 36. 


Early existence 
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Erasmus’s editions, 117. Notes, mistakes 
as to, 110. note. Suggests the charge of 
Latinising, 107. 

Erpenian Arabic, 324. 

Eugenius’s use of 1 John y. 7., 872. 

Eusebian Canons, 80. 

Eusebius, 335. 
to Constantinople, 43. 
with Origen’s, 43. 

Euthalius employs accents, 33. And sti- 
chometry, 26. 

Evangeliarium, 36. 

Examples of application of criticism, Matt. 
i. 18—25., 345. Matt. xiv. 22.—xyv. 20., 
349. 

External form of New Testament, 24. 

Eznak and the Armenian translation, 310, 


His text accords 


Facstuizx, ZMthiopic, 323. Of Codex Alex- 
andrinus (A), 157. Of Codex Vaticanus 
(B), 165. Of Codex Beze (D), 176. Of 
Codex Dublinensis, (Z) 182. Of Codex 
Ebnerianus, 220. Of Codex Laudianus 
(E), 189. Of Codex Montfortianus, 217. 
Of Codex Purpureus (N),178. Of Com- 
plutensian New Testament, 359. Of a 
Lectionary, 224. 

Families suggested by Bengel, 67. 

False accusation, sin of, 186. note. 

Fathers, early used as critical authorities, 
840. Greek, 330. Ignorant of 1 John 
v. 7., 364. Modes of citation, 330. 

Fells edition, 125. 

Fleckh’s collation of Codex Amiatinus, 253. 

Fedus cum Grecis, 109. (See also Ad- 
denda.) 

Ford edits the Thebaic version, 296. 

Form, external, of New Testament, 24. 

Forms, New, in New Testament Greek, 13. 

Forojuliensis, Codex (Latin), 254. 

Fosdich’s correction of Hug, 62. note. 

Fourth century, transition text, 44. 

Fragment of Hebrews at Moscow 206. 

Fragmenta Coisliniana (H), 194. Published 
by Montfaucon, 194. Perusina (Latin), 
255. 

Fragments of later uncial MSS. of Gospels, 
204. 

Fragmentum Harleianam, 207. Uffenbach- 
ianum, 206. Woideanum, 180, 

Franeker Arabic Codex, 325. 

Frankish not the language of Codex Ar- 
genteus, 303. 

Frumentius and the /®thiopians, 315. 

Fuldensis, Codex (Latin), 254. 

Future subjunctive in the New Testament, 
16. 


Ganrrentz and Loebe’s edition of the 
Gothic version, 307. 

Gataker denies the purity of New Testa- 
ment Greek, 22. 

Gaugengigl’s edition of the Gothic version, 
308. 


Sends copies of the Gospels 


! 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


Georgian version, 328. 

Giorgi’s edition of Codex Borgianus, 180. 
Edition of Thebaic fragments, 295. Pub- 
lishes fragments of a third Egyptian ver- 
sion, 298, 

Gloss, 1 John y. 7. originally a marginal 
in Latin, 362. 

Gospels, collected in the time of Trajan, 
25. Confused in their readings by copy- 
ists, 40. Copies procured for Constanti- 
nople, 43. Most ancient MSS. of, 151. 

Gothic version, 299. The parts extant, 307. 
Palimpsest, facsimile of, 305. 

Goths, their divisions and locations, 299. 

Greco-Latini (Codices), text of, 113. 

Grammar as aftecting interpretation, 17. 

Grammatical peculiarities of New Testament 
Greek, 15. 

Greek, characteristics of New Testament, 
12. Common dialect, 10. Fitness of for 
the common revelation, 11. 

Greek language, diffusion of, 8. 
fected, 9. Characteristics of, 8. 

Green (Rey. T.S.), on grammar as affecting 
interpretation, 18. note. On the Greek 
common dialect, 10. 

Greenfield’s edition of the Peshito, 262. 

Gregories, the two, 335. 

Gregory I. uses Jerome’s revision, 246. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 335. 

Griesbach on the enumeration of titles, 31. 
On 1 John, v. 7.,386. Misrepresented by 
Norton, 70. note, On Latinising MSS., 
115. Opposed by Matthei, 76. His 
collection of readings from Origen, 841. 
First edition, 131. Second edition, 132. 
His Meletemata, 84. His Symbols Cri- 
tice, 132. His system described by De 
Wette, 76. Opposed by Laurence, 88. 
His first theories on recensions, 71. 

Grosse asserts the purity of New Testament 
Greek, 22. 

Gutbier’s edition of the Peshito, 261. 


How ef- 


Hares on 1 John v. 7., 387. 

Harclean revision of the later Syriac, 272. 

Harclean Syriac, critical use of, 277. 

Harleian fragment, 207. 

Harmony, Tatian’s, 30. 

Hearne’s edition of Codex Laudianus, 188. 

Hebraisms, instances of, 19. 

Hebrew colouring of the Greek of the 
LXX., 18. 

Hegesippus on Syriac version, 258. 

Heinsius denies the purity of the New 
Testament Greek, 22. 

Hellenistic, the term as applied to New 
Testament Greek, 21. 

Hellenistic Greek, misuse of the term, 21. 

Hentenius edits the Vulgate, 249. 

Hesychian recension, 78. 

Hexaplar Syriac, Old Testament, 273. 

Hey on 1 John νυ. 7., 386. 

Hilary, 336. 

Hippolytus, 334, 


Of the New Testament, 18, ~ 
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History, early, of the text, 37. Of the 
printed text, 116. 

Hoffman cited on inspiration, 22. note. 

Horne’s (Rev. T. H.) account of Mai’s 
Gothic discoveries, 304. 

Horne (Rev. T. H.) on an Φορος MS., 
821, On 1 John vy. 7., 358. seg. His 
list of works on 1 John vy. 7., 384. On 
Matthzi’s procedures, 77. 

Hforsley’s paraphrase of 1 John v. 7., 374. 

Hort’s collation of a Latin MS., 255. 

Hug examines and describes Codex Vati- 
canus, 162. His misquotation of Jerome 
corrected, 78. note. His recension system, 


78. 
Huyshe on 1 John y. 7., 387. On Wise- 
man on 1 John Vv. 7., 388. 


Iewarius, 332. 

Ignatius the Jacobite patriarch, 260. 

Inflections in New Testament Greek, 16. 

Insertions, examples of, 55. 

Inspiration and criticism, 393. 

Integrity, substantial, of New Testament 
books, 402. 

Interpretation and criticism, 394, 

Interpunction, first traces of, 26. In MSS. 
when frequent, 29. Varying, as in John 
3. 3453252 

Tonicisms in New Testament Greek, 13. 

Iota post or subscribed not found in the 
oldest MSS., 25. 51. 

Treneus, 383. On false interpretations, 39. 
On Matt. i. 18., 38. On a various read- 
ing, 37. 

Trici’s edition of Codex Vercellensis, 237. 

TItacism, 50. 

“ Ttala,’ mentioned by Augustine, 234, 
Not the old Latin version, 235. The re- 
vised version of Upper Italy, 235. 

Italian revision of Latin, 241. 

Interchanges of vowels, 50. 


James of Edessa, his writings confounded 
with those of Ephrem, 337. On Syriac 
versions, 259. 

James, Thomas, Bellum Papale, 256. 

Jealousy of revision in Africa, 242. 

Jerome misquoted by Hug, 78. Not the 
author of the “ Prologue to the Cath. 
Epp.,” 872. On old Latin versions, 235. 
Revises the Latin version, 44. To Da- 
masus on revision, 244. Revision of 
the Latin, 243. Revision disliked in 
Africa, 242. Revision gradually intro-~ 
duced into use, 246. Revision gradually 
corrupted, 247. 

Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary, some readings 
noticed, 287. Syriac version, 284. 

John I., v. 7., 355. 

Jonah, passage in, altered by Jerome, 242, 

Jones’s collation of the MSS. of the Peshito, 
264. 

Joseph and the Armenian translation, 310, 

Jowett on 1 John v. 7., 386. 

Jowett (B.), edition of Romans, &c., 137. note. 
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Junge denies the purity of New Testament 
Greek, 22, 

Junius’s edition of the Gothic Gospels, 
302. 

Justin Martyr, 333. 

Juynboll on Arabic versions, 325. 


Kerrnver on 1 John ν. 7., 385. 

Kipling’s edition of Codex Bez, 170. 

Knittel on 1 John vy. 7. (translated), 287. 
His edition of the Codices Guelpherby- 
tani, 179. Of fragments of the Gothic 
Epistles, 303. 

Krasinsky on Slavonic regions, 326. note. 
327. note. 

Kiister’s reprint of Mill, 126. 


Lacumayn’s editions, 133. His own claims 
and expectations, 137. His use of pa- 
tristic authorities, 341. His use of Codex 
Fuldensis, 254. 

La Croze contributes Memphitic readings 
to Bengel, 294. 

Language of the New Testament, 8. Ori- 
ginal, needful to be well known by a 
critic, 5. 

Latin chapters, when introduced into Greek 
copies, 33. 

Latin copies, classification of, 241. 

Latin Fathers, 336. 

Latin MSS. of the old version, 237. 

Latin version, revised by Jerome, 44, 243. 
Old, characteristics of, 232. (Old), one 
and not many, 233, Originates in Africa, 
230. 

Latin versions prior to Jerome, 230. 

Latin words in the New Testament, 14. 

Latinising, charge of, 107. 

Laudianus, Codex (E), 187. (Latin), 240. 

Laurence opposes Griesbach’s system, 88. 

Lectionaries, 36. 221. 

Lectionary, Latin, cited by Mabillon, 255. 

Lee on an Atthiopic MS., 321. Referred to 
against Nolan’s false assertions, 93. note. 
His edition of the Peshito, 262. 

Lee (W.) on Inspiration quoted, 398. note. 

Leicester MS. (69.), 210. 

Lessons, ecclesiastical, 36. 

Leusden and Schaaf’s edition of the Peshito, 


261. 
Lexicography of New Testament Greek, 12, 
13 


Leyden MS. of the Syriac Apocalypse, 280. 

Lieder’s edition of the Memphitic New Tes- 
tament, 293. 

Liturgical notes transferred to text, 59. 

Loebe and Gabelentz’s edition of the Gothic 
version, 307. 

Lord’s Prayer, as read by Origen, 56. 

Lucas Brugensis edits the Vulgate, 249. 

Lucian’s recension, 78. 

Lucifer, 336. 

Lye’s edition of the Gothic Gospels, 302. 
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Mac's edition, 128. 

Macedonian supremacy, diffusion of the 
Greek language through, 10. 

Madden, Sir F., his account of obtaining 
Charlemagne’s Bible, 247. 

Mai discovers Gothic Palimpsests, 304. 
On the history of the Codex Carolinus, 
179. note. On “Speculum,” 240. His 
edition of Codex Claromontanus (Latin) 
of St. Matthew, 238. His prepared edi- 
tion of Codex Vaticanus, 163. 

Manuscripts, Latin, of the old version, 237. 

MSS., most ancient of the Gospels, 151. 
Notation of, 151. Palimpsest, 152. 

Marcion, a corrupter of the New Testa- 
ment, 38. 

Margin, readings in, transferred to text, 
Bie 

Mariana and the Velezian readings, 111. 
On Arabic version, 325. note. 

Marsh on Stephens’s β΄ and Codex Bezx, 
174. On 1 John v, 7., 387. On the Ve- 
lezian readings, 112. 

Marshall and the Memphitic New Testa- 
ment, 289. 

Martianay’s edition of Codices Corbeienses, 
238. 240. 

Martin on 1 John vy, 7. (three works), 385. 

Massman’s edition of the Gothic version, 
308. 

Materials for criticism, application of, 342. 

Matthei on Cod. Bez, 172. note. Opposes 
Griesbach, 76. His edition, 131. His 
edition of Codex Boernerianus, 199. 

Meanings, new, of words in New Testa- 
ment Greek, 13. 15. 

Memphitic version, 287. 

Menologia, 36. 

Mental prerequisites for a critic, 4. 

Mercator copies part of the Gothic text, 
301. 

Meropius lands in Aithiopia, 315. 

Metaphrases, 39. 

Methodius and the Slavonic version, 326. 

Michaelis (J. H.) denies the purity of 
New Test. Greek, 22. 

Michaelis classifies various readings, 61. 
On 1 John y. 7., 373. On 1 John vy. 7., 
386. On the Peshito, 265. His recension 
system, 77. 

Mico collates Codex Vaticanus, 161. 

Middleton (Bp.) on Codex Bezx, 173. On 
1 John νυ. 7., 377. 386. 

Mriesrob and the Armenian translation, 309. 

Mill’s edition, 125. Use of patristic evi- 
dence, 340. Use of versions, 229. 

Millii Annotationes, &c. (on 1 John y. 7.), 
384. 

Mingarelli edits portions of the Thebaic 
version, 295, 296. 

Mixed text described by Griesbach, 74. 

Meso-Gothic, 300. 

Moldenhawer, collations of, 131. His re- 
port on the Complutensian MSS., 120. 

Monacensis, Codex (X), 195. 

Montfort MS., 213. 


: 
: 
: 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


Moral feeling, perverted, of Lachmann’s 
censors, 136. 

Moral prerequisites for a critic, 4. 

Morillon notices the Gothic version, 301. 

Moscow fragment, 204. Fragment of He- 
brews, 206. 

Moses Agheleus and the Philoxenian Syriac, 
267. 

Moses Chorenensis and the Armenian trans- 
lation, 310. 

Moses of Mardin, 259. 

Mosquensis, Codex (V), 203. (J, K), 205. 

Minter edits Thebaic fragments, 295. Pub- 
lishes fragments of a third Egyptian 
version, 298. 

Muralt’s professed edition of Cod. Vati- 
canus, 163. 

Mutinensis, Codex (H), 205. 


INanranus, Codex (U), 202. 

Neander on the Slavonians, &c., 326. note. 

Neapolitan fragment, 204. 

Neapolitanus, Codex Regius, 218. 

New Testament Greek, characteristics of, 
12. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on Complutensian text 
of 1 Johny. 7., 359. On 1 John vy. 7., 
385. Paraphrase of 1 John vy, 7., 376. 

Nitrian MS. (R), 183. Palimpsest frag- 
ments, 184. 

Nolan on 1 John vy. 7., 886. On the Greek 
Vulgate, 92. False accusations of Επ- 
sebius, 93. note. Repetition of calumnies 
against Origen, 93. note. Uncharitable 
conjectures, 93. note. 

NNorton’s misrepresentation of Griesbach, 
73. note. 

Notation of MSS., 151. 


Owmusstons, examples of, 60. 

Optative, rare in New Testament Greek, 16. 

Order of words, 52. 

Origen, 334. Quotations of, 42.132. On 
the readings in the Lord’s Prayer, 56. 
Recension by, imagined by Hug, 78. 80. 
83. On the state of the Greek text, 41. 

Orme on 1 John y. 7., 388. Ostro-Goths, 
299. Ottobonianus, Codex, 217. 

Owen’s attack on Walton, 125. note. 

Oxford, Earl of, restores the missing part 
of Cod. Claromontanus, 192. 

Oxlee on 1 John v. 7., 386, 387. 
MSS. preferred by Jerome, 44. 


Older 


Pacuomtivs, rules of, 288. 

Pagninus makes verse divisions, 34. 

Palatine MS. (Latin), 237. 

Palestinian recension of Hug, 84. 

Palimpsest MSS., 152. 

Palmer sends MSS. of the later Syriac to 

_ Europe, 271. 

Pamphilus, no recension ascribed to, 86. 
Stichometry, 27. 

Papyrus, Egyptian, 24. 

Paragraphs, Bengel’s, 35. 
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Parallel passages altered by copyists, 54. 

Paris fragment, 204. MS. (13), 212. Po- 
lyglott Arabic, 324. 

Passionei, Codex (G, J), 205. 

Paul, a Syriac translator, 273. 

Peculiarities of New Testament Greek 
arising from the subjects, 20, 

Persic Gospels, 328. 

Perusina Fragmenta (Latin), 255. 

Peshito, Syriac version, 258. Additions to, 
278. Critical use made of, 264. First 
known in Europe, 259. 

Peter of Alexandria, 335. 

Pfochen asserts the purity of New Testa- 
ment Greek, 22. 

Pharez on 1 John νυ. 7., 386. 

Philology, 395. Connected with theology, 
23. Decisive as to the character of New 
Testament Greek, 23. Use of, as applied 
to the New Testament, 15. 

Philoxenus, 270. 

Phraseology of the Greek New Testament, 
18 


Platt’s collations of Atthiopic MSS., 317. 
Edition of the AXthiopic New Testament, 
317. On some A&thiopic MSS., 319. 

Pococke’s edition of Syriac Cath. Epp., 278. 
Notice of the later Syriac, 271. 

Polycarp, 332. 

Polycarp and the later Syriac, 270. 

Polyglott (Walton’s) Persic, 328. 

Porson on 1 John v. 7., 386. 

Porter on 1 John vy. 7., 388. 

Portions of the Greek New Testament, 
earliest printed, 117. 

Possinus and the Barberini readings, 112. 

Postell aids the edition of the Peshito New 
Testament, 260. 

Praxapostolos, 36. 

Prerequisites for a critic, 4, 5. 

Prevost’s collation of Platt’s AXthiopic text, 
318. 

Principles of criticism, 343. 

Printed text, history of, 116. 

Propaganda edition of the Peshito, 261. 

Punctuation in MSS., 29. Not authoritative, 
29. 

Purists, mode of argumentation, 23. 

Purity of New Testament Greek asserted by 
H. Stephens, 22. Pfochen, 22. Grosse, 
22, Blackwell (in part), 22. 

Purity of New Testament Greek denied by 
Valla, 21, Beza, 21. Junge, 22. Hein- 
sius, 22. Gataker, 22. J. H. Michaelis, 
22. 

Purpureus, Codex (N), 177. 


Quvorarions and criticism, 397. 
Quotations exhibiting the state of the text, 
40, 


Rarzanus, Codex, 218. 

Readings, Barberini, 112. Conflate, 60. 
Of 1 John v. 7., 355. Sporadic, 64. 
Various, 48. Velezian, 111, 
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Recension, the term used by Semler, 70. 

Recension-system of Hug, 78. Of Michaelis, 
77. Of Nolan, 92. Of Scholz, 94. 

Recensions, discussions on later theories, 
88. Griesbach’s first theories, 71. More 
matured theories, 72. Results of dis- 
cussions on, 104. Suggested by Bengel, 
67. 

Recent text, 46. 

Regius, Codex (L), 194. 

Relation of MSS. exhibited, 106. 

Rettig’s edition of Cod. Sangallensis, 196. 

Revised Latin copies, 241. 

Revisions early discussed, 85. 

Results of criticism, application of, 389. 
Of discussions on recensions, 104. 

Revelation, 'Tregelles’s edition, 139. 

Revision of the Latin by Jerome, 243. 

Reuss, cited on Lectionaries, 221, note. 
Slavonic MSS., 327. note. 

Rhedigerianus, Codex (Latin), 289. 

Ridley on the Syriac versions, 276. 
later Syriac, 271. 

Rinch’s terminology, 103. 

Rieu’s collation of the Armenian New Tes- 
tament, 312. 

Rédiger on the writings of Ephrem, 337. 

Rolls, no copies of the New Testament in 
that form, 25. 

Roman Arabic, 324. 

Rome, prevalence of Greek in, 11. 

Romish versions of Scripture, falsified, 390. 
note, 


And 


Saparienr’s edition of Codex Colbertinus, 
237. 

Sahidic version, 295. 

St. Germain MSS. (Latin), 238. 

Sangallensis, Codex (A), 196. 

San-Germanensis, Codex (E), 193. Latin 
of St. Paul, 241. 

Schaaff s edition of the Peshito, 261. 


Scholz on an Arabic version, 326. On 
1 John y. 7., 388. Edition, 132. Fa- 
milies, specimens of, 100. Recension 


system, 94. System considered, 95. 

Schwartze’s edition of the Memphitic Gos- 
pels, 290. 

Scrivener against the testimony of versions, 
226. On Laurence’s Examination, 91. 
On Nolan’s Inquiry, 98. On “ Wiseman’s 
Conjecture,” 232. note. On Scholz’s sys- 
tem, 102, note. “Collation” cited, 102. 
Collations, 145. 

Sections, Ammonian, 30. 

Seidelii I., Codex (G), 201. 

Seidelit IT., Codex (H), 201. 

Semler on 1 John v. 7., 385. On Latinis- 
ing MSS., 114. On recensions, 70. 

Septuagint, Hebrew colouring of its Greek, 
18. 

Sepulveda’s letter to Erasmus (see also in 
Addenda), 108. 

Simon on 1 John y. 7., 385. 

Sionita, Gabriel, edits the Peshito, 260, 


On 
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Sinaitic fragments, 205. 

Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate, differ- 
ences, 256. 

Sixtus V. authorises his Vulgate, 250. His 
edition of the Vulgate, 250. 

Slavonic editions, 327. MSS., 327. Ver- 
sion, 326. 

Sloss on 1 John v. 7., 385. 

Smalbroke on 1 John v. 7., 385. 

Smith on 1 John v. 7. (two works), 385. 

Sources of the Erasmian editions, 122. 

Sources of textual criticism, 147. 

* Speculum,” 239. 

Spirit to be cherished in critical studies, 6 

Sporadic readings, 64. 

Stanley's edition of Corinthians, 137. note. 

Stephens’s editions, 123. β΄ and Codex 
Bezze, 173, 174. 

Stephens (H.) asserts the purity of New 
Testament Greek, 22. Introduces verse 
divisions, 34. 

Stephens (R.) edits the Vulgate, 249. 
Forms the modern verses, 34. 

Stichometry, 26. Of the Gospels, 29, Spe- 
cimens of, 28. 

Stiernhielm’s edition of the Gothic Gospels, 
302. 

Storr on Arabic versions, 324. 

Subjunctive future in the New Testament, 
16. 

Substitutions, 52. 

Synaxaria, 36. 

Syriac versions, 258. In the second cen- 
tury, 258. MSS. of the Peshito, 264. 
Curetonian, 267. Philoxenian version, 
267. Version of the Apocalypse, 280. 
Of Cath. Epp., 278. Of John viii. 1— 
11., 282. 

Syro-Chaldaic words in the New Testa- 
ment, 14. 

Syro-Hierosolymitan version, 284. 

Syzygie suggested by Bengel, 67. 


Tartan’s Dia Tessaron, 30. 40. 

Terminology of New Testament Greek, 20. 

Tertullian, 336. Shown not to cite 1 John 
v. 7., 370. 

Text, early history of, 37. Mixed, described 
by Griesbach, 74. Recent,46. Transi- 
tion, 44, 45. (Printed) history of, 116. 
Of New Testament in its external ‘form, 
24, 

Textual criticism defined, 1. 
cherished in England, 7. 
147. 

Textus Receptus, 124. 

Thebaic version, 295. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 335. 

Theodoret, 335. 

Theology connected with true philology, 23. 

Theophilus, Gothie bishop, 300. 

Theories of recensions, later, 88. 

Thomas of Harkel, reviser of the later 
Syriac, 272. 

Thomson (Dr. J.) on the Complataniias 
MSS., 121. 


Formerly 
Sources of, 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


Tischendorf incorrectly cites a note from 
Codex Augiensis, 198. note. His Codex 
of the Acts, 211. Collations,137. Edi- 
tions, 138. ; of L., 194.; of Codex Amia- 
tinus, 254.; of Codex Claromontanus, 
192.; of Codex Ephremi, 167.; of Codex 
Palatinus, 237. ; of Codex Purpureus, 177.; 
of Uffenbach and Harleian fragments, 207. 
His fragments, 204. Palimpsest frag- 
ments (LI.), 184.; described by him, 184. ; 
published by him, 186. 

Tischendorfianus iv., Codex (I), 203. ; iii., 
Codex (A), 203. 

Titles or larger sections, 31. 
meration explained, 31. 

Toletanus, Codex (Latin), 255. 

Transition text, 44. 

Travis on 1 John vy. 7., 386. 

Tremellius’s edition of the Peshito New 
Testament, 260. 

Tregelles’s collations, 141. Critical prin- 
ciples, 140. Edition (in the press), 141. 
Edition of Revelation, 139. Examina- 
tion of patristic citations, 341. 

Trent, Council of, canonise the Vulgate, 
249, 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Latin MS. in, 
255. 


Their enu- 


Trost’s edition of the Peshito, 260. 

Turner on Nolan’s Inquiry, 93. 

Turton on 1 John v. 7. (also Reviews), 387. 
Twells’s answer to Mace, 128. | 


Orrensacui4Anum, Fragmentum, 206. 

Ulphilas, Gothic translator, 300. 

Uncial writing of the oldest MSS., 25. 

Unrevised text of Hug, 80. 

Uppstrém’s edition of Codex Argenteus, 308. 

Uscan’s alterations of the Armenian text, 
313. His edition of the Armenian yer- 
sion, 9511. 

Usher’s Syriac MS. lost, 284. 


Varxa (Laurentius) denies the purity of 
New Testament Greek, 21. 

Vallarsi’s text of Jerome’s version, 253. 

Vallicellensis, Codex, 248, One MS., quoted 
as three, 248. note. 

Variations of the third century, 42. 

Various readings, 48. As classified by 
Michaelis, 61. Examples of substitu- 
tions, 52. How originating, 48. Ilus- 
trated from typography, 49. 

Vatican MS., sections of, 30. 

Vatican fragments of Codex Purpureus [T], 
Wire 

Vatican MS. (B), 158. 

Vatican MS. 579. (38), 211. 

Vatican MS. (S), 202. 

Velezian readings, 111. 

Venetus, Codex (209), 212. 

Vercelli MS. (Latin), 237. 

Verona MS. (Latin), 237. 

Verse divisions facilitate reference, 35. In- 
jurious or not, 35, 
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Verses, how introduced, 34. 

Versions, ancient, 225. Critical use of, 228. 
As witnesses of the state of the text, 40. 
Testimony of, 225. 

Vetus Itala, 234. 

Victorinus, 236. 

Vienna fragments of Codex Purpureus [N], 
177. 

Vienna MS. (Latin), 238. 

Visi- Goths, 299. 

Vowels, interchanges of, 50. 

Vulgate, Latin, as adopted, 249. As a 
source of criticism, 253. Of Clement VIIL., 
251. Of Sixtus V., 250. And Old Latin, 
mutual relation, 256. 


Watron’s Arabic, 324. Critical apparatus, 
124, Polyglott, Peshito in, 261. Reply 
to Owen, 125. note. 

Wells’s edition, 126. 

Werden, Gothic MS. found at, 301. 

Westcott on the old Latin version, 331. 

Western recension, Griesbach’s, 74. 

Wetstein on Latinising MSS., 114. On 
Lectionaries, 222. His collation of Codex 
Ephremi, 166. His collation of the later 
Syriac, 276. His edition, 129. 

Wheloc’s Persic, 328. 

Whiston’s use of Codex Bezex, 172. note. 

Whitby’s attack on Mill, 126. 

White's edition of the later Syriac, 276. 

Wichelhaus on the Peshito, 265. 

Widmanstadt’s edition of the Peshito New 
Testament, 260. 

Wilkins’s edition of the Memphitic New 
Testament, 260. 

Winer cited, on New Testament Lexico- 
graphy, 18. On grammar as affecting 
interpretation, 18. foot-note. On the 
Peshito, 265. 

Wiseman, on the writings of Ephrem, 237. 
On the Italian revision, 236. On Arabic 
versions, 325. note. On 1 John v. 7., 388. 
On the old Latin version, 231. Quoted 
on the old Latin version, 232. On the 
Peshito, 259. On “ Speculum,” 240. De- 
fence of 1 John vy. 7., 363. 

Woide edits Codex Alexandrinus, 155. On 
Latinising MSS., 115. On Thebaic 
readings, 295. On 1 Tim. iii, 16. in 
Codex Alexandrinus, 156. 

Woideanum, Fragmentum, 180. 

Woide's collection of Thebaic fragments, 296. 

Wolfenbdiittel MSS. [P and Q], 179. 

Writing, continuous, 25. 

Writing material, original, 24, 


XENAIAS, 270. 
Ximenes and his edition, 119. 


Zacaenrs facsimile of Codex Vaticanus, 
165. 

Zoega publishes fragments of a third Egyp- 
tian version, 298. His catalogue of the 
Borgian MSS., 297, 
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Acrs or rut Apostxies, 476. Title of, 476. 
Author of, 477. Genuineness and au- 
thenticity of, 477. Objects of the book, 
478. Dates of, 479. Analysis of, 480. 
Narrative of, 482. 

Alexander, quoted, on Mark and Luke, 446. 

Alford on John xxi., 465. On the opposers 
of St. John’s Gospel, 464. 


Benson on Philemon, 562. 


Cuanonicat Books, name and number, 407. 

Catholic Epistles, 588. 

Cerinthus, doctrines of, 470. 

Chronology of the Epistles, 511. 

Classification of books, 404. 

Colossian Church, by whom founded, 541. 

Colossians, 541. Occasion of, 542. Seope 
of, 543. Analysis of, 543. Connection 
with Ephesians, 544. 

Corinth, St. Paul’s visits to, 529. 

Corinthian Church, 521. 

Corinthians I., 521. Occasion of, 522. Ana- 
lysis of, 523. Genuineness of, 525. 

Corinthians IL, 527. Where written, 527. 
Scope of, 528. Analysis of, 528. 

Corinthians, Is any epistle to them lost? 
525. 

Crete, Christianity in, 558. 


Docrrivat Books, 404. 
Doctrines taught in the Epistles, 507. 


Ecxrenmann, on sources of Gospels, 658. 

Eichhorn, on sources of Gospels, 646. 

Ephesians, 534. Authorship, 535. To 
whom addressed, 535. Analysis of, 538, 
Connection with Colossians, 544. 

Epistles, apostolical, in general, 506. Chro- 
nology of, 511. Difficulties of, 512. 

Evangelists, design of, 408. Not copiers 
one of another, 642, 

Evidence, grounds of, unchanged, 403, 


Garatran Church, 531. 
Galatians, 530. Date of, 530. 
ness, 531. Analysis of, 532, 


Genuine- 


Gieseler, on sources of Gospels, 658. 

Gleig, on Luke i. 2., 443. note. On sources 
of Gospels, 660. 

Gospel, the Word, 407. 

Gospels, sources of, 641. Why four, 408. 
When and where written, 409. 

Gratz, on sources of Gospels, 648. 


Heprews, 565. To whom written, 566. 
Language, 569. Authorship, 571. Date, 
585. Analysis of, 586. 

Herder, on sources of Gospels, 657. 

Historical books, 404. 


Inry avs, on the design of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, 468. 


Jamns, epistle of, 591. 
Authenticity, 593. 
594. Analysis, 595. 

James, persons named, 591. 

John the Evangelist, account of, 460. 

John’s Gospel, 460. Date of, 462. Ge- 
nuineness of, 463. Design of, 467. Ana- 
lysis of, 471. Character of, 475. Lan- 
guage of, 476. vii. 53—viii. 11. discussed, 
465. Chap xxi. discussed, 464. 

John 1., 610. Date, 611. Persons ad- 
dressed, 613. Analysis, 614, 

John I1., 616. 

John IIL, 617. 

Jude, Epistle of, 619. Authenticity of, 619. 
Connection with 2 Peter, 623. 


Authorship, 591. 
To whom written, 


Lary, not the language of St. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, 437. 

Le Clere on the date of the Gospels, 412. 
note. 

Lessing, on sources of Gospels, 646. 

Luke, account of, 442. 

Luke’s Gospel, 442, Genuineness and au- 
thenticity of, 444. Chaps. i. and ii., &e., 
authority of, 449. Written for Gentiles, 
452. Scope of, 454. Analysis of, 455, 
Characteristics of, 459. 

Mackhnight on 1 'Tim., 553, 

Marcion’s Gospel, 449. 

Mark, new grounds for identifying him with 
John Mark, 482, nole, 
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Mark’s Gospel, early testimony to, 433. 
Discussion on the concluding verses, 434. 
Supposed date of, 436. 

Marsh on sources of Gospels, 647. 

Matthew, account of, 411. His Gospel, 
410. Date of, 412. Language of, 416. 
Genuineness and authenticity of, 420. 
Early chapters, genuineness of, 421. 
Written for Jews, 427. Analysis of, 
430. 

Mark, account of, 432. His Gospel, 432. 
Analysis of, 438. Relation to Matthew, 
439. 

Michaelis on the Acts, 479. On the au- 
thority of Mark and Luke, 445. Quoted 
on the Gospels, 409. On St. Mark, 440. 
On Romans, 518, On sources of Gospels, 
645. 


Name and number of canonical books, 407. 


Oxserrations, preliminary, 403. 
Order of books, 404. 


Pavr, account of, 484. Conversion of, 486. 
Ministry of, 490—1. Imprisonment of, 
494, Martyrdom of, 496. Remarks on, 


497. 
Peter, account of, 597. 
Peter I, 597. To whom written, 599. 


Where written, 600. Analysis of, 602. 
Peter II., 603. Genuineness of, 604. 
Analysis, 609. Connection with Jude, 
623. Connection with St. Mark’s Gospel, 
436. 
Philemon, 560. Canonicity of, 561. Con- 
«tents, 563. 
Philippians, 538. When and where written, 
539. Scope of, 539. Analysis of, 540. 


Preliminary observations, 403. 
Priestley, quoted on the Gospels, 409. 
Prophetical book, 405. 


Revexarion, 624. Authenticity, 624. Date, 
632. Analysis, 635. Modes of inter- 
preting, 638. 

Roman Church, 514. 

Romans, Epistle to, 518. Date, 513. Ge- 
nuineness, &c., 514. Occasion, 515, Con- 
dition of those addressed, 515. Analysis 
of, 518, Michaelis on, 518. 


ScuLEIERMACHER on sources of Gospels, 
653. 

Scott on 2 Cor., 529. 

Semler on Sources of Gospels, 646. 

Silas and Luke, 444. 

Smith, James, of Jordanhill, on St. Paul’s 
Voyage, 482. On Sources of Gospels, 
664. 

Sources of Gospels, 641. 


Taszz of Classification of Books, 406. 

Thessalonians I., 544. Analysis of, 545. 

Thessalonians 11., 545. Analysis of, 546. 

Timothy, account of, 547. 

Timothy 1.,547. Date of, 548. Authen- 
ticity of, 551. Analysis of, 552. 

Timothy 11., 554. When written, 554. Ana- 
lysis of, 557. 

Titus, Epistle to, 558. Date of, 559. Ana- 
lysis of, 560. 

Tomline quoted, on the date of the Gospels, 
412. 415. 

Townson on St. Matthew, 429. 


Veysrz on Sources of Gospels, 651. 
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Apams, Gr. Gospels, 712. 

Adler, Bibliotheca Biblica, 667. 
Adler on Syriac Versions, 729. 
Aithiopic Version, 732. 

Aitton, Gr. Test., 697. 

Aldine LXX., 721. 

Alexandrinus, Codex (N. Test.), 678. 
Alexandrinus, Codex (O. Test.), 680. 
Alexandrinus, Codex (Psalter), 679. 
Alford, Gr. Test., 710. 

Alter, Gr. Test., 692. 

Amiatinus, Codex, 755. 

Ammon, Gr. Pent. (Venice), 727. 
Anglo-Saxon Version, 738. 

Antwerp Polyglott, 715. 

Apel, Apocrypha, 740. 

Apocryphal books of O. Test., 740. 
Apocrypha, N. Test., 749. 

Appendix to Cod. Alex., 679. 
Arabic Bibles (Polyglott), 730. 
Arabic Versions, 733. 

Argenteus, Codex, 738. 

Arias Montanus, Heb. Bible, 672. 
Armenian Versions, 733. 

Athens LXX., 726. 

Athias, Heb. Bible, 672. 

Augusti, Apocrypha, 740. 


Baxen, Cod, Alex. O, Test., 724. 
Bagster, Heb. Bible, 676. 

Bagster, large print Gr. Test., 711. 
Bagster, Polyglott, 717. 

Bagster, UX X., 725. 

Bagster, UXX. (with Apocrypha &c.), 726. 
Bahrdt, Hexapla, 727. 

Barberini Fragments, 683. 

Barrett, Cod. Dublinensis, 696. 
Bashmuric Version, 732. 

Basle, Gr. Test. (1825), 698. 

Basle Heb. Bible, 677. 

Bayley, Heb. Bible, 674. 

Bech, Targum on Chronicles, 720. 
Benedictine ed. of Jerome’s version, 734. 
Bengel, Gr. Test., 689. 

Bernstein, Harclean Syr. St. John, 729. 
Beza, Codex, 681. 

Beza, Gr. Tests., 686, 


Bialloblotshy, τα Βιβλια διπλα, 677. 
Bible Society's Heb. Bible, 677. 
Bibliotheca Biblica, Adler, 667. 
Bibliotheca Biblica, Orme, 699. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Calmet, 667. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Masch, 667. 
Bibliotheca Hebrea, Wolf, 668. 
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